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PREFACE. 


For  a  number  of  yoara  many  of  my  friends  have  said  to  me, 
"  You  ouglii  to  write  out  an  account  of  your  life,  and  let  it  be 
Icnown  how  God  has  led  you  out  into  His  work.** 

Some  time  before  that  wonderful  man  of  Q<mI,  John  S.  Inskip, 
passed  away,  he  said,  "Amanda,  you  ou^ht  to  write/*  and  he 
kindly  offered  to  assist  me  in  fi^etting  the  items  together. 

Man}'  other  friends  in  America,  have  said  the  same,  and  1 
have  replied,  '*  I  could  not  do  it,  for  I  don*t  know  how  to  go  about 
it,'*  and  so  would  not  entertain  the  thought. 

Time  pa.Hsed  on,  and  after  I  was  in  lOngland  a  while,  the  friends 
there  began  to  say  the  same  thing,  and  as  an.  inducement  to  com- 
mence, told  me  that  it  might  be  done  much  cheaper  there  than 
in  America. 

As  I  was  constantly  on  the  go,  and  had  no  time  to  think  about 
it,  and  certainly  none  to  write,  things  remained  thus  until  after 
my  return  from  Africa.  Then  friends  in  different  places  again 
urged  me  to  do  this,  and  being  broken  down  in  health,  and  so  un- 
able to  labor  as  much  as  formerly,  I  began  to  think  of  it  more  seri- 
ously and  prayed  much  over  it,  asking  the  Tjord,  if  it  was  Tlis  will, 
to  make  it  clear  and  settle  me  in  it,  and  give  me  something  from 
His  Word  that  I  may  have  as  an  anchor. 

Asking  thus  for  light  and  guidance,  I  o|MMied  my  Hlhle  while 
in  prayer,  and  my  eye  lighted  on  these  words:  ''Now,  therefore, 
perform  the  doing  of  it,  and  as  there  was  a  readiness  to  will,  so 
there  may  be  a  performance  also  out  of  that  which  ye  have." 
(3ndOor.  viii:  11.) 

1  said,  "  Iiord,  \  thank  Thee,  for  this  is  Thy  Word  to  me,  for 
what  I  have  asked  of  Thee.     Prais^?d  be  Thy  name.** 


IV.  I'KKKACK. 

And  from  lliul  momoiit,  my  lioarl  was  siillhul  to  (io  H.  Itiil 
AS  tho  lime  li'as  i^otu\  and  B4»  nnicli  liaH  Hci^nitMl  U>  tuimr  in  to 
hinder,  and  sovoral  ponions  who  liad  iiindly  oirorcd  to  assist  nic, 
were  called  away  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  I  was  so  wearied 
and  the  task  looked  so  big,  my  heart  began  to  fail  me,  and  1 
thought  I  could  not  do  it. 

Again  I  went  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  told  TTim  all  about  it, 
and  aske(i  Him  what  I  should  do,  for  His  ^lory  alone  was  all  1 
8ou«(ht.  He  whis|)ered  U)  my  heart,  clearly  and  plainly,  these 
words,  *'Fear  thou  not,  I  will  Iielp  thee.*'  (Isa.  xli:  13.)  Again  1 
praised  Him;  so  now  I  go  forward  with  full  faith  and  trust  that 
He  will  fulfill  His  own  promise. 

My  friends  who  know  me  best,  will  make  allowances  for  all 
defects  in  this  autobiographical  sketch;  and  I  believe  strangers 
also  will  be  charitable,  when  they  know  that  my  opi)ortunities  foi 
an  education  have  been  very  limited  indeed. 

Three  months  of  schooling  was  all  I  ever  had.  That  was  at  a 
school  for  whites;  though  a  few  colored  children  were  fM^rmitted 
to  attend.  To  this  school  my  brother  and  1  walked  live  and  a  half 
miles  each  day,  in  going  and  returning,  and  the  aitention  we  re- 
ceived while  there  was  only  such  as  the  teacher  could  give  after 
the  requirements  of  the  more  favored  pupils  had  been  met. 

In  view  of  the  deficiency  in  my  early  education,  and  other  dis- 
advantages in  this  res|)ect,  under  which  I  have  labored,  1  crav(>  the 
indulgence  of  all  who  may  read  this  simple  and  unvarnished  story 

of  my  life. 

Amanda  Bmith. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During  tho  summor  of  1870,  while  attending  a  camp  meeting 
Sit  K2p\vortli  ll(>if?lit«,  in^ir  Cinctiitiati,  my  atUMition  was  drawn  to 
a  coIohhI  lady  drossi'd  in  a  vory  plain  pirb,  which  rcmindi'd  me 
sotnewliat  of  that  worn  by  tlu*  Kri(>nds  in  former  days,  who  was 
(>nga^t!d  in  (\x|H>undin^  a  Itihle  lesson  lo  a  small  andirnct*. 

1  was  told  Ihat  th(!  speaker  was  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  and  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  gifts,  who  had  been  greatly  blessed 
in  varions  parts  of  the  country. 

Having  sixMit  nearly  all  my  adult  years  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  my  acquaintance  in  America  was  by  no  means  an  ex- 
tensive one,  and  this  will  explain  the  fact  that  I  had  never  heard 
of  this  devout  lady  until  T  met  her  at  this  camp  meeting. 

Tier  remarks  on  the  Bible  lesson  did  not  particularly  impress 
me,  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  1 
chanced  to  be  kneeling  near  her  at  a  prayer  meeting,  that  I  be- 
came impressed  that  she  was  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  power. 

The  meetings  of  the  day  had  not  been  very  successful,  and  a 
spirit  of  depression  rested  upon  many  of  the  leaders.  A  heavy 
rain  had  fallen,  and  we  were  kneeling  somewhat  uncomfortably 
in  the  straw  which  surrounded  the  preacher's  stand. 

A  number  had  prayed,  and  I  was  myself  sharing  the  general 
feeling  of  depression,  when  T  was  suddeidy  startled  by  the  voice 
of  song.  I  liftiHl  my  h(>ad,  and  at  a  short  distance,  pnihahly  nol 
more  than  two  yards  from  me,  I  saw  the  colored  sister  of  the 
morning  kneeling  in  an  upright  position,  with  her  hands  spread 
ont  and  her  face  all  aglow. 

She  had  suddenly  hrt»ken  out  with  a  triuniplianf.  song,  and 
while  I  was  startled  by  the  change  In  tlnr  order  of  the  meeting,  1 
was  at  once  absorbed  with  interest  in  the  song  and  the  singer. 


Vt.  Inthoduction. 

Something  like  a  hallowod  glow  seemed  to  rest  iiiK)n  tlie  dark 
face  before  me,  tiiid  I  fi'tt  in  u  secoiul  tliat  she  was  iHisxesstuI  of  a 
rare  degree  of  spiritual  ix)wer. 

That  invisible  something  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
power,  and  which  is  never  possessed  by  any  Oliristian  believer 
except  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Qoil,  was 
hers  in  a  marked  degree. 

From  that  time  onward  I  regarded  her  as  a  gifted  worker  in 
the  Ix)rd*8  vineyard,  but  1  liad  still  l4)l(>arn  Miat  tli(>  enihh'niml  (if 
the  Spirit  had  given  her  more  than  the  one  gift  of  spiritual  i>ower. 

A  week  later  I  met  her  at  Lakeside,  Ohio,  and  was  again  im- 
pressed in  the  same  way,  but  I  then  began  to  discover  that  she 
was  not  only  a  woman  of  faith,  but  that  she  possessed  a  clearness 
of  vision  which  I  have  seldom  found  equaled. 

Her  homely  illustrations,  her  quaint  e.vpression8,  her  warm- 
hearted appeals,  all  possess  the  supreme  merit  of  being  so  many 
vehicles  for  conveying  the  living  truths  of  the  Gos|m>1  of  .lesus 
Ohrist  to  the  hearts  of  thosi^  wlio  are  fortunate  enougli  to  hear  her. 

A  few  years  after  my  return  to  India,  in  187U,  1  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  this  chosen  and  approved  worker  of  the  Master  had 
decided  to  visit  this  country.  She  arrived  in  1870,  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  Bombay,  came  over  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  empire, 
and  assisted  us  for  some  time  in  Calcutta.  She  also  returned  two 
years  later,  and  again  rendered  us  valuable  assistance. 

The  novelty  of  a  colonrd  woman  from  America,  whu  liad  in 
her  childhood  been  a  slave,  appearing  before  an  audience  in  (Cal- 
cutta, wais  suHlcient  to  attract  attention,  but  this  alone  would  n(»t 
account  for  the  popularity  which  she  enjoyed  throughout  iier 
whole  stay  in  our  city. 

She  was  fiercely  attacked  by  narrow  minded  {x^rsons  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  elsewhere,  but  opiKisition  only  seemed  to  add  to 
her  |K)wer. 

During  the  seventeen  years  that  I  hape  lived  in  Cale^itta,  T  haee 
knaten  vumy  faiiMiu  Htranycrs  to  visit  the  eity,  wine  of  whom  attnicted 
large  atuliences,  but  I  have  neioer  knaum  anyone  %olio  could  draw  and 
hold  80  large  an  audience  as  Mrs.  Smith. 

She  assisted  me  both  in  the  church  and  in  open-air  meetings, 
and  never  failed  to  display  the  peculiar  tact  for  which  she  is 
remarkable. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  meeting  which  we  were  holding  in  an 
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open  squarr,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  at  a  time  of  no 
little  excitement,  and  some  Christian  preachers  had  been  roughly 
handled  in  the  same  square  a  few  evenings  before.  I  had  just 
siio^ten  myself,  when  I  noticed  a  great  crowd  of  men  and  boys, 
who  had  succeeded  in  breaking  up  a  missionary's  audience  on  the 
other  sifle  of  the  scpiare,  rusliing  towards  us  with  loud  cries  and 
threat^Miing  g(*sturos. 

If  left  to  myself  I  should  have  tried  to  gain  the  box  on  which 
the  siKMilcers  sto(Hl,  in  order  to  command  the  crowd,  but  at  the 
critical  moment,  our  good  Bister  Smith  knelt  on  the  gniss  and  be- 
uan  to  pray.  As  the  crowd  rushed  up  to  the  spot,  and  saw  her 
with  her  beaming  face  upturned  to  the  evening  sky,  (X)uring  out 
her  soul  in  prayer,  they  became  piTfectly  still,  and  stood  as  if 
transfixed  to  the  spoti  Not  even  a  whisi>er  disturbed  the  solemn 
silence,  and  when  she  had  finished  we  had  as  orderly  a  meeting  as 
if  we  had  been  within  the  four  walls  of  a  church  I 

In  those  days  a  well  known  theatrical  manager,  much  given 
to  popular  buffoonery,  wrote  to  me  inviting  me  to  arrange  to  have 
Mrs.  Smith  preach  in  his  theatre  on  a  certain  Sunday  evening.  I 
was  much  surprised  on  receiving  the  letter,  and  taking  It  to  her 
told  her  i  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  Several  friends,  who 
chanced  U)  he  present,  at  once  began  t-o  dissuade  her: 

'*i>o  not  go.  Sister  Amanda,**  said  several,  .siN*aking  at  once, 
"the  man  merely  wishes  to  have  a  g(X)d  opportunity  of  seeing 
you,  so  that  he  can  take  3'ou  olT  in  his  theatre.  lie  has  no  good 
purpose  in  view.  Do  not  trust  yourself  to  him  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  Mrs.  Smith  replied  in  language 
which  I  shall  never  forget: 

"I  am  forbidden,*'  she  said,  **  to  Judge  any  man.  You  would 
not  wish  mo  to  judge  you,  and  would  think  it  wrong  if  any  of  us 
shoidd  judge  a  brother  or  sisier  in  the  church.  What  right  have 
1  to  Judge  this  man?  I  have  no  more  right  to  Judge  him  than  if 
he  were  a  Christian." 

She  said  she  would  pray  over  it  and  give  her  decision.  She 
did  so,  and  decided  to  accept  the  invitation. 

When  Sunday  evening  came  the  theatre  was  packed  like  a 
herring  box,  while  liundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admission.  ! 
took  charge  of  the  meeting,  and  after  singing  and  prayer  Intro- 
duc4*d  our  strange  friend  from  America. 
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She  spoke  simply  and  pointedly,  alluding  to  the  kfndnoss  of 
the  manager  who  had  opened  the  doors  of  his  theatric  lo  hrr,  in 
very  courteous  terms,  and  evidently  made  a  deep  and  ravorable 
Impression  upon  the  audience.  There  was  no  laughing,  and  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  subsequently  to  ridicule  her.  As  she 
was  walking  off  the  stage  the  manager  said  to  me; 

"  If  you  want  the  theatre  for  her  again  do  not  fail  to  let  me 
know.    I  would  do  anything  for  that  inspired  woman.*' 

During  Mrs.  Hmitirs  stay  in  Calcutta  she  had  4)p|M)rliinilies 
for  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  native  community.  Here,  uKaiii.  1 
was  struck  with  her  extraordinary  power  of  discernment.  \V«' 
have  in  Calcutta  a  class  of  reformed  Hindus  called  Brahmos. 
They  are,  as  a  class,  a  very  worthy  body  of  men,  and  lat  Ihat 
time  were  led  by  the  distinguished  KeshubChunder  Sen. 

Every  distinguished  visitor  who  comes  to  Calcutta  is  sure  t(» 
seek  the  actpiaintance  of  some  of  these  Hraluiios,  and  \o  sliid.v, 
more  or  less,  the  reformed  system  which  they  profess  and  teach.  1 
have  often  wondered  that  so  few,  even  of  onr  ablest  visilorH,  semi 
able  to  comprehend  the  real  character  either  of  the  men  or  of 
their  new  system.  Mrs.  Smith  very  quickly  found  access  to 
some  of  them,  and  beyond  any  other  stranger  whom  I  have 
ever  known  to  visit  Calcutta,  she  formed  a  wonderfully  accurate 
estimate  of  the  character,  both  of  the  men  and  of  their  religious 
teaching. 

8?ie  saw  almost  at  a  glance  aU  thai  too*  strange  and  all  that  was 
weak  in  tlie  men  and  in  t?ieir  system. 

This  penetrating  power  of  discernment  which  she  possesses  in 
BO  large  a  degree  impressed  me  more  and  more  the  longer  1  knew 
her.  Profound  scholars  and  religious  teachers  of  philosophical 
bent  seemed  positively  inferior  to  her  in  the  task  of  discovering 
the  practical  value  of  men  and  systems  which  had  attracted  llii^ 
attention  of  the  world! 

1  have  already  s|M)k(^n  of  her  clearnessof  p4Tee])tion  and  |M)wer 
of  stating  tln^  undimnitHl  trutli  of  tlie  (^)H|n>I  of  (Uirist.  'IMiron^h 
lUMoclation  with  her,  1  learned  many  valualtle  lessons  fnnn  lur 
lilis,  and  once  before  an  American  audience,  when  Dr.  W.  V. 
Warren  was  exhorting  young  preachers  to  be  willing  to  learn  from 
their  own  hearers,  even  though  many  of  the  hearers  might  be 
comparatively  illiterate,  I  ventured  to  second  his  exhortation  by 
telling  the  audience  that  I  had  learned  more  that  had  been  of 
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acUial  value  to  me  ns  a  preacher  of  Christian  truth  from  Amanda 
Smith  than  from  any  other  one  person  I  had  ever  met. 

ThrougliotitMrs.  Rmith*sstny  in  India  she  was  always  cheerful 
and  hopeful.  In  this  res|K'ct,  too,  she  differed  from  most  visitors 
to  our  Kreat  umpire.  Some  adopt  gloomy  views  as  they  look  at  the 
wi*akn(*ss  ot  Christianity,  and  observe  the  stu|KMidous  fortiflca- 
tions  wliicli  liave  Ixmmi  riMiriMl  by  the  followers  of  the  varituis  falser 
religions  of  the  i)oop1e. 

Some  even  yield  to  despair,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  India 
ever  can  be  saved  or  even  benefited,  while  only  a  very  few  are  able 
to  believe  not  only  that  India  will  yet  become  a  Christian  empire, 
but  that  Christ  will  yet  lift  up  the  iieople  of  this  land,  and  so  rev- 
olutionize or  tnuisform  society  as  it  exists  to-day,  as  to  make  the 
people  practically  a  new  people. 

Our  good  Sister  Amanda  Smith  never  belonged  to  any  of  these 
df*s|N>ndent  classt^. 

She  sometimes  was  touched  by  the  pictures  of  misery  which 
she  8;iw  around  Iht,  but  never  became  hopeless.  She  was  of  cheer- 
ful temperament,  it  is  true,  but  aside  from  |>er8onal  feeling,  she 
always  possessed  a  buoyant  hope  and  an  overcoming  faith,  which 
made  it  easy  for  her  lo  believe  that  the  Saviour,  whom  she  loved 
and  served,  really  inleiulefl  t4)  save  and  transform  India. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Smitirs  visit  to  India,  another  Virginian  vis- 
ited Calcutta  on  his  way  around  the  gl^be  This  was  Mr.  Moncure 
D.  C«)nway. 

These  two  persons,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Conway,  were  repre- 
sentative Virginians.  They  had  been  born  in  the  same  section  of 
the  country,  brought  up  as  Methodists,  and  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, one  by  observation  and  the  other  by  experience,  with 
the  terrible  character  of  the  American  slave  S3'Stem. 

Mr.  Conway  In  early  life  wjw  for  several  years  a  Methmlist 
pn*acher,  but  by  his  own  published  confesHioii  he  never  compre- 
hended what  the  true  spirit  of  Methodism  Wiis.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  well  known  and  somewhat  popular  Unitarian  minister,  but 
finding  the  Unitarians  too  narrow  and  orthodox  for  a  man  of  his 
liberal  mind,  he  set  up  an  independent  church  or  organlxation  of 
some  kind,  in  Tx)ndon,  and  preached  to  an  obscure  little  congrega- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  until  his  last  experiment  ended  in  con- 
fessed failure. 

Ills  recorded  impressions  received  in  India  were  of  the  most 
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(j^loomy  kind.  ITo  saw  nothing  lo  hopo  Utr  in  Iho  condition  or  Iho 
|M*o])Us  and  hntkod  al  Ihem  in  lludr  ludpli'ss  staU)  with  blank  W- 
wildcrmenl,  if  not  despair.  He  passed  throngh  the  empire  witli- 
out  leaving  a  single  traoe  of  light  behind  him,  without  making  an 
impression  for  good  upon  any  heart  or  life,  without  flndln<i:  an 
open  door  by  which  to  make  any  man  or  woman  happier  or  betler, 
without,  in  short,  seeing  even  a  single  ray  of  Iiope  shining  nix)n 
what  he  regarded  as  a  darlc  and  benighted  land. 

Mrs.  Smitli,  the  other  Virginian,  without  a  tittle  of  Mr.  Con 
way's  learning,  and  deprived  of  nearly  every  advantage  which  he 
had  enjoyed,  not  only  retained  the  faith  of  her  chihlluKid,  but  ma- 
tured and  developed  it  until  it  attained  a  standard  of  purity  and 
strength  rarely  witnessed  in  our  world. 

She  also  came  to  India,  but  unlike  the  other  Virginian,  she 
cherished  ho|H5  where  he  felt  only  despair,  .she  saw  light  where  he 
perceived  only  darkness,  she  fountl  op|H)rtunit  es  everywhere  for 
doing  good  which  wholly  escaped  his  observation,  and  during  her 
two  years' stay  in  the  country  where  she  went,  .sli«>  traced  out  a 
pathway  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness! 

As  she  left  the  country  she  could  look  back  upon  a  hundred 
homes  which  were  brighter  and  better  because  of  hi>r  coming, 
upon  hundreds  of  hearts  whose  burdens  had  been  lightened  and 
whose  sorrows  had  been  sweetened  by  reason  of  her  public  and 
private  ministry. 

8?ie  is  gratefully  remeinbeved  to  this  ihiy  by  thovnamh  in  the  In  ml. 

Her  life  affords  a  striking  comment  at  once  iiynm  the  value  of 
the  New  Testament  to  those  who  receive  it,  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  and  u|x>n  the  hopt^lessness  of  the  Qospel  of  unb(?lief  which 
obtains  so  wide  a  hearing  at  the  pre^iMit  day. 

A  thousand  Virginians  of  the  Conway  stri|)e  might  come  and 
go  f(»r  a  thousand  years  without  making  India  any  better,  but  a 
thousand  Amanda  Smiths  would  suffice  to  revolutionize  an  empire! 

I  am  very  glad  U)  learn  that  Mi*s.  Smith  has  at  last  been  in- 
duced to  yield  to  the  imfKU'tunlties  of  friends  and  prepare  a  Sketch 
of  her  eventful  life.  T  trust  that  the  story  will  be  told  without 
reserve  in  all  its  simplicity,  as  well  as  in  all  its  strength,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  Qod  will  crown  this  last  of  her  many  labors  with 

abuniant  blessings. 

J.  M.  TnoDURN. 
Oalcutta,  October  32,  1801. 
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OF 


AMANDA    SMITH. 


CHAPTER    I. 


ItlUTII,  f*AI(KNTA<lK  AND  DKMVKUANCK.  KKOM  RliAVKKT  THROUnil 
TUB  ('ONVKI18ION  OP  MY  MOTllKll*8  YOUNti  MISVIIBSS— MY 
nous  GKANDMOTUKR. 

f  WHS  born  at  Ijoiir  fJr(M»n,  Md.,  .Ian.  23r(1,  1837.  M3'  father's 
name  was  Samuel  Berry.  My  mothcr*8  name,  Mariam.  Matthews 
was  her  maiden  name.  My  father*s  master's  name  was  Darby 
Insor.  My  mother's  master's  name,  Shadraeh  fireen.  They  lived 
on  adjoining  farms.  They  did  not  own  as  large  a  number  of  black 
l>oople,  as  some  who  lived  in  the  neigh lM)rlMKMl.  My  father  and 
mother  liad  i>ach  a  giMMl  masUT  anil  niisti'cKK,  :ih  was  said.  AfU*r 
my  father's  master  died,  his  young  master,  Mr.  K.,  and  himself, 
had  all  the  charge  of  the  place.  They  had  been  iwys  together, 
but  as  father  was  the  older  of  the  two,  and  was  a  trustworthy  serv- 
ant, his  mistress  depended  on  him,  and  much  was  entrusted  to 
his  care.  As  the  distance  to  Baltimore  was  only  about  twenty 
miles,  more  or  less,  my  father  went  there  with  the  farm  produce  once 
or  twice;  a  week,  and  would  s<»ll  or  buy,  and  bring  the  money  home 
to  his  mistress.  She  was  very  kind,  and  was  proud  of  him  for  his 
faithfulness,  so  she  gave  him  a  chance  to  buy  himself.    She 
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Allowed  him  so  much  for  his  vrork  and  u  chance  Ui  make 
what  extra  he  could  for  himself.  So  he  used  to  make  hriKuns 
and  husk  mats  and  take  them  to  market  with  the  produce. 
This  work  he  would  do  nights  after  his  day*s  work  was 
done  for  his  mistress.  He  was  a  great  lime  burner.  Then  in 
harvest  time,  after  working  for  his  mistress  all  day,  he  would 
walk  three  and  four  miles,  and  work  in  the  harvest  field  till  on<* 
and  twoo*clock  in  the  morning,  then  go  home  and  lie  down  and 
sleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  up  and  at  it  again.     lie  had  an 

(important  and  definite  object  before  him,  and  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice sleep  and  rest  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  not  hisown 
liberty  alone,  but  the  freedom  of  his  wife  and  five  children.  For 
this  he  toiled  day  and  night,  lie  was  a  strong  man,  with  an 
excellent  constitution,  and  God  wonderfully  helped  him  in  his 
struggle.  After  he  had  finished  paying  for  himself,  the  ne\l  wa.s 
U)  buy  my  m4>ther  and  us  children.  Tlien>  were  tliirU*en  eliiUlreu 
in  all,  of  whom  only  three  girls  are  now  living.  Five  were  Iwirn  in 
slavery.  1  was  the  oldest  girl,  and  my  brother,  William  Talbarl, 
the  oldest  boy.  He  was  named  after  a  gentleman  named  Talbart 
Qossage,  who  was  well  known  all  through  that  part  of  the  country. 
I  think  he  was  some  relation  of  Mr.  Ned  Qossage,  who  lost  his  life 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  some  time  before  the  war,  in  trying  to  capture  two 
of  his  black  boys  who  had  run  away  for  their  freedom.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  the  great  excitement  at  the  time.  The  law  then 
was  that  a  master  could  take  his  slave  anywhere  he  caught  him. 
These  boys  had  been  gone  for  a  year  or  more,  and  were  in  Carlisle, 
when  he  heard  of  their  whereabouts,  lie  determined  to  go  after 
them.  So  he  took  with  him  the  constable  and  one  or  two  others. 
Many  of  his  friends  did  not  want  him  to  go,  but  he  would  not  hear 
them.  I  used  to  think  how  strange  it  was,  he  being  a  professed 
Christian,  and  a  class  leader  in  the  Metho^list  Church,  and  at  the 
(  time  a  leader  of  the  colored  people's  class,  that  he  should  be  so 
J  blinded  by  selflshness  and  greed  that  he  should  risk  his  own  life  to 
/  put  into  slavery  again  those  who  sought  only  for  freetlom.  liow 
/^selfishness,  when  allowed  to  rule  us,  will  drive  us  on,  and  make  us 
act  in  spirit  like  the  great  enemy  of  our  soul,  who  ev«'r  seeks  to 
recapture  those  who  have  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  ITow 
we  need  to  watch  and  pray,  and  on  our  Cod  rely. 

He  did  not  capture  the  boys,  but  in  the  struggle  he  lost  his 
own  life,  and  was  brought  home  dead. 
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But  I  lurn  agnin  to  my  story.  As  I  liavo  siiid,  my  father  hav- 
ing paid  for  himself  was  anxious  to  purchase  his  wife  and  children; 
and  to  show  liow  the  Iiord  heliNul  in  this,  I  must  here  tell  of  thr 
wonderful  conversion  of  my  mother's  young  mistress  and  of  her 
subsequent  death,  and  the  marvelous  answer  to  my  grandmother's 
prayers. 

'IMirrr  was  a  M«'th(MliHt(-anip  Meeting  hrld  at  what  was  at  that 
time  called  Cockey*s  Camp  Ground.     It  was,  I  think,  about  twenty 
miles  away,  and  the  young  mistress,  with  a  number  of  other  young 
|HY)ple,  went  to  this  meeting.     My  mother  went  along  to  assist  and 
Walton  Mi.ss  Celir,  }is  shn  ha<l  always  tlotir.     It  was  an  old-ftish- 
ioned,  red-hot  (./amp  Meeting.     These  young  people  went  Just  as 
a  kind  of  picnic,  and  to  have  a  good  time  looking  on.     They  were 
stauncli  Presbyterians,  and  had  no  affinity  with  anything  of  that 
kind.     Thev  went  more  out  of  curiosity,  to  s(»e  the  Methodists 
shout  and  hollow,  than  anything  rise;  because  they  did  shout  and 
hollow  in  those  days,  tremendously.     Of  course  they  were  res|>ect- 
ful.     They  went  in  to  the  morning  meeting  and  sat  down  quietly 
to  hear  tiie  sermon;  then  they  purposed  walking  about  the  other 
imrt  of  the  day,  looking  around,  and  having  a  pleasant  time.     As 
they  Silt  in  the  congregation,  the  minister  preached  in  demonstra- 
tion of  Mil*  Power  and  of  the  ITolv  (Jhost.     Mv  mother  said  it  was 
a  wonderful  time.     Thr  spirit  (»f  the  Ijord  got  liohl  of  my  young 
mistres.s,  and  she  was  mightily  convicted  and  converted  right  there 
Iwfore  she  left  the  ground;  wonderfully   converted    in   the  old- 
fashioned  way;  the  shouting,  hallelujah  way.     Of  course  it  dis- 
gusted those  who  were  with  lier.     They  were  terribly  put  out. 
Everything  was  spoiled,  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  get  her 
home.     They  coaxed  her,  but  thank  the  I^ord,  she  got  struck 
through.     Then  they  laughed  at  her  a  little.     Then  they  scolded 
her,  and  ridiculed  her;  but  they  could  not  do  anything  with  her. 
Then  they  begged  her  Uj  be  quiet;  told  her  if  she  would  just  be 
quiet,  and  wait  till  they  got  home,  and  wait  till  morning,  they 
wtiuld  be  satisfltHl.     My  mother  was  awfully  glad  that  the  Ijord 
had  answered  her  and  grandmother's  pra^'er.     As  I  have  heard  my 
mother  tell  this  story  she  has  wept  as  though  it  had  just  been  a 
f«'W  days  ago.     Mother  had  only  been  converted  about  two  years 
iM'fore  this,  and  had  always  prayed  for  Miss  (%»lle,  so  Iut  heart  was 
iMuinding  with  gladness  when  Miss  (Vlie  was  conv(*rted.     But  of 
course  she  must  hold  on  and  keep  as  quiet  as  i)ossible;  they  had 
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enough  to  coiiUmuI  wilh,  with  Miss  Colli*.     Molh(*r  saitl  she  s:il  in 
the  biiclv  |mrt  of  tho  curriaf^c  iind  itraycd  all  tlu!  tiiiio.     Aft(>r 
coaxing  her  uwliili;  she:  said  site  woiiltl  try  anil  kv\*[i  qniot,  and 
wait  till  morning.     But  when  she  gut  home  she  could  not  keep 
quiet,  but  began  first  thing  to  praise  the  Jjord  and  shout.     It 
aroused  the  whole  house,  and  of  course  tlicy  were  frightened,  and 
thought  she  had  lost  her  mind.     Hut  naiy,  verily,  she  had  received 
the  King,  and  there  was  great  Joy  in  the  city.    Tliey  got  up  and 
wondered  what  was  the  matter.     They  thought  she  was  dnrad fully 
excited  at  this  meeting.     They  did  all  they  could  to  quiet  her,  but 
they  could  not  do  much  with  her.     Rut  Anally  they  did  get  her 
quiet  and  she  went  to  bed.     But  her  heart  was  so  stirred  and  tilled. 
She  wanted  to  go  then  to  where  they  would  have  lively  meetings. 
She  wanted  to  go  to  the  Methodist  church.    Oh  my!    That  was 
intolerable.    They  could  not  allow  that.    Then  she  wanted  to  go 
to  the  colored  people's  church.    No,  they  would  not  have  that. 
So  they  kept  her  from  going.     Then  they  separated  my  mother 
and  her.    They  thought  maybe  mother  nii^Mit  Uilk  to  her,  and 
ke<*p  up  the  excitement.   So  they  never  let  th«'m  be  together  at  all, 
if  ])ossible.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  was  the  great  dairy, 
and  Miss  Oelie  used  to  slip  over  there  when  she  got  a  chance  and 
have  a  good  time  praying  with  mother  and  grandmother.     Finally 
they  found  they  could  do  nothing  with  Miss  Celie.    So  the  young 
people  decided  they  would  get  together  and  have  a  ball  and  get 
the  notion  out  of  her  head.     So  they  planned  for  a  ball,  and  got  all 
ready.     The  gentlemen  would  call  on  Miss  Celie;  she  was  very 
much  admired,  anyhow;  and  they  would  talk,  and  they  did  every- 
thing they  could.    She  did  nut  seem  to  take  to  it.     But  finally  she 
said  to  mother  one  day,  **Well,  Mary,  it*s  no  use;  they  won*t  let 
me  go  to  meeting  anywhere  I  want  to  go,  and  I  might  as  well  give 
up  and  go  to  this  ball.*'    But  my  mother  said .  **  ITold  on,  my  d(*ar, 
the  Tiord  will  deliver  you.'*    She  used  to  put  on  her  sunbonnet 
and  slip  down  tlmuigh  the  orchard  and  go  down  to  the  dairy  and 
tell  mother  and  grantlmiither;  mot  lu'r  used  to  assist  grand nuitlier 
in  the  dairy.    One  day  mother  said  she  came  down  and  said: 

**Oh!  Mary,  I  can*t  hold  out  any  longer;  they  insist  on  my 
going  to  that  ball,  and  I  have  decided  to  go.  ]t*s  no  use.**  So 
they  had  a  good  cry  together,  went  otT  and  prayed,  and  that 
was  the  last  prayer  about  the  ball.  How  strange!  And  yet  God 
had  that  all  in  his  infinite  mercy — opening  the  prison  to  them 
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ihat  were  bound.  Just  a  week  before  the  ball  came  off,  Miss  Celle 
was  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever.  They  didn*t  think  she  was 
going  to  die  wlicn  slic  was  taken  down,  but  they  sent  for  the  doc- 
tors, the  best  in  the  land.  Four  of  them  watched  over  lier  niglit 
and  day.  Everything  was  done  for  lier  that  could  be  done.  6ho 
always  wantctl  mollior  witli  hor,  t4)  sit  up  in  the  bed  and  liold  h«'r: 
Klie  secnuHl  only  to  rt^st  coniforUibly  tlirn.  8hc  s<M*miHi  lii  liavo 
sinking  spells.  The  skill  of  the  doctors  was  baflled,  and  they  said 
they  could  not  do  any  more.  So  one  day  after  one  of  those  sinking 
spells,  she  called  them  all  around  her  bed  and  said:  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you.     I  have  one  request  I  want  to  make.** 

They  said,  "Anything,  my  dear.*' 

**  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  let  Samuel  have 
Mariam  and  the  children.**  Then  they  had  my  mother  get  up  out 
of  the  bed  at  once.  Of  course  they  didn't  want  her  to  hear  that; 
and  they  said: 

•*Now,  my  dear,  if  you  will  keep  quiet,  you  may  be  a  little 
better.  **  And  then  she  went  off  in  a  kind  of  sinking  spell.  When 
she  snid  this,  and  they  sent  my  mother  out,  she  ran  with  all  her 
might  and  told  grandmother,  and  grandmothor*s  faith  saw  the 
door  open  for  the  freedom  of  her  grandchildren;  and  she  ran  out 
into  tlio  bush  and  told  Jckur.  Of  connto  my  niotlior  had  to  hurry 
back  so  as  not  to  bo  missed  in  the  house.  Miss  Celie  went  on  that 
way  for  three  days,  and  they  would  quiet  her  down.  When  the  second 
dny  came,  and  she  made  the  request,  and  thoy  sent  my  mother 
out,  she  ran  and  told  grandmother  that  Miss  Celie  had  made  the 
same  request;  then  she  ran  back  to  the  house  again,  and  grand- 
mother went  out  and  told  Jesus.  At  last  it  came  to  the  third  and 
last  day.  and  the  doctor  said:  "She  can  only  last  such  a  length  of 
time  without  there  is  a  change;  so  what  3'ou  do,  you  must  do 
quickly.** 

Molhor  was  in  the  bed  behind  her,  holding  hor  up.  Sho  called 
them  all  again,  and  said,  **  1  want  you  to  make  me  one  prt)mise: 
that  is.  that  yon  will  let  Samuel  have  Mariam  and  the  children.** 

**Oh!  yes,  my  dear,**  they  said,  "we  will  do  anything.** 

My  mother  was  a  great  singer.  When  Miss  Celie  got  the 
promise,  she  folded  her  hands  together,  and  leaning  her  head  upon 
my  mother's  breast  she  said,  "Now,  Mary,  sing.** 

And  as  best  she  could,  she  did  sing.  It  was  hard  work,  for 
her  heart  was  almost  broken,  for  she  loved  her  as  one  of  her  own 
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children.  While  she  sang,  MIbs  Celie*s  sweet  spirit  swept  through 
the  gate,  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Iamb.  Ilallehijahl  what  a 
Saviour,  llow  marvelous  that  God  should  lead  iu  this  mysterious 
way  to  accomplish  this  end. 

I  often  say  to  i)eople  that  I  have  a  right  to  shout  more  tlian 
some  follcs;  I  have  been  bought  twice,  and  set  free  twice,  and  so  1 
feel  I  have  a  good  riglit  to  sliout.     Hallelujah! 

I  was  quite  small  when  my  father  bought  us,  so  know  nothing 
about  the  experience  of  slavery,  because  I  was  too  young  to  have 
any  trials  of  it.  How  well  I  remember  mv  old  mistress.  8he 
dressed  very  much  after  the  Friends*  style.  She  was  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I  was  a  good  deal  spoiled,  for  a  little  darkey.  If  I 
wanted  a  piece  of  bread,  and  if  it  was  not  buttered  and  sugared  on 
both  sides,  I  wouldn't  have  it;  and  when  mother  would  gca  uut  of 
patience  with  me,  and  go  for  a  switcli,  I  would  run  U^  my  old  mis- 
tress and  wrap  myself  up  in  her  apron,  and  1  was  safe.  And  oh! 
how  I  loved  her  for  that.  They  were  getting  me  ready  for  mtirkia, 
but  T  didn't  know  it.  I  sup|K>se  that  is  why  they  allowed  me  to 
do  many  things  that  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
do.  They  used  to  take  me  in  the  carriage  with  them  to  church  on 
Sunday.  How  well  I  remember  my  pretty  little  green  satin  hood, 
lined  inside  with  pink.  How  delighted  I  was  when  they  used  to 
take  me.  Then  the  3'oung  ladies  would  often  make  pretty  little 
things  and  give  to  my  mother  for  me.  Mother  was  a  good  seam- 
stress; she  used  to  make  all  of  our  clothes,  and  all  of  father's  every 
day  clothes — coats,  pants  and  vests.  She  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
in  this;  she  had  but  to  see  a  thing  of  any  style  of  dress  or  coat,  or 
what-not,  and  she  would  come  home  and  cut  it  out.  People  used 
to  wonder  at  it.  There  were  no  Butterick's  patterns  then  that  she 
could  get  hold  of.  So  one  had  to  have  a  good  head  on  them  if 
they  kept  nearly  in  sight  of  things.  But  somehow  mother  was 
always  equal  to  any  emergency.  My  dear  old  mistn^ss  used  t4> 
knit.  [  would  follow  her  around.  Sometimes  she  would  walk  out 
into  the  yard  and  sit  under  the  trees,  and  [  would  drag  the  chair 
after  her;  I  was  too  small  to  carry  It.  She  would  sit  down  awhile, 
and  I  would  gather  pretty  flowers.  When  she  got  tired  she  would 
walk  to  another  spot,  and  I  would  drag  the  chair  again.  So  we 
would  spend  several  hours  in  this  way.  My  father  had  proposed 
buying  us  some  time  before,  but  could  not  be  very  urgent.  He  had 
U>  ask,  and  then  wail  a  long  interval  before  ho  could  ask  again. 
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Two  of  the  young  Indies  of  our  family  were  to  be  married,  and  as 
my  brother  and  myself  were  the  oldest  of  the  children,  one  of  us 
would  have  gone  to  one,  and  one  l^i  the  othor,  as  a  dowry.  Put 
how  Ijod  moves  in  a  mysU*rious  way  His  wonders  to)>erform.  My 
grandmother  was  a  woman  of  deep  piety  and  gr(;at  faith.  I  have 
often  heard  my  nioMier  say  that  it  was  U>  the  prayers  and  niighly 
faith  of  my  grandmotluT  that  we  owed  our  freedom.  How  I  do 
praise  the  liord  for  a  Gmily  grandmother,  as  well  as  mother.  She 
had  often  prayecl  that  Ooil  would  open  a  way  so  that  her  grand- 
children might  be  free.  The  families  into  which  these  young  ladies 
were  ti>  marry,  were  not  considrrod  by  the  black  folks  as  goo<J 
masters  and  mistresses  as  we  had;  and  that  was  one  of  my  grand- 
mother's an.xicties.  And  so  she  prayed  and  believed  that  somehow 
God  would  oiwn  a  way  for  our  deliverance.  She  ha«l  often  tr!etf 
and  proved  Ilim,  and  found  Him  to  be  a  present  help  in  troubla 
An«l  so  in  the  way  !  have  already  related,  the  l^ord  did  provido. 
and  my  father  was  i>ermitted  to  purchase  our  freedom. 

"  In  some  way  or  other 
The  Tjord  will  provide; 
It  may  not  be  my  way. 
It  may  not  he  thy  waj*, 
Ami  vi't  in  His  own  wav. 
The  Lord  will  provide.** 


CHAPTER   II. 

REMOVAL  TO  FBNN8TLVANIA— GOING  TO  SCHOOIr— FIRST  RELIGIOUS 

EXPERIENCES— PERNICIOUS    READING. 

After  my  father  had  got  us  all  free  and  settled,  he  wanted  to 
go  and  see  his  brother,  who  had  run  away  for  his  freedom  several 
years  before  my  father  bought  himself.  The  laws  of  Bf aryland  at 
that  time  were,  that  if  a  free  man  went  out  of  the  state  and  stayod 
over  ten  days,  lie.lost  his  residence,  and  could  Ix^  taken  up  and  sold, 
unless  some  proniinrnt  while  |M;rs(>n  interiKMod;  and  then  some- 
times with  dilUculty  they  might  get  him  olf.  But  many  times 
poor  biaclc  men  were  Icidnapped,  and  would  be  got  out  of  the  way 
quiclc.  For  men  who  did  that  sort  of  business  generally  looked 
out  for  good  opportunities.  My  mother's  people  all  livod  in  Mary- 
land. She  hated  to  leave  her  mother,  my  dear  grandmot  her,  and 
80  never  would  consent  to  go  North.  Hut  when  my  failier  went 
away  to  sec  his  brother,  and  stayed  over  thu  ten  days,  she  thought 
best  to  go.  Poor  mother!  How  well  I  remember  her.  After  a 
week  how  anxious  she  was.  She  used  to  sit  by  the  fire  nearly  all 
night.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  3'ear  I  know,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
tell  Just  what  year  it  was.  After  my  father's  death,  my  sister, 
not  knowing  the  value  of  the  free  papers,  allowed  them  all  to  be 
destroyed.  We  were  all  recorded  in  the  naltimore  court  house. 
Many  times  I  had  seen  my  father  show  the  pa{>ers  to  people.  They 
had  a  large  red  seal— the  county  seal— and  my  father,  or  any  of  us 
traveling,  would  have  to  show  our  free  pa|)ers.  Hut  those  I  have; 
not  got,  80  cannot  tell  the  year  or  date.  But,  by  and  by,  the  ninth 
day  came.  I  saw  my  mother  walk  the  floor,  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  sigh.  I  used  to  get  up  out  of  my  bed  and  sit  in  the 
comer  by  the  fire  and  watch  her,  and  see  the  great  tears  as  she 
would  wipe  them  away  with  her  apron.   She  would  say;  * 'Amanda, 

why  don't  you  stay  in  bed?  " 

(34) 
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I  would  make  un  excuse  to  stay  with  her.  Sometimes  I  would 
cry  and  say  I  was  sick.  Then  she  would  call  me  to  her  and  let  me 
lay  my  head  in  her  lap ;  and  there  is  no  place  on  earth  so  sweet  to 
a  child  as  a  mother*8  lap.  I  can  almost  feel  the  tender,  warm, 
downy  lap  of  my  mother  now  as  I  write,  for  so  it  seemed  to  me. 
I  loved  my  father,  and  thouf^ht  he  was  the  f^randest  man  that  ever 
lived.  1  wiui  always  the  favoriti^  of  uiy  father,  and  I  was  sorry 
enough  when  he  was  away,  and  when  1  saw  my  mother  cry,  I 
would  cry,  too.  Ten  days  had  pas.s<*d,  and  father  had  not  come 
yet. 

Bvery  day  some  of  the  good  farmers  around  would  call  to  see 
If  **8am  '*  had  got  home  yet.  My  father  was  much  respected  by 
all  the  hi^t  whili'  fn^ople  in  that  iu*i^hlH>rhoiMl,  and  many  of  them 
would  not  have  said  anything  U>  him  ;  but,  **  If  nothing  was  said 
U)  lnsor*s  Sam  alM>ut  going  out  of  the  state  and  staying  over  ten 
days,  why  all  the  niggers  in  the  county  would  be  doing  the  same 
thing!** 

So  this  was  the  cause  of  the  iiKpiiry.  Oh!  no  one  knows  the 
sadness  and  agony  of  my  poor  mother*s  heart.  Finally  the  day 
came  when  father  returned.  Then  the  friends,  white  and  black, 
who  wished  him  well,  advised  him  to  leave  as  quickly  as  possible. 
And  now  the  breaking  up.  We  wore  doing  wfll,  and  father  and 
mother  had  all  the  work  they  could  do.  The  white  [MH)ple  in  the 
neighborhood  were  kind,  and  gave  my  mother  a  good  many  things, 
so  that  we  children  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  wear.  We  had 
a  house,  a  good  large  lot,  and  a  good  garden,  pigs,  chickens,  and 
turkeys.  And  then  my  mother  was  a  great  economist.  She  could 
make  a  little  go  a  great  ways.  She  was  a  beautiful  washer  and 
ironer,  and  a  better  cook  never  lifted  a  pot.  I  get  my  ability  in 
that  (if  I  have  any)  from  my  dear  mother.  Then  withal  she  was 
an  earnest  (Hiristian,  and  had  strong  faith  in  OimI,  as  did  also  my 
grandmother.  She  was  deeply  pious,  and  a  woman  of  marvelous 
faith  and  prayer.  For  the  reason  stated  my  parents  determined 
lo  move  from  Maryland,  and  so  went  to  live  on  a  farm  owned  by 
John  Lowe,  and  situated  on  the  Baltimore  and  York  turnpike  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

My  father  and  ipother  both  could  read.  But  I  never  remem- 
ber hearing  them  tell  how  they  were  taught.  Father  wjis  the 
betU*r  reader  of  the  two.  Always  on  Sunday  morning  after  break- 
fast he  would  call  us  children  around  and  read  the  Bible  to  us.     I 
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never  knew  iiiiii  U*  sil  down  U)  :i  iikmiI,  no  inaUcr  liow  scunl,  hiil 
what  lie  woiiid  iiKk  (itid's  blessing  b(iror<;  ciilJii^.  ^lolliei*  was  vrry 
tlionglitfnl  and  scrnpultMisly  economical.  8lie  could  get  \i[)  iiie 
best  dinner  out  of  almost  nothing  of  anybody  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  She  often  cheered  my  father's  heart  wlien  he  camt^  liomt;  at 
night  and  said  :  **  Well,  mother,  how  have  you  got  on  to-day?  " 

**  Very  well,**  she  would  say.  It  was  hard  iilanning  sometimes; 
yet  we  children  novtT  had  to  go  to  l»etl  hungry.  After  our  even- 
ing meal,  so  often  of  nice,  milk  ami  mush,  she  wouhl  call  us  chil- 
dren and  make  us  all  say  our  prayers  befonr  we  wtmt  to  bed.  I 
never  remt^mber  a  time  when  1  went  to  bed  without  saying  the 
Ix>rd*8  Prayer  as  it  was  taught  me  by  my  mother.  Even  before 
we  were  free  1  was  taught  to  say  my  prayers. 

I  first  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  to  the  daughter 
of  an  old  Methodist  minister  named  Henry  Dull;  my  U*aeh(ir*s 
name  was  Isabel  Dull.  She  (aught  a  little  private  school  op|K)site 
where  my  mother  lived,  in  a  private  house  belonging  to  Isaac 
Hendricks  (Bishop  Hendricks'  grandfather).  She  was  a  great 
friend  of  my  mother*s,  and  was  very  pretty,  and  very  kind  to  us 
children.  She  taught  me  my  first  spelling  lesson.  There  was 
school  only  in  the  summer  time.  I  had  about  six  weeks  of  it.  I 
first  taught  myself  to  read  by  cutting  out  large  letters  from  the 
newspapi^rs  my  father  would  bring  home.  Then  I  would  lay  them 
on  the  window  and  ask  mother  to  put  them  together  for  mc^ 
to  make  words,  so  that  I  could  read.  T  shall  never  forget  how 
delighted  I  was  when  I  first  read:  '*The  house,  the  tree,  the 
dog,  the  cow.*'  f  thought  1  knew  it  all.  f  wouhl  call  the  othiM- 
children  about  me  and  show  them  how  I  could  read.  1  did  not 
get  to  go  to  school  any  more  till  I  was  about  thirteen  years  old. 
Then  we  had  to  go  about  five  miles,  my  brother  and  mysi^lf. 
There  were  but  ft^w  colored  iK^ople  in  that  part  of  the  country  at 
that  time,  to  go  to  school  (  white  school ),  only  about  live  and  they 
were  not  regular;  but  father  and  mother  were  so  anxious  for  us  to 
go  that  they  urged  us  on,  and  I  was  aii.vious  also.  \  shall  never 
forget  one  cold  winter  morning.  The  sun  was  bright,  the  snow 
very  deep,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold.  My  brother  did  not  go  that 
day,  but  I  wanted  to  go.  Mother  thought  it  was  too  cold;  she 
was  afraid  I  would  freeze;  but  I  told  her  I  could  go,  and  after  a 
little  discussion  she  told  me  I  might  go.  She  told  me  1  could  put 
on  my  brother's  heavy  boots.     T  had  on  a  gixMl  thick  pair  of  stock- 
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ings,  a  warm  linsey-woolsey  dress,  and  was  well  wrapped  up.  Oft 
I  started  to  my  two  and  a  hair  mile  school  house, — John  Rulers 
school  house  on  the  Turnpike.  The  first  half  mile  I  got  on  pretty 
well,  a  good  deal  up  hill,  but  O  how  cold  I  began  to  get,  and  being 
so  wrapped  up  I  couldn't  get  on  so  well  as  I  thought  I  could.  I 
w:is  near  rriMv.ing  to  death.  My  first  thought  w>i8  U)  go  back,  but 
1  w:is  tiK>  plueky,  I  was  afraid  if  I  told  mother  she  wouldn*t  let 
me  go  again,  so  I  kept  still  and  went.  When  I  got  to  the  school 
house  <hN)r,  I  found  1  couldn*t  oimmi  it  and  couldn't  S|)eak,  and  a 
white  boy  came  up  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  in?"  Then  I 
found  I  couldn't  speak,  as  I  tried  and  couldn't.  Ho  opened  the 
door  and  I  went  in  and  some  one  came  to  me  and  took  oft  my  things 
and  they  worked  with  me,  I  can't  tell  how  long,  before  I  recovered 
from  my  stupor.  There  were  a  great  many  farmers'  daughters, 
large  girls,  and  boys,  in  tiie  winter  time,  so  that  the  school  would 
be  full,  so  that  after  coming  two  and  a  half  miles,  many  a  day  I 
would  get  but  one  lesson,  and  that  would  be  while  the  other  schol- 
ars were  taking  down  their  dinner  kettles  and  putting  their  wraps 
on.  All  the  white  children  had  to  have  their  full  lessons,  and  if 
lime  was  left  the  eohired  children  had  a  chance.  1  received  in  all 
about  thn^.  months'  schooling. 

At  thirt<»en  years  of  age  1  lived  in  Rtrausburg,  sometimes  it 
wiis  called  Shrewsbury,  about  thirtt^en  miles  from  York,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  York  turnpike.  I  lived  with  \\  Mrs.  Latimer.  She 
was  a  Southern  lad3%  was  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  She  was  a 
widow,  with  five  children.  It  was  a  good  place,  Mrs.  Ijatimer  was 
very  kind  to  me  and  1  got  on  nicely,  tt  wasin  the  spring  I  went 
there  to  live,  and  sometime  in  the  winter  a  great  revival  broke  out 
and  went  on  for  weeks  at  the  Allbright  Church.  I  was  deeply 
interested  and  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  It  was  an 
old- fash ioiKMl  revival,  seores  wen*  eoiiverted.  No  colored  i)ersons 
went  up  Ut  Uv  prayed  for;  there  were  but  few  aii3'where  In  the 
neigh borhoo<l.  One  old  man  named  Moses  Uainbow,  and  his  two 
Bi»ns,  Samuel  and  .lames,  were  the  only  colored  people  that  lived 
anywhere  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  town.  This  meeting 
went  on  for  four  or  five  weeks.  When  it  closed  a  series  of  meet- 
ings commenced  at  the  Methodist  Church. 

One  of  the  members  wjis  Miss  Mary  HIosit,  daughter  of  Oeorge 
Hloscr,  well  known  through  all  that  region  of  country  for  his  deep 
piety  and  Christian  character,  as  wsis  Miss  Mary,  also.    She  was 
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powerful  in  prayer.  I  never  heard  a  young  person  who  knew  how 
lo  80  take  hold  of  CiikI  for  souls.  Sht^  was  a  [)Ower  f(»r  giKMl  every- 
where she  went.  How  many  souls  I  have  seen  her  lead  to  the 
Cross! 

One  night  as  she  was  speaking  to  persons  in  the  congrega- 
tion, she  came  to  me^  a  poor  colored  girl  sitting  away  back  by  the 
door,  and  with  entreaties  and  tears,  which  I  really  felt,  she  asked  me 
logo  forward.  I  was  the  only  colored  girl  there,  but  I  went.  She 
knelt  beside  me  with  her  arm  around  me  and  prayed  for  me.  1>, 
how  she  prayed!  I  was  ignorant,  but  prayed  as  best  I  could.  The 
meeting  closed.  I  went  to  get  up,  but  found  1  could  not  stand. 
They  took  hold  of  mo  and  stood  me  on  my  feet.  My  strength 
seemed  to  come  to  me,  but  I  was  frightened.  I  was  afraid  to  step. 
I  seemed  to  be  so  light.  In  my  heart  was  peace,  but  T  did  not 
know  how  to  exercise  faith  as  I  should.  I  went  homo  and  res4)lvrd 
1  would  be  the  Ijord*s  and  live  for  him.  All  the  days  were  hai>py 
and  bright.  I  sang  and  worked  and  thought  that  was  all  T  needed 
to  do.  Then  I  joined  the  Church.  I  don^t  renu*niber  the  uanu' 
of  the  minister,  but  I  well  remember  the  name  of  my  class  leader 
was  Joshua  Ludrick.  I  liked  him  for  his  lung  power,  for  1 
thought  then  there  was  a  good  deal  of  religion  in  loud  prayers  and 
shouts.  You  could  hear  him  pray  half  a  mile  when  he  would  gvl 
properly  stirred.  He  was  leader  of  the  Sunday  morning  class, 
which  convened  after,  the  morning  preaching.  My  father  nuil 
mother,  to  encourage  me  in  my  new  life,  joined  thu  Church  and 
the  same  class,  so  as  to  save  me  from  going  out  at  night.  Mrs. 
Latimer*s  children,  three  of  them,  went  to  tin*  Sunday  Sc1uk>1,  antl 
I  must  get  home  so  as  to  have  dinner  in  time  for  the  children  to 
get  off,  but  I  was  black,  so  could  not  be  led  in  class  before  a  white 
person,  must  wait  till  the  white  ones  were  through,  and  I  would 
get  such  a  scolding  when  I  got  home,  the  childr<;n  would  all  be  so 
vexed  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Ijatimcr,  and  my  tnuibles  had  begun.  I 
prayed  and  thought  it  was  my  ero8.H.  I  thought  I  will  change  my 
H(;at  in  the  class,  maybe  that  will  help  me,  and  sat  in  the  ilrst  end 
of  the  pew,  as  the  leader  would  always  commence  on  the  first  end 
and  go  down.  When  I  sat  in  the  first  end,  then  he  would  com- 
mence at  the  lower  end  and  come  up  and  leave  me  last.  Then  I 
sat  between  two,  thinking  he  would  lead  the  two  above  me  and 
then  lead  me  in  turn,  but  he  would  lead  the  two  and  then  jump 
aoro99  me  m^  le»4  all  the  others  »nd  lead  me  last,    I  told  my 
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fallior  I  got  scolded  for  gelling  homo  so  late  and  making  the  chil- 
dren late  for  school.  Father  said  he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Ludrick 
about  it,  but  if  he  did,  it  made  no  change,  and  it  came  to  where  I 
must  decide  either  to  give  up  my  class  or  my  service  place.  We 
wore  a  large  family,  and  father  and  mother  thought  I  must  keep 
niy  situation,  s<»  1  had  to  give  up  my  class.  It  did  not  do  me 
inuoh  giHNi,  anyhow,  to  be  scolded  (rv«>ry  tinu*  I  wont,  so  I  Ix^camo 
earrloss  and  lost  all  the  grace  I  had,  if  I  really  had  any  at  all.  1 
W2is  light  heart(Hi  and  gay,  but  1  always  would  say  my  prayers  and 
read  my  Hible  and  good  books  and  meant  to  get  religion  when  I 
knew  I  could  keep  it.  !  wouldn't  be  a  hypocrite,  no,  not  T,  so  ! 
went  on,  wrapped  up  in  myself.  Then  I  began  to  watch  defects 
in  professors,  which  is  a  poor  business  for  any  one.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  get  near  to  God.  I  saw  many  things  and  heard  many 
things  said  and  done  by  professors  that  I  would  not  do,  I  was 
much  better  than  they  wero.  so  I  went  on  in  my  own  way  for 
awhile. 

ft  has  been  years  ago.  While  living  at  Black's  hotel,  in 
Columbia,  I  remember  reading  a  book.  I  forget  the  title  of  it,  but 
It  was  an  argument  between  an  infldel  and  a  Christian  minister. 
As  I  wont  on  reading  I  became  very  much  interested,  **Oh,**  I 
thought  U)  uiysolf,  *'l  know  the  (Christian  niinistor  will  win.*'  It 
starts  with  the  inHdel  asking  a  question.  The  minister's  answer 
took  two  pages,  while  the  question  ask(*d  only  took  one  page  and  a 
half.  As  thoy  went  on  the  minister  gained  throe  pages  with  his 
answer;  and  the  infidel  seemed  to  lose.  And  then  it  went  on,  and 
by  and  by  the  minister  began  to  lose,  and  the  infldel  gained.  So  it 
went  on  till  the  infldel  seemed  to  gain  all  the  ground.  His  ques- 
tions and  argument  wero  so  pretty  and  put  in  such  a  way  that 
b<*ron^  I  know  it  1  was  captured;  and  by  the  time  I  had  got  through 
the  lKX)k  I  had  the  whole  of  the  infldors  article  stamfM'd  on  my 
memory  and  spirit,  and  the  Christian's  argument  was  lost;  I  could 
scarcely  remember  any  of  it.  Well,  I  was  afraid  to  tell  any  one. 
Oh,  if  any  one  should  And  out  that  I  did  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  I  longed  for  some  one  to  talk  to  that  I  might  empty 
my  crop  of  the  load  of  folly  that  I  had  gathered.  And  I  read 
everything  I  could  get  my  hands  on,  so  as  to  strengthen  me  in  my 
new  light,  as  I  tliought.  Yot  I  whmUmI  to  forget  it,  and  get  cmt  of 
it.  But  it  was  like  a  snare;  I  could  not.  A  year  had  gone.  1 
talked  big  and  let  out  a  little  bit  DOW  and  then.  How  beautiful 
the  old  hymn: 
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**  WliiMi  .h'siis  saw  mo  from  on  high, 
B<;hcld  my  soul  in  ruin  \U\ 
Ho  looked  at  me  with  pitying  oyc, 
And  said  to  me  as  he  passed  by, 
*  With  Oo<l  you  have  no  union.'  " 

Oh,  how  true!  I  longed  for  deliverance,  but  how  to  get  free. 
The  Lord  sent  help  in  this  way:  My  aunt,  my  mother's  half  sister, 
who  now  lives  in  Haiti  more,  and  wlu»m  \  loved  vory  much,  came 
up  to  York,  and  then  to  Wrightsville,  lo  visit  father  and  us  chil- 
dren. T  lived  in  Columbia;  and  \  went  ov(>r  to  see  her  and  had 
her  come  over  with  me.  **Now,*'  I  thought,  •'this  will  be  my 
chance  to  unburden  by  heart.  Aunt  lives  away  down  in  the 
country  in  Quaker  l^ttom,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hereford, 
Md.,  and  I  know  no  one  there,  and  no  one  knows  me;  I  shall  never 
be  there;  and  just  so  that  no  one  kmiws  around  here,  that  is  all  T 
care  for.*' 

My  aunt  was  very  religiously  inclined,  naturally.  She  was 
much  like  my  mother  in  spirit.  So  as  we  walked  along,  erossiiig 
the  long  bridge,  at  that  time  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  we  stop- 
ped, and  were  looking  o(T  in  the  water.  Aunt  said,  '*  How  won- 
derfully God  has  created  everything,  the  sky,  and  the  great 
waters,  etc.** 

Then  I  let  out  with  my  biggest  gun;  I  said,  "How  do  you 
know  there  Is  a  (lod?"  and  went  on  with  just  such  an  air  as  a 
|KN>r,  blind,  ignorant  infidel  is  capable  of  putting  on.  My  aunt 
turned  and  looked  at  me  with  a  look  that  went  through  me  like  an 
arrow;  then  stamping  her  foot,  she  s^ild: 

**  IXm't  you  ever  speak  to  me  again.  Anybody  that  had  as 
good  a  Christian  mother  as  you  had,  and  was  raised  as  you  have 
been,  to  sx>eak  so  to  me.  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you.**  And  Qod 
broke  the  snare.'  I  felt  it.  I  felt  deliverance  from  that  liour. 
How  many  times  I  have  thanked  Ciml  for  my  aunt*s  help.  If  she 
had  argued  with  me  1  don't  believe  I  should  ever  have  got  out  of 
that  snare  of  the  devil  And  i  would  say  to  my  readers,  **Uewaro 
how  you  read  books  tainted  with  error.**  There  are  enough  of  the 
orthodox  kind  that  will  help  you  if  you  will  be  content  with  them, 
and  the  Book  of  books.    Amen. 


CHAPTER   III. 

SOMB  OP  THK  BBMKMBRANCSB  OP  MT  GIRLHOOD  DATS  —  BKLPIHO 
RtlNAWATB — MT  MOTHER  AR0U8SD  —  A  NARROW  KSCAPK  — 
A  TOUCHING  BTORT. 

The  name  of  my  faliior's  landlord  was  John  Ix)wo,  ho  was  a 
w«*:iHhy  farmer,  lived  iM'tween  Now  Market  antl  Shrewsbury?,  Pa. 
Pretty  much  all  the  farmers  round  about  in  those  days  were  anti- 
slavery  men;  Joseph  Hendricks,  Clark  Lowe,  and  a  number  of 
others.  My  father  worked  a  great  deal  for  Isaac  Hendricks,  who 
used  to  keep  the  Blueball  Tavern.  I  and  the  children  have  gath- 
ered many  a  basket  of  applies  out  of  the  orchard,  and  many  a  pail 
of  milk  I  have  liel|NMl  to  carry  to  the  house,  and  ofU*n  at  John 
liOwe*s  as  well;  I  used  to  help  them  churn  often.  And  then  old 
Thomas  Wantlen,  who  us<»d  to  keep  the  store;  how  Well  I  remem- 
ber him.  John  Ix)we  would  allow  my  father  to  do  what  he  could 
in  secreting  the  poor  slaves  that  would  get  away  and  come  to  him 
for  protection.  At  one  time  he  was  Magistrate,  and  of  course  did 
not  hunt  down  |ioor  slaves,  and  would  nupiNirt  liie  law  whenever 
things  were  brought  before  him  in  a  proper  way,  but  my  father 
and  mother  were  level  headed  and  had  good  broad  common  sense, 
81  >  they  never  brought  him  into  any  troiilde.  Our  houw  was  one 
of  the  main  stations  of  the  Under  Ground  Railroad.  My  father 
Ux>k  the  **  Baltimore  AVeekly  Sun  *'  newspai^er;  that  always  had 
advertisements  of  runaway  slaves.  After  giving  the  cut  of  the 
|xx)r  fugitive,  with  a  little  bundle  on  his  back,  going  with  his  face 
northward,  the  advertisement  would  read  something  like  this: 
Thn»e  thousand  dollnrs  reward!  Tlan  away  from  Anerandell 
CViuiity,  Miirylaiul,  sueh  a  <late,  so  many  fi^^t  high,  scar  on  the 
right  side  of  the  forehead  or  some  other  part  of  the  l)ody, —  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  A.  or  R.    So  sometimes  the  excitement  was  so  high  we 

(31) 
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had  to  be  very  discroct  in  order  not  to  attract  suspicion.    My  father 
was  watched  ehtsely. 

I  have  known  him  to  lead  in  the  liar  vest  lieUl  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  men  —  he  was  a  great  cradler  and  mower  in  those  days  — 
and  after  worthing  all  day  in  the  harvest  field,  he  would  come 
home  at  night,  sleep  about  two  hours,  then  start  at  midnight  ami 
walk  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  and  carry  a  poor  slave  to  a  place  of 
security;  sometimes  a  mother  and  child,  sometimes  a  man  and 
wife,  other  times  a  man  or  more,  then  get  home  just  before  «lay. 
Perhaps  he  could  sleep  an  hour  then  go  to  work,  and  so  many 
times  baffled  suspicion.  Never  but  once  was  there  a  poor  slave 
taken  that  my  father  ever  got  his  hand  on,  and  if  that  man  had 
told  the  truth  he  would  have  been  saved,  but  he  was  afraid. 

There  was  a  beautiful  woods  a  mile  from  New  Market  on 
the  Raltimorc  and  York  Turnpike;  it  was  called  IjOwe*s  Camp 
Ground.  It  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  our  house. 
My  mother  was  a  splendid  cook,  so  we  arranged  to  keep  a  boarding 
house  during  the  camp  meeting  time.  We  lia«l  mehms,  and  pies 
and  cakes  and  such  like,  as  well.  Father  was  very  busy  and  had 
not  noticed  the  papers  for  a  week  or  two,  so  did  not  know  there 
was  any  advertisement  of  runaways.  There  were  living  in  New 
Market  certain  white  men  that  made  their  living  by  catching  run- 
away slaves  and  getting  the  reward.  A  man  named  Turner,  who 
kept  the  post  office  at  New  Market,  Ben  Crout,  who  kept  a  regular 
Southern  blood-hound  for  that  purpose,  and  John  Hunt.  These 
men  all  lived  in  New  Market.  Then  there  was  a  Luther  Amos, 
Jako  Hedrick,  Abe  Samson  and  Luther  Samson,  his  son.  I  knew 
them  all  well.  Samson  had  a  number  of  grey-hounds.  So  these 
fellows  used  to  watch  our  house  closely,  trying  every  way  to  catoh 
my  father.  One  night  during  camp  meeting,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  we  children  were  all  on  the  pallet  on  the  floor.  It  was 
warm  weather,  and  father  and  mother  slept  in  the  bed.  A  man 
came  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Father  asked  who  was  there?  He 
said  *'A  friend.  I  hear  you  keep  a  boarding  house  and  1  want  to 
get  something  to  eat.'* 

Father  told  him  to  come  in.  He  had  everything  but  hot 
coffee — so  he  went  to  work  and  got  the  coffee  ready.  Father 
talked  with  him.  The  man  was  well  dressed.  He  had  changed 
his  clothes,  he  said,  as  he  had  been  traveling,  and  it  was  dusty, 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  camp  meeting.    This  is  what  he  said 
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to  my  father.  So  by  and  by  the  coffee  was  ready,  and  father  set 
him  down  to  his  supper.  This  man  had  como  through  New  Mar- 
ket, and  Ben  Crout  and  John  Hunt,  who  had  read  the  advertise- 
ment, saw  this  man  answered  the  description  and  hoping  to  catch 
my  father,  told  him  to  come  to  our  house  and  all  about  my  father 
having  a  lK>arding  house  and  all  about  the  camp  meeting.  It  was 
while  people's  camp  meeting,  but  colored  p(*ople  went  as  well;  it 
used  to  be  the  old  Baltimore  camp,  so  called,  and  so  that  was  the 
way  the  poor  man  knew  so  well  what  to  say.  lie  had  come  away 
from  Louisiana,  and  had  been  two  weeks  lying  by  in  the  day  time 
and  traveling  at  night,  but  had  got  so  hungry  he  ventured  into  this 
town,  and  these  men  were  looking  for  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
it.  When  they  saw  him  they  knew  he  answered  the  advertise- 
ment given  in  the  paper,  for  it  was  always  explicitly  given;  the 
color,  the  height  and  scars  on  any  part  of  his  lK)dy.  Well,  just 
alMint  the  time  the  man  got  tlintugh  willi  his  8up|N'r,  some  om* 
shouted,  *•  Halloo!  '*  Father  went  to  the  door.  There  were  six  or 
seven  white  men,  and  they  said,  "We  want  that  nigger  you  are 
harboring,  he  is  a  runaway  nigger.** 

**1  am    not   harboring   anybody,**   father  said.     Then  they 
began  to  curse  and  swear  and  rushed  upon  him.    The  man  Jumped 
and  ran  up  stairs.     My  mother  had  a  small  baby.    Of  course  she 
w;is  frightiMied  and  jnm|)ed  up,  and  they  were  beating  father  anil 
tramping  all  over  us  children  on  the  floor.     We  were  screaming. 
There  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  an  old  fashioned  ten  plate 
stove.    There  was  no  Arc  in  it,  of  course,  and  as  my  poor  fright- 
ened mother  ran  by  it  trying  to  defend  father,  she  caught  her 
wrapper  in  the  door.  Just  as  a  man  cut  at  her  with  a  spring  dirk 
knife;  it  glanced  on  the  door  instead  of  on  mother.    I  have  thanked 
God  many  a  time  for  that  stove  door.     But  for  it  my  poor  mother 
would  have  been  killed  that  night.     The  |KK»r  man  jum]MMl  outf>f 
the  window  up  st^iirs  and  ran  al>out  two  hundrcMl  yards,  when  }\vi\ 
Crout's  blotxl-honnd  caught  him  and  held  him  till  they  came. 
When  they  found  the  man  was  gone,  they  left  off  beating  father 
and  went  for  the  man.     That  was  the  first  and  last  darkey  they 
ever  got  out  of  Sam  Berry's  clutches.     It  put  a  new  spirit  in  my 
mother.     She  cried  bitterly,  but  O,  when  It  was  all  over  how  she 
had  gathered  courage  and  strength.    The  g«MMl  whitt*  ptntple  all  over 
the  neigh l)orho«Ml  were  aroused,  but  he  was  so  close  to  the  Mary- 
land line  they  had  him  in  Baltimore  a  few  hours  from  then.    And, 
poor  fellow,  we  never  heard  of  him  afterwards. 
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S«)iiir  liiuf,  aiNMil  tlin'o  or  four  nioiitlis  nhrt  lliis,  alonj;  in  tho 
fall,  wc  wore  slotrpiiig  iiiNiUirs.  Om*  iiip:lit  about  twelve  4)*ei(K*k  a 
knock  came  on  the  fence.  My  father  answered  and  went  down 
and  opened  the  door.  Mother  listened  and  heard  them  say  **  run- 
away nigger.*'  She  sprang  up,  and  as  she  ran  downstairs  she 
snatched  down  father's  cane,  which  had  a  small  dirk  in  it;  she 
went  up  and  threw  open  the  door,  pushed  father  aside,  but  he  got 
hold  of  her,  but  O,  when  she  got  through  with  those  men !  They 
fell  back  and  tried  to  apologize,  but  she  would  hear  nothing. 

*'  I  can't  go  to  my  bed  and  sleep  at  night  without  being  hounded 
by  you  devils,"  she  said. 

Next  morning  father  wont  oft  to  work,  but  mother  dressed  her- 
self and  went  to  New  Market ;  as  she  went  she  told  everybody  she 
met  how  she  had  been  hounded  by  these  men.  Told  all  their 
names  right  out,  and  all  the  rich  respecUible  ptH>ple  cried  shame, 
and  backed  her  up.  Dr.  Hell,  the  leading  doctor  in  New  Market, 
who  himself  owned  three  or  four  slaves.  sUxmI  by  my  mother  and 
t4>ld  her  to  HiM»ak  of  it  publicly;  ho  sIu;  sttMMl  on  the  stepping  stone 
at  Dr.  Bell's,  riglit  in  front  of  the  largest  Tavern  in  the  place. 
There  were  a  lot  of  these  men  sitting  out  reading  the  news.  The 
morning  was  a  beautiful  Fall  morning,  and  she  opened  her  moulli 
and  for  one  hour  declared  unto  them  all  the  words  in  her  heart. 
Not  a  word  was  said  against  her,  but  as  the  spectators  and  others 
looked  on  and  listened  the  cry  of  **8hame!  Rhame!"  could  be 
heard;  and  the  men  skulked  away  here  and  there.  Hy  the  time 
she  got  through  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen  of  this  tribe.  That 
morning,  as  mother  went  lo  New  Market,  this  same  blood-hound 
of  Ben  Grout's  was  lying  on  the  sidewalk,  and  as  mother  went  on 
a  lady  she  used  to  work  for,  a  Mrs.  Uutlidge,  saw  the  dog  and  saw 
mother  coming.  She  threw  up  her  hand  to  indicate  to  her  the 
dangerous  animal.  They  generally  kept  her  fastened  up,  but  this 
morning  she  was  not.  Mother  paid  no  attention  but  went  on. 
Mrs.  U.  clasped  her  hands  and  turned  her  back  expecting  every 
moment  lo  hear  mother  scream  out.  She  liNiked  around  and 
mother  was  close  by  the  dog  and  stepped  right  over  her.  She  was 
so  frightened  she  said:  **0,  Mary,  how  did  you  get  by  that  dread- 
faldogof  Ben  Grout's?" 

Mother  was  wrothy,  and  said,  **  I  didn't  stop  to  think  al)Out 
that  dog,"  and  passed  on.  And  this  was  the  wonder  to  everybody 
aroand.    it  waa  the  great  talk  of  the  day  all  about  the  country, 
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how  that  Sam  Berry's  wife  had  passed  Ben  Grout's  blood-hound 
and  was  not  hurt.  Then  tliey  began  to  say  she  must  have  had 
some  kind  of  a  charm,  and  they  were  shy  of  lier.  Ever  after  that 
nobody,  blaclc  or  white,  troubled  Sam  Berry's  wife.  It  was  no 
charm,  but  was  God*s  wonderful  deliverance. 

AlM>ut  two  years  or  more  afU»r  tiiis,  the  paiN^rs  were  full  of 
notices  of  a  very  valuable  slave  who  had  run  away.  A  heavy  re- 
ward was  offered.  He  had  by  God's  mercy  got  to  us,  and  by  mov- 
ing the  poor  fellow  from  place  to  place  he  had  been  kept  safe  for 
about  two  W3eks,  as  there  was  no  possible  chance  for  father  or  any 
one  to  get  him  away,  so  closely  were  we  watched.  My  father  was 
a  very  early  riser,  always  up  and  out  about  day  dawn.  Our  house 
stood  in  the  valley  between  two  hills,  so  that  the  moment  you 
struck  the  top  of  the  hill,  either  way  coming  or  going,  you  could 
8<«c  every  move  around  our  house.  Just  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  there  used  to  stand  two  large  chestnut  trees,  but  these  had 
been  blown  down  by  a  great  storm  some  time  before,  so  there  was 
no  screen  to  hide  the  house  from  full  view.  This  morning,  while 
out  in  the  yard  feeding  the  pigs,  he  saw  four  men  coming  on  horse- 
back. He  knew  they  were  strangers.  He  could  not  get  in  the 
house  to  tell  mother,  so  he  called  to  her  and  said:  *' Mother,  I  see 
four  men  coming;  do  the  best  yon  can.*' 

She  must  act  in  a  moment  without  being  able  to  say  a  word 
more  to  father.  The  |H)or  slave  man  was  uiistairs.  She  brought 
him  down  and  put  him  between  the  cords  and  straw  tick.  As  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  her  bed  was  not  made  up.  In  the  old- 
fashioned  houses  in  the  country  we  did  not  have  parlors.  The 
front  room  downstairs  was  often  used  as  the  bed- room.  My  little 
brother,  two  years  old,  slept  in  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  men  rode 
up  and  spoke  to  my  father.  He  was  a  very  |M)lite  man.  "Good 
morning,  gentU^men,  good  morning,  you  are  out  quite  early  this 
morning." 

••Yes,  we  are  looking  for  a  runaway  nigger."    Just  then  my 
father  recognized  the  high  sherllT  i\a  Mr.  E.,  who  was  formerly 
his  young  master.     ••  Why,  is  this  is  not  Mr.  E.  ?  " 
"Yes,  Sam,  didn't  you  know  me?" 

My  father  made  a  wonderful  time  over  him,  laughed  heartily 
^.d  said:  "What  in  the  world  is  up?" 

"l>o  j'ou  know  anything  about  this  runaway?" 

Another  S[ioke  up  and  said:  **We  have  a  search  warrant  and 
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wc  mean  to  have  lliut  nigger.    Wc  want  t<>  know  if  you  liave  liim 
l)id  away." 

•'Well,*'  fallier said,  *'ir  1  tell  you  1  liavo  not,  you  won't  belifvo 
me;  if  I  tell  you  1  have,  it  will  not  satisfy  you,  so  come  in  and  look." 

He  didn't  know  a  bit  what  mother  had  done,  but  he  knew  she 
had  a  h«*ad  on  her,  and  he  could  trust  her  in  an  emergency.  The 
men  hesitated  and  said:  **It  is  no  use  for  us  U)  go  in,  if  you  will 
Just  tell  us  if  you  have  him  or  know  anything  about  him."  Aiu\ 
father  said:  *' You  come  in,  gentlemen,  and  Imik." 

They  said,  '*  We  have  heard  your  wife  is  the  devil,"  and  then, 
speaking  very  nicely,  **  You  know,  Sam,  we  don't  want  any  trouble 
with  her,  you  can  tell  us  Just  as  well." 

'*No,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  better  satisfied  if  you  go  in  and 
see  for  yourselves." 

Just  then  mother,  in  the  most  dignified  and  polite  manner, 
threw  open  the  door  and  said:  '*Qood  morning,  gentlemen,  come 
right  in."  So  they  laughed  heartily.  Two  dismounted  and  came 
in,  went  u]istairs,  1(K>ked  all  about  while  one  hniked  in  tlie  kitchen 
behind  the  chimney,  in  the  iK)t  closet;  and  my  mother  went  to  the 
bed  and  threw  back  the  cover  (she  knew  what  cover  to  throw  back, 
of  course,)  there  lay  my  little  brother.  She  said:  **Ix)ok  every- 
where, maybe  this  is  he?" 

**My!  Sam,"  one  of  them  said,  "here  is  a  darkey,  what  will 
you  take  for  him?" 

**No,  you  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  him,"  father  said. 
Then  mother  said:  *'Now,  gentlemen,  look  under  the  bed  as  well; 
you  haven't  examined  every  thing  here,"  and  they  laughed  and 
ran  out  and  said:  **  Well,  Sam,  we  sec  you  haven't  got  him." 

And  father  said:  **WclI,  now  you  are  better  satisfied  after 
you  have  looked  yourselves."  So  he  didn't  tell  any  He,  but  he  had 
the  darkey  hid  Just  the  same! 

They  mounted  their  horses  and  went  oiT  full  tilt  to  York.  We 
children  were  sharp  enough  never  to  show  any  sign  of  alarm.  Poor 
me,  my  eyes  felt  like  young  moons.  The  man  wus  safe.  After 
they  had  got  away,  mother  got  the  poor  fellow  out,  and  he  was  so 
weak  he  could  scarcely  stand.  He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
cried  like  a  child.  Poor  fellow,  he  thought  he  was  gone,  and  but 
for  my  noble  mother  he  would  have  been.  We  soon  got  him  off  to 
Canada,  where,!  trust,  he  lived  to  thank  and  praise  Qod,  who 
delivered  him  from  the  liand  of  his  masters. 
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I  can*t  tell  Just  how  long  it  was  after  this  occurrence,  but  it 
was  in  harvest  time.  My  father  liad  got  home  from  work  and  was 
sitting  out  in  the  front  yard  resting  himself;  it  was  Just  beginning 
U)  get  dusk.  We  children  were  all  around  playing.  A  tall,  well- 
built  man  came  up  to  the  fence.  Father  said:  **Good  evening, 
my  friend.**  The  iMM»r  man  treniblecl,  and  Riiid:  **l  don't  know  if 
you  are  a  friend  or  a  fiM',  hut  1  am  at  your  mercy.** 

**l)on*t  fear,**  said  father,  **3'ou  are  safe.**  Then  he  sat  on 
the  fence  a  while  and  began  to  tell  his  sad  story.  His  feet  had 
become  so  sore  he  could  not  travel.  He  had  come  away  from  New 
Orleans.  He  said  his  master  owned  a  large  sugar  plantation  and 
he  was  one  of  the  head  molasses  boilers.  His  master  was  a  very 
INissionate  man,  and  had  threaUMied  sevenil  tinu*s  io  sell  him 
because  he  was  a  Christian  and  would  pray,  but  he  was  a  valuable 
man  and  so  he  held  on;  but  he  had  committed  a  great  offense  this 
time.  He  said  he  was  very  tired,  and,  something  he  never  did  in 
his  life  before,  he  fell  asleep  from  sheer  weariness,  and  so  burnt 
many  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  this  so  enraged  his  master  that 
he  determined  to  sell  him.  He  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  if 
I  remember  correctly.  His  master  had  him  handcufTed  and  put 
in  the  cellar  under  the  house,  till  the  Georgia  traders  came.  When 
the  money  was  paid  they  generally  had  a  great  time  drinking  and 
gambling.  He  said  he  could  not  get  to  see  his  wife.  O,  how  he 
prayed  all  day  and  all  night.  His  young  mistress,  whom  he  had 
often  iiur8i>d  when  she  was  a  little  child  and  whom  he  used  often 
to  carry  about  from  place  to  place,  was  very  much  attached  to 
him,  as  was  frequently  the  case.  She  had  been  away  North  to 
s<dHN>l  and  was  a  Christian,  and  that  may  explain  what  followed. 
Hlie  was  home  from  school  Just  at  this  time,  and  like  Queen  Esther, 
when  pleading  for  her  |)eople,  she  was  made  queen  Just  in  time. 
The  evening  lM^fon»  the  morning  he  was  Uy  lie  taken  away  they 
were  having  a  g(M>d  Jollincatioiitime.  She  waiUnl  till  they  wi^re 
ull  full  of  excit(*ment,  and  being  a  great  favorite  of  her  fatli('r*s 
she  managed  to  get  the  keys  of  the  cellar  and  went  in  and  unlocked 
his  handcuffs  and  made  him  swear  to  heron  his  knees  that  if  they 
ever  caught  him  he  would  never  betray  her.  Then  she  told  him 
which  way  to  go,  to  follow  the  North  Star,  which  most  of  the 
slavt^  seemed  to  understand  and  travel  by.  She  gave  him  a  little 
money  and  something  to  eat.  He  prayed  for  God*s  blessing  on 
her,  and  told  her  he  would  die  if  he  wiis  Uiken,  but  would  never 
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betray  her;  so  he  would,  f  shall  never  forget  how  he  cried  as  he 
told  this  story  to  my  fathf>r.  He  said  he  had  traveled  for  three 
weeks,  and  after  his  food  was  all  gone  he  lived  on  berries,  black* 
berries  were  just  ripe.  He  would  lie  by  in  the  day  and  travel  at 
night;  kept  in  the  woods,  never  traveled  in  day  time,  only  when  it 
would  rain.  We  soon  took  him  in  and  got  water  and  bathed  his 
feet.  Mother  got  him  a  gooil  supper.  O,  how  the  |K)or  man  ate; 
he  was  nearly  starved.  We  kept  him  alNMit  two  weeks,  and  then 
sueceetled  in  getting  him  olf  U»  drar  oKI  ('aiiada.  O,  how  nuieh 
this  iMM>r  slave  man  went  through  for  only  the  liberty  i)f  his  boily, 
and  yet  how  few  there  nro.  that  are  willing  to  make  any  sjicritlce 
to  secure  tlie  freedom  of  souls  that  Jesus  so  freely  otfers,  for  if  the 
Son  shall  make  you  free  then  are  ye  free,  indeed.  Thank  God, 
these  days  of  sadness  are  past,  never  to  be  repeated,  I  trust.  The 
poor  man,  I  suppose,  never  heard  of  his  wife  and  children,  for  this 
was  years  before  the  war  and  it  was  not  likely  they  ever  met  on 
earth  again,  but  I  trust  they  will  meet  beyond  the  river  wliere  the 
surges  cease  to  roll. 
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MOTINn   FItOM   LOWP/8   KARM.— MARRIAGE. —  CONYBRSIOK. 

After  twelve  years  on  John  Ijowc*8  frtrm,  my  father  had  an 
offer  from  a  man  named  John  Hear;  it  was  between  Ave  and  six 
miles  from  where  we  were.  It  was  a  small  farm  and  my  father 
had  a  better  chance  to  help  himMf.  lie  used  to  work  a  good  deal 
in  Strausburg  then.  Dr.  Bull  and  his  brother,  Rev.  Wesley  Bull, 
lived  in  Strausburg.  My  oldest  brother  lived  with  the  doctor  a 
long  time  and  took  care  of  his  horses.  The  doctor  married  a  Miss 
Jane  Berry,  daughter  of  old  Colonel  Berry,  of  Baltimore.  They 
first  settled  in  Strausburg.  I  lived  with  them  some  time.  How 
well  I  remember  the  old  Colonel;  he  used  to  come  to  visit  them, 
and  was  very  kind  U>  me.  Would  often  speak  to  me  about  my 
sours  in U*reHt,  hut  I  was  yoking  and- did  not  pay  much  attention 
at  the  time,  but  I  never  forgot  it.  After  a  time  Dr.  Hull  moveil  to 
Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Turner,  who  married  Miss  Julia  Berry,  Mrs. 
Huirs  8isti«r,  lived  in  Strausburg,  then  I  lived  with  Dr.  Turner. 
How  well  1  remember  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turner.  They  were  very  fond 
of  Maryland  biscuit,  and  though  1  was  young,  I  had  the  reputation 
of  making  the  best  Maryland  biscuit  and  frying  the  nicest  chicken 
of  anyone  around  there,  and  the  doctor  used  to  say  *'  Amanda  can 
beat  them  all  making  Maryland  biscuit  and  frying  chicken.*'  Myl 
how  It  did  please  me!  Somehow  it  is  very  encouraging  to  servants 
to  tell  them  once  in  a  while  that  they  do  things  nicely;  it  did  me 
go<Ml.  I  would  almost  kill  myself  to  please  them,  and  Doctor 
Turner's  mother,  dear  Mrs.  Flynn,  what  a  good  woman  she  was! 
She  gave  me  the  first  Testiiment  I  ever  had  and  used  to  come  into 
the  kitchen  and  read  to  me  sometimes.  She  came  several  times 
on  a  visit  to  set  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turner.  After  a  time  Dr.  Turner 
niovfHi  back  to  Baltimore  again,  I  went  with  them.  It  wns  my 
first  time  in  Baltimore.  We  got  in  at  night  and  I  remember  how 
1  iiad  never  seen  fine  lights  giitU^rlng  in  drug  stores  before,  and  as 
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we  drove  along  1  thought  I  never  saw  such  pretty  houses  in  my 
life.     O,   I  was  thoroughly  captivated.     We  had  a  long  way  t(» 
drive  from  the  station  then.    Col.  Berry  lived  at  Poplar  Grove, 
just  a  little  out  of  Baltimore.     Dear  old  Mrs.  Berry,  Mrs.  Turner 
and  the  Doctor,  and  the  old  Colonel  met  us  at  the  station.     How 
well  I  remember  the  old  home  in  the  grove;  it  was  tlu^fall  of  the 
year;  it  was  not  late,  but  the  fires  were  lighted  and  all  was  so 
cheery.    T  remembt^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurst,  the  three  chihlri'n,  Mi.sB 
Petty  and  Missie,  and  little  Berry  and  Mr.  Sonierlleld,  Miss  Kinily 
and  Mis.s  Kli/.a.     Dr.  Turner  took  a  house  in  t4>wn  on  thi;  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Pearl  streets,  Baltimore.     1  remained  nil  Christmas, 
Uien  my  mother  came  to  see  me  and  I  went  home  with  her.     Soni«' 
time  after  that  Dr.  Waugh  moved  to Strausburg;  Bishop  Wa ugh *s 
Vjon,     I  remember  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Waugh  well.     I  always 
admired  Mrs.  Dr.  Waugh  so  much;  she  never  seemed  to  be  cross 
about  anything,  nor  at  any  time.     The   Doctor,    tin),   was  very 
gentle  and  quiet,  but  Mrs.  Bishop  was  not  so  much  so,  though  she 
was  very  nice.     Mrs.  Docl4>r  did  not  like  Strausburg,  s«>  they  «li(l 
not  stay   very   long,   but  returned   to  Baltimore  again.     In  tht^ 
course  of  time  Rev.  Isaac  CoUis  was  appointed  to  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  I  went  to  live  with  them  a  few  months.     My 
father  used  to  do  all  their  gardening.     When  their  time  was  out^ 
they  moved  away.     O,  what  changes  have  been  since  then;  the 
most  of  these  have  gone  to  their  reward,  but  some  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren  still  live.     Dear  Mrs.  Turner*s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wilson  now,  whose  husband  is  pastor  of  Wesley  Cha|)el  in  Waslv 
ington,  is  her  mother  right  over  again  in  kindness  and  amiableness 
of  disposition.     Mr.  Wilson,  her  husband,  is  a  noble  man  of  (iiul. 
I  shall  never  forget  their  kindness  to  me  last  October,  the  time  of 
the  great  Ecumenical  conference.     Mrs  Burres  asked  me  to  lead 
the  holiness  meeting   that   is  held   at  the  Wesley  chaiM'l  cvrry 
Wedncstlay   at   11   (»'cU>ck,   and   when   the  meeting   clt»s<*d    \vht» 
should  come  and  speak  l4)  me  but  dear  Mrs.  Wilson  iind  hrr  hus- 
band.    Then  site  hild  nie  wh«i  she  wiM,  Mrs.  Turner's  daughter. 
She  was  married  and  had  two  lovely  children.     Mr.  Wilson  and 
she  invited  me  to  their  home  to  lunch  with  them.    Well,  1  thought 
that  is  a  big  thing  to  be  invited  to  lunch,  for  1  had  walked  about 
for  two  days  and  there  was  not  a  restaurant  in  the  great  capital  of 
Washington  where  a  colored  Christian  lady  or  gentleman  could  go 
and  sit  down  and  get  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  dinner;  and  now  to  be 
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invited  licre  to  luncli,  I  tliouglit  what  docs  it  really  mean?  Of 
course  I  accepted  tlio  invitation.  I  had  tliouglit  Washington  was 
like  liosUtn  or  London.  I  had  no  such  difTlcnlty  there.  Thank 
God  for  real,  practical,  inright,  outriglit,  downright  common 
8(Misc;  that  is  all  1  think  piH)ple  need  on  the  color  line.  May  the 
liord  give  it  to  us  quick.  Amen.  I>t^*ir  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
lacked  nothing  in  that  line.  God  bless  them!  When  1  went  1  wiis 
shown  into  the  parlor;  my  wraps  were  taken,  and  in  a  little  while 
Mrs.  W^ilson  came  in.  We  had  a  pleasant  little  chat,  then  came 
her  sister;  I  was  Introduced.  She  was  so  nice,  then  the  dear  little 
children.  In  a  little  while  then  Mr.  Wilson  came  with  a  gentle- 
man from  the  conference,  then  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were  their 
guests.  I  was  introduciMl  to  all  as  easily  and  naturally  and  common 
sense-like  as  possible.  Then  we  went  to  lunch.  The  little  girl  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  she  and  I  led  the  way.  The  little  thing  was 
80  nice  she  said,  **  Are  you  going  to  sit  at  the  table  with  me?'* 

"Would  you  like  me  to  do  so?  " 

"Yes." 

1  don't  suppose  this  was  an  everyday  occurrence;  It  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  so,  but  when  occasions  do  come,  all 
that  is  really  needed  is  simple,  real,  manly,  broad.  Christian  com- 
mon H**im\  Mr.  Wilson  sat  at  tin*  head  of  tin*  tahh\  I  at  the 
right,  and  the  dear  little  girl  next,  and  her  little  brother  next  and 
the  others  in  order.  We  had  an  elegant  lunch,  mu\  a  viTy  pleas- 
ant and  profltahli*  time  t4>gether.  AVe  ttiiked  about  India,  Africa, 
Paris,  llome,  Bgyi>t,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isles  of  the  St^a, 
and  ended,  I  believe,  with  the  Hero  of  the  CJongo,  Bishop  Taylor. 
We  went  upstairs,  and  after  a  little  further  chat  Mr.  Wilson 
asked  me  to  sing  and  pray  with  them.  I  sang  several  songs.  One 
was: —  "The  very  sjime  Jesus." 

"The  very  same  Jesus, 
The  very  same  Jesus, 

O  praise  His  name; 

He  is  just  the  same. 
The  very  same  Jesus." 

The  other  one  was: — 

"timl  is  able  U»  di'liver  tln»e 
Though  by  sin  opitri'ssed; 
do  to  II im  for  rest. 
Our  (Jod  is  able  to  deliver  thee." 
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The  riord  blest  the  singing  U>  tliem,  and  our  hearts  were 
inelte<1,  then  we  knelt  to  pray.  O,  how  tlie  l^ord  h<*l|M'«l  me  U> 
pray.  My  own  heart  was  overflowing  with  gratitude  Tor  the  kind- 
ness shown  me,  for  1  recognized  the  hand  of  Qod  in  it  all,  and  so 
praised  Him.     Amen. 

Id  September,  1854,  I  was  married  to  my  first  husband,  C. 
Devine,  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Pleasant,  a  Baptist  minister  in 
Columbia.  My  father  did  not  object  to  my  marrying,  only  on  th<> 
grtnind  that  1  was  rather  young,  and  I  thought  so,  too,  but  still, 
like  so  many  young  i>eopie,  1  said,  **  Hut  well,  1  know  1  can  get 
on."  Then  there  was  the  fellow  saying  all  the  nice  things  he 
would  do  for  me,  and  1  believed  it  all,  of  course.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  I  wished  1  had  not  believed  half  he  said,  though  in 
many  things  he  was  good.  He  believed  in  religion  for  his  moth* 
er'ssake.  6he  was  a  goo4l  woman,  he  said,  though  I  never  Siiw 
her.  He  had  two  sisters  who  lived  in  Columbia.  He  could  talk 
^n  the  subject  of  religion  very  sensibly  at  times;  but  when  strong 
drink  would  get  the  better  of  him,  whirii  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
was  quite  often,  then  he  wjis  very  profane  and  unreasouable.  We 
had  two  children.  The  first  died;  the  other,  my  daughter  Maze, 
is  now  married  and  living  in  Baltimore. 

In  1855  I  was  very  ill.  Everything  was  done  for  me  that 
could  be  done.  My  father  lived  in  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  and  was 
very  anxious  about  my  soul.     But  I  did  not  feel  a  bit  concerned. 

I  wanted  to  be  let  alone.  How  I  wished  that  U4»  one  would 
speak  to  me.  One  day  my  father  said  to  me,  '*  Amanda,  my 
child,  you  know  the  doctors  say  you  must  die;  they  can  do  no 
more  for  you,  and  now  my  child  3'ou  must  pray.'* 

O,  I  did  not  want  to  pray,  I  was  so  tired  1  wanted  to  sleep. 
The  doctors  said  they  must  keep  me  aroused.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  after  the  doctor  had  given  me  up,  I  fell  asleep  about 
two  o'clock,  or  I  seemed  to  go  into  a  kind  of  trance  or  vision,  and 
I  saw  on  the  fiMit  of  my  bed  a  most  beautiful  angel.  UsUmkIou 
one  f(M)t,  with  witigH  spread,  l(M>king  me  in  tlu^  face  and  m4»ti«uiiiig 
me  with  the  hand;  it  said  **Uo  back,"  three  timeji,  '*Qoback,  IJo 
back,  (>o  back." 

Then,  it  seemed,  I  went  to  a  great  Camp  Meeting  and  there 
seemed  to  be  thousands  of  people,  and  I  was  to  preach  and  the 
platform  I  had  to  stand  on  was  up  high  above  the  people.  It 
seemed  it  was  erected  between  two  trees,  but  ntNir  the  to|)S.     How 
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I  got  on  it  I  doiiH  know,  but  I  was  on  this  platform  with  a  large 
Bible  openrd  and  1  was  preaching  from  these  words: — "And  I  if 
I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.*'  O,  how  1  preached, 
and  the  people  were  slain  right  and  left.  1  supix>sc  I  was  in  this 
vision  about  two  hours.  When  1  came  out  of  it  I  was  decidedly 
better.  When  the  doctor  called  in  and  looked  at  me  he  was 
astonished,  but  so  glad.  In  a  few  days  I  wits  able  to  sit  up,  and 
in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  to  walk  about.  Then  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  pray  and  lead  a  Christian  life.  I  thought  Qod  had 
spared  me  for  a  purpose,  so  I  meant  to  be  converted,  but  tin  my 
own  way  quietly.  I  thought  if  1  was  really  sincere  it  would  be 
all  right. 

I  cannot  remember  the  time  from  my  earliest  childhood 
that  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  Christian,  and  would  often  pray 
alone.  Sometimes  I  would  kneel  in  the  fence  corner  when  I  went 
for  the  cows  to  bring  them  home.  Sometimes  u])stairs,  or 
wherever  I  could  be  a\one,.  I  had  planned  just  about  how 
1  was  going  to  be  converted.  I  had  a  strong  will  and  was  full  of 
lYride.  When  I  said  I  would  not  do  anything,  I  was  proud  of  my 
word,  and  people  would  say,  "Well,  you  know  if  Amanda  says 
she  won *t  do  anything,  jou  might  as  well  try  to  move  the  ever- 
lasting hills.**  And  tliat  IntlaMMl  me  and  I  thought,  "<>,  how 
nice  to  have  a  reputation  like  that.**  1  would  5«tick  to  It;  I  would 
not  give  in;  my  pride  held  me.     I  went  on  in  tins  course  till  1850. 

In  a  watch  meeting  one  night  at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania,  a  revival  started.  1  lived  with  Mrs.  Morris, 
nnl  far  away,  and  I  could  hear  the  singing,  but  I  did  not  mean  to 
go  forward  to  the  altar  to  pray:  1  didn*t  belfeve  in  making  a  great 
noise.  1  said,  "  If  you  are  sincere  the  Ijord  will  bless  you  any- 
where, and  I  don*t  mean  to  ever  go  forward  to  the  altar;  that  1 
will  never  do."  So  I  prayed  and  struggled  day  after  day.  week 
after  week,  trying  to  And  light  and  peace,  but  I  constantly  came 
up  against  my  will.  God  showed  me  1  was  a  dreadful  sinner,  but 
still  I  wanted  to  have  my  own  way  about  it.  I  said,  "  I  am  not  so 
bad  as  Bob  Loney,  Meil  Snievely,  and  a  lot  of  others.  I  am  not 
like  them,  I  have  always  lived  in  first-class  families  and  have 
always  kept  company  with  first-class  servant  girls,  and  I  don*t 
nt*«Ml  to  go  there  anil  pruy  like  tlioso  |MMiplr  do.**  All  this  went  gn 
in  my  mind. 

At  last  one  night  they  were  singing  so  IxMiutifuily  in   i\i\ii 
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Church,  I  felt  drawn  (4>  go  in,  and  went  and  sat  away  back  n^ 
the  d(K>r  and  they  were  inviting  |N*rs()nB  forward  for  prayers. 
O,  so  nnany  of  them  were  g«)ing,  the  altar  was  filled  in  a  litth; 
while,  and  though  I  went  in  with  no  intention  of  going  myself,  as 
1  sat  there  all  at  once,  —  I  can't  tell  how,  —  I  don't  know  how,  —  I 
never  did  know  how,  but  when  I  found  myself  I  was  down  tin* 
aisle  and  half  way  up  to  the  altar.  All  at  once  it  came  to  me, 
"There,  now,  you  have  always  said  you  would  never  go  forward 
to  an  altar,  and  there  you  are  going.  '* 

I  thought  1  would  turn  around  and  go  back,  but  as  I  went  to 
turn  facing  all  the  congregation,  it  was  so  far  to  go  back,  so  I 
rushed  forward  to  the  altar,  threw  myself  down  and  began  to  pray 
with  all  my  might:  **  O,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  I  O,  I^rd,  have 
mercy  on  me!  O,  Lord,  save  me,  '*  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  till  I  was  hoarse.  Finally  I  quieted  down.  There  came  a 
stillness  over  me  so  quiet.  I  didn't  understand  it.  The  meeting 
closed.     I  went  home. 

If  I  had  known  how  to  exercise  faith,  T  would  have  found 
peace  that  night,  but  they  did  not  instruct  us  intelligently,  so  I 
was  left  in  the  dark.  A  few  days  after  this  I  took  a  service  place 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Columbia,  with  a  Quaker  family 
named  Robert  Mifflins.  This  was  in  January.  I  prayed  inces- 
santly, night  and  day,  for  light  and  peace. 

After  I  had  got  out  to  Mr.  Mittiins',  I  began  to  plan  for  my 
spring  suit;  I  meant  to  be  converted,  though  I  had  not  given  up  at 
all,  but  1  began  to  save  my  money  up  now.  There  were  some 
pretty  styles,  and  I  liked  them.  A  white  straw  bonnet,  with  very 
pretty,  broad  pink  tie-strings;  pink  or  white  muslin  dress,  tucked 
(o  the  waist;  black  silk  mantilla;  and  light  gaiter  boots,  with 
black  tips;  I  had  it  all  picked  out  in  my  mind,  my  nice  spring  and 
summer  suit.  I  can  see  the  little  box  now  where  I  had  put  my 
money,  saving  up  for  this  special  purpose.  Then  I  would  pray; 
(>,  how  I  prayed,  fasted  and  prayed,  read  my  I^ible  and  prayed, 
prayed  U)  the  ni<N>n.  prayed  Ui  tin;  sun,  prayed  to  the  stars.  I  wiUi 
so  ignorant.  O,  1  wonder  how  (i04l  ever  did  save  me,  anyhow. 
The  Devil  told  me  I  was  such  a  sinner  Qod  would  not  convert  me. 
When  T  would  kneel  down  to  pray  at  night,  he  would  say,  **  You 
had  better  give  it  up;  God  won't  hear  you,  you  are  such  a  sinner.  " 

^hen  I  thought  if  1  could  only  think  of  somebody  that  had 
not  sinned,  and  my  idea  of  great  sin  was  disobedience,  and  I 
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thought  if  1  could  on\y  think  of  somobody  that  had  always  been 
ob<Mlient.  I  novor  thought  about  Jesus  in  that  sense,  and  yet  1 
was  looking  to  Hint  for  pardon  and  salvation. 

All  at  once  it  came  to  me,  **  Why,  the  sun  has  always  obeyed 
<t(Ni,  and  kept  its  place  in  the  heavens,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
have  always  (>lM*yed  OinI,  and  kept  their  place  in  the  heavens,  the 
wind  has  always  ohryiMl  (hnl,  they  all  havtM)lN*yed*'* 

So  I  hogaii,  "(>,  Sun,  you  never  sinned  like  me,  you  have 
always  ohryiil  iUn]  and  kept  your  place  in  th«^  heavens;  tell  Jesus 
I  am  a  |KH>r  sinner/*  ThiMi  when  1  would  sec  the  trees  move  by  the 
wind,  I  would  say,  "O,  Wind,  j-ou  never  sinned  like  me,  you  have 
always  obeyed  God,  and  blown  at  His  command;  tell  Jesus  I  am  a 
|KXir  sinner.'* 

When  I  sc^t  my  |M*c)ple  down  to  tea  in  the  house  I  would  slip 
out  and  get  under  the  trees  in  the  yard  and  look  up  to  the  moon 
ajid  stars  and  pray,  "  O,  M(X)n  and  Stars,  you  never  sinned  like  me, 
you  have  always  obeyed  Qod,  and  kept  3'our  place  in  the  heavens; 
tell  Jesus  I  am  a  poor  sinner.**  One  day  while  I  was  praying  I  got 
desperate,  and  here  came  my  spring  suit  up  constantly  before  me, 
so  I  told  the  Ijord  if  he  would  take  away  the  burden  that  was  on 
my  heart  that  I  would  never  get  one  of  those  things.  I  wouldn't 
get  the  lYonnet,  T  wouldn't  get  the  dress,  f  wouldn*t  get  the  man- 
tilla, I  wouhln't  get  the  shoes.  O,  I  wanted  relief  from  the  burden 
and  then  all  at  once  there  came  a  quiet  peace  in  my  heart,  and 
that  suit  never  came  before  me  again;  but  still  there  was  darkness 
in  my  soul.  On  Tuesday,  the  17th  day  of  March,  185G,  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  kitchen  by  my  ironing  table,  thinking  it  all  over.  The 
I>evil  seemed  to  say  to  me  (I  know  now  it  was  he),  "  You  have 
prayed  to  be  conviTtcd." 

Isaid,  "Yes   • 

•*  You  have  been  sincere.'* 

•*Ye»." 

"  You  have  been  in  earnest.** 

"Yes." 

"You  have  read  yt)ur  Hible,  and  3'ou  have  fasted,  and  you 
really  want  to  be  converted." 

"Yes,  Ijord,  Thou  knowcst  it;  Thou  knowest  my  heart,  I 
really  want  Ut  be  rofivrrM'd.** 

Then  Satan  said,  "  Well,  If  Ood  were  going  to  convert  you  lie 
would  have  done  it  long  ago;  lie  does  His  work  quick,  and  with 
all  your  sincerity  (Jod  has  not  converted  you.*' 
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"Yo8,  thati8si»." 

**  Yoii  mi^ht  as  well  give  it  up,  then/*  said  he,  **  it  is  no  use, 
lie  won't  hear  3'ou  " 

*'Wcll,  I  guess  I  will  just  give  it  up.  T  suppose  I  will  be 
damned  and  I  might  as  well  submit  to  my  fate.**  Just  then  a 
voice  whispered  to  me  clearly,  and  said,  **  Vray  t)iice  more.*'  And 
in  an  insUvnt  I  Sjiid,  '*  T  will.**  Thou  another  voice  seemed  like  a 
|)erson  spealciiig  to  me,  and  it  Siiid,  **  Don't  you  do  it.*' 

•*Yes,  I  will.'* 

And  when  1  siiid,  '*  Yes,  I  will,**  it  seeemed  to  me  the  empha- 
sis was  on  the  "will,**  and  I  felt  it  from  the  crown  of  my  head 
clear  through  me,  **I  WILL,**  and  I  got  on  my  feet  and  said,  **  I 
will  pray  once  more,  and  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  salvation,  I 
am  determined  to  have  it  this  afternoon  or  die.'* 

I  got  up,  put  the  kettle  on,  set  the  table  and  went  into  the 
cellar  and  got  on  my  knees  to  pray  and  die,  for  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  vow  to  God  and  that  He  would  certainly  kill  me,  and  I 
didn't  care,  I  was  so  miserable,  and  I  was  just  at  the  verge  of  des- 
peration. I  had  put  everything  on  the  table  but  the  bread  and 
butter,  and  f  said,  '*Tf  any  one  calls  me  T  won't  get  up,  and  if  the 
bread  and  butter  is  all  that  is  to  go  on  the  Uible,  Miss  Sue  (the 
daughter)  can  finish  the  supper,  and  that  will  save  them  calling 
for  me,  and  when  they  come  down  cellar  after  It  they  will  find  me 
dead!" 

I  set  the  tea  pot  on  the  table,  put  the  tea  cady  down  by  it,  so 
that  everything  would  be  ready,  and  I  was  going  to  die;  and  O, 
Hallelujah,  what  a  dying  that  was!  T  went  down  into  the  cellar 
and  got  on  my  knees,  as  T  had  done  so  many  times  before,  and  I 
began  my  prayer.  **0  Jjord,  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  T  don't 
know  how  else  to  pray.*'  A  voice  said  to  me,  *'  That  is  just  what 
you  said  before.** 

**0,  Ijord.  if  Thou  wilt  only  please  to  have  mercy  on  my  soul 
1  will  serve  Thee  the  longest  day  T  live." 

Tho  Devil  Haid,  *' You  ini^'ht  just  as  well  slop,  you  said  that 
before." 

"0,  Lord,  If  Thou  wilt  only  convert  my  soul  and  make  me 
truly  sensible  of  it,  for  I  want  to  know  surely  that  I  am  converted, 
I  will  serve  Thee  the  longest  day  I  live.'* 

"Yes,"  the  Devil  says,  **you  said  that  before  and  God  ha.i  not 
done  it,  and  you  might  as  well  stop." 
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O,  what  a  conUict.  How  the  darkness  seemed  to  gather 
around  me,  and  in  m}'  desperation  I  looked  up  and  said,  "O,  Lord, 
1  have  come  down  here  to  die,  and  I  must  iiavc  salvation  this 
afternoon  or  deatli.  If  yon  send  me  to  liel)  I  will  go,  but  convert 
my  soul.*'  Then  I  l(H>ked  up  nnd  said,  *'0,  liord,  if  thou  wiltonly 
please  to  help  me  if  evtT  I  barkHlid<'  don't  ever  lot  me  8«m*  thy  face 
in  |M*ae.e.**  And  I  wai(i*d,  and  I  did  not  hear  the  old  KUggestlon 
that  had  lMM*n  following  me,  *'Tliat  is  just  what  you  said  In^fon*,'* 
80  1  said  it  again,  *'0,  Ixird,  if  Thou  wilt  only  pleiisc  to  convert 
my  soul  and  make  me  truly  sensible  of  it,  if  I  backslide  don*t  ever 
let  mc  sec  Thy  face  in  peace/* 

1  prayed  the  third  time,  using  these  same  words.  Then  some- 
how 1  seemed  to  get  to  the  end  of  everything,  f  did  not  know 
what  else  to  say  or  do.  Then  in  my  desperation  1  looked  up  and 
said,  "O,  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt  help  me  1  will  believe  Thee,'*  and  in 
the  act  of  U*Uing  God  I  would,  1  did.  O,  the  peace  and  joy  that 
flooded  my  soul!  The  burden  rolled  away;  1  felt  it  when  it  left 
me,  and  a  flood  of  light  and  joy  swept  through  my  soul  such  as  I 
had  never  known  before.  I  saiu,  "Why,  Lord,  I  do  believe  this  is 
just  what  1  have  been  asking  for,**  and  down  came  another  flood 
of  light  and  peace.  And  I  said  again,  "Why,  Tx>rd,  I  do  believe 
this  is  what  1  have  jiskrd  TIhm*  for.'*  TIh*i»  I  spnmg  U*  my  fret, 
all  around  was  light,  1  was  new.  I  looked  at  my  hands,  they 
looked  new;  I  took  hohl  of  myself  and  said,  "Why,  1  am  new,  I 
am  new  all  over.**  1  clapiH*d  my  hands;  I  run  npoutof  the  cellar, 
I  walked  up  and  down  the  kitchen  floor.  Praise  the  Lord!  There 
seemed  to  be  a  halo  of  light  all  over  me;  the  change  was  so  real 
and  so  thorough  that  I  have  often  said  that  if  1  had  been  as  black 
.'IS  ink  or  as  green  as  grass  or  as  while  as  snow,  I  would  not  have 
been  frightened.  1  wiMit  inU)  the  dining  room;  we  had  a  large 
mirror  that  went  frtim  the  fl(K»r  to  the  ceiling,  and  I  went  and 
IcNiked  in  it  lo  see  if  anything  had  transpired  in  my  color,  because 
there  was  something  wonderful  had  taken  place  inside  of  me,  and 
it  really  seemed  to  nie  it  was  outside  !<k),  and  as  I  looked  in  the 
glass  1  cried  out,  "Hallelujah,  I  have  got  n'liglon:  glory  to  God,  I 
have  got  religion!*'  I  was  wild  with  delight  and  joy;  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  would  split!  1  went  out  into  the  kitchen  and  1 
thought  what  will  I  do,  1  have  got  to  wait  till  Sunday  before  1  can 
tell  anylKMly.  This  was  on  Tin^sday;  Sunday  was  my  day  in  town, 
so  I  began  to  count  the  days,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
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Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday.  O,  it  seemed  to  me  the  days  were 
weeks  long.  My!  can  I  possibly  stand  it  till  Sunday?  I  must  tell 
somebody,  and  as  1  imssed  by  the  ironing  table  it  seemed  as  if  it 
had  a  halo  of  light  all  around  it,  and  I  ran  up  to  the  table  and 
smote  it  with  my  hand  and  shouted,  '*  Glory  to  God,  I  have  got 
religion!**  The  Tjord  Icept  me  level-headed  and  didn*t  make  me 
so  cxciUnl  I  didn*t  know  what  I  was  doing.  Mrs.  Mifllin  was  very 
delicate;  she  had  asthma,  and  1  knew  if  I  said  anything  to  excite 
her  it  might  kill  her,  and  the  Txird  kept  me  so  I  didn*t  make  any 
noise  to  excite  her  at  all.  I  didn't  U*ll  her;  didn*t  feel  letl  to  ti^ll 
her.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house  at  the  time,  not  a  soul.  She 
was  on  the  front  veranda  and  1  had  it  all  to  myself  in  the  kitchen. 
O,  what  a  day!  I  never  shall  forget  it;  it  was  a  day  of  Joy  and 
gladness  to  my  soul.  After  I  had  been  converted  about  a  week  I 
was  very  happy.  One  morning  it  seemed  to  me  f  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  myself,  I  was  so  happy.     I  was  singing  an  oltl  hymn, — 

**()  how  happ3'  are  they,  who  their  Saviour  obey, 
And  have  laid  up  their  treiuiures  alMivc; 
Tongue  can  never  express  the  sweet  comfort  and  peace. 
Of  a  soul  in  its  earliest  love.** 

When  I  got  to  the  verse; — 

"When  my  heart,  it  believed,  what  a  joy  I  received, 
What  a  heaven  in  Jesus*  name; 
'Twas  a  heaven  below,  my  Redeemer  to  know, 

And  the  angels  could  do  nothing  more 
Than  to  fall  at  His  feet,  and  the  story  repeat. 
And  the  Ijover  of  sinners  adore." 

O,  how  my  soul  was  filled.  Just  then  the  enemy  whispered 
to  me,  "There,  you  are  singing  just  a^  if  you  had  religion." 

"Well,  1  have.  I  asked  the  Ijord  to  convert  me  and  He  has 
done  it." 

"  How  do  you  know? " 

"Well  I  knttw  lie  did  it,  lN*eaUHe  it  was  just  what  I  a.sked  the 
liord  to  do,  and  He  did,  and  I  know  He  did,  for  I  never  felt  as  I  do 
now,  and  I  know  I  am  convi-rttHl." 

"  You  have  a  great  blessing,"  the  Devil  said,  "  But  how  do  you 
know  that  is  conversion?** 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "That  is  what  I  asked  the  Tx)rd  to  do  and  I 
believe  He  did  it" 
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''  You  know,  you  don*i  wmni  to  be  a  hypocrite?  ** 

"No,  and  I  will  not  be,  either/* 

**  But  jou  have  no  evidence.** 

*' Evidence,  evidence,  what  is  that?**  Tlien  I  thought,  I  won- 
der if  that  is  m»t  what  the  old  iM^ople  used  to  call  the  wttn(*i«  of 
tlir  B|»irit.  **  Well.**  I  Raiil,  «*  I  won*!  rIiii;.  I  won't  pmy  until  I 
;;rt  tlic  witm*flB.**  Ho  I  lN*gan  and  I  hold  this  fMiint;  iiwX  helpful 
me  to  hold  this  point  I  said,  **  Lonl  I  believe  Tliou  hast  con- 
verted my  soul,  but  the  Devil  says  I  have  no  evidence.  Now  Lord 
give  me  the  evidence,*'  and  I  prayed  a  whole  week.  Every  now 
and  then  the  Joy  would  spring  up  in  my  heart,  the  burden  was  all 
gone,  I  had  no  sadness,  I  could  not  cry  as  I  had  l>cfore,  and  I  did 
not  understand  it  and  so  I  kept  on  pleading,  "Lord,  I  believe 
Thou  hast  converted  me,  but  give  me  the  evidence,  so  clear  and 
definite  that  the  Devil  will  never  trouble  me  on  that  lin«*  again.** 

Praise  the  Lord,  He  did,  and  though  I  have  passed  through 
many  sorrows,  many  trials,  Batan  has  buffeted  me,  but  never  from 
that  day  have  I  had  a  question  in  regard  to  my  conversion.  God 
helped  me  and  He  settled  it  once  for  all. 

This  witness  of  God*s  spirit  to  my  conversion  has  been  what 
has  held  me  amid  all  the  sUirms  of  U^mptation  and  trial  that  I 
have  ikucmmI  thnnigh.  (>  wliat  an  An«'!lior  it  has  IwM^n  at  time  iif 
storm.  Hallflujah,  for  the  f A>r<l  God  Omnipotent  nMgneth.  Ye 
shall  know  if  ye  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.     Amen.    Amen. 


CHAPTER  V. 

now    I    BOUGHT    MT    BIBTER    FRANCES  AND    HOW  THE    LORD    PAID 

THE  DEBT. 

It  was  in  September,  1862.  The  Union  soldiers  were  stationed 
all  along  the  lino,  from  Havre  dc  Qras  and  Monkton,  Md.  My 
aunt,  my  mother's  sister,  lived  aboiit  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Here- 
ford, on  the  old  homestead,  where  my  grandmother  lived  and  died. 
AfttT  the  death  of  my  mother  there  were  six  of  us  ehildrm  at 
home  with  father.  My  aunt,  who  had  Uvn  married  aUiut  two 
years,  wanted  my  father  to  let  one  of  my  sisters  go  with  her  to 
Maryland.  8he  had  but  one  child  of  her  own  at  that  time,  and 
she  wanted  my  sister  to  be  company  for  her  little  child,  and  to 
look  after  him,  as  she  worked  out  by  the  day  very  often.  80  my 
father  gave  her  my  sister  Frances,  who  was  then  about  ten  ye^irs 
old.  It  was  not  very  safe  for  colored  people  to  pass  up  and  down, 
but  sometimes  they  could  do  it  without  being  molested  at  all.  My 
aunt  used  to  come  back  and  forth  once  a  year  to  the  camp  meet- 
ing, as  many  of  the  colored  people,  round  about  did.  The  camp 
meeting  was  then  called  the  old  Baltimore  Camp.  It  was  held  on 
Ix)we*s  camp-ground.  My  sister  was  very  anxious  to  go  with  my 
aunt.  She  promised  to  take  very  good  care  of  her,  so  father  was 
quite  willing  to  have  her  go.  She  had  been  there  about  three 
years,  I  think;  my  aunt  then  had  two  children;  and  my  sister  took 
cari5  of  them  while  she  would  Im?  away  at  wc»rk  every  day;  of 
course  things  didn't  always  go  on  with  children  as  they  should, 
and  then  my  aunt  was  very  severe  on  Frances;  several  times  she 
wlilpiNul  licr  very  severely,  no  that  tln^  neighbors  iuU^rfen'd,  and 
that  made  unpleasant  feelings  between  the  neighbors  and  my 
aunt.  Word  came  to  my  father  about  it,  but  he  could  notgoverv 
well,  nor  did  any  of  the  rest  feel  that  we  could  go;  there  was 
80  much  excitement  about  the  war  we  did  not  like  u>  risk  it 

(50) 
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After  the  war  had  hcgan,  these  soldiers  were  stationed,  as  I  have 
said,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  risk  it,  and  go  and 
see  about  my  sister.   Prior  to  this  my  aunt  had  written  father  that 
Frances  had  got  very  unruly,  and  when  she  would  whip  her  she 
would  run  away,  and  that  she  had  gone  off  somewhere,  and  he 
must  come  and  see  after  her.    I  was  living  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with 
Ci>l.  II  H.  McOraw*s  family.    1  gut  six  dollars  a  month.    I  told 
Mrs.  McQraw  about  my  sister,  and  told  her  I  thought  It  was  safe 
for  me  to  go  now;  that  I  would  be  safer  under  the  protection  of 
the  Union  soldiers.     I  got  her  to  advance  me  fifty  dollars  and  I 
sUirted  on  my  Journey  down  to  Monkton.    I  went  to  Little  York, 
Pa.,  and  from  York  to  Monkton,  Md.    I  got  to  my  aunt's  house 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    She  was  not  at  home.     The 
children  were  there,  and  they  told  me  Frances  was  living  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson.    Well,  f  didn't  know  where  Mr.  Hutchinson  lived, 
but  by  inquiring  got  on  the  right  road.    Finally  I  came  to  the 
man  who  had  been  magistrate  in  that  part  of  the  country;  I 
wanted  to  see  him,  for  I  had  heard  in  that  time  my  sister  had 
been  sold,  so  1  went  in  to  inquire  what  could  be  done.    My  sister 
was  born  free — bom  in  Pennsylvania — and  my  father  and  mother 
were  free,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  could  be  done.     He  told  me 
that  Franc<*s  had  run  off  from  my  aunt  and  come  lo  their  honsis 
and  as  lie  s:iw  she  had  been  very  badly  treated,  and  as  she  was 
very  kind  to  the  children,  his  wife  thought  they  would  keep  her. 
Bhe  came  to  him  for  protection.    Well,  just  at  that  time  they  were 
selling  black  people;  every  one  they  could  pick  up  anywhere  that 
could  not  prove  they  were  free  born,  were  sold  for  so  much.    My 
aunt  was  a  little  vexed,  so  she  did  not  bother  about  Frances,  and 
my  father  could  not  go  and  swear  for  her,  consequently  she  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  a  term  of  ten  years.    He  told  me  that 
all  I  could  do  was  to  see  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  if  he  would  consent 
to  give  her  up,  1  could  get  her  by  paying  him  what  lie  paid  for 
her.    He  said  there  was  nobody  to  come  forward  and  swear  for 
her,  and  he  saw  she  was  not  kindly  treated,  but  that  was  all  he 
could  do  about  it.     He  did  not  take  much  pains  to  give  me  satis- 
faction.   Oh!  those  were  times!   However,  after  he  told  me  what 
he  did,  I  started  for  Mr.  Hutchinson's.     My!  how  I  cried.     How 
1  thought  of  my  dear  mother.     I  was  all  alone.     I  walked  and 
prayed.     I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day.     I  was  very  hungry.    I 
had  possed  several  farm-houses,  and  waiiU^d  to  go  in  and  ask  for  a 
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drink  of  water,  bni  I  was  afraitl.  Finally  1  came  lo  a  \i*.ry  flue 
hoiitte,  standing  baick  fn>ni  ilu?  road;  iMMiutifiil  grounds,  gr<H*n 
grass  and  Ircus,  a  beautiful  white  veranda,  and  an  old  lady  in  a 
white  cap,  sitting  out  on  the  veranda;  there  was  a  pump  in  the 
yard,  with  a  nice  bright  tin  cup  hanging  on  it;  but  there  was  a 
large  dog  lying  on  the  stoop,  so  I  stood  at  the  gate  a  moment;  the 
old  lady  got  up  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the  veranda,  and  I  called 
out  to  her,  "Madame,  I*m  very  thirsty;  will  you  please  let  me 
come  in  and  get  a  drink  of  water?  '*  6he  said  **  Nu,  no;  go  on,  go 
on."  1  nearly  fainted  for  a  moment,  and  I  lifted  my  heart  and 
said,  '*Now,  Lord,  help  me,  and  take  away  the  thirst;  "^and  in  an 
instant  every  bit  of  thirst  and  hunger  left  me;  I  had  not  a  bit,  no 
more  than  if  I  never  had  been  thirsty.  I  walked  on  about  a  mile 
further  in  the  sun;  I  got  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  and  saw  my  poor 
sister.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  heathen  in  Africa,  that  looked 
so  much  like  a  heathen  as  she  did.  I  could  iiardly  8|)cak  to  her. 
Bhe  was  busy  at  work,  and  seemed  to  be  happy,  but  1  was  not.  I 
told  her  I  had  come  afti^r  her,  and  to  see  Mr.  Ilutchinson.  Voin 
tiling,  she  wiui  so  glad  to  see  me! 

I  don't  know  how^many  black  people  Mr.  Hutchinson  owned; 
he  was  excited  over  the  war;  and  while  he  was  considered  to  be  a 
very  good  man  to  his  black  people,  yet  he  was  rough  when  I  told 
him  what  my  errand  was.  When  1  told  him  my  sister  was  free- 
born,  was  not  a  slave  and  never  had  been,  he  simply  said  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  he  had  paid  forty  dollars  for  her,  and  lie 
was  not  going  to  let  her  go  for  less.  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  [  cried,  but  he  raved;  he  swore,  and  said  Frances  had  not 
been  of  any  use  anyhow.  At  first  he  said  he  would  not  let  her  go 
at  all.  Then  he  went  into  the  house.  His  wife  was  a  very  nice 
woman.  How  well  I  remember  her.  I  cried,  and  cried,  and 
could  not  stop.  I  was  foolish,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  She  said 
something  to  him.  He  went  into  the  house,  and  by  and  by  he 
came  back  and  said  he  was  not  going  to  lot  her  go  for  less  than 
forty  dollars.  Then  my  sister  told  me  if  I  would  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  father's  (I  think  his  name  was  Matthews,  and  he 
was  a  Quaker),  and  see  him,  she  thought  he  might  help  me.  They 
were  very  nice  people,  and  had  always  been  kind  to  her.  ft  was 
aLH>ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  fields.  8o  I  went  over  there 
and  old  Mr.  Matthews  told  me  I  was  to  go  on  back,  and  next 
morning  he  would  ride  over.    So,  sure  enough;  next  morning  the 
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old  man  came  over.  He  pitied  me,  I  saw,  but  he  could  not  help 
me  much.  Mr.  Hutchinson  wallced  up  and  down  and  swore.  I 
told  Mr.  Matthews  that  I  had  no  money  scarcely,  and  I  did  not 
know  how  to  get  back  if  I  paid  out  the  forty  dollars.  I  would  only 
have  enough  to  get  back  to  York,  and  how  was  I  going  to  get  from 
York  Ui  LancasU^r,  wlii^re  I  lived,  and  get  my  sister  then*  beslcU^s? 
Well,  Mr.  Uutcliinsou  said,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Bo 
he  told  my  sisti'r  she  could  get  ready  and  go.  I  paid  him  the 
nionf*y.  Then  she  got  ready.  She  went  to  get  her  shawl,  and  he 
said  to  her  she  should  not  have  anything  but  wliat  she  had  on. 
They  had  given  her  a  shawl,  a  dress  and  a  pair  of  great  big  brogan 
shoes;  and  they  let  her  take  the  dress  (a  blue  cotton  striped)  she 
had  on;  madame  had  given  her  a  gingham  ai)ron;  that  she  was 
to  leave.  So  we  started;  Just  what  she  stood  up  in,  with  one 
domestic  dress  under  her  arm,  was  all  she  had.  He  flourished  the 
honuvwliip  around  ho  I  didn*l  know  hut  we  were  both  going  to  gta 
a  Ikigging  before  we  left;  but  we  got  out  without  the  flogging. 
Hut  oh!  wasn't  he  matl!  I  thanked  the  Liord  for  the  old  Quaker 
gentleman.  13ut  for  him  it  would  have  been  much  worse.  Then 
how  I  prayed  the  Lord  would  bless  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  I  l>elieve 
she  was  goo<l.  Thrre  were  a  number  of  little  black  children 
aniund  there,  and  Mr.  lluUthlnson  w:is  kind  to  them,  and  (tlayed 
with  them,  and  put  them  on  the  horse  and  held  them  on  to  ride, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  him.  But  then  thi»y  were 
slaves.  What  a  difference  it  made  in  his  feelings  toward  them. 
My  sister  was  free.  He  had  not  any  business  with  her,  and  I  had 
no  right  to  pay  him  any  money;  and  if  I  had  had  as  much  sense 
then  as  I  have  now,  I  would  not  have  paid  him  a  cent;  I  would 
have  Just  waited  till  he  went  to  bed,  and  taken  the  underground 
railroad  plan.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  and  my  poor  sister  has  long 
since  gone  to  her  reward. 

When  I  came  back  to  Lancaster,  to  Mrs.  McGraw*s,  she  allowed 
me  to  bring  my  sist4'r  there,  and  she  helped  around  with  the  work 
till  I  got  her  trained  somewhat;  for  she  had  always  worked  in  the 
field,  and  had  very  little  Idea  about  housework.  Now  I  worked, 
as  it  were,  for  a  dead  horse;  for  I  was  in  debt  to  Mrs.  McGraw 
fifty  dollars.  She  paid  me  my  wages  rrgiilarly,  hut  there  was 
this  debt;  and  with  Frances  on  my  hands,  I  was  not  able  to  pay  a 
cent  of  the  fifty  dollars.  Oh!  how  it  worried  nic.  I  hated  to 
think  of  it;  1  hated  so  to  have  debt,     iiut  then  I  could  not  help  it, 
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and  I  hnd  no  onn  U)  help  mo.    My  slslcrs  woro  all  |ioor,  ami  worked 
luinl  for  lli<HiiH«»lvoH.     Katlicr  wiiH  nol  iMv.  u>  lirl|>m<\    OntMliiy 
Mr.  IC(»lM^rt  M<;(lriiw,  Col.  Mo(Jr»w*a  brolhor,  camo  to  8pi;nd  some 
time  with  tliem  in  Lancaster.    He  was  a  man  that  had  plenty  of 
means,  and  was  very  generous.    I  was  always  very  glad  when  Mr. 
Ilobert  came  to  see  them.     1  was  always  sure  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  or  Ave  dollars  when  he  went  away.    We  dined  at  three 
o'cltKsk  in  the  afternoon;  had  breakfast  at  nine.    Bf r.  Robert  ha«l 
had  Ills  breakfast  and  gone  down  t^iwn.     He  went  into  a  bank  to 
get  a  bill  changed.     He  had  four  one  hundred  dollar  bills  rolled 
together.    He  went  into  the  bank  and  got  one  bill  changed  as  he 
went  down  in  the  morning.     He  came  back  at  three  o'clock  to 
dinner.    After  dinner  was  over  he  always  came  out  in  the  kitchen 
to  light  his  cigar.     Mrs.  McQraw*s  son,  Henry,  a  boy  of  about  ten 
years  of  age,  had  a  very  fine  dog,  and  thought  a  great  deal  of  him. 
I  was  very  particular  about  my  kitchen,  and  they  would  come  out 
Into  the  kitchen  and  get  to  playing,  and  would  sometimes  make 
my  kitchen  look  pretty  well  u|)sct.     Of  eoiirsc^  1  didn't  say  any- 
thing, for  Mr.  lU)bert  was  kind;  but  I  did  not  like  it.     Now,  when 
he  got  the  bill  changed  and  went  to  put  the  three  hundred  dollars 
back  in  his  pocket,  instead  of  putting  the  money  into  his  pocket, 
he  slipped  it  inside  his  pants;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  had 
come  all  the  way  home  and  it  was  not  lost  on  the  street.    Hut 
while  he  was  playing  in  the  kilchen  with  little  Henry  after  dinner 
it  slipped  down  and  dropped  on  the  floor.     It  just  looked  like  a 
piece  of  pa[)er  he  had  twisted  up  to  light  his  cigar.     I  saw  it  lying 
there,  but  did  not  bother  to  pick  it  up  at  first.     He  had  gone  away 
down  street.     It  was  a  little  rainy.     After  awhile  the  dog  came 
running  in  to  go  upstairs  after  Henry.    The  middle  door  was  shut 
and  he  could  not  get  upstairs.     As  he  came  back  past  me  I  went 
to  give  him  a  send  off  with  my  foot,  and  kicked  this  roll  of  paper 
that  lay  there.     Something  seemed  to  whisper  to  me,  **  You  hail 
better  pick  that  up  and  look  at  it.     It  might  be  a  twenly  dtiUar 
bank  note.**    So  1  picked  it  up;  and  Oh,  my!  in  all  my  born  days 
did  1  ever  have  such  a  surprise.    Three  hundred  doUarsl    Three 
one  hundred  dollar  bills  on  the  Baltimore  bank!    My!    But  1  said, 
"This  is  Mr.  Ilobert  McQraw*s."    Mrs.  McQ raw  was  very  kind, 
but  I  knew  if  I  gave  it  to  her  that  I  would  not  get  more  than  a 
dollar;  but  if  I  kept  it  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ilobert  I  was  sure  he 
would  give  me  five  dollars.    Tliere  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen  but 
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myself.  The  other  two  servants  were  upstairs.  So  I  said  to 
niyscir,  "Mr.  Kobert  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.**  This  was 
between  half  past  four  and  Ave  o*cloclc  in  the  afternoon.  I  said 
nothing  to  any  one.  Mr.  Robert  did  not  come  till  along  about  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  1  had  not  said  a  word  to  any- 
body. The  sufT^estion  came  tome,  **Now  this  is  a  go<Ml  chanci* 
fur  you  U)  get  out  of  debt  to  Mrs.  McUraw.  None  of  these  bills 
are  murkcnl,  and  you  can  take  it  Ut  the  bank  niid  give  it  to  some- 
body and  you  can  get  that  money.**  I  let  all  these  thoughts  play 
through  my  mind,  and  then  I  said,  "Now,  Mr.  IXwil,  you  lie.  1 
don*t  mean  to  get  into  any  trouble  about  that  money  at  all.'* 
After  awhile  I  heard  some  one  coming,  talking,  and  1  saw  two  or 
tliree  |M*r8ons.  Mr.  llobertdid  not  come  in  at  the  frontdoor;  he 
came  around  through  the  yard  and  came  in  at  the  side  door.  Two 
Imys  were  with  him,  and  they  had  lanterns,  and  they  had  looked 
all  along  the  street  for  this  money. 

This  is  the  way  he  missed  it.  He  went  into  a  barber  shop  to 
get  shaved.  After  he  was  shaved  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  found  that  he  had  only  the 
money  that  he  had  got  changed.  The  other  bills  were  gone.  He 
was  very  jolly,  and  stiid,  *•  I  have  lost  three  or  four  hundred  dollars; 
1  don*t  know  whieh.  I  will  give  (Ifly  dollars  if  I  can  (hid  it.**  And 
of  course  they  were  all  out  looking  for  it.  Bo  lie  came  into  the 
yard. 

••  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Robert?  ** 

"Amanda,**  he  replied,  "I  have  lost  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars,**  and  .then  saying  a  word  with  two  d*s  in  it,  he  said  he 
didn*t  know  which,  and  continued  looking  about  with  the  boys. 
I  sjiid,  "My,  Mr.  Robert,  three  hundred  dollars?** 

"Yes,  three  or  four,  1  don't  know  which.  I  will  give  fifty 
dollars  if  1  can  find  it.** 

Ah  S(H»n  :is  Ik*  said,  "I  will  give  fifty  dollars  if  1  can  find  it,** 
I  said  "  Mr.  Roberl, 'what  did  you  sjiy ?  ** 

"1  said  I  will  give  fifty  dollars  if  1  can  find  it.**  Then  he 
looked  up  at  me  through  his  glasses,  and  I  said,  "I  wonder  if  1 
can  find  it,**  and  at  the  same  time  reached  way  down  in  my  pocket. 

"Amanda,**  he  sjiid,  "did  you  find  it?** 

"  Hold  on;  wait  till  1  see.**  And  making  a  desperate  efi'ort  I 
hauled  it  out.  There  were  tlu;  three  ont^  hundred  dollar  bills. 
My  I  weren't  the  boys  surprised!    He  turned  right  around  to  the 
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flour  chest  that  stood  in  the  kiti'.luMi  and  coiintcil  mc  out  fifty 
flollars  ill  Urn  dollar  bills. 

1  got  down  on  my  knees  ri^^bt  tlu^re  and  tlien  and  thanked  the 
Lord,  and  Mr.  Robert  said,  **  Oh,  Amanda,  it*8  all  right,  it*8  all 
right;  you  are  welcome  to  it*' 

And  that  is  the  way  the  Tx)rd  got  me  out  of  that  debt.  *'  In 
some  way  or  other  the  Ijord  will  provide.**    Amen.    Amen. 


OnAPTRR  VT. 

MARRIAGB  AlfD  DI8AFPOINTBD  1IOFB8  —  RRTURN  TO  FHILADBLPHIA 
— A  8TRANGBR  IN  NBW  TORK—MOTUBR  JOHB8*  HBLP — DBATU 
OF  MY  FATIIKII. 

Aft4*r  my  coiivcrsioii  1  continued  to  live  in  Oolumbiii,  Pa.,  a 
year  or  two;  tlien  went  to  live  at  Colonel  McQraw's  in  Lancaster, 
about  ten  miles  from  Columbia,  where  I  remained  some  four  or 
five  years.  In  the  meantime  the  civil  war  had  broken  out,  and 
my  husband,  in  common  with  so  many  others,  enlisted  and  went 
South  with  the  army,  from  which  he  never  returned.  From  Lan- 
ca.st('r  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  remained  at  service  with 
different  families  for  several  years.  There  I  became  acquainted 
will)  .Tam(«  Smith,  a  local  jtreachcr,  to  wliom  I  was  subsequently 
married. 

When  the  first  few  months  after  my  marriage  to  James  Smith 
had  passed,  things  began  to  get  very  unsatisfactory.  My  husband 
had  one  grown  daughter,  eighteen  years  of  age,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, and  I  had  one  daughter,  about  nine  years  old,  by  my  first 
marriage.  At  times,  things  in  the  house  were  very  unpleasant.  I 
was  greatly  disappointed,  perhai)S  I  had  expected  too  much  of  my 
husband.  lie  was  a  local  preach<*r  and  an  ordained  deacon  in  the 
A.  M.  K.  Church.  My  first  husband  was  not  a  prof essinf^  Chris- 
tian at  all,  neither  was  f  when  I  married  him.  During  the  years 
(»f  my  widowh(N)d  I  boarded  my  little  girl,  here  a  while  and  then 
there.  Sometinu*s  she  was  well  tjiken  care  of  and  at  other  times 
was  not;  for  I  found  tliat  often  people  do  things  Just  for  the  little 
money  they  get  out  of  it;  and  when  I  would  go  and  see  the  condi- 
tion of  niy  poor  child,  and  then  had  to  turn  away  and  leave  her 
and  go  to  my  work  I  often  cried  and  prayed;  but  what  could  I  do 
more?    I  had  not  yet  learned  to  trust  Qod  fully  for  all  things. 

One  reason  for  my  marrying  a  second  time  was  that  I  might  have 
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a  Chriftiian  home  and  serve  God  more  perfectly.   I  though i  to  marry 
a  l>n;achf*r  would  Im>  the  very  thiiif^,  thoii^li  iM>twithstandiiig,  I 
prayed  eami^tly  for  light  and  guiilance  from  the  Lonl,  aud  I 
believe,  now,  he  gave  it  me,  but  I  did  not  walls  in  IL    How  sorry 
I  have  been  many  times  since.     I  told  my  husband  how,  since  my 
conversion,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  an  Evangelist.     lie  quite  agntnl 
to  it  all,  and  told  me  he  was  preparing  himself  to  join  the  Confer- 
ence and  so  go  into  the  itinerant  work.    lie  explained  and  n*a- 
MMHrd  it  all  HO  well,  and,  of  course,  I  hud  Irarneil  to  love  him,  and 
that  went  a  good  ways  towards  making  everything  look  very  plausi- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  light  the  Lord  had  given  me.     I  said  the 
Ix>rd  knows  the  deep  desire  of  my  heart  is  to  work  for  Him,  aud  I 
could  help  my  husband  so  much  in  his  work.    I  had  seen  and 
known  the  influence  of  a  minister's  wife,  and  how  much  she  could 
help  her  husband  or  hinder  him  to  a  great  extent  in  his  work. 
Mr.  Smith  said  that  was  Just  the  kind  of  a  wife  he  wanted.     I 
remembered  Rev.  Joshua  Woodland  and  his  wife,  how  they  used 
to  go  alMUt  among  the  people  and  make  them  feel  they  were  of 
them,  and  all  who  knew  them  loved  them;  aud  so  with  my  pastor. 
Rev.  L.  Patterson  and  his  wife.    She  would  lead  prayer  meeting 
and  pray  with  the  sick  and  dying,  and  was  a  beautiful  house- 
keeper with  all,  and  all  these  just  suited  me,  and  I  thought  how 
nice  it  will  be  to  be  able  to  do  so  much  good,  and  beside  to  be 
spoken  of  a8**Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith.*'    I  thought  I  saw  it 
clearly,  and  I  said,  yet  after  all,  this  looks  like  the  Lord's  will.     At 
that  very  hour  Satan  had  gained  the  victory  over  me  and  yet  1  did 
not  know  it  wan  he.     After  I  had  given  my  consent  I  went  to  the 
Lord  to  have  it  rati  fled,  but  not  a  ray  of  light  came.     I  felt  sad, 
but  what  could  I  do?    I  said  when  the  Conference  comes  and  Mr. 
Smith  gets  his  appointment  I  will  begin  work  at  once  with  the 
p(K>pIe,  and  I  will  then  get  light  and  liberty  of  soul  and  will  be  all 
right,  so  this  cheered  me;  but  O,  the  subtil ty  of  Satan,  how  he 
can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  to  deceive  even  U> 
tins  day. 

The  marriage  was  over  and  the  Conference  came.  For  several 
weeks  prior  to  the  session  of  the  Conference  I  saw  that  my  husband 
did  not  seem  to  be  interested  and  studious  as  he  had  been,  and 
when  I  would  speak  to  him  about  it  he  would  be  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent. O,  how  indescribably  sad  I  felt;  I  was  frightened.  Now  I 
thought  if  he  changes  his  mind  and  does  not  Join  the  Conference, 
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what  will  I  do?  I  felt  I  coald  not  stand  the  disappointment.  My 
heart  was  sad,  yet  I  tried  to  hope  all  through.  I  watched  my  hus- 
band, but  he  was  still  indilTerent.  One  day  he  came  homo  from 
the  Conference  quite  out  of  sorts  with  the  Rishop  and  all  the 
brethren,  and  T  knew  fn>m  the  way  he  exitrrssi^d  himself  all  was 
up  for  my  ^imnI  work  lut  a  pfiNl4>r*H  wifr;  hut  I  prayed  with  what 
spirit  wiui  l«»rt  in  me  and  Iio|nmI  tluil  at  the  lust  thin^^s  would  come 
out  all  right.  Fiiuilly,  the  rv>tifer«*nee  closed  and  the  aiipoint- 
ments  were  read.  I  said  to  my  husband:  "Are  you  not  going  to- 
night to  hear  the  apixiiytments?** 

*'No,  I  don *t  want  to  hear  them;**  so  I  went  out  alone.  It 
seemed  to  me  T  could  scarcely  walk  to  the  church — old  Bethel 
Church,  on  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia.  I  went  in,  sat  down  and 
listened  to  the  long  list  of  appointments  read.  James  8mith*s 
name  was  not  there.  I  said,  can  it  be  I  have  heard  rightly.  I 
saw  my  mistake,  Satan  had  deceived  me.  '*0,  Lord,**  I  said, 
*'what  shall  1  do?*'  I  went  home  and  asked  my  husband  all 
about  it. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  he  took  me  on  his  lap  and  kindly  put 
his  arm  around  me  and  said,  tenderly,  "My  dear,  I  was  afraid  to 
tell  you  what  was  really  in  my  heart,  I  was  afraid  you  would  not 
marry  me.'* 

"liut  how  could  you  deceive  me  so?** 

•*I  knew  it  was  wrong,**  he  said,  "but  you  will  forgive  me?" 

l)f  courst*,  I  would,  and  did,  but  the  remembrance  was  griev- 
ous.    The  Lord  sustained  me  and  gave  me  His  grace. 

After  a  year  Mrs.  Colonel  McGraw,  with  whom  I  had  lived  in 
Lancaster  fiir  some  four  years,  came  for  me  to  go  a  few  months  to 
Wheatland,  Md.,  where  they  had  moved.  They  found  itdifTlcuU 
to  get  a  cook,  and  they  thought  I  might  go  for  a  few  months  to 
get  the  house  settled.  After  getting  the  constant  of  my  husband, 
I  Uiok  my  baby,  little  Nell,  six  months  old,  and  my  daughter 
Mazie,  and  we  went  for  the  summer.  (),  what  I  went  through 
during  those  three  months!  I  had  to  do  all  the  cooking  for  the 
house,  and  eight  farm  hands,  beside  helping  with  the  washing  and 
doing  up  all  the  shirts  and  fine  clothes  and  looking  after  my  chil 
dren.  llow  I  did  it  1  don't  know.  There  were  but  two  other 
servants  in  the  house,  chambermaid  and  waiter,  so  I  had  no  help 
only  as  they  were  kind  enough,  at  times,  to  lend  a  hand.  My  baby 
seemed  to  get  along  nicely  for  the  first  three  weeks,  then  she  was 
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taken  sick  with  summer  complaint,  and  in  six  weeks  I  had  to  lay 
licr  away  in  tlic  grave  to  await  tlic  morning  of  tlie  Re8urn*cti«in. 
Mrs.  McQraw  had  gone  to  Lancaster,  so  was  not  there.  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw  was  Just  as  kind  as  he  could  he  to  make  things  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  He  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  bore 
all  the  expenses,  but,  in  spite  of  all,  my  mother  heart  w;is  sore 
and  sad.  My  husband  was  at  Bethlehem  Springs  and  could  not  get 
there.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  stooil  by  me.  Praisi*  Tlis  name  for 
ever  and  ever.     A  men. 

In  the  fall  1  returned  home  to  Philadelphia,  and  went  out  to 
days*  work  and  took  washing,  in  every  way  to  help  my  husband. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  I^ord  gave  me  another  dear  little  boy, 
and  I  named  him  after  Thomas  Henry,  whom  I  loved  for  his 
Christian,  manly  bravery  in  the  dark  days  of  slavery. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  was  a  licensed 
preacher  for  a  number  of  years  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  left  that 
church  and  Joined  the  A.  M.  E.  Cluirch  in  1834.  The  stewards 
and  KonietimcH  the  preachers,  in  those  days  owned  slaves,  and  tui 
one  of  the  stewards  of  the  church  he  belonged  to,  sold  a  poor  col- 
ored girl  away  from  her  child,  he  was  sad  about  it,  knowing  them 
-all  as  he  did;  so  he  went  to  the  Presiding  Elder  and  asked  him 
about  the  clause  in  the  discipline  about  buying  and  selling  slaves. 
He  told  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Steward's  prop- 
erty; and  after  still  further  inquiry  the  same  answer  was  given. 
Then  with  Tom  Henry  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  he  said 
no  man  whose  hand  is  red  with  innocent  blood  shall  ever  put  the 
Sacrament  in  my  mouth.  He  remained  a  worthy  member  of  the  A. 
M.  E.  Church,  which  he  served  nobly  till  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
about  ten  years  ago. 

I  speak  of  him  because  he  was  a  father  to  me,  and  so  often 
comforted  my  heart  when  I  would  be  almost  overwhelmed. 

The  story  of  his  life  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Methodist 
preacher  of  to-day,  for  many  of  them  have;  furgollcn  what  the 
fathers  hati  togoMmMigli  in  preparing  a  cliiireli  for  tlieni  Ut  earry 
forward.  What  wonderful  changes  have  been  sinci^  then!  Sunrly, 
Ood  hath  been  good  to  Israel. 

In  1805  my  husband  took  a  iKisilion  at  LelarnVs  H(»tel,  and  we 
moved  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  We  were  strangers,  I, 
especially.  My  husband,  James  Smith)  was  a  Miison  and  an  Odd 
Fellow,  so  iu  that  way  knew  many  more  persons  than  I.    The  New 
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York  people,  both  white  and  colored,  seemed  so  diirerent  from  the 
Philadelphia  people.  I  could  not  seem  to  get  into  their  ways.  In 
Philadelphia  my  church  relations  were  so  congenial  and  spiritual, 
but  here  I  was  very  lonesome.  We  found  it  difUcult  to  get  rooms. 
In  Philadelphia,  you  could  get  a  small  house  to  yourself,  but  rents 
In  New  York  wore  hi^h,  and  there  were  many  things  in  the  way. 
I  Iio|nmI  my  husband  would  go  back  again;  but  no,  1  must  make 
the  best  of  things  till  we  got  started  and  acquainted.  That  means 
something  when  one  goes  to  New  York  a  stranger,  as  I  did,  and 
with  but  little  money.  I  took  a  situation  as  cook  up  town,  Twenty- 
fourth  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  with  a  Mrs.  L.  It  was  a  very 
nice  place;  there  I  stayed  about  two  months.  My  husband  got  a 
nxim  in  York  street,  and  then  I  only  went  out  to  day's  work,  still 
finding  the  people  with  whom  I  met  cool  and  unsocial  compared 
with  what  they  were  in  Philadelphia.  I  told  my  husband  I  did 
not  like  New  York.  Then  ho  advised  me  to  Join  some  societies, 
then  I  would  get  better  acquainted.  All  the  leading  high-toned 
church  people  were  In  society:  so  it  was  then,  and  is  to-day.  Well,  I 
was  high-loned  in  spirit, — always  had  been;  I  think  I  took  after  the 
white  folks  I  lived  with;  they  were  aristocratic.  80 1  thought  that 
is  a  good  idea  and  1  will  get  to  know  all  the  nice  people;  so  I  Joined 
three  different  societies. 

I  was  greatly  disapiK)intcd  in  the  spirit  that  I  saw  manifested 
among  the  members,  but  I  said  I  will  have  to  get  used  to  things, 
then  it  will  be  better,  so  I  went  on  for  a  year.  Then  there  W2i8  a 
new  society  started  called  the  "  Heroines  of  Jericho.**  None  but 
Master  Masons*  wives  and  daughters  could  Join  it,  and  this  society 
w.'is  very  high- toned,  and  as  my  husband  was  a  Master  Mason,  he 
wiis  anxious  for  me  to  Join.  lie  came  home  one  night  and  told  me 
all  about  it.  Nothing  would  do  but  I  must  Join  this  if  1  let  some 
of  the  others  go. 

Well,  after  some  weeks  I  did,  and  w(^  had  llashy  times,  all  the 
tinsel  regalia  and  turn  out  and  money  spending  and  show;  it  took 
all  I  could  gather  to  keep  up  with  it,  and  1  had  no  chance  to  draw 
anything,  for  1  had  good  health  aid  was  never  sick;  but  still  I 
must  go  on  paying  my  dues  regularly,  as  I  had  begun;  and  so  I 
did  till  *fl8,  then  after  Ood  had  sanctKled  my  soul  He  opened  my 
eyes  to  S(*e  the  folly  of  all  (his  and  taught  me  how  lo  trust  in  Him, 
and  I  came  out  of  every  one  of  them. 

The  more  I  prayed  about  it  the  clearer  Qod  made  it  to  me  that 
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M  ihete  secret  ■ociclict  arc  the  mothers  of  sclflshoess,  pride  aiid 
worldlioess.  I  shall  praise  God  forever  that  when  I  asked  nim  for 
light  on  these  things  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  as  1  walked  In  It  He 
led  me  oat  into  a  place  of  broad  rivers.  Some  of  the  sisters  and 
brethren  visited  me  and  tried  to  persuade  me.  They  said,  "you 
were  Just  come  to  where  you  would  be  in  office,  and  you  have  paid 
so  much  money  in,  and  you  should  not  leave  it  now."  When  I  did 
not  yield  they  turned  on  me  and  treated  me  coolly,  and  said  many 
unkind  things  about  mo.  Hut  thank  Ood,  I  was  out  to  go  In  no 
more.  I  treated  everybody  very  kindly,  and  did  pray  for  them  all, 
for  I  knew  God  would  give  them  light  if  they  only  would  receive  it. 
After  this  I  hud  my  trials.  My  husbsind  could  not  under- 
stand why  I  should  lake  such  a  position,  but  I  could  not  explain, 
I  could  only  sing, 

'*  He  leadi'th  mo!    Oh!  l)1oss4*d  tliouf^ht. 
Oh!  words  with  hcav'nly  comfort  fraught; 
WhatiiVr  I  do,  whereVr  I  l>o. 
Still  'i'lH  {UhVh  hand  Hint  load«aii  mo.** 

One  morning  as  I  was  over  the  wash-tub  my  heart  was  sore. 
Oht  what  a  night  I  had  had.  I  felt  I  could  not  bear  any  more, 
and  1  said,  O,  Ix)rd,  is  there  no  way  out  of  this?  And  as  I  wept 
and  prayed  the  Ix)rd  sent  Mother  Jones.  I  did  not  want  her  to 
catch  me  crying;  I  did  not  believe  in  telling  all  my  little  troubles, 
but  there  she  was,  and  I  was  so  full  and  had  suppressed  so  long 
that  I  could  hold  in  no  longer.  ''Well,  Smith,*'  she  said,  "how 
do  you  do?** 

"O,  Mother  Jones,  1  am  nearly  heart-broken;  James  is  so 
unkind,*'  and  I  began  to  tell  all  my  good  works;  how  I  did  this 
and  how  1  did  that,  and  all  I  could  to  make  things  pleasant,  and 
yet  he  was  unkind. 

"Well,"  she  said,  " that  is  Just  the  way  Jones  used  to  do  me, 
but  whon  God  sanctiflod  my  soul  He  gave  me  enduring  grace,  and 
that  is  what  you  nood;  got  Huiictinod,  and  llioii  yon  will  liavo 
enduring  grace." 

"My,"  1  thought,  "is that wliatsanctiflcation  means?  Endur- 
ing grace?  That  is  Just  what  1  need;  1  have  always  boon  planning 
to  get  out  of  trials,  instead  of  asking  God  for  grace  to  endure;" 
and  as  she  talked  on,  down  deep  in  my  heart  I  prayed  the  liord  to 
make  her  go  so  I  could  got  sanctlflod  and  got  euduring  grace, 
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before  James  came  home.  O,  how  I  did  want  her  to  go!  After  a 
while  she  went. 

The  minute  she  shut  the  door  I  turned  the  key  and  ran  into 
the  bed-room  and  got  on  my  knees  and  prayed,  "  O,  Lord,  sanctify 
my  soul  and  give  me  enduring  grace.  O,  Lord,  sanctify  my  soul 
and  give  me  enduring  grace.*' 

Oh!  how  1  struggled  and  wept  and  prayed.  I  threw  mys(*lf  on 
the  floor,  on  my  face,  thru  I  got  up  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  wrung  my  hands,  pulled  my  hair  and  cried,  "  O,  Lord,  sanc- 
tify my  soul  and  give  me  enduring  grace.** 

1  thought  if  1  could  only  get  it  before  James  came  home  at 
night,  for  i  could  never  go  through  another  night  like  last  night, 
thi»n  f  would  cry,  **0,  Ixml,  sanctify  my  soul  and  give  me  en- 
during grace.*'  8o  I  wiMit  on  for  an  hour,  and  when  I  got  through 
I  di<l  not  havo  the  ^reat  blrssin^;  Gml  had  prepared  a  bett«*r  way. 
I  was  In  such  distress  that  1  iu*vvr  thought  about  faith:  1  was 
taken  up  with  my  desire  and  distrrss  when  seeking  the  blessing. 
Well,  I  did  not  gol  it  then,  of  course,  for  faith  without  works  is 
dead,  so  works,  without  real  faith  in  God,  are  dead  also. 

'*!  struggled  and  wrestled  to  win  it, 
The  blessing  that  srtteth  me  froo, 
Hut  whrn  I  had  ceastHl  all  my  struggle, 
This  peace  Jesus  gave  unto  me.** 

In  this  connection  I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  closing 
years  of  my  father*s  life,  as  doubtless  some  may  desire  to  know 
how  he  who  had  fought  the  battle  of  life  so  bravely  met  the  last 
great  enemy — death. 

After  my  mother*s  death  my  father  married  again,  but  his 
second  marriage  was  not  as  congenial  as  the  firs^  and  fathrr  had 
got  older,  and  was  not  patient  and  forbearing  ns  ho  ought  U>  have 
iNH^n;  and  nu)tlier*spiH>p1eandchildnMi  and  grandchildren  all  lived 
in  Baltimore,  so  that  she  would  be  away  of  ton  for  months  at  a 
time.  Father  was  old-fashioned,  and  did  not  like  some  or  the  now 
methods  in  church,  such  as  fairs  and  festivals  and  the  like;  so 
that  in  speaking  against  these  things,  and  not  in  the  mildest  spirit. 
1  fojir,  he  ofTende<l  the  pastor  of  the  church  he  bolongod  to;  it  was 
the  African  Zion  Church,  called  Hig  Wesley,  in  Pliiladelpliia,  on 
Ix>mbard  st.eet,  below'  Sixth,  lie  was  a  class  leader,  hut  he  had 
Incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  pastor  and  the  p<K>i)Ie  mostly;  so 
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things  got  to  be  very  unpleasant,  and  his  spirit  got  sour  and  he  Icfl 
the  cinirch. 

Tlic  Quakers  had  a  mission  on  St.  Mary*s  street,  for  the  col- 
ored people,  and  they  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  father  used  to 
go  there  'regularly;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it;  they  were  plain  and 
very  kind;  they  manifested  such  a  kind  spirit  towards  all  the  col- 
ored people,  and  looked  after  the  poor  so  nicely  in  the  winter  time. 
Tiiorc  were  large  and  good  Bibie  classes,  and  they  fiad  excolh^nt 
M^acliers.  iUit  noLwitlistamling  all  tliis,  my  fatluT  hud  lost  his 
K|)iritiial  life.  Oh!  how  it  grieved  me  U»  think  of  it.  I  wept  am! 
prayed  for  him,  and  would  talk  to  him  sometimes  when  he  would 
let  me;  but  the  old-time  people  did  not  want  much  talk  from  the 
children;  so  I  had  to  be  very  careful. 

After  the  Lord  had  sanctified  by  soul,  my  burden  for  my  poor 
father  increased!  Oh,  how  sad  I  I  wept,  and  it  S4H^med  that  the 
Lord  'must  save  him  anyhow,  whether  or  no.  lint,  (ih!  how  I 
learned  that  we  cannot  do  anything  by  trying  to  drive  Ood.  He 
cannot  be  driviM).  **l{nt,  oh!**  I  said,  '*lti.s  my  dear  father  I 
want  saved,  and  the  Lord  can  and  must  save  him." 

He  was  working  at  that  time  on  a  large  and  high  building, 
and  I  was  so  afraid  if  he  were  to  fall  and  be  crippled,  or  killed;  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  it.  So  I  prayed  more  fervently.  One 
day  I  had  an  awful  test  while  I  was  praying  for  him  in  New  York; 
he  was  in  Philadelphia;  and  it  came  to  me,"  Would  you  be  willing 
for  your  father  to  be  lost?**  Oh!  my  blood  seemed  to  curdle  at 
the  thought;  how  I  did  cry  to  God.  Then  it  came,  ''Suppose  it 
was  God*s  will,  could  you  submit?  ** 

"Oh!  Lord,**  1  cried,  "You  made  him,  and  he  is  yours,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  do  with  your  own  what  you  please;  but  oht 
save  my  father.**  , 

Then  it  came,  "Suppose  you  were  to  hear  that  he  had  fallen 
o(T  that  building  and  was  injii/ed  for  life?*'  Just  then  it  seemed 
I  saw  him  faill,  and  saw  the  men  bring  him  home,  all  mangled  and 
bleeding.  Oh!  what  horror!  I  held  my  breath,  for  it  stHuned  it 
wjiS  really  so. 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  seeing  him  suffer,*'  I  said.  "But, 
oh,  Lord,  if  Ihere  is  no  other  way,  then  let  Thy  will  be  done.'* 
And  I  let  go  of  father  and  took  hold  of  Ood;  and  though  I  cannot 
tell  how,  I  rested  so  sweetly  in  God.  His  justice  is  right.  His 
love  is  right.    Two  years  after  this  passed  away  before  my  father 
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died;  but,  oh!  howswcolly  tho  Lord  seemed  to  bring  him  to  Him- 
self: took  all  the  liarslim'ss  out  of  him:  sweetened  him  doMm  so 
beautifully.     I  sliall  n(>vfT  forget. 

I  had  been  home  tu  Pliiludelphia  on  a  visit,  and  1  had  father 
C4)me  around  one  ni^lit  to  ti'u  b<'fore  1  left;  he  s(*enicd  so  changed 
and  dilffrent  from  what  hi^  had  l>fM>u;  lie  had  Immmi  Kick  f<»r  Hrveral 
days,  but  not  in  bed.  I  was  not  tht're  when  he  died.  The  morning 
he  died;  he  got  up  as  usual,  was  very  weak,  but  dressed  himself, 
put  on  all  his  Sunday  clothes,  went  out  and  took  a  walk,  came 
back  and  read  his  Bible,  and  then  said  to  my  sister,  **  1  feel  so 
weak,  I  think  I  will  go  upstairs  and  lie  down.**  And  they  went  up 
a  little  while  after,  and  she  saw  he  was  dying;  not  a  struggle  or  a 
groan.  I  never  had  an  anxious  thought  al)out  him  from  the  time 
1  sank  down  inio  the  will  of  Qod.  What  else  ought  we  to  do, 
when  we  bring  our  friends,  but  to  sink  into  the  will  of  Qod,  and 
put  them  into  His  hands,  and  trust  Him?    Amen.     Amen. 

I  had  three  brothers  in  the  late  war.  My  youngest  brother 
came  home  sick,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Harrisburg,  in  Sep- 
tember, *G2.  I  did  not  hear  of  his  sickness  until  it  was  too  late.  I 
went  at  once,  but  when  I  got  there  he  was  dead  and  buried  two 
days  or  more.  Oh,  what  a  blow  it  was  to  me!  He  was  my  favor- 
iti*  br«>ther.  He  wtui  home  on  a  hirlough  with  his  captain,  and 
came  to  sec  me.  He  and  1  had  talked  of  trying  to  buy  a  little  home 
for  father.  He  wiu)  rather  wihl  and  I  wanted  him  to  save  Ills 
niiMiey  ami  send  it  to  uic,  and  I  would  put  mine  with  it.  PtN>r  b4>y ! 
1  wondered  why  he  didn*t  write  after  he  went  away.  13ut  he  was 
taken  with  smalli)ox  and  died,  and  1  never  saw  him  again.  I  saw 
the  men  that  were  with  him  while  he  was  sick  and  dying,  and  his 
grave;  that  is  all,  till  the  morning  <if  the  Resurrection. 

My  next  brother,  Samuel  Grafton,  si-rved  three  years.  He 
lived  at  Towanda,  Pa.,  and  alMMit  a  year  a^o  he  wjis  dr(»wned. 

My  oldest  brother,  William  Talbert,  served  two  years  in  the 
war,  and  died  about  eight  or  nine  months  ago  at  York,  Pa.  How 
glad  I  was  that  I  went  to  see  them  all  before  I  went  to  Africa,  and 
talked  and  prayed  with  them,  and  helped  them  all  I  could.  Out 
of  a  large  family  of  thirteen  children,  two  sistt^rs  and  myself  are 
all  that  are  living.  One  of  my  sisters  lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  other  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

But  I  n*tiirn  to  the  story  of  my  experiences  in  New  York. 

The  rent  in  York  street  was  high.     We  got  a  room  on  iiroom 
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street.  I  went  out  Iiouao  cleaning  thon,  but  my  condition  waa 
Hiich  that  I  could  not  gel  on  very  well,  and  art<T  a  few  months  the 
woman  that  I  had  the  room  with  said  1  would  have  to  move,  she 
was  afraid  I  would  be  sick,  and  she  could  not  attend  to  me,  and 
she  was  afraid  I  was  not  able  to  get  any  one.  That  was  true.  It 
took  about  all  1  could  earn  to  pay  rent  and  keep  up  our  societies, 
so  [  heard  that  persons  in  my  state  were  well  cared  for  at  the  Ool- 
onnl  Home.  I  t4»hl  my  husband  I  would  go  there  until  afU^r  my 
coiillnem«*nt.  He  constMited,  as  we  could  get  iu»  suitable  rooms, 
and  I  went;  but  oh!  when  I  got  there  and  sjiw  how  things  were  I 
'  could  not  stJiy  longer  than  a  wei^k.  My  husband  went  lo  si*e  a 
friend,  Mrs.  Harris,  a  Philadelphia  woman.  She  lived  in  Qrove 
street.  She  was  taking  care  of  some  one's  house  uptown  and  was 
not  home  at  her  own  house.  Her  husband  only  was  in  at  night, 
so  she  U>ld  my  husband  I  could  come  there.  1  went  there  from 
the  Home. 

When  my  baby  was  three  weeks  old  I  took  a  situation 
with  a  perstHi  that  siMtmed  to  be  a  real  lady;  she  gave  nu* 
three  dollars  a  Wt'ek,  with  my  baby.  I  had  not  been  in  the  house 
long  before  I  saw  it  was  the  wrong  place.  Several  girls  passing 
back  and  forth  through  the  kitchen  and  laughing  and  behaving 
so  rudely,  I  saw  that  they  were  not  straight.  Oh!  how  sad.  I 
had  gone  for  a  week  until  she  could  get  some  one.  What  shall  I 
do,  shall  I  go?  1  need  the  money  and  I  said  I  will  stay  this  week, 
so  I  told  the  madame  I  would  stay  only  for  a  week.  She  said  she 
was  sorry,  but  if  I  would  only  stay  she  would  give  me  more  wages. 
1  told  her  she  must  get  some  one,  I  could  not  stay,  I  would  go 
when  my  week  was  up;  so  when  the  day  came  she  stayed  out  of 
the  kitchen  all  day,  and  sent  orders.  Then  she  went  out  pretend- 
ing to  look  for  some  one;  got  back  very  late,  sent  word  if  I  would 
stay  till  the  next  day  she  would  pay  me,  some  one  had  promised 
to  come,  so  she  went  on  for  several  days.  One  night  I  waited 
until  nine  o*cUM:k;  Tsent  up  for  the  mcmey;  she  wanttnl  me  Ui  stay 
till  morning;  I  said  1  will  not  stay  In  this  house  another  night,  I 
will  leave  here  to-night  if  it  is  not  till  twelve  o'clock.  She  sent 
the  money,  not  as  she  promised,  but  with  cursing.  1  was  glad  to 
take  what  I  got  and  get  out.  I  went  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  N.,  on  Sul- 
livan street,  and  stayed  all  night;  I  slept  but  little.  She  had  a 
house  full  of  washing,  but  little  room,  so  she  made  me  a  bed  on  an 
ironing  board  and  two  chairs.    Next  morning  while  my  baby  slept, 
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I  felt  led  to  go  around  and  see  my  old  Philadelphia  friend,  Mrs. 
Harris,  on  Grove  street,  who  had  now  got  home  again,  to  see  if 
she  could  tell  me  of  a  room  anywhere.  On  my  way  back  the  Lord 
seemed  to  direct  me  and  I  came  through  Amity  street.  I  saw  in 
the  rear  a  furnished  room  to  let.  i  went  in.  There  I  met  old  Mrs. 
Anderson,  who  was  very  kind  and  Siiid  when  1  told  her  who  I  was, 
tliut  she  had  heard  her  sous,  Cius  and  Peter,  s^K^uk  of  me.  I  hud 
met  them  years  before  at  Long  Branch.  She  seemed  so  pleased; 
it  was  she  tliat  had  the  btisement  to  let.  Bhe  let  me  have  the 
basement  at  six  dollars  iK>r  month,  and  I  told  my  husband  when 
he  came  in  the  evening  from  the  hotel,  and  he  said  he  would  pay 
the  rent!  Oh!  how  glad  i  was.  I  did  thank  God:  I  knew  He  had 
led  me. 

Theif  was  a  cnri>et  on  the  floor,  a  good  sized  stove,  a  bed- 
stead, throe  chairs,  n  table  and  a  lamp.  I  ran  away  and  got  my 
lxx>r  baby  and  wns  soon  back.  It  was  rather  damp  and  I  had 
never  lived  in  a  basement  before  in  my  life,  but  I  soon  had  a  good 
Are,  and  then  when  my  husband  came  he  was  glad  and  sent  the 
things,  what  few  we  had,  and  in  a  week  or  two  I  began  to  feel 
quite  at  home.  Persons  began  to  bring  in  washing  to  me,  a  half 
dozen,  then  a  dozen,  etc.,  and  so  I  went  on.  After  the  flrst  two 
months  Sister  A.  wantetl  thr  carpet  off  the  lIiN>r;  a  day  or  tw<»  latter 
she  wanted  the  table.  All  right,  I  said,  it  wa^  rather  inconvenient, 
but  still  I  gave  it.  Another  month's  rent  paid.  Two  or  three 
days  after  she  wanted  the  mattress  off  the  bed,  and  I  said,  '*  Sister 
A.,  3'ou  let  the  basement  furnished  for  six  dollars  a  month.** 

'*  Well,**  she  said,  '*  I  can  get  more  than  that  for  it,  and  I 
want  the  mattress.** 

•*  All  right,'*  I  said,  and  gave  it  to  her.  Then  I  began  to 
guess  what  New  York  sharpers  meant.  Next  thing  was  a  chair, 
thru  the  next  w:is  the  sUive.  Bhe  said  she  had  a  giHNl  chance  to 
si'll  it.  I  begged  her  then  (o  let  me  have  the  stove  a  little  longer, 
and  in  time  the  Lord  helped  me  and  I  got  a  stove.  In  the  mean- 
tiniL' some  one  moved  out  from  the  upstairs,  i  told  James,  and 
we  moved  upstairs.  Four  rooms  at  eight  dollars  a  month.  I  kept 
two  and  rented  out  the  two  attic  rooms,  so  that  helped  to  pay  my 
rent.  Then  I  began  lo  get  in  some  families*  washing  and  was 
getting  on  vrry  nicely,  so  much  brtt(»r  l4)  Im  ui>stairs  and  out  of 
tho  damp  liasement,  and  1  w>is  happy.  Then  a  shadow.  Little 
Tom  Henry,  my  baby,  was  taken  sick,  and  after  several  weeks  of 
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great  sufTering  he  died,  nnd  Wf  laid  liim  away  in  Cirt^onwood  Gem- 
('diry,  Ihere  U)  await  tin*  glorious  Ui^iimMttiiHi  m«»rii.  My  |K)i>r 
lieart  was  sad  (or  days,  but  Oh!  how  the  Lord  comforted  me  and 
upheld  me  with  all. 

I  still  went  on  with  my  washing.  Many  nights  I  have  stood 
at  my  wash-tub  all  night,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  the 
next  morning,  and  so  at  my  ironing  table,  night  and  day.  I 
would  get  so  sleepy  I  could  hardly  stand  on  my  feet,  then  1  would 
lean  my  head  on  the  window  ledge  and  sleep  a  little  till  the  first 
deep  sleep  would  pass  off,  then  I  would  work  on  till  daylight  with 
perfect  ease.  I  had  to  use  all  the  economy  I  could,  and  I  knew 
just  how  much  ironing  I  could  do  with  a  ten  cent  pail  of  coal. 
If  I  lay  down  I  would  oversleep  myself,  and  my  Are  would  burn  out, 
and  my  coal  would  be  gone.  I  worked  hard  day  and  night,  did  all 
I  could  to  help  my  husband,  but  he  was  one  of  those  poor  unfor- 
tunate disiM)8itions  that  are  hard  losiitisfy,  and  many  a  day  nnd 
night  my  iKMtr  heart  aclitHl  as  1  wept  and  prayed  Citul  to  help  me. 

In  the  next  riM)ni.s  In  me,  tut  the  .same  lliNir,  a  Mrs.  .1.  HvihI; 
she  was  an  old  lMuladeli>liian.  She  had  known  my  husband,  and 
I  thought  as  she  was  an  old  Philadclphian,  and  she  seemed  so 
nice,  I  would  have  a  true  friend  who  would  symi)atlii%e  with  me 
and  help  me.  How  often  when  we  are  passing  through  deep 
trials  we  look  for  human  sympathy,  and  lean  on  the  human  more 
than  on  Qod.  In  this  1  have  always  failed;  but  still  1  had  io 
learn  by  experience.  She  was  a  widow.  She  and  her  daughti>r 
lived  together.  I  was  as  kind  as  1  could  be.  and  did  all  1  could 
for  her  poor  daughter  when  she  was  ill.  Mrs.  J.  and  1  had  the 
same  landlady,  Mrs.  Bowen.  She  lived  in  the  front  house  Just 
above  Kixth  avenue  on  Amity  street.  8ht:  was  far  from  being  a 
Christian  woman,  but  was  kind  and  lenient  about  her  rent. 

We  paid  her,  not  always  the  first  day  of  the  month.  She 
would  take  a  dollar  at  a  time  just  as  she  could  get  it  and  say 
nothing.  Christmas  time  came.  Mrs.  W.  sent  over  \o  ask  Mrs. 
.lolin.S4Mi  U»  come  In  and  ciMik  her  ChristmaH  dinner,  aiul  she  woulil 
let  it  go  on  the  rent,  as  she  was  behind,  and  so  it  would  help  her. 
Mrs.  J.  said  she  would  do  it,  but  in  the  evening  another  party 
came  for  Mrs.  J.  and  paid  her  the  cash,  notwithstanding  she  had 
promised  Mrs.  B.  she  would  go.  She  sent  her  daughter  to  Mrs. 
B.  and  she  went  where  she  would  get  the  cash.  This  displeased 
Mrs.  B.  very  much,  when  she  considered  how  lenient  she  had 
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been  with  her  for  so  long.  The  girl  was  young  and  could  not  do 
the  woric  as  well  as  her  mother,  and  Mrs.  B.  said,  "  I  will  not  put 
up  with  Mrs.  «).  any  longer;  she  shall  move.'* 

i  tried  to  taiic  to  her  as  best  I  could,  and  told  her  to  see  Mrs. 
J.  and  not  put  her  out;  it  might  be  she  would  pay  up  all  her  back 
riHit.  No,  Kho  would  go  to  Jelferson  Market  and  have  a  notice 
sunt  hi*r  to  move. 

'*Wuit/*  1  ssiid,  *' tilt  slic  comes  home  to-night  and  hear  what 
she  suys.'*  So  when  Mrs.  J.  came  I  told  her  she  had  better  go  in 
and  see  Mrs.  B.  and  not  have  her  send  the  notice;  but  to  my  sur- 
prise Mrs.  J.  was  quite  spunky,  and  said  if  she  wanted  to  send 
her  a  notice  she  could  do  so. 

*'  Well,  Johnson/*  I  said,  "you  know  Mrs.  B.  has  been  very  kind, 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  go  in  anyhow  and  tell  her  why  you  did 
iM)t  come;"  but  she  did  not;  so  Mrs.  B.  had  her  summoned  before 
the  court  of  JelTerson  Market.  Saturday  morning  came.  I  had  a 
large  basket  of  gentlemen's  shirts  to  iron.  Mrs.  J.  came  in  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  court  with  her.  I  said,  'M.,  I  have  to  get 
these  shirts  home  by  one  o'clock;  the  gentleman  is  going  away,  and 
I  have  promised,  and  if  I  go  with  you  I  can't  do  it."  A  friend 
of  Mrs.  J.'s  was  there,  and  I  said,  "Charlotte,  can't  you  go?" 

"  Ye.s,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going." 

"O,"  I  said,  "  then  you  don't  need  me;  there  is  no  use  of  so 
many  going."    She  said,  "yes." 

I  went  to  my  work,  and  thought  when  they  came  back  they 
would  tell  me  how  they  came  out;  but  no,  neither  of  them  came 
near.  When  I  met  Mrs.  J.  in  the  evening  I  said,  "Good  evening, 
Mrs.  J.,  is  that  you?"  She  did  not  speak.  I  was  dumbfounded. 
I  said,  "ThatisBlrs.  J.,  I  know;  but  what  is  the  matter?"  A 
week  passed.  She  went  and  came,  and  one  evening  as  I  was  com- 
ing in  I  walked  up  t4)  Imt  and  UN>k  hold  or  her  and  said,  "  Butsay, 
Johnson,  what  is  the  matter?"  She  pulled  away  from  me,  but 
never  spoke  a  word. 

O,  how  vexed  I  was  at  mym^If.  I  said  the  idea  of  my  forcing 
people  to  speak  to  me  when  they  don't  want  to,  and  I  have  done 
nothing  to  them.  "  I  will  never  speak  to  her  again  while  I  live,"  I 
said.  For  two  years  after,  God  only  knows  what  I  had  to  un- 
dergo through  that  woman. 

She  had  succeeded  in  paying  up  the  back  rent,  and  Mrs. 
Bowen  was  kind  enough  to  l(*t  her  stay.     She  lived  next  door  to 
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mo  on  the  same  floor.  Her  duiight«*r  would  speak,  but  ghc\ 
m^ver.  Somolimcs  she;  would  act  lUi  though  she  whiiUhI  to,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  trust  her,  as  she  had  acti*d  su  rudely  before.  She 
used  to  tantalize  me  by  sending  messages  to  me  by  people. 
When  it  would  be  my  Saturday  to  scrub  the  long  veranda  and 
down  the  steiis,  she  would  wait  on  Saturday  night  till  it  wim  all 
d«mi%  and  tlion  would  throw  greasy  bread  crumbs  all  over  tli.* 
Nioop  and  st4*|is,  and  you  know  how  gr(Mis«t  will  spread  on  ^{o^l.  pin«*. 
I  wouUI  ofl«'n  cry,  but  saiil  not  a  word. 

A  Bister  Urown,  to  whom  I  had  let  my  two  rooms  upstairs, 
and  Mrs.  J.  got  to  be  very  special  friends.  In  llie  spring  I  went 
out  house-cleaning,  and  often  when  I  would  come  home  from 
work  Mrs.  H.  would  come  in  to  talk  and  have  a  great  story  to  tell 
me  about  what  Mrs.  Johnson  said.  I  said  nothing.  I  knew  if  I 
u|»ened  my  mouth  that  both  of  those  dear  sisti^rs  wonKl  wish  they 
were  mih^  away.  1  prayed  Goil  not  to  let  me  spi'ak;  so  one  (lay  i 
got  home  about  four  o'clock;  a  little  while  after  Bister  li.  came  in, 
NO  kind,  apparently.  After  Uilking,  she  began  about  what  Mrs. 
JuhnSiin  said.  I  said,  *'  Look  here,  Bister  B.,  I  have  no  objt^ctions 
if  Hlst4ir  Johnson  and  you  talk  about  me  all  you  like.  I  work  hard, 
iiiid  though  I  live  beside  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  don't  live  off  of  her.  I 
1  don't  owe  her  a  cent"— {and  she  did  owe  me,  for  she  had  bor- 
r<iw«d  womy  from  me  and  never  has  paid  it  yet).  I  said,  **  You 
MiMSt  n«tv»r  t4«ll  me  anything  she  says  again  while  you  live.  I  am 
niut  door  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  if  she  wants  me  to  know  these 
things  she  must  tell  me  herself." 

'V\U'Htt  »lst4!rs  were  both  in  my  own  church.  So  poor  Sister  B. 
i4itiU  otfttumi  at  what  I  saiid  and  moved  into  Mrs.  Johnson's.  Mrs. 
riohnson  inovi*d  Into  her  two  attic  rooms  and  let  Mrs.  Brown  have 
tJMi  UfWttf  rooms.  I  said  nothing,  but  went  on  as  if  nothing  had 
lfap|f^M^<l'  ^y^  what  line  cnniles  they  were;  but  it  wsls  not  of 
long  duration.  After  a  few  months  Mrs.  B.  and  Mrs.  J.  ha«l  a 
|«(rrlM4(  falling  out,  and  1  had  U)  l^ike  Mrs.  B.  U»  keep  her  from 
|m  iMg  IN't  out  in  the  street;  and  .so  had  a  chance  to  return  giMMl  for 
fi^M  1*fi is  greatly  changed  Mrs.  B.'s  spirit.  We  got  on  nicely 
MM  iUnf  Wttftf  able  to  suit  themselves  better.  Amid  all  this  my 
mml  iifM  iMi  after  Qod.  I  would  talk  to  my  husband,  but  he  had 
H*t  syiMptithy  with  lioliness.  He  had  had  advantages  far  above 
H$M,  sa4  was  far  more  intelligent.  He  would  always  want  to  argue 
tm  Oikl  subject,  and  I  could  not  keep  up  on  that  line  and  it  would 
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throw  me  back,  so  I  told  the  Lord  one  day  if  He  would'send  James 
away  somewhere  till  I  got  the  blessing  he  would  never  get  it  away 
again,  but  thut  he  hindered  me  from  getting  it.  I  knew  he  woultl 
ofu^n  go  away  with  his  fjoople  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time. 
That  was  in  my  mind  when  I  prayed;  so,  sure  enough,  in  about  a 
wei'k  aft«*r  this  prayer  I  hwiked  out  one  morning  and  there  ciinH* 
.lames  back.  When  he  came  In  I  said,  '*My!  .lames,  what  Is  up, 
are  the  folks  going  away?** 

"No;  they  have  got  a  young  Irishman,  Just  from  the  old 
country,  a  nephew  of  the  cook  who  has  lived  in  the  family  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  they  have  taken  him  at  fifteen  dollars  a 
month.  He  has  been  around  me  for  two  weeks,  pretending  he 
came  to  visit  his  aunt,  but  I  see  now  he  was  only  taking  lessons 
how  to  manage  the  horses.'* 

James  got  forty  dollars,  and  a  reduction  to  fifteen  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  employer's  pocket.  My  heart  throbbed.  **0,**  i  said, 
"if  he  should  And  out  I  prayed  he  would  blame  me,*'  and  I  was 
afraid  to  talk  much.  He  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water  when  he 
had  no  work.  It  was  two  weeks  before  he  got  a  situation.  Being 
a  first-class  coachman,  he  would  not  take  less  than  forty  dollars. 
Finally  he  got  u  situation  at  fifty  dollars  a  month  at  New  Utrecht, 
with  a  Mr.  Uoh(*rt.s.  He  had  only  to  drive  twice  a  day.  They 
had  fine  English  horses,  and  they  wanted  them  well  cared  for. 
They  gave  a  comfortable  house,  rent  free,  two  tons  of  coal  for  the 
winter,  and  a  barrel  of  flour.  This  was  the  first  of  8eptembi*r. 
He  went  and  wanted  me  to  go,  but  having  a  right  young  baby  I 
said,  "  No,  James;  I  have  got  some  nice  families'  washing  in,  and 
'  you  go  and  try  till  spring,  and  I  will  save  up  and  in  the  spring  we 
will  take  a  fresh  start  and  we  can  have  our  garden  and  ever>  • 
Ihing.**  But  no,  I  must  go  right  away.  1  rejistmed  every  way  I 
could,  hut  he  was  deterniincti  I  should  go.  At  last  I  said,  "James, 
I  am  afraid  to  go;  you  have  done  me  so  bad  right  here  where  1 
have  just  begun  to  get  used  to  the  people,  and  know  how  to  turn 
around,  and  what  will  it  be  if  I  go  there  out  in  the  couutr}',  no 
church  near,  and  a  stranger,  and  if  I  give  ui*  my  washing  what 
will  I  do?  1  can  help  myself  a  little  now.**  But  this  did  not 
please  him,  and  I  told  him  I  would  wait  till  spring.  The  landlady 
dird,  and  a  new  landlortl  raised  the  rent, —  thirU'en  dollars.  Hel 
paid  the  rent,  but  would  do  no  more.  His  daughU'r  was  married « 
and  lived  in  Philadelphia,  so  he  sent  for  them  to  come  on  and  live 
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Ml  i\\v  lioii)M\  »!••!  if*^  liii-Ml  Vrii^j  tk^M  Ai>3 
iillioi'  8111MU3  juwJ  iiiA}  idlJ  ]|-«Ja«.  IK  c;ka^  bua^e  Kinilarlj 
Hvcry  f^^rtKt^l^L  I  Mi>J.  "Nvw.  1a«x1.  vlult  J»m<s  k  aw^jt  do 
|i|t*iise  irivf  mtr  iht  iakaiiu^z  I  ntv-k.  I  will  be  ti«fc.  I  «iU  arv^r  kl 
Hiiythin;  hf  nuiT  imi  «r  i&r  ^^z  tlrt  bleMiB^  *^r:^5'  Crmb  iml" 

l>Oc-  duT  vriiiitr  'C^k:iubUi^  up  my  twtm  I  disUftriK  b«aid  a  Yuicc 
Muy  to  mt^  "Ol  SuudnT  mcndftf  fiu.  u^  GrMS  SkmH  Ckaich  mmd 
hear  John  Iniiki]i  ^ 

••Yt!k,"liBLid,  "I  wiH" 

Then  cuBM*  Bttth  u  qviti  hokh  ^11  ovm-  hml  ^ml  I  aulfii.  Tliii 
was  on  Wtsdu'iidu  V  aKnia^  Sw  1  vnii «« ihiftkii^  it  owr.  Xov. 
1  Wiih  oot  di'fiiiiUfh  atK-kJii^  iht  hkaam^  as  1  LmI  iim«.  I  llwiii^l 
wht*n  ui  o^ipurLunit J  crfTtred  ai«d  1  could  be  hafiiiBed  «Bd  cose  np 
to  the  BIhk*  BLajidiLrd,  ihtix  iht  Ltotyl  WMud  hat>fr  to  aaacufy  aie. 
How  blind  I  wuh.: 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  BLK88INO  —  ABOUT  8EBKING  8ANCTIFICATI0N  BT  WORKS. 

1  always  got  up  as  early  on  Sunday  mornings  as  on  olher 
mornings.  I  got  my  breakfast  and  clean(*d  up  my  house,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  my  little  Mazie  went  to  Sunday  School.  While  she 
was  gone  I  would  cook  all  my  dinner  and  get  everything  ready.  I 
(lid  not  have  time  to  cook  much  through  the  week,  as  I  hadoftim 
to  dry  my  clothes  in  the  house  and  I  could  not  have  the  smell  of 
rooking,  so  Sunday  was  the  only  day  I  would  have  a  real  good 
dinner,  but  1  never  stayed  home  from  church  to  cook  —  so  I  gave 
my  baby  his  bath  and  laid  him  in  his  cradle,  then  I  got  down  on 
my  knees  and  prayed  the  Lord  to  keep  Will  asleep  till  1  went  to 
(tHMMi  Slrrrt  Church,  and  to  keep  .lames  in  a  giMMl  humor  so  he 
woulfl  not  scold  me,  for  I  hate<l  to  be  scolded,  in  the  worst  way. 
.Tames  was  peculiar.  If  he  came  and  I  hapfN^ned  to  be  out,  even 
lliough  I  went  U»  rarry  elothes,  he  would  be  vexed.  So  aft«'r 
Mazie  came  1  said,  **Now  you  read  your  library  book  and  be  a 
?ood  girl,  1  am  going  to  Green  Street  Church  this  morning;  it  lets 
out  before  our  church  does,  so  1  will  be  home  in  time.  You  can 
tell  your  pa,  if  he  comes  before  I  get  back.  If  Will  cries,  don't 
lake  him  up;  just  rock  him.** 

She  was  a  gooil  slron;;  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  quif^  able  to 
Inke  care  of  him  and  could  manage  him  quite  as  well  as  I  could, 
so  I  went  and  left  them.  On  my  way  to  Oreen  street,  it  seemed 
the  f^vil  overtook  me.  Just  as  T  turned  in  Carmine  street,  I  felt 
a  Satanic  influence  walking  by  my  side  and  whispering,  "Now, 
you  know,  if  James  comes  homo  and  flnds  you  are  out,  you  know 
what  you  will  catch;  you  had  better  go  to  Bedford  Street  and  hear 
John  (VM»kman.** 

"Well,  1  will.** 

So  when  I  got  to  th<*  cornier  and  was  just  going  to  turn  down 
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Blceokor  strool,  a  voico  sjiiti,  '*No,  goon.**  I  wont  on.  After  I 
had  gone  .about  luiir  ii  block  Saitun  whisporcd  tigniii,  **  You  arc 
8<M)king  sanctillcati(»nY  *' 

**Ye8.»* 

**  Well,  if  James  comes  home  and  you  are  out,  he  will  be  very 
angry,  and  that  will  be  a  sin  and  you  sliould  not  make  anyl)ody 
sin." 

**No/'  I  said.  "  I  will  not  do  it.** 

Then  Satan  said,  **  You  had  better  go  and  hear  that  Presby- 
terian minister  on  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Prince  streets.*'  I 
had  heard  how  kind  they  were  to  colored  people  and  I  had  prom- 
ised several  times  1  would  go  and  hear  this  minister;  the  Devil 
had  found  that  out  some  way;  I  can*t  tell  how  he  knew  it,  but  he 
did.  '*  You  had  better  go  and  hear  him;  then,  it  is  nearer  home, 
three  blocks  nearer,  and  you  can  get  home  quick.** 

••Yes,**  I  said,  **  that  is  so.** 

When  I  got  to  the  corner,  as  T  was  about  to  turn  down,  with  a 
gontlo  pull  a  sweet  voice  wlii8|>i'red,  '*  No,  n(»,  go  on." 

••Ix)rd,  help  me!'* 

Oh,  how  will  I  ever  praise  God  enough  for  His  tender  love  and 
faithfulness  to  me  in  that  awful  hour.  He  gave  power  to  my 
fainting  spirit,  and  when  I  had  no  might.  He  increased  strength. 
Hallelujah  I    Hallelujah!    Praise  the  Lord! 

I  went  on  a  little  further  and  by  and  by  the  enemy  seemed  to 
approach  me  again  fiercely.  He  said,  **Now,  you  are  the  biggest 
fool  that  ever  was.  You  think  you  are  going  to  hear  John  Inskip; 
he  is  not  there,  he  is  at  the  Five  Points.*' 

•*  O,  if  I  thought  Brother  Inskip  was  not  there,  I  would  not  go. 
I  would  go  back.** 

I  went  on.  When  I  reached  the  steps  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrill  of  joy  that  ran  through  my  heart  when  I  heard  Brother 
Inskip  pray.  With  what  strength  I  had  left  I  said,  *' Thank  God, 
he  is  here  and  not  at- the  Five  Points.'*  1  seemed  to  feel  the 
SaUmic  presi^ice  sweep  by  me  and  say,  *'(),  she  has  found  it  out." 
Old  Satan  knew  I  had  caught  him  in  one  of  his  biggest  lies.  I 
went  into  the  church  and  sat  down  about  three  seatstfrom  the  door. 
I  had  been  to  that  church  but  once  before  and  that  was  Brother 
lnskip*8  first  Sunday.  While  I  lived  in  York  street  I  was  very 
sick  and  could  not  walk  away  up  to  Sullivan  Street  Bethel  Church, 
where  I  belonged,  so  !  went  in  there  that  Sunday.     I  sat  in  the 
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gallery.  Thr  i>roplo  wore  so  kind;  one  brother  handed  me  a  book 
and  asked  ine  to  come  again.  I  thank  God  for  that  spirit  that 
was  in  (Ureen  street  those  days,  even  to  colored  people.  The  Sun- 
day I  got  the  bh'ssing  1  did  not  sit  upstairs,  but  O,  how  tired  1 
was  when  I  goi  into  the  church.  I  leaned  my  head  forward  and 
prayed  God  to  give  me  strength.  When  Brother  Inskip  had 
linislied  his  prayer  he  rose  and  made  Ills  aniuMiiicements;  the  last 
hymn  was  sung,  then  came  the  text:  —  Ephesians,  4th  Chapter 
tMth  Verse, — **  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.**  He  said,  '*In 
preaching  from  this  text  this  morning  the  brethren  will  observe  1 
shall  have  to  make  some  reference  to  a  sermon  that  I  preached  a 
few  Sabbaths  ago  on  sanctification.** 

I  was  struck,  for  1  had  never  heard  a  minister  say  that  wont 
in  commencing  his  sermon  before,  and  1  said,  *'0,  I  have  missed 
my  chance;  two  SahhaMis  ago  1  had  such  a  drawing  to  come  hen* 
and  1  did  not  do  it;  (),  Ijord,  I  have  disobeyed  that  spirit  and  I 
am  so  sorry;  do  forgive  me  and  help  me,  I  pray  Thee.*' 

(),  how  1  we|>t,  for  1  had  lost  my  chance  and  I  am  so  hungry 
for  the  blessing;  but,  "Lord  forgive  me  and  help  me  to  list,en 
now.** 

I  rai8(*d  my  head  and  fixed  my  eyes  and  thoughts  on  the 
KiMNiker  and  got  so  inUTested  it  si^emed  he  was  ])reacliing  right  Ui 
me,  and  1  took  every  word.  By  and  by  I  heard  my  baby  scream 
out, —  I  heard  him  scream  as  distinctly  as  ever  I  heard  a  child 
scream.  "  You  told  Mazie  not  to  take  that  child  up,  but  she  has 
done  it  and  let  him  fall,'*  Satan  suggested. 

For  a  moment  the  actual  thing  did  occur,  and  it  was  before 
my  eyes.  My  heart  stood  still  and  a  voice  said,  "Trust  the 
Lord.** 

**  I  will/*  I  sai<l,  and  fixed  my  mind  again  and  listened,  and 
ns  d(Mir  Brother  Inskip  warmed  up  and  I  was  feasting,  my  baby 
sc*n*anied  out  again.  I  jnm|)ed,  and  it  seemed  that  all  the  peoph* 
in  the  church  heard;  it  was  so  plain. 

"There/*  the  Devil  says,  "James  has  come  home  and  Maxie 
has  not  done  as  you  told  her,  and  you  will  catch  it  when  you 
get  home.** 

(>,  I  felt  if  1  had  wings  I  would  lly.  I  wanted  Ui  scream  oul. 
A  sweet  voice  sjiiil,  "  You  said  you  would  trust  the  Ijord.** 

"So  I  did,**  1  said,  so  1  sat  back  and  was  listening  and  drink- 
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in^  in  and  ihooghi  all  was  well  bow.    Agakim  I  hraid  mj  babj 
scfcan. 

"Thcr*/*  nid  the  I>evil,  *«Mazir  has  M  him  fall  aad  broken 
his  back,"  and  I  goi  op  and  walked  to  ihe  end  of  ihe  pew. 

*'  It  is  no  use,"  I  said,  **I  shall  be  toraented  here;  I  will  go 
homo."  And  it  was  as  ihoagh  a  person  stood  before  me  ami  said, 
"  lH4ln*l  you  say  that  you  would  trust  the  lionl  with  that  chiid?" 

'*  Y4*s,"  I  said.  **and  I  will  trust  the  I^ord,  even  if  he  is  dead:" 
and  I  sat  ikiwii.  Just  as  I  sat  down  Itroiher  Inskipsaid:  "Then* 
are  a  ^reat  many  persons  who  arc  troubled  about  the  blessing  of 
sane ti flea t ion;  how  they  can  keep  it  if  they  get  it." 

"Oh!"  1  said,  "he  means  me,  for  that  is  Jusi  what  I  have 
said.  With  my  trials  and  peculiar  temperament  and  all  that  I 
have  to  contend  with,  if  I  could  get  the  blessing  how  could  I  keep 
it?  Now,  some  one  has  told  him,  for  he  is  looking  right  at  me 
and  I  know  he  means  me."  And  1  tried  to  hide  behind  the  |M)st, 
and  he  seemed  to  look  around  there.  Then  I  said,  "Well,  he 
means  me,  and  I  will  just  take  what  he  says."  He  used  this  illus- 
tration: "When  you  work  hard  all  day  and  are  very  tired,— 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  and  in  a  moment  my  mind  went  through  my  wash- 
ing and  ironing  all  night, —  "When  you  go  to  bed  at  night  you 
don't  fix  any  way  for  yourself  to  breathe,"—"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  never 
think  about  It," — "You  go  to  bed,  you  breathe  all  night,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  breathing,  you  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see  it." 

Ho  continued:  "You  don't  need  to  flx  any  way  for  God  to 
live  in  you;  get  God  in  you  in  all  His  fullness  and  He  will  live 
Himself. 

"Oh!"  I  said,  "I  see  it.  "  And  somehow  I  seemed  to  sink 
down  out  of  sight  of  myself,  and  then  rise;  it  was  all  in  a  moment. 
I  seemed  to  go  two  ways  at  once,  down  and  up.  Just  then  such  a 
wave  came  over  me,  and  such  a  welling  up  in  my  heart,  and  these 
words  rang  through  me  like  a  bell:  "(Jod  in  ytni,  GcmI  in  you," 
and  I  thought  doing  what?  Ruling  every  ambition  and  desire, 
and  bringing  every  thought  unto  captivity  and  obedience  to  His 
will.  How  I  have  lived  through  it  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  love  and  the  peace  and  power  I  can  never  describe.  O, 
what  glory  filled  my  soul!  The  great  vacuum  in  my  soul  began 
to  fill  up;  it  was  like  a  pleasant  draught  of  cool  water,  and  I  felt 
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ii.    1  wauled  loshoul  Qlory  to  Jesus!  but  Satan  said,  '*Now,  if 
you  malce  a  noise  tlicy  will  put  you  out.  '* 

I  was  the  only  colored  person  there  and  I  had  a  very  keen 
sense  of  propriety;  1  had  been  taught  so,  and  Satan  knew  it.  I 
wonder  how  he  ever  diti  know  all  these  little  points  in  m(\  but  In 
spite  of  all  my  JrsuK  cainc  out  best.  As  wc  colored  folks  u84h1  to 
sin^  III  the  i^oiie  by  years: 

**.lrKns  is  a  mighty  captain, 
Jesus  is  a  mighty  capUiin, 
Jesus  is  a  mighty  captain, 
Soldier  of  the  cross." 

"  Jesus  never  lost  a  battle, 
Jesus  never  lost  a  battle, 
J(*Hii8  neviT  lost  a  battle, 
Soldier  of  the  cross.** 

Halleluiah!  llalleliijah!  Amen. 

I  did  not  shout,  and  by-and-by  Brother  Inskipcame  to  another 
Illustration.  He  said,  speaking  on  faith:  **Now,  this  blessing  of 
purity  like  pardon  is  received  by  faitli,and  If  by  faith  why  not  now?'* 

"Yes,**  I  said. 

*Mt  is  iiistanlamM>u8,**  he  continued.  "To  illu.strati*,  how 
long  is  a  dark  room  dark  when  you  take  a  lighted  lamp  into  H?'* 

•*0,**  I  said  "I  see  it!**  And  again  a  great  wave  of  glory 
swept  over  my  soul  —  another  cooling  draught  of  wuUt  —  I  seemed 
to  swallow  it,  and  then  the  welling  up  at  my  heart  seemed  to  come 
still  a  little  fuller.     Praise  the  Lord  forever,  for  that  day! 

Speaking  of  GoiVs  power,  he  went  on  still  with  another  illus- 
tration. He  said:  **  If  Qod  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  can  change 
these  vile  bodies  of  ours  and  make  them  look  like  his  own  most 
glorious  iKMly,  how  long  will  it  take  (I(m1  U)  mmetify  a  soul?** 

**(1(h1  can  do  it,**  I  said,  "in  Mie  twinkling  of  an  eye,**  and  its 
quick  as  the  spark  from  smitten  steel  I  felt  the  (ouch  of  Gixl  fnim 
the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  the  wi'llmg  up 
came,  and  1  felt  i  must  shout:  but  Siitan  still  resisted  me  like  he 
did  Joshua.  But  the  Oaptain  of  the  Lord*8  host  stood  close  by  and 
said,  "Takeoff  the  (ilthy  garments  from  him,**  and  Sjitan  was  mad. 

Again  I  yielded  Uy  the  tempter  and  did  not  shout.  Then  I 
felt  the  Spirit  leave  me.  1  knew  He  had  gone,  and  1  said:  "  O,  Holy 
Ghost,  if  Thou  wilt  only  return  I  will  confess  Thee.**    1  am  so 
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glad  God  put  the  word  confession  in  my  month.  I  thought  I 
won  hi  get  roiuly,  so  whon  the  Spirit  cnmt;  nguin  I  would  shout; 
but  iM^foru  I  Ivucw  it  Just  as  tliougli  sumo  ouo  throw  a  basin  of 
water  in  my  face,  a  great  wave  came  and  just  as  I  went  to  say, 
**  Glory  to  Jesus!  *'  the  Devil  said,  '*  Look,  look  at  the  white  people, 
mind,  they  will  put  you  out,'*  and  I  put  my  hands  up  to  my  mouth 
and  held  still,  and  again  I  felt  the  Spirit  leave  me  and  pass  away. 

Tlion  Satan  said:  '*Now,  you  have  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
you  said  if  lh«;  Holy  Gliost  returned  you  would  confess  llim,  and 
He  did  return  and  you  didn't  confess,  and  you  have  lied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

O,  shall  f  ever  forget  the  horror  of  that  hour?  I  thought  I 
had  committed  an  unpardonable  sin,  so  was  doomed  forever.  All 
hope  was  gone,  and  a  horror  of  darkness  swept  upon  my  spirit. 
For  about  Ave  minutes  it  seemed  to  me  I  wais  in  hell,  but  some- 
how, I  don't  know  how,  1  said,  **  Well,  I  know  the  Lord  has  sancti- 
fied my  soul" — I  felt  so  sure  of  it — **and  I  will  go  home  to  my 
church  and  give  the  witness." 

Just  then  Satan  says:  '*They  will  not  believe  you  because  you 
did  not  get  the  blessing  there." 

Then  I  knew  there  was  a  little  jealousy  and  prejudice  among 
some,  so  1  said:  "Well,  no  matter,  T  know  the  liord  has  sunctifled 
my  soul,  anyhow."  And  I  went  to  g«>l  up  to  go  out,  but  could  not 
Bland  on  my  feet.  O,  I  was  so  weak.  My  head  seemed  a  riv(>r  of 
waters  and  my  eyes  a  fountaui  of  tcai*s.  I  pul  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  to  get  my  handkerchief,  but  I  could  m»t  get  it  out.  Just 
then  they  arose  to  sing  the  closing  hymn,  thai  blessed  hymn, 
"My  latest  sun  is  sinking  fast."  I  tried  to  get  up,  but  could  not; 
then  the  Devil  says,  "No  one  knows  you  here,  and  they  will  think 
you  are  drunk." 

"Ijord,  what  shall  T  do,"  and  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  in  my 
left  ear,  for  Satan  stood  at  my  right,  and  would  whisper  his  sug- 
gestions: "  Pray  for  stn^igth  to  stand  up."  I  took  hold  of  the  p<iw 
in  front  of  me  and  trembling  fritm  head  to  f(K>t  I  slood  up,  hut  held 
on  to  the  |)ew.  Just  as  I  got  fairly  on  my  feet  they  struck  the  last 
verse  of  the  hymn, 

"Ohl  bear  my  longing  heart  lo  Him, 
Who  bled  and  died  for  me. 
Whose  blood  now  cleanselh  from  all  sin. 
And  gives  me  victory." 
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And  when  they  sang  these  words,  "  Whose  blood  now  deans- 
eth,*'  O  what  a  wave  of  glory  swept  over  my  soul!  I  shouted  glory 
to  Jesus.  Brother  Inskip  answered,  **Amen,  Glory  to  Qod.'*  O, 
what  a  triumph  for  our  King  Emmanuel.  I  don*t  know  Just  how 
I  looked,  but  I  felt  so  wonderfully  strange,  yet  I  felt  glorious.  One 
of  the  g(HKl  ollicial  brethren  ut  the  d(Nir  siiid,  hm  I  wtiN  piifising  out, 
'*WelI,  aunlie,  how  did  yon  like  that  sermon?**  but  I  could  not 
s|ieak;  if  I  had,  1  should  have  shouted,  but  I  simply  noilded  my 
head.  Just  as  I  put  my  foot  on  the  top  step  1  seemed  to  feel  a 
hand,  the  touch  of  which  I  cannot  describe.  It  seemed  to  press  mo 
gently  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  I  felt  something  part  and  roll 
down  and  cover  me  like  a  great  cloak!  I  felt  it  distinctly;  it  was 
done  in  a  moment,  and  O  what  a  mighty  peace  and  power  took 
liossession  of  me!  I  started  up  Qrecn  street.  The  streets  were  full 
of  people  coming  from  the  different  churches  in  all  directions. 
Just  ahead  of  me  were  three  of  the  leading  sisters  in  our  church. 
I  would  sooner  have  met  anybody  else  than  them.  I  was  afraid 
of  them.  Well,  I  don't  know  why,  but  they  were  rather  the  on^s 
who  made  you  feel  that  wisdom  dwelt  with  them.  They  were  old 
leading  sisters,  and  I  have  found  that  the  colored  churches  W(*re 
not  the  only  ones  that  have  these  leading  consequential  sisters  in 
thi»m.  Well,  as  I  drew  near,  I  saw  them  say  something  U»  earh 
other,  and  they  looked  very  dignified.  Now,  the  Devil  was  not  so 
close  to  me  as  before;  ho  seemed  to  be  quite  behind  me,  but  In* 
KluMittMl  afU»r  me,  "You  will  not  tell  them  yt)u  are  sanctified. " 

**No,**  I  said,  "I  will  say  nothing  to  them,**  but  when  I  got 
up  {jo  them  I  seemed  to  have  special  power  in  my  right  arm  and  I 
w:i8  swinging  it  around,  like  the  boys  do  sometimes?  I  don't  know 
why.  but  O  I  felt  mighty,  as  1  came  near  those  sisters.  They  sai<l. 
"Well.  Rmith,  where  have  you  been  this  morning?** 

*'  The  lx>rd."  I  said,  **  has  sanctified  my  soul.*'  And  they  were 
S|NM»ehleR8?  I  said  no  more,  but  p:u<sed  on,  swinging  my  arm!  I 
Ruppose  the  |M*Qplc  thought  I  was  wild,  and  1  was,  for  God  had  sot 
me  on  fire!  *•(),'*  I  thought,  **if  there  was  a  platform  annind  the 
world  I  wouid  be  willing  to  get  on  it  and  walk  and  tell  everybody 
of  this  sanctifying  power  of  God!" 

•*()f  vie.hiry  now  o'it  Snlan's  fM»w«'r, 
liet  all  the  ransonied  sing, 
And  triumph  in  the  dyln^  hour 
Through  Christ  the  Ijord  our  King.** 
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'*Oh!  it  was  love, 
•Twa«  wondrous  love. 

The  love  of  God  to  me. 
That  brought  my  Saviour  from  abore. 
To  die  on  Calvary." 

Somehow  I  always  had  a  f«*nr  of  whilo  people — that  is,  I  was 
not  afraid  of  t)ii*m  in  tlic  sf^nm*  of  doin^  m«*  harm,  or  anytliing  of 
tliat  Icind  —  liiil  u  liiiid  of  tntt  Inu'iiuki'  Ihry  wt*n;  wliiti*,  and  wt'n* 
I  fieri!,  and  I  wait  l>Iacl{  and*  waut  Iwrv.l  Ihit  that  morning  on 
OnMrn  street,  as  f  stoo^i  on  my  fiM't  trembling,  I  licjird  these  wonis 
distinctly.  They  seemed  to  come  from  tlic  northeast,  comer  of 
the  church,  slowly,  but  clearly:  ** There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
for  ye  arc  all  one  in  Ohrist  Jesus.*'  (Galatians  3:28.)  I  never 
understood  that  text  before.  But  now  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
It  clear  to  me.  And  as  I  looked  at  white  people  that  I  had  always 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of,  now  they  looked  so  small.  The  great 
mountain  had  l>«*come  a  mol«!-liill.  '^Therefore,  if  the  8<m  shall 
make  you  free,  then  are  you  free,  indeed.**  All  praise  to  my  vic- 
torious Christ! 

'*  He  delivered  me  when  bound, 
And  when  wounded,  healed  my  wound. 
Sought  me  wandering,  set  me  right, 
Turned  my  darkness  into  light.'* 

Hallclujahl    Hallelujah!    Praise  the  Lord! 

When  T  got  homo  I  opened  the  d(K)r;  the  baby  was  still  asleep. 
I  said:  **Mazle,  has  Mr.  Smith  come?" 

•*No." 

*'HasWill  slept  all  right?" 

*' Yes,  he  has  not  waken<*d  up  at  all." 

**  Well,  the  Ix)rd  has  sitnctifled  my  soul  this  morning,"  and 
she  said,  **nas  ho,  mother?" 

**Yes,"  I  Wild,  '*aiid  i  want  to  go  around  and  U^ll  Auntie 
Scott."  She  was  my  good  band  sister.  She  lived  in  Clinton  court, 
off  Eighth  street.  When  I  got  to  the  door,  I  knocked  and  opemnl 
at  the  same  time.  Brother  Scott  was  lying  on  tlie  sofa;  he  was 
assistant  class  leader  to  Brother  Henry  De  Schield's,  who  was  my 
leader.  He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  but  had  not  the 
experience  at  that  time,  but,  thank  Qod»  he  believed  in  it  and  said 
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nothing  against  it,  so  that  was  in  my  favor.    Brother  Scott  was 

**on  the  fence,'*  sometimes  he  would  seem  to  believe  in  it  and  tallc 

ns  though  he  had  it,  at  another  time  he  would  oppose  it  bitterly, 

so  you  never  knew  just  when  he  would  turn  on  you.     When  1  went 

in  that  morning,  I  said:  **  Pop  Scott,  the  Lord  has  sanctified  my 

5M»u1  this  morning.'* 

I1«^  miH«Hl  liimm^lf  up,  and  said:  *' Did— did  lie?"    (lie  sUm- 

mcrcd  a  little.)    I  did  not  wait  for  any  more,  I  began  to  sing  an 

old  hymn  that  I  had  often  heard'sung  in  our  love  feasts  and  class 

meetings  In  the  gonc-by  days,  which  seemed  to  be  the  real  song  of 

my  soul.     I  had  never  felt  such  soul  union  with  Jesus  before  in  my 

life;  so  I  sang: 

*'  I  am  married  to  Jesus 

For  more  than  one  year, 

I  am  married  to  Jesus 

For  during  the  war.** 

The  old  man  loolced  at  me  and  smiled  and  got  ready  for  an 
argument.  The  children  all  looked  astonished.  Sister  Scott  had 
not  come  In  from  church.  When  1  had  finished  the  verse,  I  said, 
"Good  morning,"  and  as  I  opened  the  door  to  go  out,  Sister  Scott 
was  just  coming  in.  I  said;  '*Oh,  Scottl  the  Lord  has  sanctified 
my  soul  this  m<iniing." 

I  th<Miglit  kIh*  would  be  so  glad  for  she  told  me  that  years 
before  in  Canada,  she  had  got  the  blessing  through  Mrs.  Dr.  Pal- 
mer. She  never  8|K>ke  of  it  definitely  and  clearly,  so  I  never  un- 
derstood anything  about  it,  but  to  my  great  surprise  she  very 
coolly  said,  "  Well  I  hope  you  will  keep  it,"  and  passed  right  In  by 
me,  and  said  not  another  word.     I  went  out.    Oh,  what  a  shock! 

"  There,"  the  Devil  says,  **  She  don*t  believe  you  have  got  the 
blessing." 

"()  Tifird,"  I  said,  "Can  it  l>c  that  T  am  mistaken  and  will  I 
have  toigo  back  and  go  all  over  the  ground:  I  would  rather  die 
right  here  In  my  tracks." 

As  I  was  turning  out  of  Eighth  street  in  Sixth  avenue,  I  cried 
out,  *'0  Tjord,  help  me,  and  if  this  blessing  is  not  sane tification, 
then  what  is  it?"  And  the  Lord  did  help  me.  Quick  these  words 
came  with  iiower  to  my  heart:  "  It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  belleveth."  **  Belicveth,"  seemed  to  be 
so  powerfully  emphasized,  and  I  said,  "Lord,  I  do  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sanctified  my  soul,"  and  the  power  of  God  came  upon 
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roe  10  ihf  i  roy  kneot  ^ve  way  uotler  me  and  I  dropped  as 
though  I  wrn;  shot,  ri;;hi<Hi  dixlh  aveniir.  The  peo|>lc  W(*r%!  |ici»(- 
ing  and  Iciokifd  at  me  and  said  nothing.  I  sup|joee  they  thought  I 
was  a  little  gone  in  the  head,  but  God  had  turned  my  captivity 
and  my  mouth  was  filled  with  laughter.  I  scrambled  up  as  best  I 
could,  for  I  did  not  fall  prostrate,  my  knees  gave  way  and  I  dropped 
on  my  hands,  and  every  time  I  said  the  word  which  the  Lord 
put  In  my  mouth:  "  It  is  the  power  of  Qod  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  Ix^lieveth,'*  another  wave  of  power  came  upon  m%\  l)uwu 
I  went  again,  and  so  three  times,  before  I  got  home,  I  fell  under 
the  mighty  |K>wer  of  Qod.  Hallelujah  I  It  is  to-day  the  same, 
"  The  power  of  Qod  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,** 
^nd  I  do  believe  Qod,  and  He  has  kept  me  saved  magnificently. 
Hallelujah!  There  is  a  big  triumph  in  my  soul.  I  don't  know 
where  the  l>i!vil  went,  but  I  heard  no  more  of  him  for  a  wet^k, 
then  lie  called  on  me  and  sai«l,  **  When  |)et>ple  get  sanctilliHl, 
everything  g«;ls  lM;ttcr  around  them." 

••  Yes."  Mild  1." 

"  Well,  you  see  James  is  not  any  better,  if  anything  he  is 
worse." 

That  was  true,  if  possible,  and  f  said  I  did  think  so  too,  and 
didn't  understand  it,  for  I  thought  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  had  got  more  religion. 

*'Then,"  said  he,  "  You  have  no  witness  that  you  are  sancti- 
fied." 

'*  Well,"  I  said,  **  I  will  have  it,  God  helping  me,  right  now." 

It  was  Friday.  I  was  ironing;  I  set  down  my  iron  and  went 
and  told  Jesus.  I  said;  "  Lord,  I  believe  Thou  hast  sanctified  my 
soul,  but  Satan  says  1  have  no  witness.  Now,  Tiord,  I  don't  know 
what  to  ask  as  a  direct  witness  to  this  blessing,  but  give  me  some- 
thing that  shall  be  so  clear  and  distinct  that  the  Devil  will  never 
attack  me  again  on  that  point  while  I  live." 

After  a  short  prayer  I  waited  a  moment  in  silence,  and  said, 
*Now,  lA>rd,  i  wait  till  Thou  shultsiMiak  to  iii<;  Thyst'lf,"  ami 
a  moment  piuised  and  these  words  came:  **  Ask  for  the  conversion 
of  MissOhaiMil." 

I  said,  "Tx)rd,  for  a  real  evidence  that  Tlion' hast  sanctified 
my  soul,  I  ask  that  Thou  will  convert  Miss  Chapel  between  now 
and  Sunday  morning." 

In  a  moint;nt  these  words  wore  flasluHl  through  my  soul:    *'If 
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tbou  canst  believe  all  things  that  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth.'*  And  I  said,  **  Lord,  I  believe  Thou  will  do  it/*  and  a 
flood  of  light  and  joy  filled  me.  Oh,  1  praise  the  Ix>rd.  1  arose 
from  my  knees  praising  Qod. .  I  went  to  ironing;  after  a  little 
while,8atan  came  again. 

**  You  ought  to  go  and  see  if  the  woman  is  converted  before 
you  sire  so  sure.*' 

*'  Well,  yes,  I  would  like  to  go,  but  then  it  is  two  miles  away, 
and  1  am  afraid  Will  might  wake  up  and  cry.** 

But  the  enemy  urged  me,  **  You  had  better  not  be  too  sure, 
you  ought  to  go  and  see,*'  and  1  was  sorely  tempted.  I  lifted  my 
heart  to  God  in  prayer  and  said,  **  Lord  help  me,  I  believe  that 
Thou  wilt  do  it,  and  I  will  trust  Thee."  Then  there  came  a  still 
hush  and  quiet  all  over  me  and  I  went  on  ironing  and  singing. 
Praise  tho  IjordI 

Miss  Clin|M*l,  referred  to,  was  a  very  nice  young  woman, 
though  not  a  Christian.  She  was  a  very  upright,  moral  i)er8on.  She 
was  taken  ill,  and  her  sister,  a  very  earnest  Christian,  was  very 
anxious  about  her  slate,  and  asked  me  and  others  to  come  and 
pray  with  her.  One  day  1  went,  and  met  Mother  Jones  and  several 
others.  We  sang  and  prayed  with  her  and  left  her.  And  now  a 
weok  had  p:issrd  and  I  had  not  heard  from  her.  and  I  hud  thought 
that  was  why  the  enemy  attacked  me  so  fiercely  on  Friday.  *  Sun- 
day morning  came  and  I  had  persisted  in  l>elieving  and  praising 
Qod,  according  to  His  word:  *'  If  thou  canst  believe  all  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth."  I  went  to  church,. and  as  I  sat  in 
my  pew  after  the  sermon  was  over,  and  the  collection  was  being 
taken  up,  Sister  Jones,  who  sat  in  the  opposite  pew,  got  up  and 
came  over  to  me,  and  said  "Smith,  Chapel  has  got  the  blessing.*' 
1  said,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  when  did  she  get  it?  "  Shv  said,  "  Yes- 
U»nlay  aflorniKm."  Then  these  words  won*  s|M»krn  U*  my  hiMirtin 
|K>wcr:  "Now  that  is  your  evidence,*'  and  I  said,  **0  liord.  1  do 
thank  Thee,  Tliou  bust  answered  my  prayer  and  given  me  this  dis- 
tinct witness  that  Thou  hast  sanctified  my  soul.*' 

Many  times  since  then  my  faith  has  been  tried  sorely,  and  I 
have  had  much  to  contend  with,  and  the  fier}'  darts  of  Satan 
at  times  have  been  sore,  but  he  has  never,  from  tlint  day,  had  the 
impndencf  U)  ti'll  mr  that  Otnl  had  not  done  this  blr.sse«l  work, 
llulh'lujalil   what  a  Saviour! 

Kveryliodydot^  not  have  direct  witness  to  thrirsanetification 
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nor  to  their  Jtistiflcaiion  in  that  way.  but  it  is  their  firivilege  to 
hnve  the  clemr,  distinct  witness  of  tlic  Spirit  u^  both  jiisiification 
and  sane ti flea tlon,  and,  as  a  nile,  iiersons  who  do  not  get  this  dis- 
tinct witness  are  unsettled  in  their  Christian  life,  often  waver  and 
falter,  and  are  more  easily  turned  aside  to  new  isms  and  doctrines; 
but,  thank  Qod,  He  has  kept  me  in  perfect  peace  while  my  mind 
has  been  stayed  on  Him  and  I  have  trusted  in  Him.  Praise  His 
name  forever ! 

JiimcrH  did  not  com«*  home*  for  two  wci^ks.  When  he  caim*  I 
Mat  down  on  his  lap  and  pill  my  arms  around  his  ntntk  and  t«»ld 
him  all  about  it.  He  lislent'd  patiently.  When  I  got  throii*^h  he 
began  his  old  argument.  I  said,  **  Now,  my  dear,  you  know  I  cau*t 
argue." 

**0  well,!*  he  said,  "  If  you  have  got  something  you  can*t  talk 
about,  I  don't  believe  in  it.** 

*'Well,*'  1  said,  *' I  have  told  you  all  I  can  and  I  cannot 
argue.*'  O,  how  he  tantali/A^d  me  in  every  way,  but  Giul  kept  me 
so  still  in  my  soul,  and  my  |MM»r  huHhiind  wa.s  ho  annoyiul  iM^cansii 
I  wouhl  not  argue.  I  knew  what  il  meant,  but  praise  Uo«l  Ife 
saved  me.     I  could  only  weep  and  pray. 

Shortly  after  1  was  converted,  I  was  deeply  convicted  for  the 
blessing  of  heart  purity;  and  if  I  had  had  any  one  to  instruct  me, 
I  can  see  how  I  might  have  entered  into  the  blessed  experience. 
But  not  having  proper  teaching,  like  Israel  of  old,  I  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  ups  and  downs,  for  twelve 
years;  and  but  for  the  Rev.  John  S.  Inskip's  having  the  experience 
himself,  and  preaching  that  memorable  Sunday  morning,  Septem- 
ber, 1808,  in  the  old  Qreen  Street  Church,  New  York,  in  all  proba- 
bility I  might  never  have  got  into  the  blessed  light  of  full  sal- 
vation. 

I  shall  ever  thank  Qod  that  the  evidence  of  my  acceptance 
with  Hlin  was  HO  denniti!  and  clear  when  1  wan  so  deeply  eonvieUHl 
for  the  blessing  of  heart  purity.  It  was  a  hard  strugglf,  anyhow; 
hut  if  tlilH  fMiInt  IumI  n«)l  been  settled  m»  elearly  it  wtMild  liiivt*  been 
much  worst?  —  thedllTerence  Ix^tween  the  two  convictions,  pardon 
and  purity.  When  I  was  conviettHl  for  sin  1  was  under  eondemna- 
tlon,  and  felt  that  I  was  a  lost  and  wretched  sinner.  Now,  when 
Qod  in  mercy  had  pardoned  all  my  sins,  he  took  away  all  condem- 
nation and  gave  me  Joy  and  peace  in  believing.     Hallelujah  I 

Now,  when  I  was  convicted  for  purity  or  sanctificatlon,  it  was 
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a  deep  conviction  of  want  —  tin  indescribable*  want;  not  condem- 
nation. But,  oil!  tlint  deep  lieart  want.  Like,  after  you  have 
eaten  a  good  hnarty  breakfast,  and  liavc  worked  hard  all  day,  and 
get  very  hungry  for  your  dinner  or  supper.  Well,  my  heart  cried 
out  and  lon^i^cd  as  one  that  **  Fjongctli  for  the  morning."  And  yet 
I  had  no  nirans.  no  words  to  exprrss  Just  what  I  wanted.  One  day 
a  friend  came  in  lo  si^e  nio.  I  was  then  living  atCk>l.  H.  McCiraw*s, 
in  Lancaster.  She  was  quite  a  high-toned  colored  lady,  for  every- 
one knew  the  Port«'r  family,  and  they  were  always  considered  one 
of  the  leading  families  among  the  colored  people.  The  father  was 
a  large  farmer  in  K(*nt  county,  and  the  sons  were  all  fine  young 
men,  and  pretty  well  educated,  as  was  also  the  daughter.  She  had 
been  a  school  teacher  for  many  years,  but  was  now  married  to 
Rev.  Lewis  ITood,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  in  Lanoas- 
t4*r,  So  [  though  I  I  could  o|>en  my  heart  to  her,  and  she  would  be 
able  to  help  me.  So  I  said  to  her,  '*  Sister  Hood,  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  me.  Somehow  I  feel  like  I  wanted  some- 
thing, but  I  can*t  tell  Just  what.  I  pray,  but  I  do  not  get  help  Just 
as  I  want." 

•*  Well,"  she  said,  **  What's  the  matter  with  you?  Aren't  you 
converted?  " 

••Oh!  .yes,"  r  wild,  •*  It  isn't  that." 

••  Well,  haven't  you  got  the  witness  of  the  Spirit?" 

••Oh!  yes; it  isn't  that." 

•*  Well,"  sh<*  said,  '*  If  you  keep  on  you  will  be  crazy." 

Then  I  was  frightened,  and  said,  ••Oh!  she  does  not  under- 
stand me;  and  now  if  she  tells  anybody  what  I  said  they  will  not 
understand  it,  and  will  think  I  have  backslidden;  and  here  I  am 
leading  class,  and  the  leader  of  the  female  prayer  meeting." 

So  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  I  ran  down  Into  the  cellar  and  got 
down  on  my  knees,  and  asked  the  I^ord  U>  lake  out  of  the  mind 
of  SIsUt  Hood  all  that  1  had  said,  so  she  would  not  re^ieat  it.  \ 
was  in  sore  distress. 

Several  days  after  this  I  was  reading  my  Rible,  and  F  turned 
to  the  fort^'-second  Psalm,  first  verse,  •'  As  the  heart  panteth  after 
the  water  brook,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  the  living  God."  My 
heart  leaped.  ••Oh!"  I  said,  ••That's  what  I  wanted  — God!  Now 
if  anyone  asked  me  what  I  wanted,  as  Sister  HimmI  did,  1  could  t<^ll 
them  it  was  G(nI  I  wantc^d."  Th«*  nion^  1  read  my  Hible,  and 
ftisted  and  prayed,  the  dee|M'r  my  hunger  became.    One  da}'  I  went 
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to  Qeorge  James — I  generally  called  him  **  Father  James  *' — he 
was  a  tall,  elderly  man,  very  diioiified  in  mann«*r,  hut  was  kind. 
He  was  very  black,  his  hair  was  white,  and  he  was  a  leading  liicai 
preacher,  and  deacon  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Charch,  in  I^ancaster.  at 
that  time,  where  I  belonged.  So  I  went  to  him,  and  I  said: 
"Father  James,  I  have  been  reading  the  Uible  U>-day,  and  I  S4s* 
this:  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Gml.* 
What  does  that  mean?" 

**  Y«Mi  kn4»w,**  he  Kai«l,  **  That  is  in  th«*  Hihle  foryuu  Ui  ciim«* 
as  near  to  it  ;i.s  yuu  can.  Hut  (iod  knows  you  nev«'r  can  bvt  *  pure 
in  heart.'  *' 

Then  he  went  on  and  explained  to  me  in  his  way.  Of  course 
I  did  not  get  much  light.  And.  the  Devil  said  to  roe  as  1  went 
home  thinking  it  all  over,  '*  You  are  seeking  after  something  that's 
not  f«)r  you." 

**Wtrll,"  1  said,  **  People  do  have  this  blessing.  There  im* 
Job  Morris,  and  Polly  Waters,  and  others,  and  tliey  say  tli<*y  an^ 
sauctintnl,  and  i'V4'ryb«Mly  lu'lievi^sthem." 

"Oh!  but  lliey  are  almost  ready  to  die.  But  you  are  young, 
and  you  cannot  expect  to  have  what  they  have." 

••  Well,  perhaps  so,"  I  said. 

"Then,  you  know,  Father  James  said  that  the  Bible  did  not 
mean  that."  But  somehow  my  better  judgment  said  he  was 
wrong.  "  I  believe  what  the  Bible  says,  and  there  must  be  some 
way  that  this  grace  can  be  obtained,  or  God  never  would  have  left 
it  on  record."  But  how  to  get  hold  of  it  I  still  did  not  know.  I 
would  read  my  Bible,  and  pray,  and  pray  on.  No  light — only  the 
deep  hunger.  Of  course  I  had  comfort  in  doing  my  duty  — 
attending  my  class  meeting  and  prayer  meetings,  and  1  would  go 
about  and  pray  with  the  sick  and  dying,  and  work  in  revival 
meetings,  and  in  all  ways  I  could.  After  working  hard  all  day 
many  times  I  would  be  calh^l  up  at  twt^lve  or  one  o'ckntk  at  night 
U>go  and  pray  wHli  HomirlMMly  tliat«wa.s  Nick  or  dying.  I  nov«T 
ntfusiHl  to  go,  rain  «»r  hIiiuc,  c«>I«I  or  warm;  I  frit  it  waH  uiy  duty, 
and  I  was  always  glad  to  do  it.  Then  1  would  come  home, — 
sometimes  at  three  o'clock  —  and  .have  but  very  little  sleep,  and 
up  and  off  to  work  again  next  morning,  when  I  did  not  have  work 
in  the  house.  My  meat  and  drink  was  to  see  souls  coming  to 
Ghrist.  I  had  no  fear  to  go  into  a  congregation  and  speak  to  men 
or  women,  young  or  old.    I  hardly  ever  went  for  persons  in  a 
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congregation,  in  time  of  extra  meetings,  but  what  tliey  went  for- 
ward, and  many  of  them  were  converted.     Praise  Qod  fore  vert 

And  yet  at  times  my  spirit  was  vascillating.  Rometimes  high 
on  the  mountain.  Wlien  1  would  U}\\  of  liie  rapture  and  Joy  I  felt, 
sometimes  the  older  brethren  and  sisters  would  say,  **  Ah,  child,  1 
was  that  way,  too,  when  I  first  got  converted;  but  you  wait  till  the 
l)cvii  shuots  a  few  bomb-Kh«*lls  at  yiiu  and  you  will  not  have  so 
much  joy.**  Poor  me!  I  tried  to  look  out  for  these  bomb-shells. 
Oh!  why  didn*t  they  UA\  nie  or  thi*  land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil, 
and  that  the  God  of  Caleb  and  Joshua  was  able,  and  would  bring 
mv  in  if  I  would  only  trust  in  ITlm?  Rut,  dear  souls,  Ihey  did  not 
l<now  it  themselves,  so  could  not  help  me.  So  one  day  1  felt  1 
must  go  and  talk  with  Father  James,  for  I  had  been  reading  the 
fourth  chapter  of  second  Thessalonians  and  third  verse,  ''For 
this  is  thi*  will  of  Qod,  even  your  sanctiflcation.**  So  1  said, 
**  Fathrr  Jami^s,  I  have  b(H'n  reading  the  lUble  to-day,  and  I  see 
this.  '*    Then  I  quoted  the  text. 

'*  Oh!  '*  he  said,  "  my  child,  don*t  you  know  when  people  die 
very  happy?" 

"Yes,**  I  said. 

"Well,  you  know,  God  does  not  sanctify  you  until  Just  before 
you  are  rnidy  to  die.  Of  course  you  eould  not  go  to  hnaven  unless 
you  were  holy,  and  sanctiflcation  makes  you  holy,  and  you  could 
not  live  in  this  sinful  world  if  you  were  holy.  So  if  you  were 
sanctiflfMl  you  w<Hi1d  die." 

"Yes,**  1  said.  "Well,  if  it  is  going  to  kill  me,  I  don*t  want 
it.  I  don*t  want  to  die.  The  Lord  has  done  a  great  deal  for  me. 
I  can  do  a  little  for  Him;  so  I  will  Just  go  on  and  do  the  best  I 
can/*    So  on  I  went. 

Some  time  after  this  I  was  reading  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, and  when  I  got  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  I  said, 
"  My  exiwrlence  does  not  come  up  to  this:  *  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.*  'Rejoice  and  be  exceed- 
ing glad,  for  great  Is  your  reward  in  heaven.*  I  cannot  rejoice 
when  anyone  lies  on  me;  it*s  no  use;  1  can*t  do  it.**  Then  came 
up  all  my  good  works.  "1  go  to  church;  I  attend  to  all  my  duties; 
I  do  not  g«)  abtMit  nuMldling  witii  otiirr  pcopIe*s  affairs;  1  mind  my 
own  business;  and  when  anylMnly  says  anything  alMiut  mc  that  is 
not  true,  I  must  have  siitisfaction.    1  am  not  going  to  stand  it.**    1 
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had  aui  rnMl,  **  Tb«-y  tlui  knre  Gud  in  Clinsi  Jcms  shaU  Aiffrr  prr- 
»r««|loiu**  tlui,  (Hi!  ham*i  I  Irarnrd  ii  siace  Ikm.  C)w?  dmj 
umeid  the  liemral  rrieads  I  luul,asl  Ihoii^t.  laid  a  ml  lie  oa  »«. 
It  mkMde  quile  a  Ulr.  I  woadercd  wlieff«  all  the  eoolaeM  ease 
abooi  In  differeoi  direcUom,  bat  did  not  kiiow  Ibe  real  cause.  So 
I  mkMde  up  my  Bind  I  would  go  aad  ask  the  {artlcs  what  Ihe  auil- 
U;r  wpa.  80  I  got  down  and  prayed  thai  the  Lord  would  give  ne 
the  right  tfiirit,  and  not  It-t  me  g^t  vexed,  and  not  let  the  parties 
g«rt  vex<*d,  and  make  them  tell  me  what  Ihe  mattcT  waa.  Ho  tilf  I 
started  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  walked  till 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  myself  about  as 
near  the  truth  when  I  stopped  as  when  I  started.  The  first  place 
I  called  I  said  to  the  friend,  calling  her  by  name,  **  I  hear  so  and 
so;  I  came  to  ask  you  what  about  it?  " 

"All  I  know/*  she  replied.  "U  what  John  R  said  that  Mary 
H,  said  that  you  said  that  1  said  tluit  she  said,**  and  so  on. 

Well,  I  went  to  the  next  parties.  They  said  the  same  thinir: 
"Well,  all  I  know  about  it  is  Aun  Si>  ami  So  staid  UiatytNi  said 
that  she  said  .that  I  said  that  they  said.**  etc.  I  went  the  loiind^ 
then  started  home,  so  ashamed  and  disgusted.  As  soon  as  I  got 
home  I  Uiok  off  my  wraps,  went  down  into  the  cellar  and  got  down 
on  my  knees,  where  I  always  went  to  settle  hard  diflScultics,  and  I 
said,  "Oh!  I»rd,  if  you  will  help  me,  I  will  never,  while  I  live, go 
after  another  lie.*'  And  thank  CJod  1  never  have,  though  aomi^ 
times  I  liuve  been  U^mpted;  but  the  I^rd  has  always  deli vertnl  me. 
Fraise  His  dear  name!    Amen. 

Some  months  after  this  I  got  interesUnl  in  the  subject  of 
baptism,  and  I  thought  if  I  were  immersed  it  would  help  me  to 
see  the  way  better.  80  I  went  to  Father  James  and  told  him  I 
would  like  to  be  immersed.  My  fathi^r  and  mother  had  all  of  us 
children  baptised,  as  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church 
rtf€|uired;  but  I  thought  if  I  could  answer  for  myself  it  would  be 
lK*tter  Then  if  I  came  up  Ui  till  that  the  Blhle  said  as  far  as  I 
knew,  the  l»rd  would  be  ohIig«*tl  to  give  me  the  gntat  blessing  I 
sought.  Father  James  did  not  discourage  me  in  this,  but  rather 
was  favorable.  So  this  heli)ed  me  to  think  that  1  wais  on  the  right 
track  now.  There  were  four  or  five  others  wlio  wanU;d  to  be 
immersed  also;  so  I  went  around  to  sec  them,  and  it  was  decided 
to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  a  good  brother  and  local  preacher  in 
the  African  Methodist  Church,  a  sanctined  man  named  Brother 
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Jones.  Borne  years  before  there  was  a  great  revival  in  Columbia, 
and  some  six  or  eight  of  the  converts  wanted  to  be^baptized.  So 
they  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  got  Rev.  Bob  Collins,  who  was  a 
powerful  preacher  in  his  day,  and  a  leading  minister  in  the  A.  M. 
B.  Church.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  Susquehanna 
river  was  frozi^n  over,  and  they  cut  the  ice,  an<l  Brother  Collins 
baptized  eight,  I  think  it  W}is.  And  they  shouted  and  sang. 
They  stood  on  the  shore  and  all  around  on  the  ice  by  hundreds. 
It  was  six  o'clocit  in  the  morning.  Oh!  what  a  time!  Of  course 
all  the  Baptists  believed  in  that,  and  they  were  out,  and  rejoiced 
with  them  that  did  rejoice.  Our  minister  at  that  time  was  Rev. 
San  ford.  His  wife*8  sister,  Henney  Johnson,  had  been  very  sick, 
and  sho  had  got  converted.  But  she  leaned  toward  the  Baptists. 
So  to  save  her  to  her  church,  she  was  baptized  that  Sunday,  and 
she  got  well  after  that,  which  was  a  great  wonder  to  many.  Sister 
11arri(*t  N.  Baker  was  one  of  the  strong  members  in  the  church. 
She  was  baptized  the  same  Sunday  morning.  Lancaster  was  only 
twelve  miles  from  Columbia,  so  that  we  in  Lancaster  got  water 
struck!  For  most  all  the  colored  people  in  Lancaster  would  go  to 
Columbia  to  quarterly  meeting.  Oh!  how  I  have  seen  the  power 
of  God  displayed  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  What  men  and  women 
they  were  to  pray  in  those  clays.  How  1  remember  Candes  Watson, 
Sarah  Henderson,  Chris  Stokes,  Simon  Morris,  John  Morris,  Jake 
Snively,  and  a  host  of  others.  How  they  come  before  me  now,  as  I 
think  it  all  over.  But  all  these  have  gone,  though  It  seems  but  as 
yesterday. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  After  1  had  seen  the  parties 
I  went  to  Father  James  and  asked  him  to  write  to  Brother  Jones 
and  And  out  what  the  cost  would  be.  He  replied  that  we  were  to 
pay  him  twenty  dollars  and  his  traveling  exiK^nses  from  Philadel- 
phia and  hack.  I  was  willing  to  pay  him  a  montirs  wages,  which 
was  six  dollars,  if  the  others  would  make  up  tin*  balance.  So  they 
were  to  try.  A  few  weeks  passed,  then  one  of  the  leading  ones  in 
the  number.  Sister  Maxwell,  was  taken  sick,  and  her  husband 
would  not  let  her  go  into  the  water.  Brother  Williams  went  away. 
1  had  got  my  dress  ready,  but  the  others  all  bucked  out.  Then 
Father  James  was  taken  sick.  So  he  said  that  Mareli  was  a  hu<l 
month  U>  go  inl4>  tlie  watrr.  ho  if  I  would  wait  until  April  or  Mny 
lie  w<»uld  iN*rforni  the  ceremony.  But  alas!  P(M»r  man!  AImuiI 
the  first  of  April  I  sUnmI  by  his  beds^ide  and  saw  him  die,  and 
heard  his  hist  words. 
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U  was  Sunday  evening,  ami  after  1  had  comi*  from  chiircli  I 
went  to  ail  willi  SihUt  Jam«'Si,  liiw  wifo.  Il  wax  alM>iil  liulf  ikusI 
ten  ur  eleven  o'clock  r.  M.,  and  tlie  old  man  aeenied  to  Im*  bleeping 
quietly.  All  at  once  he  roused  up  and  coughed  and  made  a  noise 
as  though  something  was  in  his  throat.  1  ssiid,  **  Father  James, 
what  is  the  matter?     l)uyou  want  a  drinii  of  ¥rati*r?  ** 

**  No,"  he  said,  **  there  seemed  to  be  a  big  black  man  stand- 
ing by  me  running  red  hot  irons  down  my  throat." 

Oh!  how  disapiiointcil  1  was.  For  I  wanted  him  to  get  sancti- 
fied a  few  minutes  before  he  died,  as  he  had  taught  me.  But  now 
all  was  over,  and  I  had  no  one  to  go  and  talk  to,  but  must  wander 
on  in  darkness.    Not  a  ray  of  light  could  I  see. 

After  a  year  or  two  I  went  to  Philadelphia.  There  I  was  mar- 
ried to  my  second  husband,  James  Smith.  Then  I  had  given  up 
seekinc:  the  blessing  definitely,  and  so  went  on.  Several  years  later 
on,  w(*  moviHl  to  New  York;  and,  after  many  more  trials,  that  I 
have  aln*ady  referred  to,  I  was  deeply  convicted  again  for  the  need 
of  hrart  purity.  AikI  again  I  iM'gan  to  8(u*k  it  by  works.  I  n*ad 
in  the  Bible,  '*  If  1,  your  Lord  and  Master,  wash  your  feet,  ye 
ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet,"  John,  13:15.  There  were 
four  of  us  sisters  who  had  united  in  a  band  to  pray  for  mutual 
help  to  each  other;  Sister  Scott,  Sister  Bangs,  Sister  Brown,  and 
myself.  I  told  them  what  the  Bible  said  about  it,  and  they  all 
agreed.  I  did  not  tell  them  1  was  seeking  the  blessing  of  holi- 
ness. 1  was  afraid  they  might  say  something  to  turn  mc  aside, 
and  I  was  so  hungry.  So  T  got  ready,  and  I  thought  as  there  were 
only  four  of  us,  and  wo  were  trying  to  help  each  other,  that  it 
would  be  right  for  all  four  of  us  to  be  together  at  this  time.  But 
now  I  praise  the  I^ord  that  He  did  not  allow  this  to  come  to  pass, 
though  I  did  not  know  then  that  He  was  hindering  them,  as  I  do 
now.  I  was  the  only  one  that  had  a  small  baby.  Sister  Bangs 
and  SisU^r  Brown  haul  no  families,  and  Sister  Scott's  children  were 
all  grown.  8o  1  had  them  come  and  ni«M>t  at  my  housiM'vcry  Mon- 
day aftt^rnoon.  SJHter  Scott  always  came.  Sister  Bangs  would  be 
there  one  afternoon,  and  Sister  Brown  would  not  be  there.  Then 
when  Sister  Brown  was  there.  Sister  Bangs  wouldn't  be  there.  So 
they  were  never  all  there  at  once.  Still  I  held  on  and  thought  it 
was  best  not  to  have  this  feet-washing  done  unless  we  wore  all 
together.  So  I  told  the  sisters  and  they  agreed  with  me  that  the 
four,  ough  t  to  be  together.    We  did  not  try  to  get  up  a  society  of 
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this  kind,  but  just  wo  four  utiitod  for  our  own  mutual  help.  After 
three  or  four  weeks  went  on,  and  we  were  defeated  every  time,  I 
decided  not  io  do  it.  I  prayed  about  it,  and  it  seemed  to  come  to 
me  that  I  was  not  to  do  it.  So  that  is  how  the  Jjord  saved  me 
from  the  mistake  of  seeking  salvation  by  worlu.  How  I  ever  praise 
11  im  for  1 1  is  lovinf?  kIndnesN,  and  for  111m  t«Mider  nirrc}',  and  for 
His  proat  patience  and  forlM»arance  with  me.  I  8im»  now  that  if  I 
had  not  l>een  hindered  as  I  was,  that  1  should  have  gone  about 
t(*:iching  that  immersion,  and  the  washing  of  feet,  were  necessary 
In  order  to  be  sanctified,  which  would  have  bcc!i  a  preat  mistake, 
but  tlie  Lord  saved  me  from  it.    Praise  His  name.    Amen; 


OIIAPTEU   VIII. 

MY  FIRST  TKMPTATION,  AND  OTHKn  KXPKUIKNCK8  —  I  (lO  TO  NKW 
UTUlfiCIIT  TO  8KK  MY  nUBBAND  — A  LITFLK  KXI'KUIKNCK  AT 
BBDKORD  8TRKBT    CHURCH,   NBW  YORK  —  FAITH  HKALINO.    . 

For  about  three  weeks  after  God  had  sanctified  my  soul,  he 
seemed  to  let  me  walk  alxivc  the  worhl. 

*•  I  llion  riKhj  on  the  sky, 
Pn-oly  JiiHtilled  I. 
Nor  did  envy  lOlijah  hisiM'at. 
My  f^lad  soul  mounti'd  high(*r, 
In  a  chariot  of  (Ire, 
And  the  moon  it  was  under  my  foci. 
I  could  not  believe 
That  I  ever  should  grieve, 
That  I  ever  should  sulTer  again." 

But  the  Ijord  knew  I  must  be  disciplined  for  service.  He 
began  by  degrees  to  let  me  down,  and  the  tempter  seemed  to  be  let 
loose  upon  me.  I  have  said  the  Devil  turned  his  hose  on  me,  for  it 
was  as  though  a  man  was  washing  a  sidewalk  or  carriage,  Satan 
seemed  to  come  at  me  in  various  ways,  in  such  power.  I  settled 
down  in  IiinI,  I  got  where  I  eonld  not  make  a  single  elfort  Ui  prjiy 
or  do  anything.  I  was  li«*lpl('ss — I  could  not  get  out  of  llic  way. 
Oh,  whattemplations!  So  I  said,  "Well,  lire  awiiy,  hut  I  willtru.st 
in  (i«Ml,  though  lit!  slay  me.'*  It  was  dark,  hut  it  was  nt»t  long 
till  light  brok(}  in  and  drove  tlu^  darkness  all  awaiy. 

Why  d(N'S  God  {MTmit  these  fierce  temptations?  It  is,  \  be- 
lieve, first,  (o  develop  the  strength  and  muscle  of  your  own  soul 
and  so  prepare  you  for  greati*r  service,  and  second,  to  bring  you 
into  sympathy  with  others,  that  are  often  son^ly  tempted  after 
they  are  sanctified,  so  that  you   can  help  them.    For  example: 

(03) 
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After  the  dreadful  ti^mptation  I  hnvc  spoken  of  I  met  two  pemons 
that  were  suffering  from  the  nssiiults  of  the  old  Accuser,  as  I  had. 
One  was  at  Sea  OlifT,  the  other  at  Chester  Heights  Camp  Meeting. 
The  lady  at  Sea  Cliff  was  a  very  inti*resting,  inti'lligent  lad}*.    She 
was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  a  Bahhath  BcIhm>1,  as  well  as  a 
bcIhniI  tis'iclier.     She  hud  a  larp'  Hihle  cIhh.m  of  young  |N>rsonH  and 
had  great  inlluence  with  them,  and  with  the  church,  where  she 
wiis  a  memlM?r.     She  camt*  from  Qreeniioint  or  Williamshurg.    1 
don*t  remember  which.    She  had  sought  and  found  the  great 
blessing  of  full  salvation,  and  had  walked  in  the  blessed  light  and 
comfort  of  it  for  over  a  year,  and  was  very  helpful  to  many  of  her 
friends,  and,  especially,  to  her  large  Bible  class  of  young  |M*ople,  a 
number  of  whom  had  been  led  to  consc^cratc^  themselves  fully  to 
the  Lord,  and  had  come  out  into  the  clear  light  of  this  experience 
of  perfect  love  through  her  instrumentality.  Of  course  Satan  would 
hinder  her  from  such  a  work  as  that,  so  he  cast  a  heavy  black 
cloud  over  her  soul,  and  she  was  in  dreadful  darkness  for  three 
months.    She  went  over  and  over  her  consecration  to  sec  if  she 
had  taken  anything  back  in  any  way.    No,  she  knew  she  had  been 
true  up  to  all  the  light  God  had  given  her,  still  Satan  accused  her 
and  told  her  there  was  something  wrong  or  she  would  not  have 
this  cloud  hanging  over  her.    She  was  afraid  to  tell  her  young 
lH*lievers  for  fear  she  would  discourage  them,  so  she  had  to  go  on 
with  her  work  l4*stifyiiig  definitely  U)  what  (Sod  had  done  for  her, 
but  only  held  on  by  n.'iked  faith.     Many  timf*s  after  she  would  get 
home  from  meetings  shv  would  spend  hours  in  her  room  weeping 
and  praying  before  the  Lord,  but  no  help  came.     The  tempter 
would  assail  her  as  being  a  hypocriU*  and  testifying  to  what  she 
did  not  feel  in  her  heart,  hut  God  helped  her  to  stick  to  her  facts. 
She  had  given  herself  to  the  Txird,  and  sht^  was  TTis,  darkness  or 
light,  joy  orni>  joy,  it  did  not  altrr  lln^  fae.t,  and  slu*  decided  to 
declare  it.     When  she  came  to  Sea  Cliff  in  this  slate  of  mind  she 
was  obedient.     She  would  testif}'  and  tell  just  her  state,  then  she 
came  forward  for  help.     As  she  would  tell  her  sad  sfory  she  would 
weep  bitterly;  then  different  ones  would  try  and  tell  her  what  to 
do,  and  she  said  I  am  willing  to  do  anything;  so  one  and  another 
would  say  do  this  or  that;  then  she  was  asked  to  eome  forward. 
Slu*  would  he  the  first  one  U}  go  and  kneel  txi  get  help  and  light. 
EverylxKly  seemed  to  be  in  ^reat  sympathy  with  her  and  tried  to 
help  her.     I  saw  where  she  was  and  knew  she  was  under  a  temp 
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Utioa  of  Ibr  IK-%  il.  bul  I  was  a  ci4i«^  wtMBaa,  I  «IhI  mA  likr  lo 
push  mysrlf  furwanl.  I  b^anl  lliis  jtoub^;  fiMiwjm'^  tUiry  f«»r  tlim' 
tlajrs,  so  1  UBtd  to  prmy  fur  her,  bul  orrrr  put  a  chaaor  lo  ^«trak  to 
her.  One  waoniag  8isier  laddp  wms  kadisg:  a  jtmsg:  people^s 
meeling  in  a  Cent  ou  the  upper  part  of  the  fronmd.  I  difiped  in 
and  sai  down  on  one  of  the  cwler  sraU.  I  stT*  now  whjr  tho  I^ord 
seated  me  there.  The  tent  filled  op,  and  Sister  Inskip  talked  and 
then  asked  others  to  spi^ak.  Afrain  this  dear  joung  ladj  pH  up, 
an«l  said  she  had  g«»t  whal  ihv.  came  fur,  she  had  goi  siinir  Ih-I|i, 
but  she  had  to  go  home  that  daj,  and  she  would  rather  die  than 
go  hone  as  she  was.  Mrs.  Inskip  said,  **  Wdl,  just  give  3'ouraelf 
to  the  Lord.*' 

'"Oh,**  I  thought,  OTer  and  OTer.  '*why  don't  she  tell  her  to 
shout." 

No  one  eTer  had  intimated  that  it  was  a  temptation  fmm 
Satan.  When  they  went  to  kneel  «lown  this  young  woman  km*1t 
right  in  front  of  me  so  that  I  did  not  liavr  to  move  Trom  the  si^at  I 
had  taken,  and,  while  Mrs.  Inskip  was  s|N*aking  and  li«*1piiif; 
others,  I  leaned  forward  and  said  to  this  lady,  **That  is  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  Devil;  you  praise  the  Lord  and  he  will  bring  you  out.** 

She  looked  up,  and  through  her  blinding  tears,  said,  **Oh, 
Amanda  Smith,  were  you  ever  so  since  3'ou  were  sanctified?" 

**  Yes,  my  child,  I  was.  I  was  shut  up  in  prison  for  three 
weeks  and  only  Just  got  out  the  other  day." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  *'l8ee  it.  Now  Satan  has  been  telling  mc 
that  sanctified  people  never  had  a  cloud." 

"Don't  you  mind  him,"  I  said,  "Praise  tlu*  !x)rd." 

"Glory  to  Jesus!"  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  cried,  "  I  have 
got  the  victory,  I  am  saved,  I  can  go  home,  Jesus  has  set  me  free, 
O,  Praise  the  Lord." 

"Whom  the  Son  makes  free  is  free  indeed."    Hallelujah ! 

Then  I  saw  that  my  exp(*ri('nc<^  in  the  weeks  befon*,  had  been 
made  a  blessing  lo  her,  just  as  Job's  experience  was  iiitt^ndod  to 
be  a  blessing  to  men  and  women  111  rough  all  coming  time. 

I  went  to  New  Utrecht,  to  Mr.  Roberts',  to  see  my  husband, 
James  Smith.  His  son-in-law,  John  Rentley,  was  there  when  I 
went.  Whatever  had  gone  before,  I  do  not  know.  I  knew  this 
young  man.  He  had  been  at  my  house  in  New  York.  I  had 
treated  him  well,  and  had  done  my  very  best  for  him,  and  his  wife 
alBO.    But  that  day  he  cursed  me,  and  told  me  I  had  no  business 
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there.  I  though  I  it  was  straiif^c  he  should  talk  so  to  me,  and  1 
beliove  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  God,  as  did  Elymas,  the 
sorcerer,  who  withstooil  Paul  and  sought  to  turn  away  from  the 
faith  Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man  who  had  caUetl  for  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  Qod.  Hut  this  man 
withstood  them.  But  Paul,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his 
eyes  on  him,  and  said:  '* Oh!  full  of  all  subtilty  and  mischief, 
thou  child  of  the  Devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou 
not  yet  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Ixird?  And  now, 
behold!  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  blind, 
not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season.**  *'  And  immediately  there  fell  on 
him  a  mist  and  darkness,  and  he  went  about  seeking  some  one  to 
lead  him  by  the  hand,'*  (Acto  13:8-13.)  8o,  that  day  in  New 
Utrecht,  John  Bentley  came  in,  as  I  was  in  the  next  room  talking 
with  James,  my  husband..  I  had  gone  over  to  see  him.  My  rent 
w:is  due,  and  he  had  not  been  over  for  two  weeks,  and  luid  not 
sent  me  any  mtmey.  I  was  not  well,  and  my  baby  was  sick,  and  I 
was  insisting  that  James  should  give  me  some  money,  :it  least 
the  sixty  cents  that  it  cost  me  to  come  over  from  New  York.  But 
he  would  not.  I  was  crying  and  talking,  for  my  heart  was  almost 
broken.  So,  when  John  Bentley  cursed  and  swore  at  me,  I  turned 
to  him  <|uirtly,  and  said:  **  Wliy,  John  Uentlcy,  havi^rt  I  a  right 
to  come  where  my  own  husband  is?**  But  he  was  fierce.  I  did 
not  know  but  he  was  going  to  strike  me.  But  I  went  up  to  him 
and  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  said  to  him:  **When  you  have 
been  at  my  house,  haven*t  I  always  treated  you  well?  I  have 
never  laid  a  straw  in  your  way  in  my  life;  and  1  don't  know  why 
you  should  speak  to  me  in  such  a  way.** 

He  went  on  talking  and  abusing  me  terribly.  There  seemed 
to  come  an  indescribable  power  over  me,  and  I  turned  and  lifted 
my  hand  toward  him,  and  I  said  to  him:  **  Mind,  John  Bentley,  tin* 
God  that  I  serve  will  make  you  i»ay  for  this  before  tin*  year  is  out.'* 

He  said:  "Well,  I  don't  care  if  He  dens.     Let  Him  do  it.*' 

He  had  not  more  than  said  the  words  when  he  seemed  to 
tremble  and  stagger.  There  was  a  chair  behind  him,  and  he 
dropped  down  into  the  chair.  I  never  saw  him  from  that  day. 
This  was  alK)ut  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  before  the  New 
Year  came,  John  Bentley  was  dead  and  buried! 

I  always  feel  sad  when  1  think  of  it,  but  1  believe  that  God 
was  displeased  with  that  man  for  cursing  me  that  day. 
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My  liiiKbaiiil,  JiimrM  Smilh,  was  formerly  of  Kultimon',  Mil. 
lln  wiiH  for  many  yea rM  a  leader  of  tlKM'.lioir  of  Itrthrl  A.  M.  10. 
I'luirch,  ill  lliat  city.  AflcrwanI  lie  moved  to  IMiiladelpliia,  and 
was  ordained  doacon  In  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  He  died  in 
November,  1809,  at  New  Utn»ch!,  N.  Y.  Since  then  I  have  been  a 
witlow,  and  have  traveled  half  way  rtHind  the  world,  and  (iml  has 
ever  been  faitlifiil.  He  has  never  left  me  a  moment;  but  in  all 
these  years  I  have  proved  the  word  true,  **Tjo!  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  end.'* 

''Sometimes  *mid  scenes  of  deepest  gloom, 
Sometimes  where  Eden*s  bowers  bloom, 
}\y  waters  still,  or  troubled  sea. 
Still,  'tis  my  God  that  leadeth  me." 

Amen.    Amen. 

I  had  told  the  Lord  I  would  be  obedient  and  would  do  all  he 
bade  me,  so  one  day  while  I  was  busy  at  work  it  was  whispered  to 
my  heart,  '*  You  f?o  to  Bedford  Street  on  Smulay." 

**  Yes,"  I  Siiid,  *'  I  will."  I  always  liked  lo  go  and  hear  Uev. 
John  Gookman,  who  was  then  pastor.  Sunday  morning  came;  it 
was  Easter  Sunday.  My  friend,  Sister  Scott,  and  I  went.  Strange 
to  say,  but  the  usher  took  us  up  front,  in  what  is  or  used  to  be 
called  **The  Amen  Corner."  1  shall  never  forget  John  Cookman's 
text  and  sermon.  The  words  were:  **See  that  ye  make  all  things 
after  the  pattern  shown  you  in  the  Mount." 

O,  what  a  congregation,  aqd  what  power  the  young  man 
seemed  to  have  in  thosu  daiys.  He  brought  out  holiness  so  clear 
and  definite.  I  had  got  wonderfully  bloat  as  they  sang  the  old 
Easter  Anthem,  as  only  lk*dford  Street  could  sing  it  in  those 
days.  O,  how  it  thrills  me  now  as  I  think  it  all  over!  As  Brother 
Cookman  went  on  with  his  sermon,  increasing  in  fervor  and  ix)wer, 
the  Spirit  whispered  U>  me  distinctly,  **  liaise  up  your  right 
hand,"  and  I  was  just  ^'oing  to  do  so,  when  the  Devil  saiil,  just  as 
distiiictly,  *'Yes,  y«)u  look  nice  lifting  up  your  black  hand  before 
all  the  piH)ple"— and  I  drew  back  and  did  not  do  it. 

Then  the  Spirit  said:  '*The  other  day  you  told  the  Lord  you 
would  do  anything  He  would  tell  you  to  do." 

"O,  yes,"  I  said,  ''I  did.  O,  Lord,  forgive  me  and  give  me 
another  chance  and  I  will  lifi  my  hand  for  Thee! " 

By-and-by  the  Spirit  said  again,  '*Lift  up  your  right  hand/' 
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and  I  did,  and  iho  ix)wer  of  the  Spirit  fell  on  tlio  people  and  the 
whole  congregation.  Tliorc  were  '^Aniens/*  and  **Amens,**  and 
sobs  and  weeping  and  "  Praise  the  Lord/*  heard  all  over  tiie  house, 
and  many  wore  led  out  of  prison  by  the  simple  act  of  obedience  to 
God.  He  did  not  tell  me  to  shout,  but  to  11  Tt  my  hand  for  Him, 
and  the  |N*oplt*  shuuli'd,  and  my  own  ht>art  then  filled  with  ador- 
ing praise.  O,  I  would  (.lod  I  had  always obeytul  11  im,  thru  wotdd 
my  |M>ace  have  lltiwed  as  the  river,  but  many  timt^s  1  failed.  Once 
on  the  car  coming  from  New  Utn*cht,  where  1  had  gone  to  see  my 
husband,  I  had  a  tract  in  my  hand  with  a  message  for  a  lad  that 
got  in.  I  saw  him  look  at  me,  and  then  turn  quickly  away  as  if 
he  was  afraid  I  would  hand  it  to  him.  My  heart  was  prompted  to 
giv<*  it  U>  him,  but  I  kept  hesitating.  First,  I  said,  **  I  will  ^ait 
till  some  of  the  {leople  get  out.**  Then,  1  said,  "  I  will  wait  till  1 
g<>t  out.*'  The  car  slopped,  the  lad  got  out  and  ran  away  as 
though  I  was  after  him.  I  looked  after  him  and  wanted  to  call 
him,  but  he  was  gone.  Then  these  words  came  to  me  in  such 
force  that  I  have  never  forgotten  them,  **  His  blood  will  I  require 
at  your  hand.**  I  did  nothing  but  pray  to  God  for  His  pardoning 
and  forgiving  mercy  from  that  hour  till  1  got  home;  at  last,  I  felt 
He  forgave  me  and  gave  me  peace  in  my  heart. 

Hore  I  desire  to  record  some  things  the  Ixtrd  taught  me  about 
what  is  now  called  faith,  or  divine  healing. 

I  think  it  was  In  October,  18G8,  not  very  long  after  I  had  got 
the  blessing  of  sanctincation.  It  seemed  that  my  faith  had 
increased  and  strengthened  in  this  short  time,  so  that  I  did  not 
seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  believe  God  for  anything  1  really  needed. 
I  had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Cull  is,  Dr.  Bordman,  or  Dr.  Mahan,  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  I  had  never  read  a  book  or  paix^r  of  any  kind.  I 
believed  what  I  read  in  the  Bible  about  the  miracles  iicrformed  by 
the  fi(»rd  .h'sus,  o|N*nliig  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstopping  the  ears 
of  the  deaf,  and  luMiling  the  sick,  bub  thought  it  bt^longiHl  U>  the 
days  of  miracles  esi)eclally,  and  it  was  to  prove  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews  the  Divinity  of  our  Ijord  .Tesus  Christ.  I  had  oftiMi  prayed 
for  sick  people,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  means  that  were  used, 
and  so  many  times  He  did  it,  as  I  believe  in  ;\nswer  to  prayer; 
but  I  never  mailc  any  time  about  it,  as  though  it  were  some  esiie- 
cial  sUite  of  grace,  so  much  higher  than  entire  sanctincation  or 
holiness.  So  I  went  on  claiming  promisi^s,  (pienching  the  violence 
of  fire,  escaping  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  was  made 
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strong,  waxing  valiant  in  figlit,  and  roally  turning  to  tliglit  the 
armies  of  ttio  alit^is.  Ami  ko  found  out  that  thon^  is  no  want  to 
them  tliat  fear  tlie  I^ord.  Hut  I  did  not  feel  led  to  make  a  8i)ccial 
gospel  of  the  great  and  deep  things  God  had  taught  me.  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  was  so  full  and  practical,  and  with  good,  common 
sense  it  seemed  to  cover  all  my  need.  Praise  the  Ijord  for  that 
lesson.  For  I  find,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  grace  attained  to 
in  this  life,  one  may  ever  learn  some  new  lesstm.  Tji*arn  Ui  know 
one*s  own  self.  f^Mirn  lo  know  oiie*s  weakness.  Learn  lo  know 
the  beauty  of  love  and  [lower  and  sympathy  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
fiOrd  and  Savior.     And  so  on. 

It  was  Saturday,  i  wsis  very  busy,  :iS  that  is  a  busy  day, 
especially  with  a  washwoman.  After  I  had  swept  my  room  I  gave 
the  dustpan  to  Mazie  to  carry  out  to  the  ash  box  that  stood  on  the 
Ri^lewalk.  It  was  when  I  lived  in  the  rear  at  135  Amity  street, 
New  York.  When  she  came  in,  she  said,  **0,  ma,  someone  has 
thrown  a  lot  of  nice  books  into  the  ash  box;  some  of  them  are  almost 
new."  She  was  V4>ry  fond  of  reading,  so  she  said,  **  May  1  bring 
some  in?** 

''Oh,  no,**  I  said,  **  Mazie;  I  have  little  enough  room  now,  and 
I  do  not  want  any  old  books  or  trash  brought  in.**  But  contrary 
to  my  orders,  the  child  slipped  three  of  these  books  into  the  house, 
and  hid  them  in  the  little  closet  on  the  shelf  behind  the  smooth- 
ing irons.  In  the  bottom  of  this  closet,  on  the  floor,  I  kept  my 
coal.  I  could  put  in  about  two  pailfuls,  which  was  ulmut  a  half 
bushel,  at  a  time.  So  on  Monday  morning  after  prayers,  Ma/Je 
had  gone  to  scluxil,  I  went  to  put  some  coal  in  the  sU^ve  and  then 
was  going  to  gather  my  clothes.  But  I  noticed  that  my  irons 
were  not  back  on  the  sholf  in  their  place  properly.  So  I  went  to 
arrange  them,  and  found  these  b(K)ks. 

''There,*'  I  Siiid,  "T  t4»ld  Ma/ie  not  ti)  bring  any  of  these  l)ooks 
in;  she  has  not  olHtyinl  ni(>.*'  But  as  T  ItwikiMl  at  them  I  Siiid, 
"Perhaps  I  should  not  havi*  l4»M  her  'no*  until  I  saw  them;  for 
they  really  are  almos^  new.*'  1  don't  remember  what  the  two 
were,  but  the  third  was  a  small-sized  book,  entitled,  "Child's 
Book  on  Physiology.**  So  T  began  to  read  it.  I  looked  through  it. 
As  I  read  on,  its  explanations,  simple  and  so  beautiful,  of  the 
human  body  in  all  its  parts,  in  a  way  that  any  child  could  under- 
stand it,  I  got  so  interested  that  I  sat  down,  thou^'h  f  was  in  such 
a  hurry.     After  reading  and  thinking,  I  turned  to  the  first  page. 
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There  was  a  »at  of  the  human  frame  on  the  fly  leaf.  As  I  looked 
at  it  and  studied  it,  I  said,  "Surely,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  '  Man  is 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.*  **  Now,  in  my  imagination,  I 
covered  that  frame  with  flesh,  and  slcin,  and  sinew,  and  blood, 
and  pulse,  and  life.  Then  I  got  a  pain,  or  rheumatism,  in  the  left 
arm  or  back;  and  I  said,  "Now,  there  is  a  man  suffering  {lain  in 
his  arm  and  back.  1  givo  him  nuulicine  hi  his  mouth,  and  it 
must  go  all  this  rOund  to  reach  that  S|H)t;  when  Uod,  who  made 
him,  knows  how  to  rrach  the  difllculty  direct*'  Now,  all  this 
was  as  1  imagined.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  house  but  myself. 
So  I  said,  lifting  my  eyes  to  heaven,  "Oh!  Lord,  I  will  never  take 
another  bit  of  medicine  while  I  live  without  you  tell  me  to.**  And 
I  got  up  and  threw  out  all  my  medicines — I  had  a  few  simple 
remedies  in  the  house — and  for  a  year  and  eight  months  I  never 
touched  anything.  Oh  I  what  wonderful  lessons  the  Lord  taught 
me  in  that  time.  It  did  seem  that  He  watched  as  a  father  would 
watch  his  child.  Sometimes  I  would  bring  in  a  basket  of  clothes, 
and  it  would  be  so  warm  I  would  sit  down  between  the  window 
and  doors  so  as  to  get  the  breeze  quickly,  and  I  would  hear  the 
Spirit  whisper,  as  distinctly  as  a  man,  so  gently,  but  clearly: 
"  You  are  sitting  in  the  draught.**  Often  I  have  looked  around  to 
tHH*  if  tlioru  was  no!,  really  a  iM^rson  siM'aking.  Iff  was  prompt  and 
moved,  it  was  all  right.  But  sometimes  I  would  say,  when  the 
whis|N*r  came,  "Oh,  yes,  but  I'm  so  warm;**  and  I  would  forget, 
until  I  would  feel  a  pain  in  my  back,  or  neck,  or  somewhere. 
Then  1  would  at  once  look  ui>  to  Qod  and  s<iy,  "Now,  liord,  teach 
me  the  lesson  you  want  I  should  learn;  and  then  do  please  relieve 
me  of  this  pain.**  Can  you  understand  the  patience  and  forbear- 
aiit*e  of  God?  I  cannot.  Sometimes  lie  would  bless  me  so;  I 
would  be  so  happy,  I  would  whirl  round  and  round  and  laugh  and 
say,  "Oh!  Ix)rd,  how  IxMiutifnl.  I  will  never  have  to  take  any 
more  medicine,  and  I  can  save  the  money  that  1  spent  for  medi- 
cine for  other  purposes.**  But  the  Lord  knew  how  to  teach  me, 
praised  be  His  name.  So  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  eight 
months,  it  was  in  November,  I  think,  I  took  a  severe  cold.  I 
never  knew  how  I  got  that  cold,  and  if  the  grippe  had  been  known 
then,  as  now,  I  would  have  said  I  had  it  in  its  severest  form.  I 
never  thought  of  medicine.  The  Ijord  was  my  physician,  and  had 
done  everything  I  had  asked  for  myself  and  my  child  for  a  year 
and  eight  moDiha,  so  of  course  He  would  now.    So  I  prayed  at 
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aforetime,  but  still  grew  worse.  Oh!  how  dreadfully  ill  I  wus. 
Dut  I  held  on.  Oht  how  I  did  cry  t4)  God  for  dell verunce.  For 
three  days  and  nights  I  could  not  lie  down,  my  cough  was  si.  bad. 
I  had  a  raging  fever.  My  liead  ached,  and  every  bone  in  my  body 
ached.  I  still  grew  worse,  until  the  morning  of  the  fourth  da3\  I 
tried  to  get  my  clothes  on,  but  could  not  stand  up  long  enough. 
"Oh I  what  shall  I  do?'*  I  went  in  my  bedroom  and  knelt  down 
by  a  chair.  Oh!  how  I  cried  and  prayed.  'lOhiliord,  what  is 
the  matter?  What  have  1  doM(>?  Thou  didst  always  heal  me 
when  I  asked  Thee;  and  now  Thou  seest  I  can  hardly  hold  my 
head  up,  I  am  so  sick.  Oh!  Lord,  show  me  if  I  have  done  any- 
thing to  displease  Thee;  make  it  clear  to  me,  and  forgive  me,  for 
Jesus'  sake.  Now,  Lord,  I  will  just  be  quiet  till  Thou  dost  speak 
to  me  and  tell  me  what  1  have  done,  and  why  Thou  dost  noi  heal 
me  as  Thou  usest  to  do." 

8o  I  waited  a  few  minutes;  T  don't  know  how  long;  then  it 
seemed  as  though  the  Lord  Je^us  in  ix^rson  sUxkI  by  me;  such  a 
jM^aceful  hush  came  all  over  me,  and  Uv.  KtMMued  to  say,  h«»  U*u- 
derly.  Oh!  so  tenthTly,  **Now,  if  you  knew  the  Ixird  wainted  you 
to  take  medicine  would  you  be  willing?" 

**No,  Lord,  you  always  have  healed  me  without  medicine, 
and  why  not  now?    What  have  I  done?  " 

Then  it  seemed  just  as  though  a  person  8ix)ke  and  said,  "No, 
no,  but  if  you  knew  it  was  God's  will,  would  you  be  willing?"  I 
said,  "No,  Lord;  yiMi  can  heal  me  without  medicine,  and  I  don't 
want  to  take  it.**  Then  the  patient,  gentle  voice  said  the  third 
time,  "No,  no,"  and  putting  the  question  a  little  differently,  said, 
"If  you  knew  it  was  God*8  will  for  you  to  tjike  medicine  would 
you  be  willing  to  do  Ood^a  mil  f  " 

Oh!  how  I  cried.  I  saw  it,  but  I  said,  "  No,  Lord,  I  don't  like 
medicine;  but  Thou  canst  conquer  my  will.  I  do  not  want  to  live 
with  my  will  in  opixwition  to  Thy  will.    Thou  must  conquer." 

Oh!  what  a  battle.  It  took  me  one  whole  hour  before  my  will 
went  down.  I  held  on  to  the  chair,  for  I  felt  I  must  get  up,  but  I 
sjiid,  "No,  1  will  die  right  here."  But  I  held  right  on  to  the 
chair.  I  said,  "  I  will  never  rise  from  here  until  my  will  dies." 
And  r  knew  when  the  death  was  given  and  when  the  victory 
came.  I  remained  quiet,  and  thought  it  all  over.  And  I  sidd, 
"  I»rd,  I  thank  Thee.  Now  tell  me  what  I  must  do."  For  I  felt 
if  ihe  Lord  had  said,  "Now,  you  go  over  there  on  Sixth  avenue  to 
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tliR  drugstore,  and  take  all  the  medicine,  bottles  and  all,**  I  was 
willing!  Oh!  I  was  willing  all  through!  It  seemed  wonderfully 
sweet  to  die  to  my  own  will,  and  sink  into  God.  So  Just  then  it 
came  to  me  to  use  a  simple  remedy  that  I  had  used  a  thousand 
times  before,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  I  was  as  well  as  ever.  1 
never  got  over  a  cold  like  that  before  in  my  life  in  so  short  a  time; 
a  cold  likt!  that  would  always  be  a  three  weeks*  siege.  But  I 
icMimed  to  see  what  it  all  meant.  Qod  showed  mc.  I  was  wor- 
shiping my  will. 

Sometimes  when    I    have   told  this   strange  experience  to 
some  of  the  good  piK)ple  in  these  days,  they  throw  up  their  hands 
in  holy  horror  and  say,  **  Oh!  I  don*t  see  how  you  could  dare  to  say 
so.*'    But  I  see  the  same  spirit  of  will-worship  in  many  of  those 
who  profess  what  they  prefer  to  call  "  Divine  healing;  **  the  same 
spirit  of  will-worship  that  I  had.    But  I  do  not  think  they  know  it. 
f  am  at  no  controversy  with  anybody  on  these  lines.   But,  Oh!  how 
[  do  thank  and  praise  God  for  oi^ening  my  eyes  to  see,  and  I  think, 
understand  His  will  concerning  Amanda  Smith.    I  do  not  believe 
in  calling  the  doctor  for  every  little  thing,  or  making  a  drug  store 
i»f  uno*s  self;  but  I  believe  it  right  when  you  need  medicine  or  doc- 
tor, to  use  l>oth,  prayerfully,  and  with  common-sense,  with  an  eye 
xingh*.      But  to  say  the  us<^  of  means  in  sickness  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  GcnI,  and  that  all  Christians  should  have  faith  and  trust 
the  Lord  Ui  heal  them  without  the  use  of  means  at  all,  even  though 
their  common-sense,  which  Is  as  much  God*s  gift  to  us  as  any 
other  blessing,  tells  them  to  use  the  means,  but  must  close  their 
eyes,  ignore  all  symptoms,  and  by  the  force  of  will,  which  they 
must  call  '•faith,**  ride  over  everything;— now  this  is  where  the 
tug  of  war  comes  in,  with  Amanda  Smith.     My  neighbor  prays, 
and  is  wonderfully  healed;  she  is  a  Christian;  so  am  I;  we  have 
both  lM»en  blrssed  of  GchI;  I  pray,  and  am  not  healed;  someone 
t4*lls  mc  it  is  a  l:ick  of  faith  on  my  part,  or  there  is  something 
wrong  in  my  confute  ration,  or  there  is  8*)mething  wrong  in  me 
somewhere,  and  that  is  the  reason  1  am  not  healed.    Now  comi'S 
the  question:     **  How  do  you  know  that?    Who  told  you  so?  **    So 
that  I  must  either  stand  Judged,  or  else  I  must  judge,  and  where 
do  I  g«'t  my  authority  for  so  doing?    The  T/ord  help  me.     Amen. 

The  days  <if  inirarloM  are  not  past.  God  has  healed  without 
the  use  of  means  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  with:  anil  why  He  do<>s 
not  now  heal  every  casi'  as  Hi;  u8(*d  tixlo,  1  do  not  think  I  have  any 
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rigU..  to  say  is  hcciiiisi;  uf  a  UivM  of  fuilli  on  i.\u*  part  of  somu  poor, 
woak  child  of  Ood;  and  so  connign  tlicm  to  ptTditlon.  Then  lli<Tf 
are  soniis  liiinga  God  would  have  us  do  for  ourselves.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  at  the  home  of  a  good  minister,  a  man  that  knew  the 
Lord,  and  for  years  had  wallced  in  the  light  and  blessedness  of  full 
salvatltm.  He  had  bt^gun  to  get  deaf  in  his  right  ear;  it  came  on 
gradually;  sometimes  worse  than  at  other  times.  So  he  prayeil 
earnestly,  and  believed  God,  and  held  on  about  a  year.  Finally  he 
seemed  to  grow  worse.  His  wife,  a  gootl,  saved,  orthodox,  level- 
headed woman,  had  often  said  to  him  he  ought  to  see  a  doctor 
about  it.  But  he  had  a  pretty  strong  will  of  his  own,  and  did  not 
yield  easily  to  her  persuasions.  But  she  was  gentle  and  patient. 
One  morning  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  room  talking  with  me,  she 
came  in  and  said,  **  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  really  go  and  sec  the 
doctor  this  morning  about  your  deafness;  let  him  examine  it;  you 
are  getting  worse  all  the  time,  and  It  will  never  do  to  have  you 
going  around  deaf." 

The  g(M)d  man  looked  at  his  wife,  then  lie  turned  Ui  me  and 
said,  smilingly,  *' Sister  Smith,  my  wife  is  gcneraUy  pretty  clear 

when  she  decides  upon  a  thing.'* 

**  Yes,  Sister  Smith,'*  she  said,  **it  would  do  no  harm  to  go 
and  see  about  it,  anyhow." 

**  Sister  M.,"  I  said,  '*you  are  quite  right;  just  what  I  say." 
So  oir  he  went.     He  was  gone  about  two  hours.    When  he 

returned,  I  said,  **Wen,  Brother  M.,  what  did  the  doctor  say?" 
**Oh!  praise  the  Lord,  "  he  said,  "I  am  all  right;  clear  as  a 

bell."    So  he  told  the  story,  and  laughed  heartily.    1  said,  **  What 

did  the  doctor  do?" 

**  Oh,"  he  Sjiid,  '*  he  told  me  to  sit  down  and  he  would  examine 

my  ear;  he  said  there  was  nothing  serious  the  matter;  the  wax 

was  very  dry.    So  he  took  his  instruments  and  took  out  about  a 

thimbleful  of  wax,  and  put  a  little  sweet  oil  or  something  in  it, 

and  it  is  all  right." 

"Yes,"  I  sjiid,  **praim»  the  Tx)rd.     Some  people  would  have 

teased  the  Lord  to  have  Him  clean  out  their  ears,  when  they  might 

do  it  themselves,  or  get  someone  to  do  it  to  whom  God  had  given 

the  sense  and  ability." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TABIOUB  BXPBRIB17CB8  —  HIB  PRR8BNCK  —  OBBDIBNCR  —  XT  TBMP- 
TATIOK  TO  LBAVB  TBB  CUUBCH  —  WHAT  FBOPLB  THINK— 
BATI8FIBD. 

One  day  I  was  busy  with  my  work  and  thinking  and  com- 
muning with  Jesus,  for  I  found  out  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be 
a  nun  or  be  isolated  away  o(T  in  some  deep  retirement  to  have 
communion  with  Jesus;  but,  though  your  hands  are  employed  in 
doing  your  daily  business,  it  is  no  bar  to  the  souKs  communion 
with  Jesus.  Many  times  over  my  wash-tub  and  ironing  table,  and 
while  making  my  bed  and  sweeping  my  house  and  washing  my 
dishes  I  have  had  some  of  the  richest  blessings.  Oh,  how  glad  I 
am  lo  know  this,  and  how  many  mothers*  hearts  1  have  cheered 
when  I  told  them  that  tlie  blessing  of  sanctiflcation  did  not  mean 
isolation  from  all  the  natural  and  legitimate  dutiiii  of  life,  assome 
seem  to  think.  Not  at  all.  It  means  God  in  you,  supplying  all 
your  needs  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus;  our 
need  of  grace  and  patience  and  long  sufTering  and  forbearance, 
for  we  have  to  learn  how  not  only  to  bear,  but  also  to  forbear  with 
indrmities  of  ourselves  and  others  as  well. 

I  return  to  my  story.  Thus  sis  I  thought,  I  asked  again,  **  I 
wonder  why  (he  fi*»rd  did  notBanctifv  nir  fully  when  he  jiistlfli  tl 
nie?  lie  was  God.  and  lie  could  have  done  it;  lie  could  havfdone 
it  all  at  once  if  He  had  had  a  mind  to.'*  Then  the  question. 
"Well,  why  didn't  He  do  it?"  and  I  was  blocked.  I  believe  that 
question  was  from  Satan;  he  intended  to  make  me  think  unkindly 
of  God.  '*  Here  you  have  been  struggling  all  these  years;  God 
could  have  done  it  all  at  once;  but  why  didn't  He  do  it?  "  •*  Yes," 
I  said,  '*  that  is  so." 

••  Well,  why  didn't  he  do  it?  "  And  I  was  so  sad  I  began  to  cry 
MMl  said,  "Liord,  I  don't  know  why  you  did  not  sanctify  me 
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wholly  when  you  justified  mc  freol}';  but  I  know  you  have  not 
done  it.*'  Tlien  the  blessi^d  Holy  Spirit  cumc*  so  sw(M>tly  and 
answered  my  question  by  aslcing  me  anotlier,  **Wliy  didn't  Jesus 
make  the  blind  man  see  the  first  time  He  touched  his  eyes?" 
After  the  first  touch  Jesus  bade  him  look,  and  asked  him  what  he 
saw.    He  said,  "  I  sec  men  as  trees  walking.'* 

Then  He  touched  him  again  and  he  said  ho  saw  every  man 
clearly. 

He  was  Christ  wilh  the  same  ix)wer  in  His' first  touch  as  Ho 
had  with  the  second.  He  could  have  made  the  blind  man  see 
clearly  the  first  time,  but  He  did  not. 

"  Why,"  I  said,  ''  Lord,  I  see  it,  and  it  is  none  of  my  business 
why  you  didn't  sanctify  me  fully  when  you  converted  me;  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  you  have  done  it."  I  came  into 
light  and  liberty  praising  the  Trinity.  I  quit  asking  God  ques- 
tions about  His  own  work.  I  think  it  is  impertinence,  and  yet 
how  many  do  this  very  thing,  and  when  they  don't  got  an  answer 
to  satisfy  themselves  they  become  iieriilexed  and  llu'n  land  in 
skepticism  with  regard  to  the  whole  doctrine  and  truth  of  this 
great  salvation. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  discovered  after  I  came  into  the 
blessed  light  and  experience  of  full  salvation  was  a  steady  and 
appropriating  faith  that  I  never  realized  before.  I  always  be- 
lieved the  Bible  and  all  the  promises,  but  I  did  not  seem  to  have 
power  to  appropriate  the  promises  to  my  soul's  need;  but  after 
the  light  broke  in  and  my  darkness  had  fled,  power  was  ^iveu  me 
not  only  to  believe  the  promises,  but  to  appropriate  them.    . 

**My!"  I  said,  as  I  would  read  the  promises,  *Hhat  is  mine, 
and  that  is  mine; "  and  it  was  like  when  the  stiilors  reef  their 
sails;  I  took  hold  of  them  and  wrapix'd  them  round  me  and  walketl 
up  and  down  in  iiossession  of  the  land.  All  things  are  yours,  and 
ye  are  Clirisl's,  and  Christ  Is  Qod*s.     I  84ing; 

"All  Ihings  are  mine, 
Since  I  am  His  — 
How  can  1  keep  from  singing  f** 

One  day  as  I  was  busy  about  my  room  I  seemed  to  feel  the 
conscious  presence  of  Jesus.  I  saw  nothing  with  my  eyes,  but  I 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  Holy  Being  by  me  and 
around  me,  and  I  talked  with  Him,  and  I  was  saying,  "Now,  if 
anyone  should  ask  me  to  tell  the  difference  between  Justification 
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and  sanctiHcatioii,  how  could  I  toll  them?  Therr  is  a  difTerenctv, 
1  know  it;  I  feci  it;  but  I  doirt  know  how  to  ti*ll  it.*'  And  the 
dear  Tionl  .h^sus  seemed  to  answer  my  question  by  asking  another, 
lie  said:  *'  What  is  the  dilTerence  bt^tween  suidight  and  moon- 
light? *'  In  a  moment  1  saw  it.  1  knew  the  beauty  of  the  lovely 
nuNinlight.  I  had  read  by  its  brightness,  and  had  often  S4»wed  at 
night,  and  it  was  beautiful.  That  wjm  my  Justified  sluW..  How 
many  times,  I  did  not  understand  clearly,  as  in  the  sunlight;  but 
the  deeper  experience  was  in  power  like  sunlight  in  the  natural 
world.  It  penetrates  all  the  dark  corners.  If  there  is  even  a 
small  nail-hole  in  a  door,  or  a  crack  anywhere,  the  sun  finds  it  out 
and  looks  through;  then  it  heats  up  everything  all  about  it. 
There  can  be  no  frost  where  the  sunlight  is;  but  it  is  tropical  all 
the  time.  There  were  deep  recesses  in  my  heart  that  the  moon- 
light did  not  reveal,  but  when  the  great  sunlight  of  sanctiflcation 
came,  how  it  seemed  almost  to  eclipse  the  moonlight  state  of 
justification,  save  the  abiding  consciousness  of  the  time  when 
Clod  wrought  that  first  work  in  my  soul.     I  no  longer  sang  the  old 

hymn, 

"The  midsummer  sun  shines  but  dim; 

The  fields  strive  in  vain  to  look  gay, 

Hut  whiMi  I  am  happy  in  llim, 

December 's  as  plcjisant  as  May.*' 

That  means  two  distinct  states  as  real  as  the  moonlight  and 
sunlight,  f  knew  it  was  true,  but,  O,  why  should  there  be  a 
I>ecember  in  my  heart  when  I  may  have  the  beaming  sun?  When 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  to  my  soul  In  sanctifying  power  it  was  the 
inaugural  of  a  peri)etual  May-day  that  shall  go  on  increasing  in 
faith,  and  light,  and  stri'ngth,  and  |)ower,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
praise,  and  rest,  and  peace,  and  triumph  forever  and  ever  and 
ever.     Anirn.     Amen. 

How  true  this  old  hymn  of  Charles  Wesley's: 

'*  I  find  Him  in  singing; 
I  find  Him  in  prayer; 
In  sweet  meditation, 
He  always  is  there. 
My  constant  companion, 
Oh,  may  we  ne'er  part. 
All  glory  to  Jesus, 
He  dwells  in  my  heart. 
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One  day  T  was  moditatiiif?  and  thinkinf?  upon  His  g^xNlni'SR. 
My  hnart  was  full  of  praise!  as  I  lliou^ht  of  all  i\w.  liord  had  doiit*, 
and  I  said,  **  Oh,  I  will  not  nvv{\  to  pray  now,  as  I  us^hI  Io  ilo.*' 
Just  then  these  words  came:  **The  children  of  Israel  gathered 
manna  fresh  every  morning."  I  said,  '*  Yes,  Jesus.*'  I  knew  He 
meant  to  teach  me  that  it  must  be  daily  bread  my  soul  would 
need,  and  as  my  natural  need  was  met  each  day,  so  my  spiritual 
need  must  be  met  by  prayer  and  the  reading  of  His  Holy  Word 
and  the  appropriating  of  His  i>romiscs.  Without  this  all  clsi^ 
would  avail  nothing. 

How  I  marvel  at  Qod's  patience  with  me  when  I  think  how 
He  led  me  about  to  te^ach  me  how  to  be  obedient,  in  spite  of  all 
Satan's  devices. 

I  was  working  up  town  one  day,  as  the  lady  wanted  some 
blankets  washed.  The  morning  I  was  to  go  T  had  sl(*pt  rather 
lati!.  1  was  to  have  Wvw  there  at  seven  o'clock.  A  long  walk 
from  Fourth  street  to  Twenty-third  street.  I  felt  led  to  take 
some  tracts.  I  always  krpt  a  lot  on  hand  and  would  Uiktt  them 
when  I  went  out,  generally  loolving  over  them  so  as  to  sec  and 
know  just  what  ^was  giving  away.  This  morning  Satan  seemed 
to  hurry  me.  *'You  will  be  too  late  if  you  stop  to  sort  the 
tracts." 

**Ye8,"  I  said,  "I  am  afraid  so."  Then  the  Spirit  would 
seem  to  say,  ''Take  the  tracts."  Then  T  picked  up  a  handful  and 
began  to  look  over  them.  Then  I  got  so  nervous.  Satan  said,  **  You 
know  that  lady  will  not  pay  you  if  you  are  not  there  at  seven." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  **she  is  hard  about  money  anyhow."  So  I  laid 
the  tracts  down  and  started  off,  and  it  seemed  to  me  1  never  saw 
so  many  opportunitic^s  whi;re  I  could  have  given  a  tnict  as  I  did 
that  morning.  When  I  got  to  the  house  the  lady  said  she  would 
not  have  the  blankets  wiushetl  that  day;  I  should  come  the  next 
week.  And  I  saw  how  Satan  had  hindertnl  me.  How  sorry  I  was 
1  did  not  listen  to  the  good  Spirit  and  take  the  tracts.  God  knew 
the  washing  wu.s  not  t<i  be  dont*  that  day,  anti  that  Is  wliy  He 
whispered  so  gently  U>  my  heart,  '*T]ike  the  tracts."-  1  don't 
l<now  who  lost  the  blessing  by  my  not  giving  them,  but  F  know  I 
lost  a  blessing  by  not  obeying.  O,  it  is  so  s^ife  to  obey  even  though 
it  may  be  dark.  A  few  days  later  on,  I  went,  and  as  I  had  sorted  my 
tracts,  I  prayed  that  the  Ijord  would  show  me  to  whom  to  give 
them;  and  what  a  good  time  I  had.     I  met  a  very  flne  looking 
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man  and  as  I  ItNikcfl  at  him  I  tn*tnbltHl;  but  as  he  drew  near  1 
said,  **Now,  Ixinl,  holp  me.*'  I  hud  met  some  colored  men  and 
had  piven  them  some  tracts  and  8|H)ken  a  word,  and  the  Devil 
said,  **That  is  a  white  gentleman,  and  he  will  curse  you." 

lUit  when  he  came  near  I  said,  **rardon  me,  sir;  will  you  have 
a  tract?*' 

Iles4'emed  rhoroii;;hly  lustouished,  but  very  plens^mtandooiir- 
teous.  lie  took  the  tract  and  thanked  me.  A  couple  of  weeks 
aftfT,  a  friend  s:iid  to  me,  "Did  you  give  a  tract  to  a  young  man 
on  Sixth  avenue  l:ist  week?** 

"Yes." 

"Well,**  she  wiid,  "  It  was  you,  then.  I  was  working  for  Mrs. 
A.,  and  she  told  me  that  her  son  came  home  so  happy  and  told  her 
that  a  colored  woman  had  given  him  a  tract,  and  that  he  had  never 
read  anything  that  had  done  him  so  much  good  as  that  tract.** 

O.  how  the  mother  and  son  rejoiced  together.  Iler  dear  boy 
that  she  had  prayed  for  so  long  had  found  peace  and  Joy  in  the 
liortl.  How  strange  it  should  come  about  in  the  way  it  did,  but 
riiKl  moves  in  mysterious  ways  His  woinders  to  p<'rform.  On  a  little 
further,  1  passed  two  men;  they  were  musicians.  They  stood  talk- 
in«r,  and  as  I  came  near  them  a  deep  feeling  came  over  me  to  give 
Wum*  uwn  :i  tniet.  ^iy  heart  beat  (ptickly,  liut  Just  as  I  got  near 
th<*ni  they  seemeil  to  think  wliat  1  wjis  going  to  do,  so  they  started 
and  walked  across  on  the  side.  I  said,  "  Tx)rd,  if  you  want  me  to 
give  that  man  a  tract,  if  there  is  a  word  that  Thou  dost  want  him 
to  have,  make  him  cmss  the  next  corner  back  again.**  O,  how  I 
did  pray!  8urc  enough  he  did  cross  over  the  next  corner  and  met 
me  face  to  face  and  took  a  tract,  and  thanked  me  and  seemed 
deeply  impressed.     Praise  God. 

At  another  time.  One  night  I  was  crossing  to  Williamsburg 
on  the  ferry  lioat.  I  had  a  gcKid  n^llgions  pa|N'r  in  my  hand,  which 
had  a  giNMl  sermon  in  it  and  some  ex|M*rtenceK.  1  s»i<l  I  will  take 
this  and  give  it  to  some  one,  men  are  mon*  willing  to  take  a  paper 
than  a  tract.  On  the  l)oat  a  nice  looking  lad  sat  Just  opiiosite  me, 
and  as  I  looked  at  him  the  Spirit  said,  "Give  him  that  paper.** 
Again  I  looked  and  thought  I  will  give  it  to  him  before  wegetout. 
Then  something  seemed  to  say,  "Give  it  to  this  other  man  that 
kNiks  more  thoughtful.** 

"No,"  it  came  to  me,  "Give  it  to  that  lad.** 

I  got  up  and  handed  it  to  him.    He  took  it  and  threw  it  under- 
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nciiih  the  licnch.     Tlion  said  Sahin,  '*  Now  you  Unw  made  a  mis 
iiikv,  you  would  Ixillor  liuvo  giviMi  it  lo  tlu?  man.*' 

But  1  liftiHl  my  heart  in  prayer  and  said,  "  Now,  liord,  if  then* 
is  anything  in  that  paper  that  Thou  dost  want  tiuit  young  man  to 
Icnow,  malce  him  piclc  it  up.  Jjord,  d.)n't  let  him  go  out,  make 
him  pick  up  that  paper."  I  continued  to  pray,  and  wo  were  near- 
ing  the  shore.  I  saw  the  fellow  was  very  restless.  O,  how  I  did 
beg  the  Ijord  to  make  him  pick  it  up,  I  felt  it  had  a  word  for  him. 
Just  as  the  boat  struck  the  dock,  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up 
the  paper  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  ran  away.  Just  then  the 
grand  old  text  came:  '*  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  My  name,  I 
will  do  it."    (John  14:14). 

I  think  it  was  November,  1869.  On  my  way  home  one  evening 
from  work,  I  met  a  friend  on  Si.xth  avenue.  She  said  to  me, 
"Smith,  are  you  going  io  the  Pair  to-night?" 

**No,'*  I  said,  '*!  am  tired  anil  shall  not  go." 

•*  I  have  two  tickets,  if  j^ou  like  togo  T  will  give  them  to  you." 

"  All  right,"  1  said,  **  If  I  feel  better  after  (  get  home  I  will  go. 
You  know  I  never  go  to  such  places  unless  the  Ijord  wants  me  to 
do  something  for  Him." 

"Well,  she  said,  **I  wish  you  would  go." 

I  went  to  my  home  at  thirty-five  Amity  street,  and  as  I  prayed 
and  asked  the  Lord,  it  was  very  clear  to  me  I  was  to  go.  It  was  a 
dampi  rainy  evening,  and  I  would  think,  "Well,  it  is  too  damp 
and  I  will  not  go."  Then  it  would  come  to  me,  '*Qo,  take  some 
tracts." 

I  knew  I  would  be  criticised,  fori  had  beeome  a  speckled  bird 
among  my  own  p(.K)ple  on  account  of  the  profcs.sion  of  the  blessing 
of  holiness.  Remarks  would  be  made,  **Then*  is  Amanda  Smith, 
with  her  sanctification  again."  So  J  knew  all  that  would  be  said, 
but  I  said,  "  Lord  help  me,  and  I  will  go  for  Thee.  Tell  me  what 
Thou  dost  want  me  to  do." 

I  went  in,  and  then;  wt*re  quite  a  number;  all  seemed  to  IiMik 
at  me,  remarks  passed,  and  then  all  went  on  as  they  would  there. 
I  walked  about  and  S[)oke  to  several,  then  I  sat  down  and  lifted 
my  heart  in  prayer,  and  said,  **  Ix)rd,  I  have  no  business  hen',  and 
why  should  I  stay,  make  it  clear  what  you  want  me  to  do;"  and 
these  words  were  spoken  to  my  heart  distinctly,  **  Go  stand  in  the 
way."  I  got  up  and  went  and  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  where 
the  people  were  coming  up.    Bevtiral  {M'rstuis  passed  up,  then  canit: 
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two  young  men  full  of  glee.  The  Spirit  seemed  to  pick  out  one 
especially,  and  said,  "  Speak  to  tliat  young  man  **  I  did;  he  was 
respectful  as  he  could  be,  but  said  it  was  time  enough  for  him, 
and  with  a  toss  of  the  head  turned  away. 

I  handed  some  tracts  to  several  others,  then  the  Lord  seemed 
to  say,  "  You  may  go  home.**  1  went  out,  and  felt  that  I  had  done 
as  [  w;i8  told,  but  iiow  strange  that  1  should  not  do  anything  but 
that.  I  went  home  and  bore  this  young  man  up  to  God.  This,  I 
think,  was  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  Saturday,  as  I  was  carry- 
ing some  clothes  home,  I  met  some  one  on  Sixth  avenue  and  they 
said,  "  Did  you  hear  that  Charlie  8.  is  dead?'* 

"No.** 

"  Well,  he  is,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  this  morning;  ho 
was  at  the  Fair  the  other  night,  well  and  hearty.*'  I  went  and 
looked  at  him.  There  he  was,  dead,  no  sign  of  sickness,  and  the 
very  young  man  that  Uod  had  s<Mit  me  to  si>eak  to.  lie  looked  as 
though  he  were  asleep.  O,  how  sad  it  was,  and  yet  how  glad  I  was 
that  I  had  strength  given  me  that  night  to  obey  the  Lord,  and  do 
as  T  thought  He  led  me,  whether  the  young  man  would  hear,  or  ' 
whether  he  would  forbear. 

I  seemed  to  see  the  inconsistencies  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
R(>  much  more  than  1  ever  had  bpfon*.  I  had  seen  some  before,  as 
1  supiMise  most  p<H>ple  do.  I  saw  my  own,  and  what  the  Lord  had 
saved  me  from,  and  I  wanted  everybody  to  get  saved  right  away. 
Brother  Patterson  was  pastor  of  the  Sullivan  Street  A.  M.  E. 
Church  at  the  time  I  got  the  blessing.  He  enjoyed  the  experience 
and  preached  the  doctrine.  But  colored  people  are  like  some 
white  people;  although  the  church  prospered  under  his  adminis- 
tration, and  we  had  a  wonderful  revival  during  the  two  years,  and 
the  church  was  built  up  and  edified,  3'et  many  of  them  did  not 
like  him.  After  he  left,  Rev.  Nelscm  Turpin  was  sent  to  us.  He 
YftiS  fierce.  He  oi»enly  op|k)SihI  and  denounced  the  doctrine  and 
experience  of  the  blessing  of  full  salvation,  although  there  were  a 
number  in  the  church,  some  among  the  leading  members,  who 
claimed  to  have  the  experience.  He  was  very  popular  with  the 
great  mass.  The  church  was  crowded.  Then  we  poor  souls  who 
dared  to  testify  definitely  in  a  Love  Feast,  or  in  a  General  Class, 
might  expect  a  raking;  and  esiiecially  on  Sunday  nights,  whrn  the 
church  would  be  crowded,  he  W(m1d  take  esi)eeial  pains  to  tell 
some  ridiculous  inconsistiMicy  about  some   sanctified   sistiT  or 
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brother  that  ho  used  to  know.    Then,  if  a  sister,  he  would  say: 
'*  They  put  on  a  plain  bonnet  and  shawl  and  woar  a  long  f:tce,  but 
they  are  sanctified  Devils.'*    Then  all  eyes  would  be  turned  on 
Sister  Scott  and  myself,  for  we  were  about  the  only  ones  that 
dressed  in  the  way  described.    Then  there  wouhl  bo  a  regular  gig- 
gle all  over  the  house.     How  much  I  hud  to  contiuul  with.    IIimicu 
my  temptation  to  leave  the  church.    Then  I  did  not  like  fairs  and 
festivals  and  all  tho  rest  of  it.     Rut  G04I  saved  me  from  backslid- 
ing  over  any  of  those  things.    Then  1   was  in  liondage  to  my 
clothes;  in  lK>ndago  to  other  poop1e*s  clothes.    If  they  were  not 
made  Just  as  I  thought  they  ought  to  be  it  troubled  me,  and  I  did 
not  care  if  I  did  not  hear  them  speak  and  pray  in  prayer  meeting. 
I  had  rather  not  kneel  at  communion  with  these  dressed-up  people. 
Then  I  was  afraid  of  Brother  Turpin.    At  first  he  was  very  kind; 
but  after  a  little  while  he  would  always  try  to  shun  me.     Rut  I 
would  follow  him  up,  ask  him  to  come  to  see  me,  and  would  go 
to  see  Sister  Turpin  and  the  children.    But  he  would  always  be 
very  formal  and  cold.     My!  how  afraid  of  him  I  did  gel!    So  ime 
day  Mother  Jones  said  to  me,  **  Sister  Smith,  if  I  were  you  T  would 
not  say  anything  aliout  sanclificulion.     You  Koe  ]><>op1i^  do  not  liki* 
it,  and  they  persecute  you,  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear  them.'* 

"Well,  but  Mother  Jones,**  I  said,  *'  the  Tiord  has  blessed  me 
so,  and  1  can*t  help  it.**  Then  she  laughed  and  took  hold  of  me 
so  kindly,  and  said,  "  I  would  not  say  anything  about  it  if  I  wero 
you.** 

80  I  went  home  and  thought  how  Bfolhor  Jones  sympathized 
with  me.  So  I  began  to  be  very  indefinite  in  my  testimony.  I 
chose  words  that  the  people  would  like.  1  would  say,  **  I  am  all 
the  Lord*s.**  They  would  say,  **Amen!'*  Or,  if  I  said,  "Jesus 
saves  me  fully,**  or  "Tho  blood  cleanseth,**  they  would  say, 
"Amen!**  to  that.  But  if  F  us(m1  the  word  "sanctify,**  then  there 
was  a  rustling  among  the  dry  bohe^.  Then  hMik  out  for  the  next 
testimcmy,  es|iecially  if  in  a  General  Olass  or  rx>ve  Feast.  Thank 
God,  Ho  led  my  class  leader,  Henry  l)e  Shields,  into  the  exp<'ri- 
enoe  in  answer  to  prayer,  just  t)iree  weeks  after  I  got  the  blessing. 
So  while  "  Pop  **  Scott,  who  was  assistant  class  leader,  never  came 
out  clear.  Brother  De  Shields  was  a  ]X)wer  and  a  great  help  to 
myself,  and  to  many.  He  still  lives  in  New  York,  and  at  this 
writing  is  walking  in  the  light  of  full  salvation.  Still,  I  was  afraid 
of  Brother  Turpin.    Then  darkness  came  over  me,  and  tho  joy 
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and  peace  all  seemed  to  be  gone.  I  did  not  know  what  ailed  me. 
80  I  set  apart  Friday  to  fast  and  pray,  and  find  out  the  cause  of 
this  darl^nrss.  Batnn  suggested  many  tilings,  but  I  held  on  and 
cried  to  God  for  light  and  help.  80,  about  two  r.  M.,  tliough  I  had 
stopped  my  work  and  gone  away  and  prayed  a  nunilxT  of  tim«»8 
that  day,  I  took  my  Hilde  and  kndt  down  Ut  pray.  And  I  Kaid: 
'*Oh!  fjord,  show  me  what  is  the  mailer.  VVliy  is  this  darkness 
in  my  mind?  01  Lord,  make  It  clear  to  me.**  And  the  Spirit 
seemed  to  say  to  me  very  dislinclly,  **Read."  And  I  op<»ned  my 
Bible,  and  my  eyes  lighted  on  these  words:  **  Perfect  love  casteth 
out  f(*ar.  He  that  fearclh  has  not  been  made  pi*rfect  in  love.'* 
Then  I  said:  **Ix>rd,  if  I  am  not,  I  will  be  now."  Then  I  saw  what 
was  the  matter.  Fear!  And  I  said:  **Oh!  Lord,  take  all  the  man- 
fearing  spirit  out  of  me.  I  thank  Thee  for  what  Thou  hast  done  for 
me,  but  deliver  me  from  fear.  Take  all  the  woman-fearing  spirit  out 
of  me,  and  give  me  complete  victory  over  this  fear.*'  And,  thank 
the  Lord,  Ho  did  it.  There  was  no  especial  manifestation,  but 
there  was  a  deep  consciousness  in  my  heart  that  what  I  had  asked 
the  Ix)rd  to  do,  He  had  done,  and  I  praised  Him.  Then  He  came 
to  me:  "  Will  you  go  uptown  to  Union  Church  on  Sunday  and  tes- 
tify definitely?" 

"Yes,  Ijord,  if  Thou  wilt  help  me,  and  give  me  Thy  strength, 
and  go  with  me,  I  will  go.*'  80  there  was  a  calm  and  peace  iu  my 
henrl.  Union  Church,  upl4)wn,  was  a  eolored  clinreh.  Then*  was 
not  a  member  in  it  thai  brliovrd  in  the  doclrhir  of  holiness;  and 
from  that  church  there  had  born  great  criticism  in  regard  to  my 
professing  such  a  blessing  Sunda}'  morning  came.  The  Love 
Feast  was  at  0  o'ckwk  A.  il.  1  h.id  been  bnt  once  before.  I  got 
ready  and  went.  My  heart  lr(»mbled.  and  my  knees  trembled. 
Hut  I  went  on,  and  1  said,  "Now,  I^rd,  help  me,  and  I  will  go.** 
I  got  in  and  sat  down.  The  clnirch  was  well  Hlled.  A  number 
of  strange  minisl<*rs  sat  in  the  altar.  Kvery  eye  was  turned  on 
me.  After  the  meeting  opened  the  testimony  began.  The  min- 
isters urged  everybody  to  be  short,  and  in  many  of  the  testimonies 
there  were  remarks  and  insintialions  thrown  out  to  me.  I  sat  still 
and  pra3'ed.  Oh!  how  I  did  pray.  Then  they  began  to  get  very 
noisy.  They  shouted  and  praised.  I  said  to  the  fxird;  "Now, 
liord,  I  will  s|N>ak  for  M*liee  if  Thou  wilt  make  these  people  be  (piiet. 
liord,  make  them  be  (pi let.  I  can't  talk  when  there  is  a  great 
noise,  and  Tliou  luistseut  me  here  t4)S|N*ak  for  Thee,  and  1  want  tlie 
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poopio  to h4»ar.  Tjorcl,  mnko  ilicm  boslill.'*  SomoUmrs iliorc  would 
be  iiir<'(^  or  fDur  on  the  lltMir  siM»akiiig  at  the  sunn'  time.  The 
ministers  woiiUl  iirgt>  them  on,  and  say:  **The  liord  can  hear  you 
all.  Don't  wait  on  one  another.**  But  I  prayed,  **Lord,  still 
them,  still  them."  Then  there  came  a  pause.  Then  I  got  on  my 
feet.  Then  they  began  to  shout  again,  and  they  dniwneil  me  out. 
So  I  sI(hmI  still,  tuu\  prayed,  **Ii(ird,  still  the  |HX)ple.'*  And  lie  did. 
T\wy  calmed  down  tut  that  when  I  bi^gan,  thent  was  not  another 
(inespoUi*.  I  began  and  fpiohMl  srvrral  puHsagesof  Kitripture  lM*ar- 
ingon  liDJiness  delhiitely,  and  4)n  iUnVb  piH>niise  of  this  grace  t<i 
those  who  sought  it,  and  how  it  wtis  obtained  by  faith.  And  they 
listened.  The  minisU^rs  touched  one  another.  I  went  on  talking, 
and  by  and  by  I  came  to  a  point  when  it  seemed  a  finger  touched 
my  tongue,  and  the  power  of  God  came  upon  me  in  such  a  won- 
derful manner  that  I  talked,  It  seemed  to  me,  about  ten  minutes. 
The  people  looked  as  though  they  were  alarmtul.  The  ministers 
who  sat  in  the  altar,  and  who  had  looked  so  critical  when  I  came 
in,  began  to  shout  **Amen!  TiOrd  Almighty,  blrss  that  sisU^r!" 
And  then  the  fire  seemed  to  fall  on  all  the  people.  When  I  had 
finished,  I  sat  down,  feeling  that  I  had  delivered  the  message 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  To  His  name  be  all  the  glory 
for  the  strength  He  gave  me  that  day.     Amen.     Amen. 

One  day  Sister  Scott  called  and  was  so  happy.  She  told  me 
some' white  sisters  had  been  at  her  house,  and  had  prayed  and 
sung,  and  that  they  were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  were 
dressed  so  plain  and  neat.  They  belonged  to  the  Free  Methodist 
Church,  uptown  somewhere  in  New  York.  And  they  asked  her 
to  come  to  some  of  their  meetings.  **Oh!*'I  said,  '*  why  didn't 
you  bring  them  to  sec  me?"  She  said,  *'I  told  them  I  would 
bring  you  up  to  their  church  sometime."  So  on  Sunday  I  went 
with  her.  It  was  about  two  miles  from  where  I  lived.  WestarUMl 
early,  and,  of  course,  we  walked  all  tli«;  way.  We  thought  it  was 
a  dr4'adful  thing  Ut  ride  on  the  street  cars  on  Siinda)'.  And  1 
think  slill  we  should  not  do  it  whtuirver  we  can  avoid  it.  Itut 
I  am  not  in  bondage  even  in  this  as  I  once  was.  Praise  the  Ix)rd! 
We  got  to  the  church.  Mr.  Mackey,  who  was  so  well  known  all 
over  New  York,  was  then  very  popular  and  prominent  in  that 
church,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  the  colored  i^eople.  For  years 
he  led  meetings  at  the  Colored  Home  in  New  York.  When  we 
wrnt  into  the  church  he  was  there,  and  was  so  glad  to  see  us.  Ho 
shook  hands,  and  seated  us,  and  wiu)  so  kind. 
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**My!'*l  thought,  **  how  nice  these  i)cople  are."  For  such 
treatment  as  that  in  a  white  church  was  not  common  for  colored 
persons.  Then  the  church  was  so  very  pretty  and  plain.  No 
BUiined  glass,  or  cusliions,  no  pii>o  organ  and  quartette  clioir. 
Then  the  sisters  were  all  so  plain.  So  was  I.  For  before  I  got  tlie 
hlesHing  I  droHRrd  Qnal((T  Htyh%  iH'oauHi'  1  liktMl  it,  and  it  was  a 
matU^uf  economy.  Tlien  the  preaclier  tliat  Hiiiiday  morning  was 
a  Mr.  JamcH,  and  he  had  no  gold  studs  in  liissliirt,  no  rings  on 
his  Hngers.  His  face  was  placid  and  bright.  And  what  a  sermon 
be  preached  on  Holiness.  My  soul  was  fed,  and  I  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  put  it  in  the  heart  of  the  minister  to  ask  persons  to  Join 
the  church.  I  felt  I  must  Join  this  church.  It  was  a  true  church. 
And  that  kind  of  preaching  I  had  heard  my  father  talk  about  that 
they  used  to  hear  forty  years  ago.  Well,  I  prayed.  Always  before 
when  I  had  prayed,  from  the  time  I  had  received  the  blessing, 
somehow  the  Lord  had  answered  me  so  quick.  But  this  morning 
He  didn*t  seem  to  answer;  and  yet,  now,  I  sec  it  was  an  answer. 
For  sometimes  when  the  Lord  denies  a  request,  it's  as  much  an 
answer  as  when  He  grants  it.  Though  I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  African  Methodist  Church  for  years,  I  was  willing  that  morn- 
ing to  Join  without  a  letter,  on  probation.  I  said,  "  I  can  get  my 
1(1Ut  from  my  church,  I  l<now,  but  they  will  want  to  l<now  all 
the  reason  why,  and  I  don't  want  to  tell.  I  Just  want  to  come  into 
this  church.  These  people  seem  so  good  I  Just  the  right  kind  of 
|K*ople."  So  I  prayed  on.  .The  sermon  vfixs  finished.  Then  they 
had  a  prayer  meeting,  and  Brother  Irvin  prayed.  Oht  what  a 
prayer.  I  shall  ever  remember  it.  He  was  well  known,  and  a 
man  of  wonderful  power.  And  I  thought,  *'  Will  they  close  with- 
out asking  if  any  one  wants  to  JoinI  I  will  get  up  and  go  and  ask 
them  to  take  me  in.  But  then  tliey  will  wonder  why  I  have  not 
brought  my  letter,  and  what  will  I  say?  The  Lord  help  mel" 
And  He  did,  but  not  as  I  wanted  then,  but  as  it  is  written,  *' Ye 
shall  know  if  ye  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord."  The  meeting  did 
close,  and  no  one  was  asked  to  Join.  But  the  friends  gathered 
around  Sister  Scott  and  me,  shook  hands,  and  said  they  were  glad 
to  see  us.  The  minister  shook  hands  and  asked  us  to  come  again. 
They  were  all  so  nice.  The.v  shouted,  and  were  so  free,  as  the 
Free  Methotlisls  are.  Brother  Irvin  came  up  to  me,  and  gave  me 
several  tracts  on  the  origin  and  doctrine  of  tlio  Free  Methodist 
Uhuroh.    How  tliat  it  separated  ilself  on  account  of  slavery  and 
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•eoret  aoolotlea.  All  this  was  new  to  mc,  but  Buited  me  exactly. 
Then  lie  gave  mo  a  tract  on  plain  dressing.  Olil  liow  I  did  |M!rus«! 
that.  Brother  E.  lived  on  Dominick  street  downtown,  not  a  great 
way  from  where  I  lived,  on  Amity  street.  He  had  a  weelc  night 
class  at  his  house,  so  he  asked  us  to  come.  On  Tuesday  night  I 
went.  It  was  warm,  and  there  stood  on  the  table  a  pitcher  of 
water,  and  every  now  and  then  someone  of  the  brethren  would 
shout,  "  Glory  to  God,"  then  take  a  glassof  water.  Well,  I  thought 
it  was  dreadful.  For  I  thought,  **We  doiiH  4I0  that.  We  can 
stay  at  class  until  it  is  out  without  driukiug  water.*'  Then  I 
thought  it  was  wrong  to  use  a  fan.  So  I  sulTercd  from  lirut  rather 
than  fan  myself  when  in  church.  Then  they  made  so  much 
unnecessary  noise.  Just  what  I  didn't  like  in  my  own  people. 
And  I  thought  it  would  be  different. 

But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  Join  this  church.  So  the  next 
week  I  went  again  and  they  were  having  a  prayer  meeting.  Tiiey 
had  a  great  big  carman  on  his  knees  by  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  ll(Mir.  A  hrother  wiui  on  each  side  of  liini,  out*,  briiiiul  him, 
and  another  in  front,  and  they  were  shouting  and  ix)undiug  apd 
trying  to  make  the  man  say  he  believed.  "  You  believe!  Say  Halle- 
lujah." *' Praise  the  Lord."  Then  they  would  say,  ** Amen!"  Then 
they  got  up,  took  hold  of  the  man,  stood  him  on  his  feet  and  said, 
**  Praise  the  Lord."    But  ho  was  heavy,  and  would  not  say  it. 

*' Well,"  I  said,  **  that's  Just  what  I  find  fault  with  my  own 
|)eople  for.  And  these  people  are  good  people,  but  they  have  their 
failings,  Just  like  other  people.  So  I  might  as  well  stay  where  I 
am."  Then  they  told  me  there  were  no  prejudices  among  them. 
That  colored  people  were  always  treated  well.  And  I  was  glad  of 
that.  80  the  next  week  I  went  again.  Brother  .Tames  led  the 
class  that  night.  Ho  had  thrown  across  his  shoulders  a  very 
stylish  shawl,  such  as  gentlemen  wore  in  those  days,  and  in  it  was 
a  very  pretty  steel  pin  and  chain,  which  shone  bright. 

**Well,"  I  said,  **I  did  not  think  Brother  Jam«s  would  wear 
thaL'' 

So  a  sister  came  in.  When  she  saw  Sister  Thompson,  whom 
I  had  got  to  go  with  me  that  night,  and  m^^self,  she  frowned  and 
turned  her  back  on  us.  **  Well,"  I  thought,  **  they  say  they  have 
no  prejudice.  But  sh^  acts  just  like  she  had,  anyhow.  After  alU 
perhaps  I  had  better  not  join.*' 

Then  a  deiir  lady  gut  up  and  gave  such  a  beautiful  testimony, 
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and  was  so  sweet  in  spirit  How  her  testimony  helped  me.  But, 
Oh!  such  a  raking  as  Brother  James  gave  her  about  her  dress. 
She  had  on  a  plain  fifty  cent  blaclc  straw  bonnet,  with  a  piece  of 
black  ribbon  across  the  middle  and  a  little  bow  on  the  side.  Not 
a  flower,  or  a  bit  of  color  of  any  kind.  She  said.  **  Well,  Brother 
Jam4%  I  never  tlioiip^ht  iiiiything  alHMit  it.  I  Just  got  the  milliner 
to  fix  it  up  to  wear  to  market,  and  1  put  it  on.**  I  never  thought 
anything  about  the  bow  he  had  so  blltcTly  denounced.  But  he 
did  not  let  her  ulf.  lie  picked  her  ti^sUmony  all  to  pleci^s.  llow  I 
felt  for  her.  And  I  thought  there  was  much  more  of  self  and  spirit 
in  his  manner  and  in  the  swell  shawl  and  the  steel  pin  and  chain  that 
swung  about,  than  there  was  in  the  sister  he  raked  so.  Next  he 
came  to  the  sister  who  turned  her  back.  She  spoke  short,  and  kept 
her  back  to  us.  When  he  came  to  me,  I  arose  and  said:  '*  I  under- 
stood that  you  iHK)p1e  have  no  prejudices  against  colored  people.** 

"Yes,**  Brother  R  says. 

**  Well,  will  it  be  right  for  me  to  speak  Just  what  I  think?'* 

"Yes,  certainly,**  said  he.  "We  are  Free  Methodists,  so  you 
can  speak  your  mind.** 

"Well,**  I  said,  "I  think  you  have  the  spirit  of  prejudice 
among  you  Just  like  other  people.  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken, 
for  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  seems  very  clear  to  me.** 

They  had  on  the  mantel  three  or  four  little  stuffed  birds.  So 
I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  have  those  stuffed  birds  there. 
The  Bible  says  we  are  not  to  have  pictures  of  anything  in  heaven, 
or  on  earth,  or  In  the  water.**  Well,  I  knew  the  quotation  cor- 
rectly then.  So  after  I  had  said  this.  Brother  B.  said,  "  Well, 
Sister  Smith,  Qod  bless  you.  About  there  being  prejudice,  you 
are  mistaken;  but  about  the  images,  you  are  right.** 

So  then  Brother  E.  led  his  wife,  and  he  said  to  her,  "You 
don*t  pray  as  much  as  you  used  to,  I  know.  Often  when  I  usimI  to 
bt^  down  lown  in  my  ofllci*  I  could  tell  when  you  were  praying.** 
Then  he  talked  to  her  so  before  all  the  |>eople. 

When  he  got  through  she  got  up  and  went  upstairs  and 
slammed  the  door  after  her.  And  I  said,  "  Well,  that  means  what 
I  used  to  mean  when  I  slammed  the  door  after  me.**  But  still  he 
did  say  a  lot.  of  things  Ui  her  that  I  thought  he  ought  to  have  said 
to  her  alone.  So  I  said,  "  Well,  these  i>eople  arc  Just  like  my  own. 
So  1  guess  I  will  not  Join.** 

When  we  came  out,  one  of  thi;  sisters  came  out  with  us.    She 
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was  a  good  sister.  She  went  up  to  me,  took  hold  of  me,  and  said, 
"  Sister  Bmith,  you  arc  right  about  that  prejudice  part  of  it.  That 
sister  that  you  referred  to  has  got  prejudices,  and  she  was  so  vexed, 
and  she  said  to-night  as  she  was  coming  she  hoped  the  colored 
folks  would  not  be  there.  She  does  not  like  it  because  they 
come.*'  I  said,  '*I  knew  I  was  right.  But  Brother  E.  does  not 
know  that,  does  he?*' 

**0h!  no,  she  does  not  say  it  to  them;  but  she  has  said  it  to 
me,  and  I  know  her." 

So  I  never  went  back  again. 

Then  Rev.  Joshua  Woodland  was  pastor  of  the  A.  li.  B. 
Ghurch  in  Brooklyn.  lie  was  a  man  of  Qod,  and  preached  thi^ 
Gospel,  ^o  1  said,  '*  As  I  cannot  get  real  foo^  for  my  soul  in  my 
own  church,  I  will  go  to  Brooklyn  and  Join  Brother  Woodland's. 
Of  course  it  will  cost  me  something  to  go  and  come,  but  I  will 
walk  on  this  side  and  cross  on  the  bout,  and  walk  on  the  other  side 
to  church;  and  then  a  sermon  once  a  week  will  help  me,  and  I  will 
still  go  to  my  class  here  in  New  York."  So  I  prayed  for  light  and 
guidance  for  three  weeks.  At  last  I  said,  one  day,  '*  Lord,  show 
me  by  Thy  Spirit  through  Thy  Word,  what  I  must  do.  Thou 
knowest  I  want  to  do  Thy  will  only."  And  I  opened  my  Bible, 
and  as  I  looked,  my  eyes  lighted  on  these  words:  '*  Fear  not,  stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God."  And  there  came  a  flood  of 
light  and  peace  to  my  heart  And  I  arose  and  praised  the  Lord. 
1  never  left  the  church,  but  I  have  seen  sad  results  of  many  who 
have  left  and  gone  away.  Some  have  done  well,  probably,  but 
others  have  made  sad  failures.  What  a  pity.  I  can  call  up  a 
number  of  white  people,  young  men  and  women,  that  I  used  to 
know  in  New  York,  and  Oh!  how  they  have  failed  in  their  lives, 
leaving  one  church  and  Joining  another.  Thank  the  Ijord  he  has 
kept  me  steady.     Amen. 

It  is  often  said  toume,  '*IIow  nicely  you  get  on,  Mrs.  Smith; 
everyixMly  sttems  to  treat  you  so  l^indly,  and  you  always  s^em  to 
get  on  so  well." 

"  Yes;  that  is  what  you  think,"  I  said;  "but  I  have  much 
more  to  contend  with  than  you  may  think."  Then  Ihey  said: 
"Qh,  well,  but  no  one  would  treat  you  unkindly."  Then  I  said: 
*'But  if  you  want  to  know  and  understand  properly  what  Amanda 
Smith  has  to  contend  with.  Just  turn  black  and  go  about  as  I  do, 
and  you  will  come  to  a  different  conclusion."    And  1  thinV  some 
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people  would  andcrsiand  the  quiiiU'Ssence  of  sanctifylDg  grace  if 
they  could  be  black  about  twenty -four  hours.  We  need  to  be 
•aved  deep  to  muki;  us  thorough,  all  around,  out  and  out,  come  up 
to  the  standard  Christians,  and  not  bring  the  standard  down  to  us; 
and  as  old  Brother  Ck)oi)er  in  Africa  used  to  say,  '*  Lord,  help  the 
people  to  see.**    Amen. 

One  day  a  lady  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  all  colored  iicople 
wanted  to  be  white.  I  told  her  that  I  did  nut  tliink  so — I  did  not. 
I  never  wished  I  wtis  white  but  once,  that  I  could  remember,  and 
that  was  years  ago.  I  was  at  a  white  Methodist  Church  in  Lan- 
caster; I  sat  in  the  gallery  The  new  minister  had  come.  This 
was  his  first  Sunday.  I  lived  at  Colonel  Uenry  McQraw*s,  on 
Lime  street,  and  the  church  was  about  two  squares  from  where  I 
lived.  The  colored  church  where  I  belonged  and  attended  was 
quite  a  ways  from  our  house.  I  always  had  a  big  dinner  to  cook 
on  Sunday  when  Mr.  McQraw  was  at  home.  He  had  a  very  dear 
friend,  Mr.  James  Reynolds,  whom  he  always  liked  to  have  dine 
with  him.  I  generally  liked  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
but  it  was  too  far  for  me  to  go  and  get  back  so  as  to  have  my  din- 
ner in  time.  I  was  always  very  proud  of  being  prompt  with  my 
dinner,  so  that  oft^'n  on  Sunday  I  would  only  get  out  at  night. 
TIiIn  Sunday  I  llumglit  I  would  iio  and  hear  the  new  minister. 
All  the  young  iieople  generally  sat  U|)6talrs,  and  a  colored  (Ksrson 
was  to  them  an  object  of  game  and  criticism.  I  was  careful  to 
do  nothing  to  provoke  this  spirit,  but  I  generally  got  enough  of  it. 

1  donH  remember  wliat  the  text  was;  but  O,  how  well  I 
remember  the  power  with  which  the  preacher  spoke,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  countenance.  As  he  preached  the  Lord  blessed 
me  wonderfully,  and  I  did  want  to  shout  *'  Praise  the  Lord;**  and 
I  remember  saying  "I  wish  I  was  white,  and  I  would  shout 
'Ulory  to  Jesus.***  They  did  not  look  at  white  people,  nor 
remark  about  their  sliouting;  for  they  did  use  to  shout!  I  did 
not  shout,  but  thought,  *'The  willing  mind  is  accepted  according 
to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.*' 
And  that  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever  wanted  to  be  white. 
But,  praise  the  Lordl  I  shout  now  whenever  His  spirit  prompts. 
No,  wc  who  are  the  royal  black  arc  very  well  satisfled  with  His 
gift  to  us  iu  this  substantial  color.  1,  for  one,  praise  Him  for 
wliat  He  has^iveii  mc,  although  at  times  It  is  very  inconvenient. 
Foi  example:  When  on  my  way  to  California  last  January,  a 
fear  ago,  if  I  had  been  wliite  I  could  have  stopped  at  a  hotel,  but 
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being  blaok,  thoagh  a  lone  woman,  I  was  obliged  to  stay  all  night 
in  the  waiting  room  at  Austin,  Texas,  though  I  arrivinl  at  tt^n  i*.  m.; 
ttUil  many  times  when  in  Pliihvilelphia,  or  New  York,  or  iialti- 
more,  or  most  anywhere  else  except  in  grand  old  historic  Boston, 
I  could  not  go  in  and  have  a  oup  of  tea  or  a  dinner  at  a  hotel  or 
restaurant.  Tliere  may  be  places  in  tliese  cities  wliere  colored 
people  may  be  accommodated,  but  generally  tliey  are  prose ribiHl, 
and  that  sometimes  makes  it  very  inconvenient.  I  could  pay  the 
price  —  yes,  that  is  all  right;  1  know  how  to  behave — yes,  that  is 
all  right;  I  may  have  on  my  very  best  dress  so  that  I  look 
elegant — yes,  that  is  all  right;  I  am  known  as  a  Christian  lady 
— yes,  that  is  all  right:  I  will  occupy  but  one  chair;  I  will 
touch  no  per8on*s  plate  or  fork — yes  that  is  all  right;  but  you  are 
blackt  Now,  to  say  that  being  black  did  not  make  it  inconven- 
ient for  us  often,  would  not  be  true;  but  belonging  to  royal  stock, 
as  we  do,  we  propose  braving  this  inconvenience  for  the  present, 
and  pass  on  into  the  great  big  future  where  all  those  little  ihings 
will  bo  lost  beciiuse  of  their  abs4)lute  smallness!  May  the  liord 
send  the  future  to  meet  us!    Amen. 

At  Ocean  Grove  a  lady  took  me  aside  and  said,  "  Now,  Amanda 
Smith,  I  want  to  ask  you  honestly;  I  know  you  cannot  be — ." 

••What  now?"  thought  I. 

••I  know  you  cannot  be  white,  but  if  you  could  be,  would  you 
not  rather  be  white  than  black?  " 

•*No,  no,"  I  said,  '*as  the  Tx)rd  lives,  I  would  rather  be  black 
and  fully  saved  than  to  be  white  and  not  saved;  I  was  bad  enough, 
black  as  I  am,  and  I  would  have  been  ten  times  worse  if  I  had 
been  white."  How  she  roared  laughing.  She  was  all  right,  but 
I  think  she  Just  wanted  to  test  me  a  little  bit.  Yes,  thank  God,  I 
am  satisfied  with  my  color.  I  am  glad  I  had  no  choice  in  it,  for 
If  I  had,  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  been  satisfled;  for  when  I 
was  a  young  girl  I  was  passionately  fond  of  pea-green,  and  if 
choice  had  been  left  to  me  I  would  have  chosen  tobt;  green,  and  I 
am  sure  God's  color  is  the  best  and  most  substantial,  it's  ihu 
blood  that  makes  whiteness.    Hallelujah! 

••The  blood  applied, 
I'm  Justified, 

I'm  saved  without,  within, 
The  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  me 
From  every  trace  of  sin." 
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Oboeub — "There  Is  power  in  Jesus*  blood, 
There  is  power  in  Jesus*  blood, 
There  is  power  in  Jesus'  blood 
To  wash  me  white  as  snow.'* 

"  Many  years  my  longing  heart 
Had  siglicd,  hud  loiigrd  tt>  know 
The  virtue  of  the  8uviour*s  blood, 
That  washes  white  us  hiiow." 

One  day  in  New  York  I  wont  into  the  Tuesday  Palmer's  meet- 
ing. A  lady  came  in,  und  there  was  a  very  comfortable  seat  by 
me,  and  after  looking  about  for  some  other  place  she  Hnally 
decided  to  take  the  one  by  mej  but  I  saw  she  was  uncomfortable. 
She  funned  and  fidgeted  and  fussed  and  aired  herself  till  1  wished 
in  my  heart  she  hiul  gone  somewliere  else.  l)i*forc  the  meeting 
closed  I  arose  and  s^ioke;  the  Lord  heliH*d  me  and  bless(*d  the 
people.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  this  lady  turned  to  me  so  full 
of  pleusant  smiles,  and  said,  "Oh,  1  did  not  know  I  was  sitting  by 
Amanda  Smith;  I  feel  myself  highly  honored."  I  looked  at  her 
and  pitied  her,  but  felt  sick!  I  said  in  my  heart,  "From  all 
hollowncss  and  sham,  Q(kk1  Ixird  deliver  usi" 

One  day  at  Oukingt4Mi  ('unip  Metaling  tlien^  was  a  lady  1  heard 
giving  her  testimony.  Blie  sjiid,  "  1  ha\e  come  over  five  hundred 
miles  to  this  meeting  to  get  the  blessing  of  entire  sanctiflcation. 
I  believe  it  is  my  privilege  to  enjoy  this  experience,  but  I  have 
not  got  It.  I  have  read  all  the  works  on  the  subject  and  sought 
earnestly  day  and  night,  and  yet  I  have  not  got  the  light." 

O,  how  I  wanted  to  tell  her  it  was  not  in  the  books.  I  arose 
to  speak  and  tell  her,  as  I  thought  the  Lord  wanted  me  to,  but  1 
was  told  to  sit  down,  there  were  others  who  wanted  to  speak.  I 
was  a  little  sorry,  for  I  was  quite  sure  my  desire  to  spc^ak  was  the 
Lord's  prompting;  but  I  must  needs  learn  obedience  of  the  iK)werH 
that  Ik*.  Praise  the  Tx)rd  for  the  grace  that  enabled  me  to  do 
so.  llallelujahl  I  also  saw  some  things  that  were  not  what  1 
called  consistent  witli  the  profession  of  the  sanctified  life.  It  yrtxn 
unexpected,  and  I  was  young  in  the  experience  and  was  struck 
a  little;  but  Go<l  saved  me  from  backsliding  from  this  principle, 
ftS  many  do  when  they  nu^et  with  things  In  life  that  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  profession  of  holiness.  Tlierc  is  much  of  the 
homan  nature  for  us  to  battle  with,  evcD  an.er  wo  are  wholly 
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suiicliflcil,  so  that  wo  shall  ever  need  the  beautiful  grace  of 
patit^ncc.  "  For  ya  liavo  need  of  palienct*,  that,  aftiir  ye  have 
doue  the  will  ot  Clod,  ye  might  receive  the  promise.'*  He- 
brews, 10:30. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"thy  will  be  done/*  and  now  THB  spirit  taught  MB  ITS 
MBANING,  ALSO  THAT  OF  SOMB  OTHEll  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIP* 
TURB— MY  DAUailTBR  MAZIB*8  CONVERSION. 

It  all  canic  to  mc  so  clearly  after  I  had  received  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  saw  that  I  had  prayed  from  my  earliest 
childluKHl  this  prayer,  but  had  never  understood  it;  but,  Oh!  when 
ttic  Spirit  revealed  it  to  me  I  was  so  astonished  that  I  had  not  seen 
It  before.  "Our  Father,"  I  said,  "God  is  my  Father.  He  has 
made  mc,  and  I  am  His  child."  How  that  word  "Father"  filled 
me  with  awe. 

••  Who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name."  At  these  words 
a  liniy  rev^riMice  pasHrd  tiiron/^li  my  whoh*  being. 

'*  Thy  l(ingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven."  JAko  the  angels  do  it  in  Heaven.  Then  I  thought, 
**How  do  the  angels  do  God*s  will.  Do  they  hesitate?  Do  they 
question?  Do  they  shrink?"  And  I  said  "No."  Swift,  prompt, 
loyal  obedience  by  angels,  and  I  aslced  God  that  I  may  do  His  will 
on  earth  like  angels  do  it  in  heaven.  When  I  saw  this,  I  covered 
my  face  and  wept,  and  laughed;  so  simple,  and  so  great! 

"  Thy  will  be  done."  Oh!  that  word,  and  to  say  it  from  the 
heart.  When  you  stand  by  your  dear  iMies  dying,  with  not  two 
dollars  for  funeral  exiMMises,  with  a  husband  and  father  away,  and 
when  he  might  have  come,  yet  did  not,  with  no  one  to  go  to,  when 
tile  very  heavens  sc^emrtl  brass,  and  the  earth  iron,  and  you  and 
your  own  body  exhausted  from  hard  work  and  watching  day  and 
night,  and  with  but  little  food  to  sustain  the  body,  then  to  say,"  Thy 
will  Ik*  done,"  from  the  hoart,  is  more  than  all  burnt  offerings  and 
sacritlcr;  and  Mils  prayer  prayrd  fiom  l\\v  lirarf ,  i.s  what  is  meant 
by  lti'iii;^(Mitin*ly  and  wholly  sanctified.  I  did  not  undersUmd  this 
wh(*n  I  first  Itemed  it,  but  the  timo  came  a  few  months  after. 

(121) 
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The  Tionl  U)ok  from  mo  my  dour  liltio  Will.  TIo  was  tho 
brighU^st  and  musl  proniisiiig  of  all  Uie  flvo  cliildrtMi  1  hail  had, 
and  when  he  was  but  Ihroc  days  old,  I  gol  on  my  knees  by  my 
bedside  and  consecrated  him  to  God.  I  liad  not  done  so  with  tho 
others,  and  I  tliought  it  was  why  the  Ix>rd  took  them  away,  but  I 
did  not  know  alnxit  consecrating  children  to  OchI,  only  in  baptism. 
Now  I  saw  afterward  there  was  selflshness  in  it,  though  I  was 
really  sincere.  I  did  this,  thinking  the  Ijord  would  not  take  him. 
Then  I  promised  I  would  train  him  prayerfully,  and  he  should  bo 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  1  said:  **Lord,  I  give  him  to  Thee,  and 
I  hold  myself  Just  as  Thy  servant,  to  raise  him  for  Thee;  he  isnofc 
mine,  I  give  him  wholly  to  Thee,  and  now  help  me  to  raise  him. 
When  he  is  five  years  old  I  will  have  him  reading,  and  I  will  work 
day  and  night  to  give  him  an  education.*' 

When  I  got  through  with  my  prayer  I  arose  and  lay  down 
again.     He  grew  and  thrived  beautifully  till  ho  was  five  months 
old.   Oh,  how  bright  he  was.    He  had  had  seviTal  little  sick  turn.s, 
but  1  nevi*r  onoc  thought  in;  wouhl  ilie,  iNicause  I   had  given  him 
to  the  liord  so  fully,  and  now  the  I^rd  will  let  me  have  him.    One 
morning  1  had  cleaned  up  my  room,  and  had  my  tubs  all  ready  to 
go  to  washing,   for  this  I  always  did,  so  that  my  house  was  in 
order  if  any  one  should  come  in.    The  next  was  to  give  my  baby 
his  bath  and  make  him  comfortable.    Just  after  I  had  done  this 
and  laid  him  down  on  the  sofa,  and  emptied  his  bath,  he  seemed 
perfectly  well  and  was  crowing  and  so  bright.     His  sister,  Ma/.ic, 
was  getting  ready  for  school,  and  was  calling,  saying:     **  Re  good, 
Will,  till  I  come  back.*'    All  at  once  she  called  out  to  me:     **0h 
Ma,  l(X)k  at  Will,*'  and  he  was  stilf  in  a  fit,  and  there  was  froth  on 
his  mouth  and  he  was  black  in  the  face.     My  kettle  of  wash  water 
was  on,  and  in  a  moment  I  had  him  another  bath  ready.  I  stripped 
him.  There  was  no  one  to  call.  I  never  lost  my  presence  of  mind  a 
moment.  I  put  him  in  his  bath.     I  did  not  forget  to  put  in  the 
water  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  little  mustard.     I  don't  know  how  I 
did  it,  Goil  kept  me  so  still  in  my  soul.     He  soon  came  out  of  his 
spasm  when  I  put  him  in  the  warm  water.   The  dear  little  fellow, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  look  up  and  say,  **  Mama,"  and  pat 
me  on  the  check  with  his  little  hand.     He  seemed  all  right  and  I 
dressed  him  and  laid  him  down  and  went  to  my  washing.     He 
slept  and  took  hie:  food  as  usual  till  several  days  had  passed,  then 
beseemed  |xx)rlyand  fretful,  and  i  took  him  to  a  doctor;  lie  pre- 
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•eribcd  for  him  and  said  he  wouhl  be  all  right  in  a  fow  days;  but 
another  spasm.  Then  for  five  long  weeks  I  worlccd  and  watched 
and  never  took  off  my  olothes,  only  to  change  them.  I  did  every- 
thing I  could:  had  no  one  to  help;  had  to  do  my  washing  between 
times  as  I  could.  It  never  entered  my  thoughts  that  he  would  die. 
One  Wednesday  morning,  I  had  lH*rn  watching  nil  night;  hi*  was 
restless,  but  I  had  got  him  quiet  about  nvco*clock  in  the  morning. 
1  stole  away  from  him  to  finish  hanging  up  my  last  clothes  and 
finish  my  work.  About  six  o'clock  he  awoke  and  cried,  and  I 
would  call  to  him  and  he  would  wait  to  see  If  I  was  coming  and 
then  he  would  cry  again.  I  would  say:  **  Ilold  on,  Will,  I  am 
coming."  Oh,  how  I  worked  I  I  had  to  work  quick.  When  I  got 
through  I  went  to  take  him  up.  I  found  he  had  kicked  oft  one 
of  his  little  ftocks.  I  picked  it  up  cheerfully  and  said,  '*  Oh,  Will, 
you  have  lost  one  of  your  boots,  old  man.**  When  I  went  to  put  It 
on  I  Rjiw  his  little  f(M)t  wsis  swollen  on  top.  I  knew  what  that 
meant;  an  arrow  went  through  my  heart,  and  I  could  hardly  lift 
him  from  the  bed.  I  tried  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,**  but  I  could 
not.  I  thought,  '*  After  all,  the  Lord  is  going  to  take  him,  and  I 
can't  say  'Thy  will  be  done.*  ** 

I  had  heard  of  a  wonderful  doctor  for  children,  a  lady.  I 
thought  I  would  try  this  new  docU)r  I  Uxik  liini  in  my  arms,  and 
when  I  got  to  the  doctor's  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  8he  looked 
at  him  and  said  to  me,  "  You  must  not  feel  so  bad,  his  eyes  are 
bright,  and  I  think  he  will  be  bett'ji  In  a  few  days; "  but  I  knew 
the  sign  of  his  feet  was  no  mistake.  I  paid  her  one  dollar,  and  a 
dollar  and  a  half  for  the  prescription,  and  had  but  fifty  cents  left; 
all  I  had  in  the  world.  1  went  home  and  did  as  I  was  told,  but  I 
could  not  say  "Thy  will  be  done."  OhI  the  agony  of  my  soul. 
The  Lord  sent  a  dear  frlond  in  Mlntc  Corsey.  Oh,  how  glad  I  was 
she  came,  fihc  livi'd  at  service  and  could  only  sUiy  a  day  or  two, 
but  this  was  a  great  help  to  me.  Friday  morning  came,  still  I 
could  not  say,  **Thy  will  be  done."  I  waiittMl  to  say  it,  and  then 
I  resolved  that  1  wOuld  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  1  could,  from 
my  heart,  say,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  It  took  me  from 
Thursday  till  Friday  aftornoon  about  three  r.  M.  I  ^ot  the  victory. 
While  I  was  alone  pleading  with  Oo<l  for  powor  lo  8a.v,  **  Thy  will 
be  done,"  all  at  once  my  heart  f;<*om<Ml  to  sink  Int^)  a  deep  quh*t., 
and  I  SJild,  ''Ijorcl,  Thou  hast  hel|xMl  me.  and  I  can  say,  *  Thy 
will  be  done.'"    Oh,  how  sw(H;t  it  was;  it  sermcd  to  iiir  I  could 
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ttislo  H;  it  Wiis  swccfc  as  lion4*y;  tin4l  a  voico  mhiiiiciI  io  r<s'tsoii, 
**Now,  Amambi,  yoii  can  liavo  your  r.1ioic(%  it  yoii  Hay  llio  lifo  of 
your  cliihl  you  may  liavo  it  as  iMisy  im  turning  your  liaiul/'  and  I 
said,  *  Lord,  Thy  will  is  so  sweet,  I  only  want  Thy  will;  *'  and  It 
came  again,  "Whatever  you  desire  it  is  only  to  say/'  and  I 
said  again,  "Oh,  Lord,  Thy  will  is  so  sweet,  I  only  say  Thy  will 
be  done."  Then  the  Joy  sprang  up  in  my  heart.  I  was  filled  vriih 
Joy,  and  I  went  out  of  that  room  saying,  '*  Victory,  victory,  thanks 
be  to  Qod,  He  giveth  victory.  Hallelujah!  ** 

This  was  Friday  afternoon  about  four  o*c]ock.  About  t¥ro 
o'clock  the  next  morning  little  Will  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  my 
arms.  I  washed  the  little  body  and  laid  it  out  myselT;  laid  him 
on  the  little  stand.  No  tears;  God  seemed  to  dry  them  up  with 
joy  I    O,  the  greatness  of  His  peace  that  passeth  understanding! 

Saturday  morning  I  don't  know  how  I  got  my  clothrs  home, 
but  1  did.  1  got  a  young  man  to  go  for  my  husband,  who  was  at 
New  Utrecht,  not  far  from  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  had  but  two  dollars, 
that  had  come  in  rn>m  my  washing,  and  I  wondered  what  I  would 
do,  but  my  husband  would  bo  home,  and  1  thought  1  could  leave 
that.  Just  then  a  flood  of  sadness  seemed  to  fill  my  heart.  I  could 
not  understand  it.  1  was  sick  and  weak,  and  I  said  it  i^  because  I 
have  lost  so  much  rest.  I  sent  my  little  girl  to  tell  some  friends  to 
come  in,  and  they  sent  word  it  was  Saturday  and  they  were  all 
busy,  so  no  one  came.  I  lay  down  a  few  moments,  then  I  •broiwe 
into  a  flood  of  tears.     '*  Lord,  lielp  mcl**  I  said. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  young  man  came  back,  whom  I  sent  to 
sec  my  husband.  He  sent  word  he  was  sick  himself,  and  could 
not  come,  and  had  no  money.  I  felt  I  must  sink.  1  said,  **0, 
liord,  help  me!'*  I  was  so  weak  I  had  to  lie  down  three  times 
before  I  could  get  properly  dressed,  as  I  must  go  out  in  the  street. 
I  thought  I  would  go  and  see  a  lady  with  whom  I  used  to  live, 
away  uptown,  Fortieth  street  and  Madison  avenue.  I  thought  If 
they  could  help  me  get  my  baby  buried,  I  would  ciean  house  to 
pay  them  again.  While  I  was  getting  rtmdy  to  go,  my  dear  friend. 
Sister  Nancy  Thompson,  who  lived  in  Clinton  court,  near  Eighth 
Street,  sent  a  messenger  to  say  I  must  come  to  her  house  at  once. 

**0,"  I  said,  *  I  can't,  I  must  go  uptown,"  but  the  child 
would  not  go  without  me. 

She  said,  "  Auntie  Thompfton  says  I  must  not  come  without 
you,"  and  1  went  with  the  child.     1  thought  after  I  had  seen  her. 
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then  I  would  go  on  uptown.  When  I  saw  this  dear  friend,  Sister 
Thompson,  she  said,  "  Smith,  I  hear  your  baby  is  dead."  I  said, 
"Yes." 

She  said,  "If  twenty  dollars  will  help  you,  I  can  lei  you  hnvc 
it."    And  I  saw  God,  and  wept  I 

"Somotimrs,  'mid  sconosof  dcM^postf^lcNim, 
SomotimoR  whcrr  Kdcn*8  bowers  bloom, 
Hy  wallers  sMH,  <»%»r  troubltMl  sea, 
atill  His  Ood^s  hand  that  leadeth  me."    Amen. 

Dear  Sister  Nancy  Thompson  has  gone  to  Heaven  out  of  great 
tribulation,  last  January.  God  was  so  good  to  bring  me  back  from 
Africa  1^)  s(*e  her  and  pray  and  praise  with  her  on  earth  before  he 
took  her  to  himself. 

"There  the  wicked  cease  from  trouble; 
There  the  weary  are  at  rest."    Amen. 

I  went  home  and  sent  off  to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral 
on  Sunday.  The  undertaker  was  kind.  I  tf>ld  him  Just  my  situa- 
tion. I  said  if  you  will  take  fifteen  dollars  I  will  pay  you  the 
other  fifteen  in  a  week.  lie  said  he  had  a  bill  to  pay  next  Thurs- 
day and  if  I  would  let  him  have  it  by  Mien,  he  would  do  what  he 
coald.  1  told  him  I  thought  I  could  do  it.  O,  how  the  Lord  did 
help  me.  He  was  so  reasonable.  God,  I  know,  was  in  it  all.  On 
Sunday',  at  one  o*clock,  the  funeral.  I  waited  for  my  husband  till 
after  three,  then  they  said  if  we  did  not  go  the  gates  would  be 
closed  and  I  would  have  to  come  back  with  the  body.  O,  I  was 
so  alarmed.  I  did  not  know  this.  So  the  undertaker  himself 
said,  "I  think  I  had  better  go  myself."  So  he  got  on  beside  the 
driver,  and  they  drove  very  fast  and  we  got  there  Just  as  they  won* 
rlosing  thi*  gaU'S,  and  hut  for  the  undertaker*R  being  with  us  we 
would  have  had  to  bring  back  the  lif(*leas  little  iKMly.  I  thought 
my  husband  would  meet  me  at  the  Cf*met4»ry,  as  it  wtis  butasliort 
distance  from  where  he  lived.  I  hojx'd  he  would  be  able  to  come 
that  far;  but  no,  he  was  not  there.  O,  I  could  not  describe  the 
feelings  of  that  hour.  Go<l  held  me  Himself.  I  thanked  the  kind 
undertaker,  and  we  got  home  alMint  half  past  six  oVlock. 

It  was  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Sunday  at  the  A.  M.  E.  Church 
on  Sullivan  street.  I  knew  I  had  many  friends  there.  Brother 
George  Smith  was  always  a  good  friend.    He  was  the  Chairman 
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or  Ihi!  Board  of  Trustees.  I  went  to  him,  and  ;is  I  Wius  an  lionora* 
h\v.  mrniber  of  the  church,  and  had  always  done  my  duty  as  fartif 
1  was  able,  financially  and  otherwise,  [  lold  him  just  my  situation, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  state  it  and  ask  thf 
pi'ople  for  a  collection  of  fifteon  dollars,'  that  1  mij^lit  pay  the 
undertaker.  He  did  so,  and  llicre  was  a  cheerful  resiK)nse  and 
alMiut  twenty  dollars  was  driven,  but  an  1  had  said  fifteen,  I  frot 
that  and  no  mon^  I  was  Ihanixful  for  thai.  I  weiil.  on  Tuesday 
and  paid  the  bill,  and  got  the  rec«Mpt.  O,  what  a  burden  was 
lifted  from  my  lieart.  The  undertaker,  ItK),  was  glad,  and  thanked 
mc  and  siiid,  **Mrs.  Smith,  you  have  done  well.** 

All  that  fall  and  winter  was  deep  trial,  and  O,  what  lessons 
He  taught  mc  of  Himself.  Praise  His  name.  The  summer  came 
and  I  went  to  Long  Branch  to  work.  I  thought  it  would  do  me 
gO(Hl,  as  1  was  very  much  run  down.  8till  deeper  trials  came,  and 
various.  I  was  at  Congress  Hall,  Mr.  Laird*s.  He  and  his  wife 
were  very  nice.  The  housekeepi'r  that  ha«l  charge  of  the  hiring 
of  most  of  the  women  help  was  from  Philadelphia.  8he  was  a 
Miss  Jordan.  She  had  power  to  discharge  any  that  did  not  suit 
her.  She  would  give  them  an  order  to  the  oflice  and  they  were 
paid  otT  and  discharged  —  chambermaids,  scrubbers  and  laundry 
women.  I  went  as  private  laundress  for  the  family  of  four,  and  if 
I  chose  to  assist  when  there  was  a  rush,  all  right.  The  wages  were 
fair,  and  I  could  take  my  little  girl,  and  1  went  in  the  laundry. 
There  were  many  professing  Christians,  but  one,  a  quiet  and 
elderly  person,  who  was  living  on  good  works  of  her  own,  and 
looking  and  stumbling  at  the  inconsistency  of  others  who  professed 
to  be  Christians.  The  head  laundress,  whom  I  had  known  in 
.Philadelphia  for  years,  was  a  good  church  member,  and  I  thought 
a  good  Christian,  but  I  found  things  were  different.  1  would  do 
all  my  work  and  would  always  help  with  the  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases or  towels  or  table  cloths,  whatever  was  the  need,  but  always 
got  through  so  as  U^  go  M)  eh  inch  on  Sunday.  T  found,  after  the 
first  two  Sundays,  it  was  giving  offense,  and  there  was  much  crit- 
icism and  talk  about  some  people  who  had  so  much  religion  they 
could  go  to  church  and  couldn't  work  on  Sunday.  They  would 
say,  **  I  came  down  here  to  work;  I  go  to  ohurch  at  home." 

I  said  nothing,  but  felt  sad.  Every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  j 
would  run  up  in  my  room  just  over  the  laundry  and  pray.  I  nevei 
was  over  five  minutes,  so  as  not  to  be  missed.    Remarks  began  to 
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be  made  about  this:  "I  can*t  g^ct  time  to  sleep.  Some  people 
can  stop  and  go  to  sleep.  I  came  hore  to  worlc.**  I  said  nothing. 
One  day  Just  as  I  got  on  my  knors,  some  one  of  them  came  up  and 
ofirned  the  door,  and  fUH'ing  me  on  my  knees,  slammed  the  door 
and  wont  down  laughing.  *'Some  people  get  on  their  knees  to 
h\v»*\k  pH'tending  Ui  Im*  |iraying.**    Thru  ihe  laiigliter. 

I  eame  down  hut  said  nothing,  not  a  W(»rd.  So  Miss  .1.,  the 
housekeeper,  was  informed.  She  was  always  very  nice  to  mo, 
but  this  time  she  came  storming  in  the  laundry  and  said,  *'  Mrs. 
Smith,  you  will  have  to  help  with  the  sheets  and  table-cloths.** 

"  All  right,**  I  said,  and  when  I  got  through  I  would.  I  would 
get  up  at  four  o*clock  in  the  morning;  bj*  seven  I  would  havo 
twenty  or  thirty  sheets  out  on  the  line.  I  did  not  talk.  Hy  and  by 
some  one  would  call  out.  **  Miss  J.  says  no  one  out  of  the  laundry 
will  go  to  church  on  Sunday;  she  is  not  going  to  have  it.  What 
will  you  do,  Mrs.  Smith?** 

1  said,  **AVell, Sunday  is  not  hero,  yet;  we  will  see  when  it  comes.  * 

Then  I  saw  several  of  them  took  in  washing  to  make  extra 
money  —  white  pants,  coats  and  vests.  I  would  do  all  my  work, 
then  they  would  ask  me  to  help.  I  did  help  to  iron  several  tim<*s, 
till  eleven  o*clock  one  Saturday  night.  Mien  I  quit.  I  felt  it  was 
not  right,  and  saw  why  the}'  really  had  Ut  work  on  Sunday  —  not 
that  Mr.  Laird  required  it  —  and  wiien  1  saw  this  I  resolved  by 
the  grace  of  Qo<l  I  wonlil  not  bo  a  party  Ui  their  maneuvers.  Siui- 
day  came.  Every  eye  was  on  me  to  see  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
I  didn*t  say  anything;  I  went  on  as  usual  getting  ready,  and  went 
upstairs.  1  watched  my  chance  and  found  Miss  J.  in  another  part 
of  the  house,  out  from  the  laundry,  and  I  wont  to  her.  I  Jiad 
|>rayed  that  the  Ijord  would  help  me  to  speak  to  her  and  make  her 
willing  to  hear,  for  as  a  general  thing  she  didn*t  stop  to  hear  what 
you  said  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  you  must  do  something. 
So  I  met  her  in  the  hall  of  the  big  house  and  I  went  up  to  her  and 
Siiid,  "Miss  Jordan,  I  want  to  go  to  church  this  morning.  The 
work  is  all  done  excepting  what  the  women  want  to  do  for  them 
selves,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,**  and  she  said,  "Quite 
right,  Mrs.  Smith,  you  go  on:  don*t  say  anything  about  it.** 

I  wont  down,  got  ready,  dressed  my  little  girl,  said  nothing  to 
anylxMly  at  all, —  didn*t  s.iy  what  I  had  said  to  Miss.lordan,  didn*t 
say  what  Miss  Jordan  said  to  me, —  and  went  to  church;  but  O, 
the  st4>rm  of  remarks  and  criticisms. 
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As  [  sat  in  church  I  Uioiight  to  myself,  "  f  (loii*t  like  thc86 
siirroiincHiigs,  I  doii*t  liko  llicsr  spirits;  1  doirt  niciiii  to  get  into  n 
controversy  or  quarrel,  and  I  tliink  I  will  just  goon  Monday  morn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Laird  and  tell  her  that  I  will  go  home,*'  and  I  sat 
looking  t4)  the  Lord  about  it.  This  was  before  the  service  began. 
By  and  by  the  S(*rvices  began.  The  Rev.  Or.  Slratton  was  the 
p;istor,  and  announced  the  first  hymn,  which  was, 

**Qive  to  the  winds  thy  fears — " 

I  shall  never  forget  it — 

**  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fearft, 
Hope  and  be  undismayed; 
Qod  knows  thy  sorrows,  counts  thy  tears, 
God  shall  lift  up  thy  head.*' 

I  praised  him,  and  said,  **  Ix)rd,  if  you  will  help  me,  I  will 
stick." 

One  day  I  was  very  much  (ritnl  again,  and  was  really  de|)ress(*d 
in  spirit.  1  tried  to  be  kind  to  everybody,  and  as  accommodating 
as  I  could.  {  had  not  had  a  word  with  anybody,  didn't  want  to, 
and  didn't  mean  to,  though  they  had  tried  in  various  ways  to 
draw  me  into  little  spats,  but  the  Lord  saved  me  and  gave  me 
grace.  One  day  I  was  feeling  a  good  deal  depressed  and  cast  down, 
becaus4)  I  could  not  understand  why  there  should  be  S4)  much 
unpleasantness;  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  I  could  sih'.  1 
went  up  and  knelt  down  to  pray,  feeling  that  I  must  leave,  yet  I 
needed  the  means;  I  needed  the  money.  While  I  was  praying  and 
asking  the  Lord  to  help  me  and  show  me  what  to  do,  it  seemed  as 
though  an  angel  stood  by  me.  His  wings  were  plumed,  and  the 
ends  seemed  to  be  tipped  with  Are.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  a 
b(>autiful  vision,  and  seemed  very  clear  to  my  mind;  and  1  said, 
'*Iiord,  what  does  this  mean?"  and  these  words  came  to  me: 
''The  wings  of  HoiMi  and  arms  of  Faith  shall  bear  you  eontpienir 
through."  I  thanked  the  Jjord  and  rose  from  my  knees  and  went 
down  to  my  work.  I  said  nothing  to  anyone.  I  went  to  Mrs. 
Laird  and  said  to  her,  '*  Mrs.  Laird,  I  think  I  will  go  home;  I  don't 
like  the  unpleasantness;  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  unnecessary;  I 
have  nof.  been  accustomed  to  having  words  or  quarreling,  and  it 
makes  me  feel  very  bad;  I  think  I  had  better  go  home." 

Shv  said,  "  You  do  the  clothes  very  nicely,  and  Mr.  Laird  and 
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I  like  you  very  much  —  like  your  work.  *  And  I  said,  "  I  don*t  want 
to  liave  any  words  wuli  Miss  Jordan."  She  says,  "Never  mind 
Misi  Jordan.  You  need  not  mind  anything  Mary  Jordan  says  to 
yoa;  yon  come  to  me.  You  Just  go  right  on  with  your  work,  and 
if  yoa  are  disturbed,  come  to  me.'* 

I  thanked  lier  and  went  back  to  my  woik.  I  said  notliing  to 
anyone.     1  stsiyed  until  the  whole  house  was  closed  for  the  season. 

So  the  Ijord  brought  mo  off  more  than  couqucrcr.  That's 
just  liko  Ulm.     Blessed  be  His  name  I 

"  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctiflcation.**  As  i 
thought  it  over,  I  reasoned  like  this:  "If  my  father,  when  he 
died,  had  left  me  heir  to  a  certain  amount,  or  estate,  why,  I  should 
have  claimiMl  it.  And  if  i\\vvv  wore  other  heirs,  and  they  had 
tried  to  get  it  from  me,  I  would  have  contended  for  my  rights  out 
of  the  will.  And  as  it  was  in  my  fallii*r\s  will,  the  law  would  have 
justified  mi*  In  ho  doing/*  Ak  1  thought  it  ail  over,  I  remcmbi^red 
reading  tn  thepapf^rsasuitin  the  Orphans'  Court  at  BriKiklyn  Just 
at  that  time.  So  it  all  seemed  plain  to  me.  When  Satan  would 
8uggf*st,  "You  cannot  expect  such  a  blessing,**  I  stood  on  these 
words,  "But  it  is  the  will  of  God.  He  is  my  Father.  And  He 
said  in  His  insi>irrd  word,  through  His  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  the  will 
of  G(nI.  And  I  :iin  out*  of  liis  legitimate  childn^n  and  a  rightful 
heir,  and  I  propose  to  have  my  rights  out  of  the  will,  if  all  the 
rest  of  the  heirs  get  offended.**  When  I  anchored  there,  somehow 
1  set^med  to  get  help.  No  matter  how  the  Tempter  would  come, 
I  stuck  to  the  word,  and  would  say,  "But  it  is  the  will  of  Qod.'* 
And  it  seemed  every  time  I  would  say  It,  it  was  like  a  girdle  to 
my  faitli.  Oh!  how  Satan  hales  to  have  you  believe  God.  How 
he  tries  to  vn*st  His  word  from  your  grasp.  I^ut  when  we  hold 
(HI  b}'  faith,  even  though  we  tremblt*,  how  we  honor  God,  and  how 
we  triumph  at  Ixst.  irallelujahl  Halli*lujiiht  AintMil  ^^^'lr  not, 
my  trembling  friend,  wluK'ver  3'ou  are.  Believe  only,  and  thou 
shalt  s«»e  the  glory  of  Gml,  and  not  oiil}'  see,  but  fi*el  His  power.*' 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1800,  in  N«'W  York.  We  were  holding 
revival  services  at  Bethel  Church,  Sullivan  street,  Rev.  Henry 
Davis,  pastor.  There  were  severkl  young  p<*ople  in  the  Sabbath 
S<difN>l  who*  were  eonverU*d.  Mazie  was,  J  l>elieve,  mnindly  con* 
vertiMl.  She  gave  evidences  in  her  spirit  and  life  for  a  time, 
though  Miey  were  hard  days  for  us  then.  She  went  to  school,  and 
had  to  work  hard  at  home  as  well,  which  did  not  hurt  her.    She 
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ftfwmjn  eoald  sleep  well;  so  manjr  nigbU  when  I  would  be  mashing 
or  tiAodIng  Ironing  all  night,  the,  pcw>r  child,  coiild  sl<*«*|).  Haliir- 
dsjr  georralljr  was  a  hani  dajr;  slii*  had  to  carry  the  ck>llu*s  home; 
we  eoold  not  afford  to  ride,  so  she  had  to  walk,  often  long  dte- 
tmmeea.  I  tried  to  help  her  In  her  religious  life  all  I  could.  We 
Always  had  prayers  night  and  morning.  We  didn't  read  the  Bible 
At  night,  but  always  in  the  morning,  we  read  verse  about;  then 
we  would  sing  a  verse  of  a  hymn;  she  was  a  fine  alto  singer;  then 
I  would  pray.  The  third  or  fourth  moniiiig  afU^r  she  had  b«vn 
converted,  I  said  to  hi*r:  '*  Now,  Mazic,  the  Ixird  has  converted 
you,  and  you  are  very  happy;  and  now  if  you  want  to  be  a  real, 
growing  and  strong  Christian,  you  must  loarn  U}  pray." 

''Well,'* she  said,"  Ma,  I  do  say  my  prayers:  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  pray." 

''Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  ask  the  T^ord  Tie  will  teach  yon  how 
to  pray;  so  the  sooner  yon  b«*giii  llic  simukt  you  will  grl  over  Ihi* 
embarrassment,  ami  t1i«*  Tx)rd  will  bless  3'ou.  Ntiw,  there  an*  only 
two  of  UM,  ami  alwnyM  when  we  kneel  Ui  |»niv  I  will  ex|N*et  yon  to 
pray  Aral,  and  /  will  follow.  Then  on  Sutnnluy  ni^lil,  when  we 
have  our  little  prayer  meeting,  no  mutter  who  is  here,  as  soon  as 
we  kneel  to  pray,  yon  pray  first."  Site  gave  a  little  sigli;  and  then 
we  knelt  down,  and  she  sighed  again.  I  knew  it  was  liard  for  her 
to  begin,  but  I  waited,  and  then  another  sigh;  then  in  her  childish 
way  she  begun  to  thank  the  Txird  for  what  He  had  done  for  her, 
and  ask  Ilim  t4)  teach  her  to  pray;  a  very  simple  little  prayer,  but, 
Oh,  so  earnest.  How  happy  she  was.  1  knew  she  would  bt\  if 
she  would  be  prayerful  and  obedient.  The  heavy  cross  was  taiken 
up.  When  Saturday  night  came,  a  numbtT  of  people,  perhaiis 
six  or  sitven,  came  in  to  have  a  little  prayer  meeting.  The  Lord 
had  made  this  clear  to  me,  that  1  was  to  have  a  prayer  mc>eting  at 
my  room  for  those  who  wished  to  draw  nean^r  to  the  Txird.  1 
never  expected  to  do  anything  more  than  this.  But  aft4>r  He  had 
sanctified  my  heart  it  was  beginning  at  Jerusalem;  S4)  at  Jerusalem 
I  did  begin.  And  though  the  little  prayer  meeting  was  of  short 
duration,  yet  Qod  put  His  seal  on  it,  and  souls  were  blessed  and 
saved.    To  God  be  the  glory.     Amen!    Amen! 

My  object  in  having  Mazle  pray  first  at  this  meeting,  was,  I 
thought  after  she  had  carried  clothes  all  day,  and  done  other  work 
as  well,  that  the  child  was  very  tired  and  sleepy,  and  she  would 
likely  fall  asleep  on  her  knees  whiles  others  would  be  praying;  and 
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I  knew  the  dear  Lord  would  not  blame  her  for  being  weary  and 
sleepy.  Of  ^urso,  I  noviT  told  her  why  I  did  it,  so  there  was  no 
chance  of  lirr  taking  advantage  of  it.  But,  praise  the  Lord,  He 
blesstMl  hoi  '.nd  strengthened  her.  She  seemed  to  get  on  nicely; 
f'^r  die  lovd  the  Sabbath  School,  and  was  a  bright,  active  scholar, 
lioth  ill  Now  York,  and  Pliihidolphia,  where  she  Joined  at  AlicL 
Clia|M>l,  Kev.  Mr.  Whitney,  i^istor.  As  aha  had  stood  so  well  1 
lliought  th' re  would  b<  no  danger  of  her  Mng  influenced  at  a 
Catholic  r  *liooi.  And  tlien  they  told  me  she  could  havo  her  lUble 
hnd  llymu  Book  just  the  same;  and  so  she  did  take  them  with 
her;  but  they  very  quietly  took  them  away  from  her  after  she  was 
iiiuro  a  while,  and  said  they  would  take  care  of  them  for  her,  and 
f^y*  her  such  a  nice  book  that  she  would  like  to  read,  about  some 
good  B:iiiit  or  sister;  and  as  she  was  so  fond  of  reading  she  accepted 
1'  St  once.  But  she  never  saw  her  Bible  or  Hymn  Book  again  till 
•he  left.  Sending  my  daughter  to  this  school  was  a  serious  mis- 
take, on  my  part,  and  one  that  is  made  by  many  parents  who  are 
Ifoorant,  as  I  was,  of  the  subtlety  of  Rome. 


OHAPTBR  XI. 

MT    CALL    TO    OO    OUT— AN    ATTACK     FROM     SATAN  — HIS    8NARB 

BBOKIBN  —  MT  PBBPLBXITT  IN  REGARD  TO  TUB  TRINITT  — 

•MANIFB8TATI0N  OF  JBSU8  — WAS  IT  A  DREAM? 

It  was  in  November,  1860.  God  had  led  me  clearly  up  to  this 
lime  conflrmiiig  His  work  through  me  us  I  wont  all  about — somo 
limes  to  Brooklyn,  then  to  Harlem,  then  to  Jersey  Git}'.  All  this 
was  among  my  own  people,  and  our  own  colored  churches,  though 
1  of  Ion  wont  beside  lo  old  Second  SLrcet,  Norfolk  Slrcel,  Willelt 
Street,  Bedford  Street,  and  to  different  white  Methodist  churches, 
to  class  meetings  and  prayer  meetings;  but  very  little  with  white 
people,  comparatively.  The  most  I  did  was  among  my  own 
people. '  There  were  then  but  few  of  our  ministers  that  were  favor- 
able to  women's  preaching  or  Uiking  any  part,  I  mean  in  a  public 
way;  but,  thank  Qoil,  there  always  were  a  few  men  that  dared  to 
stand  by  woman's  liberty  in  this,  if  God  called  her.  Among  theS4% 
I  remember,  was  Henry  Davis,  Rev.  James  Holland,  Rev.  Joshua 
Wooilland,  Rev.  Joseph  II.  Smith,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Palternon, 
and  others — but  it  is  different  now.  We  have  women  deaconesses, 
and  leaders,  and  women  in  all  departments  of  church  work.  May 
God  in  mercy  save  us  from  the  formalism  of  the  day,  and  bring  us 
back  to  the  old  time  spirituality  and  power  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers.  I  often  feel  as  1  look  over  the  past  and  compare  it  with 
the  prt*s<int,  to  say:  "liOrd,  save,  or  we  perish." 

As  tiie  Lord  led,  1  followed,  and  one  day  as  I  was  praying  and 
asking  Him  to  teach  me  what  to  do  I  was  impressed  that  I  was  to 
leave  New  York  and  go  out.  I  did  not  l\now  where,  so  it  trtiubled 
me,  and  I  asked  the  Lord  for  light,  and  He  gave  me  these  words: 
**Qo,  and  I  will  go  with  you."  The  very  words  he  gave  to  Moses, 
so  many  years  ago. 

I  said,  "  liOrd,  T  am  willing  to  go,  but  tell  me  where  to  go  and 

(ia3) 
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I  will  obey  Thee;"  and  olear  and  plain  the  word  came,  "  Salem!  *' 
I  said,  ** Salem!  why,  Lord,  I  don't  know  anybody  in  Salem.  O, 
Lord,  do  help  me,  and  if  this  is  Thy  voioe  speaking  to  me,  make 
it  plain  where  I  shall  go.*'    And  again  it  came,  "Salem." 

"  O,  Jjord,  Thou  knowest  I  have  never  been  to  Salem,  and  only 
have  hoard  i\u*ri*.  is  such  a  placr." 

I  n*monilH'rcd  that  flvo  years  b<*forc  while  living  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1  was  at  Hothol  Church  one  morning,  and  the  minister  gave 
out  that  their  quarterly  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Salem  ihe  nt^xt 
Sunday.  I  could  not  go — I  was  at  service — this  was  all  that  I  had 
heard  about  Salem,  or  knew.  I  said:  "O,  Lord,  don't  let  Satan 
deceive  me,  make  it  very  plain  to  me,  and  if  this  is  Thy  voice, 
S|H'ak  again  Ut  me,  do  Ijord,  make  it  clear,  so  as  to  make  me  under- 
stand it,  and  I  will  obey  Thee.  Now,  Lord,  T  wait  to  hear  Thee 
S|N*uk  to  nie,  and  tell  me  wIkto  to  go,"  and  I  heard  the  word 
coming,  1  was  afraid,  it  seemed  as  though  the  Lord  would  strike 
me  down,  and  i  drew  down  as  though  to  hide,  and  the  word  came 
with  iwwer,  "Salem,"  and  I  said,  "Lord,  that  is  enough,  I 
will  go." 

A  few  weeks  passed.  O,  how  I  was  tested  to  the  very  core  in 
every  way.  My  rent  was  Ave  dollars  a  month,  and  I  wanted  to 
pay  two  months  hefi»re  1  [went.  I  prayed  and  asked  the  Tx>rd  to 
help  me  to  do  this.  It  was  wonderful  how  lie  did.  I  needed  a 
pair  of  shoes.  I  told  the  Lord  I  was  willing  to  go  with  the  shoes 
I  had  if  He  wanted  mo  to,  but  they  were  broken  in  the  sole,  and  I 
said:  "Lord,  Thou  knowest  if  I  get  my  feet  wet  I  will  be  sick; 
now,  if  it  is  Thy  will  to  get  the  shoes,  either  give  me  some  work 
to  do  or  put  it  in  the  heart  of  somebody  to  give  me  the  money  to  get 
the  shoes."  And  these*  words  came  from  OchI  to  my  heart:  "If 
them  canst  believe;  all  things  are  intssible  to  him  that  believrlli." 
And  I  K:iid,  "  Utrd,  the  sIkn^h  are  mine,"  and  I  put  tlieni  on  as 
really  as  ever  I  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  in  my  life!  O,  how  real  it 
was.  1  claimed  them  by  faith.  When  1  got  up  1  walked  about 
and  felt  1  really  had  the  very  shoes  I  had  :iKki'd  for  on  my  feet.  O, 
how  very  true  that  blessed  promise — "What  things  so  ever  ye 
desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them  and.  ye  shall 
have  them."     I  know  that  truth.     Hallelujah! 

Sonn»  three  days  afU*r  I  said  to  my  frien«l.  Sister  Scott,  "I 
want  U»  go  to  8<*v«»nth  street  Ix^fore  I  go  away,  ft)r  1  have  promised 
some  friends  ever  since  the  Sing  Sing  (Jamp  Meeting,  and  i  have 
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nevor  liiul  Uio  clianci^  to  go,  iiml  I  must  go  bo.ont  I  lnuv(\**  Tho 
day  iHiforc  was  TliaiikKgiviiig  clay,  and  I  wuh  over  in  .Icrsoy  ('ily 
hulping  lirolhor  Lrwis  lie  Imd  a  muoting  in  the  church  on  Ihat 
day,  so  at  Seventh  street  we  had  a  good  prayer  and  teslimony 
meeting.  Rev.  John  Parker  was  pastor.  The  Ijord  helped  me  to 
speak,  and  I  toUl  them  the  Lord  had  told  me  I  wsis  to  go  to  Salem, 
and  1  was  going,  and  I  had  onl}'  come  to  say,  **  How  do  yim  do,  and 
good-bye.*'  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  friends  gathered  around 
me  and  said,  **Wliy,  Sister  Smith,  where  were  ytMi  yesU'nlay? 
We  looked  for  you.  We  had  a  grand  Thanksgiving  sermon." 
Another  said,  **Come  to  my  class.'*  I  said,  ** Thank  you,  but  I 
can't  now;  you  must  wait  till  I  come  back;  I  have  got  orders 
from  above  to  go." 

As  dear  old  Father  Brummell  passed  out  he  said,  **  Good-bye, 
Sister  Smith."  He  shook  my  hand  and  put  something  in  it.  I 
thanked  him  and  put  it  in  my  ix>cket,  and  so  went  home.  As  I 
sat  by  the  Are  and  was  warming  myself —  I  had  read  my  chapter 
in  the  Rible,  and  I  was  sitting  thinking  about  the  nieeling-  I 
began  to  get  very  drowsy  and  sleepy.  **Well,  1  thought,  I  must 
get  ready  to  go  to  bed."  Just  then  the  tliought  came  to  me, 
**  You  had  better  see  what  that  money  is  Father  Itrnmmell  gave 
to  you." 

*•  Yes,"  1  thought.     **  I  had  forgot  that." 

T  put  my  hand  in  my  i)ocket  and  l(X>k  it  out;  there  was  one 
two  dollar  bill  and  three  one  dollar  bills.  I  spread  it  on  the  table 
and  counted  it.  It  was  the  first  time  1  ever  had  that  niueh  money 
given  me  in  my  life,  just  for  nothing,  like,  and  I  tliought  1  must 
have  made  a  mistake  in  counting  it,  so  I  counted  it  again.  Yes, 
it  was  really  five  dollars.  Then  I  said,  **  Surely  I  have  made  a 
mistake;  I  am  asleep,  I  guess;"  so  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  floor  and  went  back  and  counted  it  again.  Yes,  it 
really  was  five  dollars,  and  I  said,  **Well,  how  is  it?"  Just  then  a 
voice  whisi>ered,  *'  You  know  you  prayed  alM»ut  your  shix'S." 

**0,"  I  shouted,  **  Yes,  Ijord,  1  remember  now.  Prais(^  the 
Lord!    O,  Praise  the  Lord!" 

I  was  so  happy  I  could  hardly  go  to  sleep.  It  w;is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  was  marvelous.     Amen. 

After  I  had  decided  to  obey  the  call  and  was  getting  ready  to 
go,  Satan  fiercely  attacked  me  as  I  stood  ironing  and  praying 
earnestly  to  God.     He  said:     '*  Wlien  Jesus  sent  out  His  <lisciples 
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He  sent  iliom  out  two  and  two,  and  now  you  arc  going  alone;  they 
will  ssiy  you  are  going  to  look  for  a  husband,  like  others." 

Tlion  1  thought  of  several  that  I  knew  who  had  gone  oat  and 
really  did  get  married,  after  a  time;  but  what  business  was  that 
U)  the  old  Accu8i*r,  and  what  had  he  to  do  with  it?  But  the 
thiMi|:ht  was  so  fon^ign  from  me  that  I  cried  out,  "Thou  knowcst 
that  is  a  lie.    Thou  knowest  1  only  want  to  do  (hKl's  will." 

The  TempUT  harassed  me  so  that  1  set  my  iron  down  and  went 
in(4)  the  rcwm  and  got  on  my  knees  and  said,  **  Tx)rd  help  me,  and 
choose  somebody  to  go  with  me,  if  Thou  dost  want  me  to  have  a 
comfianion.  Lord,  1  would  like  Sister  Scott  to  go;  I  know  her  and 
love  her;  we  could  get  on  so  nicely  together;  but  she  has  a  family 
and  she  cannot  go.  Then  there  is  Sister  Bright,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
others  I  know.  If  I  were  to  choose  them  we  might  not  be  con- 
genial spirits,  and  so  would  not  get  on  together;  so,  Lord,  if  Thou 
wilt  direct  me  to  whom  Thou  wouldst,  all  will  be  well;  and  now. 
Lord,  I  wait  before  Thee  earnestly  to  hear  Thy  word  to  me." 
And  these  words  of  Jesus  were  whispered  as  distinctly  as  a 
father's  voice  to  his  child,  and  it  said:  '*  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
would  go  with  you?"  And  In  a  moment  I  remembered  what  He 
had  said  before — **Oo  and  I  will  go  with  you." 

**0,  yes,  Jesus,"  I  said;  "so  you  did."  I  had  forgotten  it; 
and  I  arose  filled  with  joy  and  peace.     Praise  the  I>ord  for  victory! 

A  frw  days  lalor  I  was  off  to  Salem,  New  Jrrse}'.  I  stayed  a 
week  111  Philadelphia,  and  came  near  giving  up  and  not  going; 
notwithstanding  God  had  clearly  answered  prayer,  and  made  all 
so  plain  to  me.  O,  the  weakness  and  frivolity  of  poor  human 
beings.     Lord,  pity  us  for  Jesus*  sake.     Amen. 

Oh!  how  much  one  has  to  unlearn  in  order  to  learn  God*s  will 
more  iM'rfectly.  I  Irft  New  York  for  Salem,  where  God  first  sent 
mr,  in  Novemlwr,  180!),  and  returned  in  June.  During  these 
months  of  absiMin*  my  friend.  Sister  Scott,  had  passed  through 
drcp  (rials  —  greatly  com plicaUnl  —  could  not  be  explained;  only 
thosi'  that  have  had  them  know  about  them.  I  knew  a  good  deal. 
She  and  I  corresponded,  and  I  would  pray  and  advise  her  to  stand 
fast;  God  would  help  her.  But  things  got  worse,  and  I  think 
SaUin  got  her  frightened,  ller  husband,  when  in  a  passion, 
would  make  threats  Ihul  frighteni*d  her.  When  siie  wrote  to  me 
and  told  me,  I  said,  "The  Dt^vil  wants  to  scare  you;  I  don*t 
believe  anyone  is  going  to  kill  you;  stand  firm.*' 
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She  thought  1  ought  to  como  homo  and  stand  by  hrr,  but  I 
knew  the  liord  did  not  want  mo  to  meddle  in  man  and  wife 
troubh'.  so  it  wan  all  right  I  was  away.  1  said,  **  Scott,  ovory  oyo 
is  on  you  to  see  how  you  stand,  and  if  sanctifying  grace  is  good 
for  anything,  this  is  your  time  to  test  it.  l>on*t  you  leave  your 
home.*'  This  was  the  way  1  wrottr,  and  I  think  it  was  not  what 
she  expected.  From  that  time  the  spirit  of  her  letti^rs  to  me 
schemed  to  be  greatly  changt^d.  [  felt  she  was  not  the  same  in 
spirit.  Tht*n,  encouraged  by  her  mm  to  leave  her  home,  she  did  tm 
and  moved,  with  the  three  children,  around  in  Minnetta  street. 
While  I  felt  she  had  changed,  I  loved  her  so  well  that  I  thought, 
**  When  I  get  home  and  see  her  and  have  a  talk  I  can  explain  and 
clear  up  everything;  she  will  understand  me  and  will  soon  be  all 
right.**  So  in  June  I  got  to  be  full  of  hope  and  expectation,  for  I 
did  not  think  I  could  live  in  New  York  without  the  former  friend- 
ship and  love  of  sister  S.  She  had  moved  from  Minnetta  street  to 
Dominick  street,  and  after  I  had  got  a  little  straightened  up  in 
my  room  I  could  hardly  wait  to  see  her.  I  would  smile  Ivo  myself 
and  think  how  glad  she  would  be  to  see  me,  and  what  she  would 
say;  and  it  was  all  so  real;  but  O,  imagine  my  disappointment 
and  surprise.  When  I  went  she  was  so  cool  and  formal.  O,  how 
my  heart  sank.  I  told  her  everything  that  1  knew  used  to  interest 
her.  She  listened,  and  I  saw  she  made  an  elTort  to  be  herself,  and 
that  hurt  me  so;  I  knew  her  so  well.  I  told  her  why  1  wrote  to 
her  as  I  did,  and  I  thought  as  she  had  been  through  8<i  much  for 
so  many  years  she  might  have  stuck  to  it  a  little  longer,  and  1 
belitived  Ood  would  have  heI[Mul  her  and  brought  her  out  con- 
queror. I  saw  that  the  Devil  had  made  her  believe  that  I  did  not 
care  for  her,  and  had  no  sympathy  for  her.  We  talked  till  twelve 
at  night;  then  as  we  always  prayed  when  we  met,  I  said  well,  let 
us  pray.  We  knelt;  I  prayed,  but  she  did  not.  I  went  out  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  under  an  awful  temptation. 

**0h!**  I  thought,  **if  Scott  has  turned  against  me  after  all 
thos4»  years  of  helpful  friendship,  what  will  I  do?"  and  it  was  like 
Peter's  walk  on  the  water.  I  had  got  my  eye  olT  of  Jesus,  and  I 
began  to  sink,  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  deeper  I  went.  I 
called  again  and  begged  her  to  come  and  see  me.  I  ran  in  again, 
and  said,  '*  I  have  been  wishing  you  would  come,  that  we  might 
have  a  season  of  prayer  together,"  but  she  made  some  excuse, 
which  I  knew  was  not  like  my  old  friend.  Howl  wept  and  prayed; 
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I  thought  it  would  kill  mc,  but  I  son  now  what  it  meant.  God 
w;i8  to  separate  mc  unto  Himself  and  1  must  be  weaned.  O,  what 
an  ordeal.  After  a  day  or  two  she  came  in.  I  was  ironing  and  she 
sat  downon  the  doorstep.  **Oh/*  I  said,  "come  in,*'  but  she  would 
not  and  went  away  without  saying  a  word  about  prayer,  and  I 
w:iM  convineed  that  the  real  spirit  of  my  dear  friend  of  years  had 
(Xoui* — only  the  woman  was  there.  O,  the  sadness  of  that  other 
spirit,  how  it  lin«;ers  vwn  to  this  day.  I  tried  to  east  my  burden 
on  the  lionl  with  fasting  and  weeping  and  praying,  but,  O,  for 
\v(»eks  1  walked  in  darkness  and  Satan  accused  me.  1  looked  over 
my  mind  to  see  if  the  advice  I  had  given  was  the  cause,  no,  I  felt 
I  was  right.  Well,  to  go  and  keep  talking  and  trying  U»  win  my 
friend  haik  to  hiT  foruH'r  friendship  —  It  sirnied  it  was  not  what 
the  Ijord  wanted  me  to  do.  but  why  had  thisdarkn<'ss  settled  down 
over  my  spirit.  I  said,  **()  Ijord,  help  me!"  I  did  not  seem  able 
to  pray,  1  seemed  to  have  no  spirit  in  me.  Yet  I  could  not  feel  any 
clear  condemnation,  but.  O,  what  a  state  I  was  in!  I  knew  1  had 
not  taken  anything  back  from  God  of  my  consecration,  but,  O, 
what  was  the  matter  with  me,  I  could  not  tell.  Other  times  when 
I  would  have  these  trials  my  friend  would  come  and  we  would 
pray  together  and  get  deliverance,  but  now,  not  a' soul  to  help  me, 
and  I  eouhl  not  prevail.  There  are  times  when  oni»  needs  help 
to  prevail  witli  God,  but  I  had  no  help,  and  the  I>evil  said,  '*  You 
see,  if  you  were  sanctifled  fully,  you  would  be  able  to  pray,  but 
you  have  grieved  the  Spirit  in  some  way,  and  this  is  why  God 
don't  answer  you." 

O,  how  real  it  all  seemed,  and  yet  somehow  1  knew  it  was  not 
so.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  anyone.  Satan  said,  '*  If  you  tell  anyone 
they  will  think  you  have  backslidden,  you  never  heard  of  anyone 
who  w:us  sunetided  having  darkness  like  that." 

•*N<»,  I  never  did."  So  I  went  to  meetings,  and  talked  what  I 
knew  of  the  bright  side  for  fear  the  )NM»ple  would  think  I  had 
backslidden  sure  enough.  1  think  sanctified  people  ought  to  tell 
the  other  side,  for  it  is  no  sign  that  3'ou  are  backsliding  when  there 
comes  a  shadow  over  your  Si)lrit,  even  after  you  are  wholly  sancti- 
fied; but  I  was  ignorant  and  did  not  know  that  these  questions 
were  from  the  Devil.  O,  how  he  can  transform  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light  Ut  deceive. 

My  little  girl  had  gon<'  to  live  in  Philadelphia  with  a  very  nice 
family,  and  I  wsis  very  busy  finishing  a  dress  so  as  to  send  ft  to 
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her.  I  had  Just  got  a  U*iU*.r  from  hor,  and  she.  wsis  g«*liing  along 
very  nicely.  As  I  sat  with  a  siid  lieart  and  at  times  wishing  I 
n^ally  could  condemn  myself  so  as  to  get  access  to  Qod,  for  I  felt  if 
I  could  feel  any  condemnation,  then  surely  I  could  pray;  all  at 
once  the  thought  came,  go  down  to  Dominick  stnvt  to  Mrs.  Clark's 
holiness  meeting.  Bister  Clark  us4mI  to  have  this  mtvting  every 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  hous(\  I  said,  "O,  I  am  too  husy,  I 
want  to  get  this  dress  done,"  hut  a  deep  conviction  took  hold  of  me 
and  1  felt  I  must  go,  so  I  got  up  and  went.  I  hegaii  U>  feel  a  little 
lighter.    I  s<iid,  '*  1  guess  the  Liord  is  going  to  bless  me  to-day.'* 

T  went  into  the  meeting,  there  were  a  goo<l  many  present,  and 
about  Ave  minutes  after  I  got  into  the  room  this  awful  avalanche 
of  darkness  came  over  me  again,  and  I  began  to  cry.  O,  how  bit- 
terly I  cried;  I  was  heartbroken.  The  hymn  was  given  out.  I 
was  sitting  by  Sister  Clark.  Just  before  the  last  verse  was  sung, 
the  Devil  said,  **  Now  they  are  going  to  ask  you  to  pray,  and  you 
know  you  can't;  "  and  I  said,  **No,  I  can't  pray." 

RurtY  enough,  when  they  knelt  down,  SisU'r  Clark  said  to  me, 
** Sister  Smith,  pray."  1  had  always  been  able  to  pray  before  and 
after  I  had  been  sanctified,  but  I  tried,  and  broke  down.  Some 
one  said,  **Amen,  Lord,  bless  Sister  Smith." 

They  thought  I  had  got  blest  and  was  very  happy.  So  I  tried 
the  second  time  to  pray,  but  could  not.  Then  the  third  time, 
failed  again.     O,  I  could  not  pray. 

**  Sister  Clark,"  I  said,  **you  pray,  I  can't,"  and  she  did  pray,  as 
she  could  in  those  days,  for  she  used  to  be  mighty  in  prayer.  Then 
we  arose.  I  sat  and  sobbed  like  a  baby,  listened  to  tlu'  testimonies 
and  hoped  for  Just  a  ray  of  light  to  come  to  my  mind,  so  dark. 
After  several  had  spoken,  I  arose  and  made  a  confession  of  all  I 
knew.  I  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  see  my  sister  who  was  very 
sick  and  not  expected  to  live.  I  left  on  Saturday  ni^ht  by  the 
twelve  o'clock  train  and  got  in  Ave  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  left 
again  on  Sunday  night,  at  twelve,  got  to  Jersey  City  at  Ave  A.  M., 
so  the  Devil  had  t4)ld  me,  that  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dark- 
ness. Then  I  had  gone  out  without  taking  my  tracts  several  times, 
so  he  said  that  was  another  reason.  Then  I  used  to  get  up  and  pray 
once  or  twice  in  the  night,  but  I  had  not  done  that  for  several 
nights,  so  he  accused  mo  of  that.  At  another  time,  after  I  had 
worked  hard  all  day,  I  was  tired,  and  after  I  had  read  my  Bible 
lesson  I  knelt  down  to  pra^  and  fell  asleep  on  my  knees,  and  did 
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not  wake  till  about  two  o'clock  in  tlin  morning;  so  he  accused  me 
of  that,  but  when  1  asked  the  Lord  to  forgive  me  for  all  of  these, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  would  say,  **  No,  that  is  not  it,**  and  I  said 
"Lord,  what  is  it?*'  So  I  told  these  sisters  ali  this.  "And 
now,"  said  I,  "I  want  to  know  if  any  of  you  have  had  such  an 
exporionco,  for  I  don*t  know  what  is  the  matter;  do  liHp  me  if  you 
can.     I>i>  Hanctifli'd  |M'opli»  rvor  have  such  an  rx|M*rirnec?** 

"No,**  they  said;  they  shook  thoir  \\viu\h  aud  l(N>ked  very 
solemn,  and  f  sat  down,  and  each  sister  that  R|N)ke  in  turn,  joined 
with  my  accusiT  and  condemned  me.  They  said  that  no  doubt 
that  these  things  were  very  wrong  and  was  the  cause  of  this  dark- 
ness, and  strange  to  say  while  I  wanted  it  so,  yet  something  seemed 
to  say,  "  That  is  not  so/*  and  1  felt  like  saying  to  each  one  of  them 
as  they  spoke,  "  It  is  not  so.'* 

There  was  one  lady  who  sat  over  by  the  window.  I  shall  never 
forget  her,  though  I  can't  remember  her  name.  She  was  formerly 
from  England,  and  was  a  friend  of  Sister  Clark's.  She  had  very 
black  hair;  she  wore  it  very  plain,  two  little  puffs  each  side;  I 
used  to  know  her  so  well  at  Mrs.  Palmer's  meeting  and  at  Round 
Lake  Camp  Meeting.  Qod  bless  her!  She  was  the  last  to  speak 
that  day,  they  were  all  through  but  her,  and  all  had  condemned 
mt\  hut  wlifMi  hIh*  nm*  U}  spouk  hIk*  1<n)1\<m1  at  nir  and  Kaid  ko 
swcialy  thc»«e  words —  I  shall  nover  forget  it,  .she said:  "The  liord 
has  a  conlroversy  with  Amanda  Rmith,  and  it  must  he  st^tlled 
iN'twfMMi  hrr  and  llini  alono."  And  a  flash  of  light  went  through 
my  mind,  and  I  said,  "  Thank  you,  I  see  it."  God  showed  me  that 
instant  I  was  leaning  on  my  friend,  Sister  S.  O,  how  I  was  wrapped 
up  in  her,  but  the  snare  was  broken.  I  went  out,  my  captivity 
was  turni'd,  an<l  1  praised  the  Ix>rd.  Whrn  f  ^got  home  I  got  on 
my  knees  and  thanked  0<m1  for  the  light  to  show  me  where  I  was, 
and  then  with  toars  I  iH'ggod  the  Ijord  to  cut  ni<*  liHise  from  Sistor 
Scott.  1  said,  "  Ijord,  it  almost  kills  me,  but  O,  deliver  me,  cut 
me  loose,  if  you  have  to  kill  me,  cut  me  loose." 

O,  what  a  dying  it  was!  It  si>omed  my  heart  was  bound  around 
with  cords  and  to  let  go  would  tjike  my  life,  but  I  eried,  '*(),  Tionl, 
cut  me  loose,"  and  it  was  as  though  someone  snappiMl  with  a  knife 
the  cords  around  my  heart,  and  I  breathed  freel}',  and  said, 
"  Thank  (ji<Nl  I  have  got  the  vic(4)ry."  f  arost;  and  praised  the 
Ixird,  and  walked  up  and  <h)wn! 

I  was  just  going  to  sit  down  to  my  sewing  when  I  tliought,  "  I 
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mu£t  go  out  and  get  a  postage  stamp  and  write  to  my  daughter 
to-night,  so  that  she  can  get  it  in  tlie  morning.*'  Out  I  started  to 
tlie  drug  store  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Sixtli  avenue. 
Just  as  I  turned  out  of  Amity  street  in  Sixth  avenue,  I  glauoed 
over  the  way  on  Ck)rnelia  street,  and  saw  a  person  wlio  looked  just 
lil^e  my  friend  Sister  S.  Slie  s<^emed  to  Itx)!^  at  m<\  and  I  noddiul 
my  head,  and  was  just  going  to  cali  to  her,  wlien  she  quickly 
turned  her  lit*ad,  and  didn*t  seem  to  see  me  at  all.  1  thought,  *'(), 
hits  Scott  gotti'u  to  where  she  will  mit  even  siM^ak  to  me^'*  A 
pang  went  tlir«>ugh  my  hcMirt,  and  Satan  in  a  moment  said  dis- 
tinctly, **  You  have  got  no  joy  now." 

**No,"  1  said.  **notabit." 

•*  You  are  not  happy,  either." 
*  '*No,  it*s  all  gone.**  Then  in  a  tantalizing  manner  he  said, 
''Where  is  all  your  Siinctiflcation  and  holiness  that  you  have  been 
talking  about?**  And  then  for  the  first  tinu^  I  clearly  realized 
that  it  was  Satan  himself  that  was  accusing  me,  and  I  said, 
'*  Ah!  Ah!  Mr.  Satan,  it  is  you,  is  it?  Well,  now  l<M)k  luTis  happi- 
ness or  no  happiness,  joy  or  no  joy,  sanctification  or  no  sanctifica- 
tion,  I  belong  to  Jesus!  **  and  I  b<'gan  to  sing  this  hymn: — 

**  The  blood  of  Christ  it  cleanseth  me, 
It  cleanseth  me,  it  cleanseih  me, 
The  blood  of  Christ  it  cleanseth  me 
Just  now,  while*!  believe.'* 

I  did  not  sing  loud.  Some  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  passing 
me.  They  lool\ed  at  me  rather  strangely.  As  I  sang  I  frit  that 
hateful  Saitanic  influence  and  i)ower  breal<  and  leave  me,  as  nsilly 
as  I  ever  took  a  garment  and  laid  it  aside.  I  seemed  to  sec  the 
Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  little  black  dog,  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs.  lie  HtM^med  to  pass  me  down  Sixth  avenue.  1  don*t  know 
where  lit;  came  from.  There  was  nobody  with  him,  but  just  as 
this  |M)wer  broke  I  saw  this  little  dog  piuis. 

The  liiird  luid  turned  my  captivity.  1  was  like  one  that 
dreamed.  My  mouth  was  filled  with  laughter;  I  could  not  stop. 
I  went  into  the  drugstore,  and  the  man  in  the  store  saw  me  laugh- 
ing, so  he  fell  in  line  and  got  to  laughing  to;  he  was  stout,  and  ho 
shook.  I  said,  **0,  sir,  give  me  a  three-cent  stamp,**  and  I  laughed 
and  he  laughed,  and  I  went  out.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  me, 
but,  O,  how  he  laughed.    So  did  I.     I  turned  to  go  home.     I  said, 
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'*  1  will  go  down  on  this  sido  and  get  me  a  spool  of  cotton  while  I  am 
oat,'*  and  just  as  I  got  opposite  where  I  was  attaclced  by  Satan 
before,  he  had  crossed  over  and  was  on  tlic  otiier  side.  Ho  said, 
"O,  you  are  very  happy." 

••Yes,  praise  the  liord!" 

"You  don*t  know  liow  your  child  is  coming  on  in  Philadel- 
phia.*' 

"8he  is  all  right;  I  just  had  a  lottcr.** 

••  O,  the  iwople  UA\  you  that,  but  you  don't  know  if  it  is  true!** 

"O,  but  I  know  if  Mazie  was  not  all  right  she  would  tell  me.** 

"  Well,  you  want  to  go  to  the  camp-mccting,  too,  and  you  have 
no  money.'* 

Then  I  recognized  that  old  Accuser  again,  and  I  ssild,  "  Well, 

it  is  none  of  your  business,  I  belong  to  Jesus, *^  and  I  began  to  sing 

again, 

"  The  blood  of  Christ  it  cleanseth  me, 

Just  now,  while  I  believe,'* 

and  away  he  went,  my  adversary,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  seem 

to  be  able  to  know  him  when  he  approaches,  no  matter  in  what 

shape  he  comos. 

If  you  keep  close  to  the  blood  he  soon  loavos,  and  nothing  will 

put  h'lm  OH  a  run  8i>  quickly  nn  a  song  or  U^stiniony  (»f  tliu  jjower 

of  the  blood. 

"Olory  to  the  blood  that  bought  mo, 

Ulory  to  its  cl(*aiising  (lowcr. 

Glory  to  the  blood  that  kee)>s  me. 

Glory,  glory,  evermore."    . 

Amen!    Amen! 

Rome  time  after  the  Ijord  had  sanctiflod  my  soul,  I  became 
greatly  exercised  about  the  Trinity.  I  could  not  seem  to  under- 
stand Just  how  then*  rould  exist  three  distinct  |N*rsoiis,  and  yet 
one.  I  tlKHight  every  day  and  prayed  for  light,  but  didn*t  seem 
to  get  help.  I  read  the  Bible,  but  no  help  came.  I  wanted  to  ask 
ftome  one,  but  I  was  afraid  they  would  misunderstand  me  and 
think  I  was  getting  fanatical,  as  that  spirit  was  being  developed  a 
good  deal  at  that  time.  Brother  YknAe  was  paslor  of  Seventeenth 
Street  Church.  As  1  lived  in  New  York  I  thought  if  I  could  hear 
him  preach  on  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  1  would  get 
light  and  help,  but  the  Sunday  he  was  to  i)n?urh  on  this  very  sub- 
ject 1  could  not  be  there.      I  was  engaged  at  Janes  Street  Church 
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with  Ki!vcn?nd  Ufctor  Ilamlin,  ao  it  wi*iit  oo  for  wim^Iui  after.  1 
p^ot  through  at  Jani*8  StrM*t,  and  went  Ui  WilliamslHirg  to  liclp 
linHhirr  ilollif.  Th«*rf;  ihc  f>ord  blessed  us  very  ^n*atly.  The 
people  were  all  very  kind,  but  I  met  no  one  during  the  ten  dajrs 
that  I  felt  I  ci>ul<l  trust  to  ask  for  this  explanation.  Brother 
lUchard  Ryan  came  over  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  he  gave  his 
exfierience  of  how  ho  came  into  the  blessing  of  ssmclincatioo.  It 
was  blest  to  many  souls,  and  I  g(»t  a  little  help  on  one  or  two  points, 
but  tf»  nnderHtuiiil  llit*  Trinity  was  nIIII  a  great  puzzle  t4>  nie.  We 
chised  up  grandly  on  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  morning  I 
went  home  to  New  York,  135  Amity  street.  My  two  little  attic 
rocjms  were  quite  dusty,  having  been  shut  up  for  two  wei^ks,  so  the 
flrst  thing  I  did  was  to  sweep  and  dust,  and  after  a  little  lunch  f 
said  I  will  wash  my  dishes  and  will  kneel  down  and  pray,  and  I  will 
stay  on  my  knees  till  the  Ix>rd  makes  this  thing  clear.  I  had  the 
dish-cloth  in  my  hand,  and  as  I  walketl  toward  the  window  a  voices 
seemed  to  speak  to  me  and  say,  *'  Every  blessing  you  got  from 
iUH\  is  by  faith.*'  I  said,  *'Y<^,— and  if  by  faith,  why  not 
now?" 

I  turned  around  and  knelt  down  by  an  old  trunk  that  stood  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  and  I  told  the  Ixird  that  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand the  Trinity,  and  that  I  was  afraid  of  fanaticfem,  and  I 
wanted  Ilim  to  make  it  clear  to  me  for  His  own  sake.  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  prayed,  but  O,  how  my  soul  was  filled  with  light 
under  the  great  baptism  that  came  upon  me.  I  came  near  falling 
prostraU*,  but  lK>re  up  when  Oo<l  revealed  Himself  so  clearly  to  me, 
un<l  I  have  uuderMtiMMl  it  ever  since.  1  can*t  just  explain  it  to 
others,  but  (io<l  made  me  understand  it  so  I  have  had  no  question 
since.  Praise  the  Ixird!  Then  He  showed  me  three  other  things. 
(),  what  a  revelation.  The  wonderful  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherluNMl  of  .leHUS,  the  ellleacy  and  bniadne8S(»f  the  aUtnemiMit. 
It  seemed  to  sweep  hard  by  the  gates  of  hell.  I  saw  how  dillicult 
it  was  for  a  Honl  l-o  be  lost,  and  how  easy  it  was  Ui  be  deceived  by 
iM^ieviutf  ill  uiiiverHal  salvatiiMi  without  ri'pciitanc(\  1  was  awe- 
stricken  and  wept.  I  durst  not  move.  And  now,  as  I  think  of  it. 
I  seem  to  feel  the  great  waves  of  glory  mingltHl  with  awe  as  they 
surged  through  my  soul,  so  that  my  whole  being  seemed  to  throb 
with  love  and  praise.  All  the  ixiints  on  these  lines  have  been  set- 
tled since  that  time,  and  like  Elijah,  I  have  been  able  to  goon  in 
the  stn^ngth  of  this  meat  for  mon;  than  forty  days. 
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My  soul  was  filled  with  His  love.  I  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
infatuated  with  Jesus.  I  said,  "O,  I  must  see  Him  witli  my  own 
eyes;  *'  bat  how?  I  said,  "  If  I  could  die  and  go  to  Him  I  would, 
but  suppose  I  should  live  twenty  years  and  have  to  wait  that  long 
before  I  could  see  Him.** 

It  seemiHl  the  thought  was  mon*  than  T  could  l)ear,  so  I  began 
to  pray  tliiH  prayer:  '*(>,  l^ord  Jesus,  reveal  Tliyst^if/*  and  I  said 
no  other  prayers  day  or  night  for  a  weelc.  This  one  desire  hud 
eaten  me  up.  I  liad  three  Band  sisters.  We  used  to  meet  once  a 
week.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  them  for  fear  they  might  say  something 
to  deter  me,  so  when  any  one  came  to  see  me,  while  thoy  were 
talking  I  would  pray  in  my  heart  this  same  prayer,  "O,  Lord 
Jesus,  reveal  Thyself.**  I  mourned  as  one  would  mourn  for  his 
mother.  I  wantod  to  see  Him  who  had  done  so  much  for  me.  I 
said,  "  I  must  see  Him,  but  how  long  must  I  wait?  *'  A  week  had 
passed,  my  praying  heart  still  longing  to  see  Him.  Monday  morn- 
ing came.  I  went  from  place  to  place  to  gather  my  clothes,  pray- 
ing at  times,  then  wondering  and  now  weeping,  for  I  longed  to  see 
my  beloved  Christ  Twelve  o'clock,  my  clothes  were  gathered, 
and  I  was  all  ready  to  begin  washing  on  Tuesday  morning  at  six 
o'clock.    Monday  afternoon  my  Rand  met  at  my  house. 

As  1  IiimI  a  baby  and  could  not  i^n  iil>out  very  well,  the 
three  sistt^rs,  SisU*r  Hcott,  Bister  Hanks  and  HI.sUt  Hn)wn,  ail  came 
to  my  hous(*;  but  this  day  not  one  or  tlieni  came  but  Sister  Scott. 
She  was  a  deeply  pious  woman,  full  of  faith  and  tlie  Holy  QlioHt, 
and  was  greatly  crushed  in  bur  home  life,  like  myself.  We 
stood  by  each  other  through  many  a  storm.  Praise  the  Lord!  It 
was  her  turn  that  afternoon  to  oi)en  the  meeting.  We  generally 
took  turns  about;  one  would  o\}cn  by  giving  out  a  hymn,  reading 
a  chapter  and  then  praying.  Then  we  would  tell  ttach  other  our 
Joys  or  sorrows,  our  victories  and  defeats,  iT  we  had  any,  and  if 
Satan  had  buffeted  us,  how  we  bore  up  or  if  we  yielded  under  the 
pressure,  etc.,  and  then  we  would  advise  each  other  and  pray  for 
each  other.  Sister  Scott  seemed  to  know  so  well  how  to  approach 
the  Throne  of  Grace,  so  that  I  always  felt  she  would  get  hearing 
quicker,  so  I  was  glad  it  was  her  turn  to  pray  that  day,  and  all  the 
time  while  she  was  praying  the  one  cry  of  my  soul  was,  '*0,  Lord 
Jesus,  reveal  Thyself."  We  kneeled  witli  our  backs  tt)  each  otlie.r. 
Bister  Scott  did  not  know  what  I  had  been  praying  for,  and  while 
she  prayed,  all  at  once  the  room  stM>med  to  be  niled  with  a  hal- 
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lowed  presence,  and  as  she  went  on  I  felt  she  had  gol  hokl  of  God; 
it  Becmod  like  the  rustling  of  wings,  ami  Sister  Scott  cried  out, 
"O,  Lord  Jesus,  Thou  art  here."  And  Ue  was;  I  saw  Ilim;  De 
oame  in  at  the  door;  It  was  open.  O,  can  I  describe  Him,  the 
lovely,  beautiful  Jesus!  He  seemed  to  stand  about  six  feel  high; 
loose  flowing  puri»le  robe;  His  hair  and  beard  as  while  as  wool;  His 
beautiful  beard  covered  His  breast  to  his  waist;  His  face  was 
indescribably  lovely!  O,  it  almost  takes  my  breath  as  I  see  it  all 
over!  He  came  ami  stooil  by  my  side.  He  spiiku  not  a  word,  but 
it  was  all  in  the  expression  of  His  lovely  face.  He  seemed  to  say, 
*'Now  k)ok  at  me;  will  that  satisfy  you?"  1  cried  out,  **Yes, 
Lord  Jesus,"  and  threw  out  my  arms  to  embrace  Him,  but  He 
vanished  out  of  my  sight.  O,  the  glory  of  that  hour  I  shall  never 
forget,  and  as  I  think  of  the  amazing  condescension  of  Qod  the 
Father  to  grant  such  a  petition  to  so  poor  a  worm  as  I,  it  seemed 
it  would  break  my  very  heart! 

"  He  saved  me  from  my  lost  estate. 
His  loving  kimlm*8s,  O,  how  great!* 


it» 


And  now,  like  Job,  I  am  willing  to  wait  all  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time  till  my  change  comes;  and  I  shall  go  to  be  with 
Him  and  gaze  on  Him  forever  and  forever. 

Another  time  He  manifested  Himself  in  this  wise:  I  had 
read  somewhere  In  the  Song  of  Solomon  of  my  beloved  bt^iug 
among  the  spices,  and  it  seemed  to  me  His  presence  was  so  con- 
sciously near  that  I  felt  as  though  a  person  was  walking  by  my 
side.  My  heart  was  running  over  with  love  to  Uim  as  He  talked 
with  me  of  many  things,  and  at  times  I  would  look  around  to  see 
If  I  really  could  see  Him;  but  no,  I  saw  no  one.  One  morning  as 
I  sat  by  the  window  thinking  of  Him  and  His  great  love  to  me,  I 
raised  my  eyes,  and  as  I  looked  through  the  Venetian  blind  I 
seemed  to  see  His  lovely  face  iieering  through  the  blinds  at  me, 
and  I  cried  out,  '*(),  He  looketh  through  the  lattice  at  me;  my 
heart  to  sick  of  love! " 

*'  He  satisReth  the  longing  soul,  and  flileth  the  hungry  soul 
with  goodness."    107lh  Psalm,  ninth  verse. 

One  night  after  much  prayer  I  went  to  bed  and  soon  fell  into 
a  doze  of  sleep.  There  seemed  to  be  laid  on  my  breast  a  beautiful 
white  marble  cross.  It  was  cold.  As  the  cross  had  pressed  my 
forehead  I  felt  the  coldness,  and  the  weight  of  it  pressing  me. 
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^'Oh,"  t  said,  "how  beautiful;**  but,  myt  it  was  so  heavy,  in  a 
moment  I  seemed  to  understand  all  it  meant,  and  all  my  will 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  around  it.  I  awoke,  and  it  seemed  as  real 
as  life  itself. 

As  I  meditated  and  asked  the  Lord  to  teach  me  and  givp  me 
strcMigth  to  lM»ar  tlir  cross  always,  no  mutter  how  heavy  it  might 
be,  I  fell  asleep  again  —  and  yet  it  did  not  s<'cm  as  though  1  was 
really  asleep;  but  I  found  myself  in  a  strange  place;  it  seemed 
like  a  church,  and  yet  it  was  not.  As  1  sat  waiting,  as  for  iKH)ple 
to  gather,  there  were  seated  three  very  stylishly  dressed  colored 
ladies  and  several  finely  dressed  colored  gentlemen.  They  were 
sitting  In  this  large  room.  I  thought  they  looked  at  me  with  a 
scowl  of  contempt  on  their  faces  as  they  eyed  my  dress  from  head 
to  foot.  Then  they  began  to  make  remarks.  I  felt  that  they 
didn*t  want  me  in  there;  but  I  bowed  to  them  and  tried  to  be 
pleasant.  They  hardly  noticed  me.  How  cut  I  felt;  and  I  said, 
*'  I  wish  I  was  out  of  here.**  Just  then  I  seemed  to  hear  a  noise 
outside  the  house.  There  was  a  veranda  that  looked  eastward,  so 
1  got  up  and  walked  out  on  the  veranda.  As  I  looked  up,  the 
moon  was  shining,  and  I  looked  just  a  little  westward  in  the 
din'ction  in  which  I  had  heard  the  seeming  noisi*  and  T  saw  com- 
ing -it  wiiH  like  11  f^reat  heuni,  Mumi^Ii  in  s1iii[m<,  a  perfect  arm,  as 
the  right  arm  of  a  mani  I  called  it  a  mighty  arm.  I  wanted 
tli<!Se  iK'rsons  to  see  it,  but  I  did  not  dare  ask  them,  so  I  moved 
and  tried  to  get  thi^lr  attention  by  pulling  my  dress,  thinking  to 
attract  them.  They  laughed,  but  did  not  come.  As  the  arm  got 
over  my  head — it  was  in  the  clouds,  but  I  saw  it  distinctl}'. 
From  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  was  covered  with  down,  beautiful, 
white.  On  this  down  seemed  to  lie  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bird, 
like  the  bill  of  a  swan.  It  was  buried  in  the  down,  and  tliough 
the  H|M;ed  of  thr  arm  was  so  ix)werful,  this  head  lay  [N>rfectly 
quiet  and  |>eacerul.     It  i>a8Si*d  on  eaistward  and  was  out  of  sight. 

As  I  stood  looking  and  wondering  at  the  sight  there  seemed  to 
spring  up  four  great  lions.  Oli!  how  fierce  they  were!  They  came 
right  towards  me,  and  it  seemed  tlie  next  minute  they  would  be 
upon  me,  as  they  leai>ed  over  the  clouds  un  the  way  to  destroy  me. 
I  trembled  and  cried  out:  "Help,  IjonI;**  and  in  an  instant  it 
sei^nied  two  great  clouds  came  t<»getlirr  and  .swallowed  them  up, 
and  1  saw  them  no  mon^. 

Pratoe  the   Ixird,   that  was  a  wondiTful  lesson   to  me;  for 
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riiorilj  afler  this  I  hmd  mi  experience  almosl  identicaL  I  had 
Much  ioMudvr,  in  antl  with  my  own  |M*o|ile — for  human  nature  is 
ihe  same  in  blau;k  and  white  fullu.  Thejr  oppose  the  doctrine  oi 
penonal  hotineae,  ao  do  white  people;  but  Qod  has  a  remnant 
among  the  old,  and  some  of  the  jroung,  both  preachers  and  lay- 
men, that  believe  and  know  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  from  the 
Uible  standpoint  experimentally,  which  is  the  top  stone  of  alL 
Hath  not  Qod  declared  it  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  liord?  My  prayer  is,  Iionl,  muUi|ily  the  witni'sfiies  to  the 
experience  in  life  and  power  among  preachers,  bislio|i8  and  lay- 
men. It  is  the  only  hope  fur  Methodism  all  over  the  land.  May 
the  Lord  help  us,  white  and  colored!    Amen. 

But  to  turn  again  to  my  story.  As  I  turned  to  go  into  the 
room  I  heard  the  most  beautiful  singing;  it  seemed  miles  away,  but 
I  never  heard  such  singing  on  earth  8i>  lM*autiful,  so  smooth,  and  the 
heavenly  sweetness  I  never  can  descrilN\  As  it  neared  me  I  knew 
the  tune  well,  and  as  it  drew  still  nearer  1  heard  these  words: 

"  Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake^ 

Thine  own  imihortal  strength  put  on* 
With  terror  clothed  HeU's  Kingdom  shake. 
And  tread  thy  foes  with  fury  down.*^' 

And  it  passed  on  eastward,  as  the  arm  had  gone.  I  could 
hear  the  singing  away  off,  as  it  died  away  in  the  distance.  I 
awoke.  Oh,  what  peace  and  comfort  filled  my  soul!  I  believe 
God  permitted  this  to  encourage  my  faith.  How  many  ways  He 
has  to  teach  iis  to  depend  on  Him,  if  we  an^  only  willing  to  learn. 
How  sweet  His  own  word,  "fjearn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.**  Amen. 
Amen. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

MT  LAST  CALL — HOW  I  OBBTKD  IT,  AND  WHAT  WAS  THB  RESULT. 

It  WAS  U)c  third  Sunday  in  Novombor,  1800.  Bisler  Scott,  my 
band  sister,  and  myself  wont  to  tiie  Fleet  street  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
Urooklyn.  It  was  Communion  Sunday.  Before  I  left  home  I  said 
to  Sister  Scott:  '*  I  wish  I  had  not  promised  to  go  to  Brooklyn.** 
She  said  ••Wliy?" 

'*Oh«  I  feci  so  dull  and  stupid.** 

We  went  early,  and  went  into  the  Sabbath  School.  At  the 
close  of  the  Sabbatli  School  the  children  sang  a  very  pretty  piece. 
I  do  not  remember  what  it  was,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  touched 
my  heart  and  I  wtis  blossiMl.  My  bad  feelings  had  gone  f<ir  a  few 
moments,  and  1  thought,  '*  f  guess  the  Ijord  wanU'd  to  hl(\ss  nic 
hen*.*'  But  when  we  went  uiistairs  I  began  to  feel  the  same  bur- 
den and  pressure  as  I  had  before.  And  I  said,  " Oh,  Ixml,  lielp 
me,  and  teach  me  what  this  means.**  And  just  at  that  ix>int  the 
Tempter  came  with  this  supposition:  "Now,  if  you  are  wholly 
sanctifled,  why  Is  it  that  you  have  these  dull  feelings?'* 

I  began  to  examine  my  work,  my  life,  every  day,  and  I  could 
see  nothing.  Then  I  said,  ''Lord,  help  me  to  understand  what 
Thou  meanest.     I  want  to  hear  Thee  speak.** 

Brother  (lould,  then  piuitor  of  the  Fleet  Stri^et  Church,  t(M>k 

his  text.     I  was  sitting  with  my  eyes  closed  in  silent  prayer  to 

God,  and  after  he  had  been  preaching  about  ten  minutes,  as  I 

o|)en<*d  my  eyes,  Just  over  his  head  I  seemed  to  see  a  beautiful 

star,  and  as  I  looked  at  it,  it  seemed  to  form  into  the  shape  of  a 

large  white  tulip;  and  I  said,  "  Lord,  is  that  what  you  want  me 

toS(M»?    If  HO,  what  else?'*     And  then  1  leaned  back  and  closed 

my  eyes.    Just  then  1  saw  alarge  lett^T  *'G,'*  and  I  said:     "Ijord, 

do  you  want  me  to  read  in  Qcncsis,  or  in  Qalatians?     IjotO,  what 

does  this  meaut" 

(147), 
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Just  then  T  saw  the  IctWr  "().*'  I  said,  "AVhy,  that  moans  gi>." 
And  I  said  "What else?**  And  a  voice  distinctly  Sjiid  to  me 
"Qo  preach." 

The  voice  was  so  audible  that  it  frightened  me  for  a  moment, 
and  f  said,  "Oh,  Ix)rd,  is  that  what  yuu  wanted  me  to  come  here 
for?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  when  I  was  at  home,  or  when  I  was 
on  my  knees  praying?"  But  Uis  paths  are  l<nown  in  the  mighty 
deep,  and  Uis  ways  ar«  past  finding  out.  On  Monday  morning, 
about  four  o'clt>cl\,  I  thinly,  I  was  awalvened  by  the  pres(;nialii»n 
of  a  beautiful,  white  cross — white  as  the  driven  snow — similar 
to  that  described  in  the  last  chapter.  It  was  as  cold  as  marble. 
It  was  laid  just  on  my  forehead  and  on  my  breast.  It  seemed 
very  heavy;  to  press  me  down.  The  weight  and  the  coldness  of 
it  were  what  woke  me;  and  as  I  woke  I  said:  "  Lord,  I  know 
what  that  is.    It  is  a  cross.*' 

I  arose  and  got  on  my  knees,  and  while  I  was  praying  tlu^se 
words  came  to  me:  "If  any  man  will  come  afUT  Me  let  him 
deny  himsi'lf  and  take  up  his  chkss  auil  follow  Me."  And  1  .said, 
"  Lord,  help  me  and  I  will." 

I  did  not  know  that  I  was  so  unwilling.  But  the  Lord  had 
showed  me  when  I  was  at  Oakington  Camp  Meeting  in  July,  1870. 
There  was  a  gentleman  there  who  lived  at  Espa,  Pa.  He  made 
me  a  good  offer,  t4)  give  me  a  home  in  his  family,  as  servant,  as 
long  as  I  lived,' my  little  girl  and  myself.  He  said  that  his  family 
was  small;  only  himself  and  wife,  and  one  son,  a  beautiful  young 
man,  who  was  with  him  at  tht;  meeting,  and  who  also,  witli  his 
father,  urged  me  to  go.  He  s:iid  his  hou8«;  was  (|uiUt  new,  newly 
fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  that  he  had  a 
very  nice  colored  man  and  family  on  the  place,  who  was  his  farmer, 
and  who  was  a  good  Christian  man,  and  a  local  preacher,  and  that 
they  held  in  his  own  house  a  holiness  meeting  once  every  week,  so 
that  I  would  not  be  lonesome;  and  as  he  had  been  asking  the  Ixird 
about  a  person,  he  felt,  and  thought,  I  was  the  very  (Kirsetn  that 
would  suit  them,  and  he  wanted  me  to  break  up  housekeeping  and 
come  to  live  with  them  right  away.  I  kept  a  small  room  in  New 
York  for  myself  and  little  girl. 

He  was  a  grand,  good  man,  and  talked  so  very  nice,  and  it  did 
seem  at  first  glance  that  it  was  right  I  should  do  so,  and  I  almost 
decided  to  go.  But  before  I  did  decide,  I  spread  'it  before  the 
Lord,  and  iisked  the  assistance  and  direction  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
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and  I  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  for  me  to 
confine  myself  as  a  servant  in  any  family,  but  to  go  and  work  in 
Hii  vineyard  as  the  Spirit  directed  me.  This  theLord  had  made 
very  plain  to  me  once  before. 

I  worked  out  by  the  day  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  till  the 
families  I  worked  for  went  away  out  of  the  country,  and  the  work 
got  slack,  and  I  had  hnt  one  dtiy  on  I  of  Ihe  week,  and  thai  was  at 
Sister  Clark's,  on  Dominick  street.  So  when  my  work  wjis  stop]icd, 
my  revenue  was  8l4)))|NMl.  I  was  re<l need  down  to  thirt<MMi  cents; 
and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  enemy  stiid  to  me,  '*  You 
will  keep  on  talking  about  trusting  the  Lord,  and  you  will  have  to 
beg  before  you  are  done  with  it.*' 

'*  It  is  none  of  your  business,"  I  said,  "  if  I  do.  I  belong  to 
the  liord,  and  if  Ho  wants  me  to  beg  1*11  do  it." 

And  he  left  me  a  little  while.  Hut  after  a  time  he  returned, 
and  said,  '*  You  had  b(*tter  go  to  service  and  come  home  at  night.** 

And  I  thought,  **  I  could  do  that.  My  little  girl  goes  to 
school,  and  when  she  was  out  she  could  come  to  where  I  was  and 
stay  till  night,  and  then  go  home  with  me." 

While  I  was  thinking  about  it,  my  friend.  Sister  Scott,  sent 
for  mc  to  go  somewhere  to  work,  but  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  numlNT  where  I  was  to  go,  and  1  (li<l  i.ot  find  It.  T  saw  after- 
wards it  was  all  the  Ijord's  doings.  I  walked  up  and  down  for  an 
hour.  I  went  to  the  place  with  the  number  she  gave  me,  but  no 
such  p<*rson  UvimI  there.  On  my  way  back  I  met  a  girl  looking  for 
a  chamb<*rmaid  In  the  family  where  she  lived.  She  wanted  me  to 
go  and  see  the  lady  at  once;  but  I  said,  "No,  if  I  do  go  now  the 
lady  will  want  me  to  decide  when  I  can  come." 

**Oh,  yes,"  said  she,  **  for  she  wants  some  one  right  away." 

"Well,  I  must  ask  the  Lord  first. "^ 

1  went  home  and  got  down  on  my  knees,  and  I  said:  "  Oh, 
I^rd,  I  am  willing  to  go  to  service  IT  Thou  sayest  so.  Hut,  Ijord, 
Thou  knowest  1  so  love  the  Sabbath  day,  and  if  I  igo  to  service  it 
will  l)e  taken  from  nie." 

Then  these  words  were  given  me:  "  My  grace  is  suflicient  for 
you.      If  you  trust  Me  you  shall  never  be  confounded." 

"  Now,  Ii<ird,"  I  said,  **  for  the  evidence  that  I  am  not  io  go  to 
siTvlce,  send  some  one  for  me  to  go  l^*  work  by  the  day." 

And  a  litth^  while  aft<*rward  a  little  boy  came  and  said  that  his 
mother  had  sent  him  to  see  if  I  could  come  next  day  and  wash; 
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and  I  said,  "yes,"  and  I  had  the  evidence  thai  I  was  not  to  go  to 
service.  I  had  iMit  thirtiMMi  ceiiU  <if  monoy  in  tlie  world,  lly 
little  girl  was  at  Hcli(M)l,  and  whiM)  Hhc  came  houic  the  (Init  thing 
she  would  say  was,  "  O,  Ma,  I  am  so  hungry;  have  you  got  any 
bread?  "  So  I  had  done  without  any  dinner,  and  saved  the  piece 
of  bread  I  had,  so  that  when  my  child  would  ask  me  for  a  piece  of 
bread  I  might  have  it  to  give  her.  I  thought  I  couldn't  stand  it, 
to  have  hor  ask  for  bread  and  have  none  to  give  her;  so,  though  I 
was  very  hungry,  I  did  without. 

The  grocer's  name  was  Mr.  Otten.  His  store  was  on  the  corner 
of  Mannctta  Lane  and  Sixth  avenue.  I  always  dealt  with  him.  I 
never  got  anything  on  trust.  AVlien  I  had  the  money  I  would  get 
what  I  needed,  and  pay  for  it.  Wlicn  I  didn't  have  the  money  1 
would  do  without  it.  So  I  took  the  thirteen  cents  and  went  to 
Mr.  Otten'i  store,  and  said  to  him,  **Mr.  Otten,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  want;  I  want  a  loaf  of  bread,  I  want  a  quart  of  potatoes,  I  want 
three  slices  of  salt  pork,  and  I  want  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  this  is 
every  centof  mont^y  I  havt;  IxHween  mo  and  death."  I  showed  him 
my  money  before  1  got  tlie  tilings,     lie  looked  at  me. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "thirteen  cents  is  not  money  enough  to  pay 
for  what  you  want." 

"  I  know  it,  but  that  is  what  I  want,  and  that  is  all  the  money 
I  have." 

And  then  he  looked  at  me,  and  went  and  got  the  things  and 
gave  me  back  three  cents. 

Oh!  how  I  praised  the  Lord.  I  hastened  home.  I  made  a 
nice  little  stew  for  dinner  for  Mazie  and  me.  I  was  exixxting  this 
to  last  me  a  week.  I  didn't  intend  to  eat  much  myself;  I  thoui^ht 
I  could  do  without,  but  my  child  must  have  enough;  and  I  had  a 
faculty  of  piecing  out  a  little  to  make  it  go  a  good  ways. 

Well,  the  next  day  I  wei\t  to  where  I  was  to  do  the  washing. 
It  was  not  far  from  where  I  lived.  I  knocked,  and  the  lady  opened 
the  door.  She  was  a  very  rough,  coarse  woman.  I  said,  "Good 
morning,  Madame." 

"Good  morning.     Are  you  the  woman  that's  come  to  wash?" 

"Yes,  Madame." 

"  IIow  much  do  you  charge  a  day?  * 

"Well,  Madame,  I  don't  know,  I  believe  the  general  price  is 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I'm  notKoingto[)ay  anysuch  price  as  that." 
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**  Well,*'  I  82iid.  *'  Madame,  a  dollar,  then,  I  suppose.*' 

*'  No,  I  won't  pay  a  dollar.  It  is  a  three  weeks'  washing,  bat 
I  can  get  it  done  cheaper  than  that." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "Madame,  seventy-flve  cents,  if  it  is  a  three 
weeks*  washing  It  ought  to  be  worth  seventy-five  cents." 

"Woll,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  pay  that.  I  can  get  it 
ilono  for  Hfty  conts." 

So  [Khe  turned  and  went  away,  and  1  said,  "  Good  morning, 
Madamo 


»» 


And  just  as  I  was  crossing  out  of  Fourth  street  into  Sixth 
avenue,  how  Satan  assailed  me.  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
lie  said.  **  Now  you  have  been  asking  the  Lord  for  a  day's  work, 
and  the  Ix)rd  has  given  you  this  work  and  you  have  rofuwd  it.** 

Thon  I  thought,  I  will  go  back  and  tell  her  I  will  do  it  for 
flfly  rofits.  And  thou  something  seemed  to  whisper,  "Goon.'* 
So  I  wnH.  on  a  liltle  furthrr,  and  Satan  attacked  me  again,  and  he 
ncrus'Ml  mc  f>f  nni.  being  obedient,  and  not  walking  in  the  way  the 
liord  had  opencul  up  for  me,  and  I  thought,  "  I  will  go  back  and 
b<*g  tlie  woman  and  tell  her  I  will  do  it." 

I  stopped  still,  and  as  I  went  to  turn  round  a  voice  said  to  me, 
•*No,  no.'*  And  I  said,  "  Oh,  Ix)rd,  do  help  me.  I  don't  want  to 
Uv  diNolxMlient.  I  want  to  do  Thy  will  only;  "  and  I  cried  in  the 
street! 

Just  as  I  was  going  in  the  rear  of  my  own  house,  I  met  a  lady 
coming  out,  and  she  said,  "I  have  just  been  in  the  court  looking  for 
somebiKly  to  come  and  do  a  day's  ironing.    Can  you  come?  " 

"Yes;  where  is  it?" 

"  Right  up  here  In  McDugal  street." 

She  k(*i)t  a  boarding-house.  She  said,  "  I  want  you  to  come 
right  away.  We  are  very  busy,  and  we  are  cleaning  house,  and  I 
must  have  my  Ironing  done  at  once." 

So  ]  laid  down  my  things  and  went.  It  was  about  lialf  a  block 
from  where  I  lived.  I  worked  hard  all  day.  Oh,  what  a  day  It 
was.  It  was  In  one  of  these  boarding-houses  that  are  on  the 
scrimpiest  order.  There  was  a  little  fire  in  one  end  Of  tho  range, 
and  it  was  not  allowed  to  get  hot  enough  to  cook  any  thing,  scarcely 
tni  top.  Yon  would  open  a  hole  and  set  an  Iron  In  to  get  it  hot, 
:ind  |HTliHps  von  could  iron  a  Uiwel;  Mien  some  one  of  the  lN>arders 
would  want  some  breakfast,  and  you  would  shut  it  up  to  try  and 
get  it  hot  enough  to  cook  something,  and  that  was  the  way  it  went. 
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I  ssiw  very  S(M)n  afUir  I  got  in  there  why  it  wiis  she  coiihl  not 
keep  any  help.  However,  1 4li(l  the  bi^st  I  coiiUl;  sometimrs  iron- 
ing a  towel,  sometimes  washing  a  window,  and  then  ironing  a 
sheet  or  pillow  case,  then  scrubbing  a  little,  and  managing  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  I  endured  it  for  two  days;  and  she  paid  me  my 
money  — two  dollars. 

After  that  I  never  had  any  more  trouble  about  days*  work.  I 
had  all  the  work  I  could  do,  and  moro,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  to  two  dollars  a  day,  until  ()ctob<'r,  1870,  when  I  left  my 
home  at  God's  command,  and  began  my  evangelistic  work.  I  did 
not  know  then  that  it  meant  all  that  it  has  been.  I  thought  it 
was  only  to  go  to  Salem,  as  the  Lord  had  showed  me.  Shortly 
after  this  I  was  off  to  Salem.  Got  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  where  I 
purposed  leaving  my  little  girl  with  her  grandfather,  while  I  went 
on  to  Salem.  But  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  the  light, 
and  clear,  definite  leading  of  the  lord,  my  heart  seemed  to  fail  me. 
I  said  to  myself,  ''After  all,  to  go  on  to  Salem,  a  stranger,  where  I 
don*t  know  a  minister,  or  anylxNly.  No,  I  will  do  some  work  here 
in  Philadelphia." 

So  I  got  some  tracts,  went  away  down  in  the  lower  part  of 
town,  on  St.  Mary's  street,  and  Sixth,  and  Iximbard,  and  all  in 
that  region.  I  went  into  sahMins  and  gave  tracts;  gave  tracts  to 
p(K)ple  on  the  corners;  si)oke  u  word  here  and  there;  some  laughed 
and  sneered;  some  took  a  tract.  Then  I  went  to  the  meetings, 
and  sang  and  prayed  and  exhorted.  I  went  about  among  the  sick, 
and  did  all  I  could.  And  I  said,  "After  all,  the  Lord  may  not 
want  me  to  go  t4>  Salem.*'    «. 

Afti*r  spi^uUng  a  week  in  Philadelphia  I  thought  I  would  go 
home.  Friday  came,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  *'  Well,  I  will  go 
home  Saturday.**  But,  Oh!  there  came  such  an  awful  horror  and 
darkness  over  me.  Qn  Friday  night,  after  I  had  come  home  from 
an  excellent  meeting,  I  could  not  sleep,  all  night.  Oh  I  how  I  was 
troubled.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  I  hud  spent  all  my 
money;  father  did  not  have  much  means,  and  when  Ma/.ie  and  I 
were  at  home  I  generally  provided,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
all  the  family;  so  that  my  means  went  almost  before  I  knew  it;  I 
had  not  much,  anyhow.  Bui  it  seemed  to  me  I  would  die.  Bo  I 
told  the  Tjord  if  He  would  spare  me  till  morning,  though  I  had 
not  any  money,  I  would  go  aind  see  my  sister,  and  if  she  could  lend 
me  a  dollar  so  as  to  get  on  to  Salem,  I  would  go. 
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Saturday  morning  came.  I  borrowinl  a  dollar,  camo  home, 
and  spent  twenty-five  cents  or  it  for  breakfast;  tlicn  with  what  it 
cost  me  to  ride  down  to  gnt  on  the  boat,  in  all  about  flftern  cents, 
1  had  left  about  sixty  cents.  My  ticket  on  the  boat  was  fifty  cents; 
I  had  had  some  little  hymns  struck  off;  we  colored  people  were 
very  fond  of  ballads  for  singing. 

A  little  while  after  I  got  on  the  boat,  who  should  com<*  in  but 
l^rothor  Holland,  who  u»mI  to  bo  my  pastor  right  years  bffc»rc,  In 
Ijanca8l4*r,  Pa.  AH  this  had  come  to  pass  in  the  yiMirs  aftiT  I  had 
known  him;  so  that  he  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  He 
was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  me  where  I  was  going.  I  told 
him  the  Tx)rd  had  sont  me  to  Salem.  Then  I  began  to  tell  him  my 
8f4>ry.  How  the  Ijord  had  led  mo.  How  Ho  had  called  me  to  His 
work.  \}i*tir  old  man,  he  listened  to  me  patiently,  and  when  I  had 
got  through  he  K:iid: 

**  Woll,  SiKlrr<  Smith,  you  know  I  don't  believe  in  women 
preaching.  Hut  still,  honoy,  I  have  got  nothing  to  say  about  you. 
You  go  on.     The  liord  bless  you.'* 

I  was  dumbfounded;  for  I  thought  he  was  in  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  woman's  work,  though  I  had  never  heard  him 
express  himself  with  regard  to  it.  But  I  was  glad  of  the  latter 
|mrt  of  what  ho  .said. 

It  was  quiti3  a  cool  day,  and  the  boat  got  in  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  There  were  no  street  cars  then,  as  there  are 
now.  There  vnxa  a  big  omnibus.  They  didn't  lot  colored  people 
ride  inside  an  omnibus  in  those  days.  So  I  took  my  carpet  bag 
and  had  to  sit  outside  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus. 

They  didn't  let  colored  people  off  till  all  the  white  people  were 
off,  even  if  the}'  had  to  go  past  where  they  wanted  to  stop;  so  I 
had  to  ride  round  on  the  omnibus  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
befon*  I  was  taken  to  whore  I  wantod  to  go. 

The  woman's  name,  whore  I  had  Immmi  told  to  go,  was  Mrs, 
Curtis.  She  was  a  widow,  and  owned  Iht  own  house  and  grounds; 
she  had  quiU*  a  nice,  comfortable  lilllo  hous<\  Hut  she  was  a 
queer  genius.  Old  Father  Lewis,  who  had  once  been  pastor  of 
the  A.  M.  E.  Church  at  Salem,  and  at'this  time  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  had  recommended  me  to 
Sistor  Curtis,  because  she  was  alone  and  had  plenty  of  room,  and 
he  thought  it  would  bo  so  niro  for  mo.  It  was  more  than  a  half 
mile  from  the  locality  iu  which  the  colored  church  wiis  situated. 
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and  in  which  the  majority  of  tho  colored  pcH)plo  lived.  Rut  Bislor 
Curtis  seemed  as  tliough  she  was  frighU^iod  al  me.  I  told  her 
who  had  sent  me  to  her  house,  and  how  the  Lord  had  called  me 
to  His  work,  and  all  my  story  of  the  Lord's  doing.  She  listened, 
but  was  very  nervous.  Then  she  said  she  didn't  know  what  in 
the  world  she  would  do,  for  she  hadn't  anything  but  some  hard 
bread  to  give  me  to  eat,  and  she  hadn't  any  sugar;  and  I  said, 
"  Well,  no  matter  for  that.  T  can  eat  hard  broad,  and  T  can  drink 
tea  without  sugar,  if  you  can  only  accommo<late  me  till  Monday, 
at  least." 

Well,  she  said  she  could  keep  me  all  night,  but  she  didn't 
like  to  leave  any  one  in  the  house  on  Monday,  because  she  gen- 
erally went  away  to  wash;  and  she  generally  had  the  cold  pieces 
given  her  from  the  hotel  where  she  went  to  wash  dishes,  and  that 
was  all  she  could  giv4*  me  lo  eat. 

She  knew  how  we  colored  |MM)ple  lire  about  eiidng;  we  do  like 
to  eat;  so  I  think  she  told  me  that  tliinkinf^  slut  would  fri^^liliMi 
me;  hut  I  agriMMl  |4)  i^verytliiuf?.  Then  I  aKKcil  Ikt  if  slut  could 
tell  mo  where  Itnilher  Coo|M;r,  who  was  then  pastor,  lived.  8he 
said,."  Yes,  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half." 

I  asked  her  if  she  would  show  me  which  way  to  go.  She  did 
so,  but  did  not  give  me  anything  to  eat.  I  was  very  hungry,  but 
I  did  not  ask  her  for  anything.  So  I  started  off  about  three 
o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  and  went  to  see  Brother  Cooix'r. 

I  was  tinul,  and  walked  slowly,  and  it  was  about  half-past 
four  when  1  got  up  to  the  little  village  above.  I  inquired  my  way, 
and  was  told  that  Sister  Johnson  lived  right  close  by  Brother 
Cooper's,  and  if  I  would  go  to  her  house  she  could  tell  me,  for  it 
was  Just  through  her  yard  to  Brother  C/ootier's  house.  So  I  went. 
I  knocked  at  the  door.  The  sister  was  in;  several  nice  ltx)king 
little  children  were  playing  around,  and  an  elegant  pot  of  cabbage 
was  boiling  over  the  Are.  My!  how  nice  it  did  smell;  and  I  did 
wish  and  pray  that  the  Tiord  would  put  it  into  Iut  heart  to  ask  me 
Ui  have  something  t4)  eat.  I  hinUnl  all  1  knew  how,  hut  she  did 
not  take  the  hint.  I  knew  by  the  sound  of  it  that  it  was  done  and 
ought  to  come  off  ! 

I  told  her  m}'  story;  told  her  about  Brother  Lewis;  she  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  him.  1  asked  her  if  1  could  stay  all  night, 
because  I  felt  so  (irod  that  I  thought  I  could  not  walk  back  to 
Sister  Curtis'.    She  said  at  onc<}  she  could  not  iK>ssihly  have  me 
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stay  all  night.  Hor  molliiT  had  been  (load  about  Ihror  months, 
and  she  had  taken  down  the  bedslt^ads,  and  shr*  was  so  overburdened 
with  her  grief  she  had  never  put  them  up,  and  they  were  all  lying 
on  the  floor. 

I  told  her  no  matter  for  that;  I  could  sleep  on  the  floor  just  as 
well.    No,  she  did  not  have  room.    She  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

Well,  I  stayed  till  it  wjis  pretty  dark,  ItwasartfT  six  o'clock. 
The  more  1  talked  the  more  she  gave  me  to  sec  that  she  was  not 
going  to  nsk  me  to  have  any  cabbage,  or  to  stay  all  night. 

So  I  said  to  her,  '*  Will  you  tell  me  where  Brother  Ckx>per,  the 
minister,  lives?** 

"Oh,  yes,**  she  said,  "I  will  send  one  of  the  chidrcn  with 
you." 

When  I  got  to  Itrothcr  Cooper's  I  knocked,  and  Brother 
Cooiier  came  to  the  d(H)r;  he  was  an  awful  timid  man;  so  he  stood 
at  the  diHtr,  holding  it  half  optMi  and  leaning  out  a  little  ways, 
and  asked  me  who  1  wns.  I  told  him  that  I  was  Amanda  Smith;  that 
the  Lord  sent  me  to  Salem.  Then  I  went  on,  standing  at  the  door, 
telling  him  how  the  Lord  had  led  me,  and  all  about  it.  His  wife, 
who  was  a  little  more  thoughtful  than  he,  heard  me,  and  she 
called  out  to  him,  and  said,  "  Goo|ier,  why  don*t  you  ask  the  sister 
to  come  in.**    So  then  he  said,  **Oome  in,  Sister.'* 

1  was  awful  glad,  so  I  went  in.  Sister  Cooper  was  getting 
■upper.  The  table  was  set,  and  I  thought,  "Maybe,  I  will  get 
something  to  eat  now.** 

So  I  went  on  and  finished  my  story,  and  they  seemeo  to  be 
greatly  interested;  and  when  the  supper  was  quite  ready,  she  said, 
"Will  you  have  some  supper,  Sister  Smith?  **  1  thanked  her,  and 
told  her  1  would. 

While  I  was  eating  my  supper  who  should  come  in  but  good 
Brother  Holland,  that  had  been  on  the  boat.  He  said  to  Brother 
and  Sist<»r  Coo|»er,  *' 1  am  glad  you  have  Sister  Smith  lnTe.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  Iht,  she  is  all  right;  1  have  known  her  for 
years.     I  have  not  seen  her  since  1  wns  pastor  at  Lancaster.*' 

Thru  they  brightened  up  a  little  bit,  and  seemed  to  be  a  little 
more  natural.  My  heart  was  glad.  It  was  quarterly  meeting,  and 
Brother  Holland  was  to  preach  in  the  morning  and  Brother  Cooper 
in  the  aftcriuHin.  So  Brother  Holland  said,  as  he  was  Presiding 
Elder,  1  might  siMMik  at  night  and  tell  my  story 

"Allright,'*l8iiid. 
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AfU'T  a  Uiilo,  Ui\k,  Umllirr  Holland  h^ti.  Bisl/r  Ciniimt  ttfiiil 
sht!  would  b«  v«Ty  kIuiI  U>  liavi*  mo  stay  nil  niKlil-i  l^nt  il)«'y  l)<>d  *h> 
mom.  Tli«*y  had  iiol  Ihh;ii  long  llicn*,  and  had  only  fiilc«l  up  out* 
room  for  their  own  use.  They  thought  they  would  make  out  with 
that  for  the  winter.  80  then  I  was  obliged  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half 
back  to  8i8tcr  Curtis'.     I  did  hate  to  do  it,  but  the  Lord  helpiHl  me. 

So  I  stayed  that  night  at  Sister  Curtis*,  and  she  gave  me  a 
little  bn*akfast  on  Sunday  morning,  but  it  was  mighly  skimpey! 
Itnt  I  found  out  that  a  goinl  deal  of  praying  nils  you  up  pn*Hy 
well  when  you  cannot  get  anything  else!  On  Sunday  morning  we 
went  to  Tx)ve  Feast,  and  had  a  good  time.  Prior  to  this  I  had 
been  asking  the  Tx>rd  to  give  me  a  message  to  give  when  1  went 
to  Salem.  I  said,  **  Lord,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Salem  without  a 
message.  And  now  you  are  sending  me  to  Salem,  give  me  the  mes- 
sage.   What  shall  I  say?" 

Two  or  three  times  1  had  gone  before  the  Lord  with  this 
prayer,  and  His  word  was,  **  It  shall  be  made  known  to  you  when 
you  come  to  the  place  what  you  shall  say."  And  1  said,  **AII 
right,  Lord."  So  I  didn't  trouble  11  im  any  more  till  this  Sunday 
morning.  The  Lord  helped  Brother  Holland  preach.  When  he 
got  through  preaching  and  the  collection  was  taken.  Brother 
Cooper  made  the  announcement  that  1  was  there;  he  said,  ''There 
is  a  lady  here,  Mrs.  AmandaSmilh  "  (he  had  never  seen  me  befon^ 
or  heard  of  me,  and  he  wtis  a  rather  jovial  kind  of  a  man,  and  in 
making  this  announcement  he  said,  in  a  half  stircastic  and  half 
joking  way),  '*Mrs.  Smith  is  from  New  York;  she  sa3's  the  Lord 
si>nt  her; "  with  a  kind  of  toss  of  the  head,  which  indicated  that 
he  did  not  much  believe  it.  Oh,  my  heart  fell  down,  and  I  said, 
••Oh!  Tx>rd,  help.     Give  me  the  message." 

The  Lord  saw  that  I  had  as  much  as  I  could  stand  up  under, 
and  He  said,  "Say,  *Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye 
believed? '  "  (Acts  0:3).  That  was  the  message;  the  first  message 
the  Tx>rd  gave  me.     I  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

A  go(Ml  sister  took  me  home  with  her  l4)  dinner.  The  jM^ople 
all  seemed  very  kind.  I  felt  quite  at  home  when  I  got  with  them. 
VYe  came  back  in  the  afternoon  and  had  a  wonderful  meeting. 

At  night  after  Brother  Holland  had  preached  a  short  sermon, 
he  called  me  up  to  exhort.  As  I  sat  in  the  pulpit  beside  him,  he 
saw  I  was  frightened.  He  leaned  over  and  said,  "  Now,  my  child, 
you  needn't  be  afraid.     Lean  on  the  I^rd.     He  will  help  you." 
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And  Ho  did  help  me.  There  was  a  large  congregation.  The 
gallery  was  full,  and  every  part  of  the  house  was  packed.  I  stood 
op  trembling.  The  cold  chills  ran  over  me.  My  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still.  Oh,  it  was  a  night.  But  the  Lord  gave  me  great  lib- 
erty in  speaking.  AfU*r  I  had  talked  a  little  while  the  cold  chills 
stop|icd,  my  heart  began  to  beat  naturally  and  all  fear  was  gone, 
and  1  seemed  U>  low*  sight  of  everybody  and  everything  but  my 
responsibility  to  Gwl  and  my  duty  to  the  people.  The  Holy  (J host 
fell  on  the  (wMiple  and  we  had  a  wonderful  time.  S«)uls  wi'n*  enn- 
vIcUhI  and  some  converted  that  night.  But  the  meeting  did  not 
go  on  from  that. 

Thursday  night  was  the  regular  prayer  meeting  night. 
Brother  Ooo|M*r  sjild  I  was  there,  and  would  preach  Thursday 
night.  ITe  was  going  to  give  me  a  chance  to  preach,  and  he 
wantiul  all  the  p(H>ple  to  come  out. 

Then*  was  no  snow,  but  Oh  I  it  was  eold.  Tin*  ground  was 
frozen.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  tlie  wind  blrw  a  iM»rfect 
gale.  One  goo<l  thing,  T  did  not  have  to  go  back  to  SistiT  Curtis*. 
Another  gixnl  sisUt  asked  me  to  her  house  to  stay.  She  made  me 
very  comfortable,  but  said  I  would  have  to  be  alone  most  of  the 
day,  as  she  was  going  to  some  of  the  neighbors  lo  help  with  the 
huichering,  as  they  do  in  thi^  country.  I  was  very  glad  of  that, 
for  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  pray.  So  1  fasted  and  prayed  nnd  n^ad 
my  Bible  nearly  all  day.  Oh,  I  had  a  goo<l  time.  And  then  I 
thought  I  would  visit  a  neighbor  near  by,  another  friend.  So  I 
did;  and  this  was  a  good  old  mother  in  Israel.  T  told  her  a  little 
of  my  experience,  and  then  I  told  her  the  message  the  Lord  had 
given  me  to  speak  about,  and  how  it  would  lead  to  the  subject  of 
sanctification. 

••My  child,*' she  at  once  said,  "don't  you  say  a  word  al)out 
sancttflcation  here.  Honey,  If  you  <lo,  tlicy  will  (NTSrcuti*  you  t4i 
death.  My  iKX>r  husband  used  to  preach  that  doctrine,  and  for 
years  he  knew  about  this  blessing.  But,  Oh!  honry,  they  |)erse- 
cut(Ml  him  to  death.     You  must  not  say  a  word  about  it.** 

Well,  there  I  was  again!  So  I  went  home,  and  the  next  day  I 
prayed  to  God  all  day.  I  asked  Ilim  to  give  me  some  other  mes- 
sage. If  this  measiige  wiis  going  t4)  ilo  S(»  much  damngr,  I  did  not 
want  it.  But  no,  the  Ijord  lirld  nu*  to  it.  Not  a  ray  of  light  on 
anything  else  but  that.  I  didn't  know  wliat  to  do,  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  it  wiu)  all  1  ever  would  do,  so  1  would  obi^y  Ciod  and  take 
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till*  i'i)iiH<^quiM)('f8.  I  Ihoiif^lil  sure  rn)m  winil  the  tlrar  old  mol.h<*r 
told  m«*  Ihal  tlif  n'Siilts  would  bf  ratal;  1  didn't  know  but  1  would 
be  drivfMi  out.  Kut  not  so.  **()bodicnco  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  to  hearken  Ihan  the  fat  of  rams.'* 

ThurHdiiy  was  a  beautiful,  bright  day;  but  Oh!  cold,  bitterly 
cold.  So  I  }<ot  down  and  prayed  and  said,  **TiOrd,  Tliou  hast  sent 
nie  io  Salem,  and  hast  {xiven  me  the  message.  Now  for  an  (Evidence 
that  Thou  hast  indiMHl  s<*nt  me,  grant  to  cause  the  wind  to  cease 
blowing  at  tliis  fearful  rate.  Thou  knowcst  Ixird,  that  1  want 
IH'ople  to  hear  Thy  message  that  Thou  hast  given  me.  They  will 
not  mind  the  cold,  but  the  wind  is  so  terrible.  Now  cause  the 
wind  to  cease  to  blow,  and  make  the  people  come  out." 

The  wind  blew  all  day;  all  the  afternoon.  I  started  to  go 
across  the  field,  about  a  half  mile  from  where  I  was,  to  talk  and 
pray  with  a  friend.  On  my  way  back,  about  five  o'clock,  as  I  was 
crossing  a  ditch  which  ran  through  the  field,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  row  of  hedge  trees,  and  a  little  plank  across  it  for  a  kind 
of  a  foot  bridge,  the  wind  wrappf^d  me  round  and  took  me  down 
into  th<!  ditch.  T  could  not  hold  on,  could  not  control  myself.  I 
expected  to  be  thrown  up  against  the  trees,  and  I  criedout  to  Him 
all  alone,  *'Oh!  Ix)rd,  Thou  that  didst  command  the  wind  toceas<^ 
on  the  Sea  of  Qalilee,  cause  this  wind  to  cease  and  let  me  get 
home." 

Just  then  there  came  a  great  calm,  and  I  got  up  out  of  that 
ditch  and  ran  along  to  tho  house.  Ry  the  time  wti  went  to  church 
it  was  as  calm  as  a  summer  evening;  it  was  cold,  but  not  a  bit 
windy  —  a  beautiful,  mtMinlight  night. 

The  church  was  packed  and  crowded.  I  began  my  talk  from 
the  chapter  given,  with  great  trembling.  I  had  gone  on  but  a  little 
ways  when  I  felt  the  spirit  of  the  1x)rd  come  upon  me  mightily. 
Oh  I  how  He  help<»d  me.  My  soul  was  free,  T\\v  Ijord  convicted 
sinniTS  and  backsliders  and  btflievers  for  holiness,,  and  when  I 
asked  for  persons  to  come  to  the  altar,  it  was  filled  in  a  Utile  while 
from  the  gallery  and  all  parts  of  the  house. 

A  revival  broke  out,  and  spread  for  twenty  miles  around.  Ohl 
what  a  time  it  was.  It  went  from  the  colored  people  to  the  white 
people.  Sometimes  we  would  go  into  the  church  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  I  could  not  preach.  The  whole  lower  floor  would 
be  covered  with  seekers — old  men,  young  men,  old  women,  young 
women,  boys  and  girls.    Ohl  glory  to  God!     How  He  put  His  seal 
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on  this  flrst  work  to  encotiru^c  my  hoart  and  pstablish  my  faith, 
that  He  indeed  had  chosen,  and  ordained  and  8(*nt  me.  1  do  not 
know  as  1  have  ever  S(*en  anything  to  equal  that  first  work,  the 
flrst  seal  tliat  God  gave  to  His  work  at  Salem.  Some  of  the  young 
men  that  were  converted  are  in  the  ministry.  Some  have  died  in 
the  Irinmph  of  failli.  (Hliers  are  on  the  way.  I  went  on  two 
weeks,  day  and  niglil.  We  usi'd  to  stay  in  tlie  church  till  one  and 
two  o*clock  in  the  morning.  P(»ople  could  not  work.  Some  of  the 
young  men  would  hire  a  wagon  and  go  out  in  the  country  ten 
miles  and  bring  in  a  load,  get  them  converted,  and  then  take  them 
back. 

One  night  I  was  so  weary  they  said  they  would  g<'t  on  without 
me,  and  1  could  have  a  rest.  A  Mr.  IlulF  had  tisked  me  logo  to 
his  house*.  Two  of  his  sons  had  been  converted.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  church,  but  had  gol  cold  and  backslidden.  His 
wife  was  pretty  much  in  tlu'  same  condition.  They  had  three 
younger  children,  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  So  1  went  to  their 
house  to  have  a  rest.  Before  we  went  to  bed  that  night  we  had 
family  prayer.  They  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  that,  Mrs  Huff 
told  me.  She  had  got  stirred  up,  so  was  anxious  about  her  hus- 
band. 1  read  the  Bible  and  explained  the  Word  the  best  I  could; 
then  1  Siing;  then  1  got  down  to  i>ra3'.  There  was  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Williams,  Mr.  HufT*s  nephew,  about  twenty -one 
years  of  jige,  with  them  at  the  house.  We  knelt  down  to  pray. 
I  told  Sister  Hulf  she  ought  to  pray  in  her  family.  Poor  thing, 
she  had  prayed  so  little  for  a  long  time,  it  was  rather  hard;  but 
she  did.  After  she  prayed,  I  sang  a  verse,  then  prayed.  Archie 
Huir,  the  son,  had  been  converted  two  or  three  days  before,  won- 
derfully. I  asked  him  to  pray.  So  he  prayed,  as  a  young  convert, 
simply  and  earnestly,  though  he  was  very  hoarse;  but  the  Tiord 
hel|MMl  him.  When  he  got  through  praying  T  sang  another  hymn; 
and  by  that  time  old  Mr.  Hu(T  had  tumbled  over  on  the  lliMir  and 
was  praying  out  loud  for  tli<*  Ijord  to  savt;  him;  so  1  began  to  pniy; 
and  while  1  was  praying,  the  young  nephew,  Williams,  fell  out 
aiul  shook  the  house.  And  there  we  were.  And  while  these  two 
brethren  were  praying,  and  Archie  and  I  were  praying,  and 
the  ohl  wnnum  was  praying,  (as  it  was  out  In  the  country  we 
didirt  whis|MT  at  all;  we  talked  right  out),  these  younger  children, 
a  litth*  girl  U'n  years  old,  and  the  boys,  twins,  about  thirteen  years 
old,  got  converh'd.     The  little  girl  was  silling  up  at  the  op|N>8ite 
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8ii1<'  of  tlio  room  (licr  mollior  had  put  hor  lo  1m'(1),  praying  for  the 
Tjonl  Ui  bl4*ss  h(*r.  Tlio  two  Iniys  luul  got  up  iiiiil  come  <lown,  and 
llu'3  were  praying  tliat  tlio  Ij4>ril  would  bless  Ihum.  1  said,  **i>h, 
Tjord,  what  will  I  do?  I  have  no  help  but  Thee*  only.  Help, 
Ijord!*'  I  thought  if  I  only  had  somebody  to  sing;  but  there  was 
nolMxly — only  Archie  and  I;  and  wo  had  got  so  hoarse  that  wt* 
could  not  do  much.     Hut  it  was  beautiful  just  to  S4*e  OiHl  do  it  all! 

The  whole  flvt^  of  them  were  converted  that  niglit.  Oh,  what 
a  time.  And  so  we  were  into  it  till  alMiut  twelve  or  one  o*clock. 
Then  I  slipiM'il  olf  and  lay  down  a  little  while. 

The  news  got  out  through  I  he  neighl>orho(Hl,  so  they  S4M)t  for 
me  to  come  to  another  house  ne.xt  day,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  Old  man  Huff  hitched  up  his  team,  and  he  and  his 
nephew  and  Archie  and  I  went  over  to  the  neighbor's  This  man 
was  a  very  moral  kind  of  a  man.  He  had  been  seeking  the  Ijord, 
but  he  had  got  a  little  discouraged,  so  they  thought  if  i  would  ^o 
and  talk  to  him  it  would  help  him.  I  thought  **  I  will  have  a  quiet 
tim«'  over  here.'* 

1  got  there  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  talked 
and  hatl  a  [ileasanttime,  and  had  suptMT;and  1  thought  we  would 
have  prayers  after  awhile.  Well,  about  eight  o'clock  one  or  two 
persons  came  in,  neighbors;  that  made  Ave  or  six  of  us. 

**  Dear  me,"  I  thought  to  myself,  '*  I  have  not  strength  to 
talk  any  longer,  so  1  will  just  give  out  a  h3'mn,  and  we  will  sing 
and  have  prayi*rs." 

So  I  did,  and  we  got  down  to  t>ray.  I  asked  someboily  io 
pray.  While  we  were  praying,  three  or  four  more  came  in. 
When  we  got  through  that  prayer  some  one  else  struck  in,  and 
two  or  three  more  came  in;  so  we  had  twelve  or  thirteen  persons, 
packed  in  like  sardines  in  a  box.  And  prett}'  soon  this  man  that 
had  been  seeking,  cried  out  for  salvation.  Oh,  how  he  t)rayed! 
It  was  not  long  till  he  began  to  believe;  and  what  always  ftdkiws 
earnest  faith  is  victory.  Wh«Mi  he  shouted  viclorv  it  struck  U'rror 
to  the  others  that  were  not  converted,  and  that  iii;xht  there  were 
five  or  six  converU^d  in  that  house.     Oh!  what  a  victory! 

Next  day  we  visited  round  through  the  neighborhood.  How 
the  shouts  of  praise  and  hallelujah  to  Ood  seemed  to  be  every- 
where we  went.  So  I  went  back  to  church,  for  1  did  not  get  any 
rest  there,  and  we  weiit  on  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Prom  there 
I  went  to  Millville,  N.  J.,  with  similar  results.     1  remember  one 
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night  at  Millville,  uTtor  Brotlier  LKHiiiaril  Patterson  had  preached, 
he  said  I  was  to  take  the  services  and  go  on  indeflnitely. 

There  had  been  some  little  misunderstanding  between  two  or 
three  of  the  members,  so  there  was  not  a  very  good  feeling  existing 
all  around;  and  while  we  had  good  meetings,  we  would  come  ri^ht 
lip  l4>  a  |N>liit  and  stirk.  So  after  1  had  f^tmi^  on  thret*  or  four 
ni^hlA,  1  |)ro|M>Hed  to  have  a  day  of  faMtiiigaiHl  prayer,  whicli  the}* 
all  <piite  readily  a^^riM'd  Ui.  I  Ruid:  **Now,  I  doiiH  want  anylNMly 
t4»  pr(»miH4*  l4)  f:iMt  that  eaiinol.;  mime  |NM)ple  cannot  stand  it;  but 
just  you  who  think  you  can  fast  one  day,  and  pray  to  God  for  the 
outi)ouring  of  His  Spirit  —  I  want  you  to  stand  up." 

Among  those  who  sUmmI  up  was  an  old  Brother  Cooper;  they 
called  him  **  Father  CVH)|M»r."  He  had  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sjinc- 
iiflcation  foral)i>ut  forty  years.  Oh,  what  a  grand  man  he  was! 
When  that  old  man  prayed,  something  gave  way.  There  were 
several  old  brethren  that  I  did  not  ex)>ect  would  fast  at  all.  So 
Father  Cooper  got  up  and  I  said:  •*  Brother  Cooper,  you  cannot 
stand  it.     1  don*t  mean  you.*' 

*M)h,**  he  said,  **  Honey,  I  don't  mean  to  let  the  children 
outrun  me." 

Another  ohi  man  got  up  and  said:  "No,  indeed,  the  children 
can't  get  ahead  of  me;  Tin  going  with  tlu^m."  So  one  or  tw(»  of 
the  sist<'rs  and  I  visil^id  from  house  to  house.  We  ppiyed  and 
talketl  and  sang.  I  was  led  to  visit  two  white  families.  They 
were  |K)or  pi'ople.  The  Devil  tried  to  scare  me;  told  me  they  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  would  put  me  out.  1  had  quite  a  little 
struggle,  but  (Inally  I  got  victory  and  went.  I  do  not  know 
whrther  they  were  Roman  Catholics  or  not;  but  the  Tjord  hel|N*d 
xnv  to  speak  to  them  and  pray.  One  woman  was  so  glad;  she  had 
a  sick  chlhl.     I  talke<l  U>  her  and  comforted  hi^r. 

That  ni^lit  wIhmi  we  eanie  together  the  liord  help(*d  me  l-o 
speak  (4)  llii'in,  :ind  lie  sent  Ills  Spirit.  WIhmi  I  a.sk<*d  them  to 
come  forward  U>  the  altar,  thos<*  that  were  screking  purity,  and 
tluise  that  were  seeking  pardon,  I  asked  Father  C<H)per  to  lead  In 
prayer.  I  shall  never  forget  that  prayer.  I  seem  Ui  see  it  all,  and 
hear  it  yet. 

There  were  two  that  had  been  leading  sisters  in  the  church, 
that  did  not  s|Hmk  to  each  other,  and  wen^  neighbors,  were  stand- 
ing in  iM'ws  close  U)  each  other.  They  did  not  come  forward  to 
the  allN'ir  when  the  others  canu*,  but  1  saw  the  Spirit  of  the  Ijord 
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had  hold  of  Ihem;  and  while  Futhtir  Cooimt  was  praying,  the 
Holy  Ohosl  fdl  on  tho  piHjpU*,  and  lliesit  two  sistrrH  W(TC  struck 
by  the  power  of  God  like  lightning.  One  of  them  walked  out  of 
her  seat  and  went  over  to  the  seat  of  the  other  and  shook  hands 
and  wept,  and  one  of  them,  a  few  minutes  after,  whirled  over  the 
back  of  the  seat  and  down  on  the  floor,  and  she  walked  on  her 
back  clear  down  the  aisle  up  to  one  side  and  into  the  altar.  I 
think  if  anybody  had  told  her  to  do  it  she  never  could  have  done  it. 

It  was  a  marvelous  time.  I  liavti  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before  or  since.  There  was  one  man  that  had  been  seeking  the 
Lord  for  eight  yearns.  Everybody  thought  he  was  converted.  He 
lived  with  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  Everybody,  white  and 
colored,  liked  and  respected  him.  He  was  a  good  man,  always 
went  to  church,  and  so  the  people  said  he  was  converted;  but  he 
did  not  know  it.  So  when  they  told  me  this  a  day  or  two  la^fore 
the  day  of  fasting  and  pra3'cr,  I  hud  this  man,  with  some  others, 
specially  on  my  mind.  After  this  great  victory,  we  worked  till 
ab«Mit  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  I  said,  **  Well,  we  will  take  up 
these  who  are  seeking.     We  will  Just  have  them  rise  now.*' 

We  colored  people  did  not  use  to  get  up  off  our  knees  quick 
like  white  folks;  when  we  went  down  on  our  knees  to  get  some- 
thing, we  generally  got  it  before  we  got  up.  But  we  are  a  very 
imitative  people,  so  I  And  we  have  begun  to  imitate  white  people, 
even  in  that.    The  Ijord  help  us. 

This  poor  young  man  got  up  and  put  his  overcoat  on,  and  he 
was  sitting  down  and  looking  so  sad,  as  though  he  was  nearly 
heart-broken.  I  had  talked  and  prayed  and  tried  to  help  him  all 
I  could;  and  there  never  was  a  soul  prayed  more  earnestly  and 
sincerely  than  he  did.  But  there  he  stuck.  I  stood  and  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment.  O,  how  they  sang.  At  last  1  went  up  to  him 
and  said:  **Look  here,  Charlie  D.,  why  don't  you  let  go  and 
shout?" 

••Oh!"  he  wept,  ••Tx)rd  save  me!" 

"Well,"  I  said,  ••The  Lord  does  save  you;  but  you  won't 
believe  Him."     And  I  said,  •*  Let  go  and  shout!' 

And  the  Spirit  of  the  fjord  seemed  to  fall  u|X)n  him,  Just  like 
you  would  sprinkle  hot  coals  on  any  one.  He  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  the  light  went  all  over  him  like  Are,  and  it  seemed  ais  though 
he  would  tear  himself  to  pieces  for  a  minute.  **Oh,"  he  said,  •*! 
have  found  it,  1  have  found  it,  1  have  found  itl 
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This  sent  a  thrill  through  tho  whole  church,  and  again  th<*rc 
was  a  shout;  such  a  shout  you  nevor  heard  nor  saw.  It  was  about 
one*  o'clock  befon*  we  got  out  that  night,  f  shall  never  forget  that 
meeting  at  Millville.  Praise  the  Lord!  He  does  all  things  well. 
Amen.    Amen. 


OnAPTKU    XITT. 

MT  RBMRMBRANCR8  OV  CAMl*  MRBTTNG  —  8ROOND  OAMl*  MRBT- 
INU  — 8IMU1NU  —  OURUIKNCK   IS   URTTRli  THAN   8A0K1F1CR. 

My  flrsl  national  Holiness  Camp  Meeting  was  al  Oakinglon, 
Maryland,  July,  1870.  When  I  saw  the  notice  in  the  paper  of  this 
meeting,  \  thought  I  would  like  to  go.  Uut  then  1  was  a  |HH»r 
washwoman,  and  how  could  I  go?  1  went  to  do  a  few  days* 
work  for  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  when  she  lived  on  1  Kim iniek  street, 
and  wiis  one  of  the  llaming  members  of  the  Duaiie  Methodist 
Church,  and  was  a  camp  meeting  woman  of  the  old  fashioned 
stamp.  She  said  to  me  one  day,  '*  Sister  Smith,  you  ought  to  go 
to  the  camp  meeting  at  Oakington." 

I  said,  **  I  should  like  to  go  if  I  could  get  something  to  do,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  lodging  tent,  or  get  a  chance  as  waitress  in  the 
boarding  tent,  so  as  to  earn  a  little  something."  My  rent  was  six 
dollars  a  month,  and  if  I  lost  two  weeks,  then  what  would  I  do?  So 
I  said,  '*  You  write  and  get  me  a  situation.*' 

**  Well,  yes,*'  she  said,  *'  but  you  won't  get  much  giHul  of  the 
meeting  that  way." 

**Well,"  I  said,  **!  can't  go  any  other  way."  So  she  said, 
"All  right." 

(  went  honn;  and  prayed  that  the  lx>rd  would  o|mmi  the  way 
for  me,  and  hoiK^d. 

Next  week  when  I   went,  T  ex|M*ct(*d  h>  hear  favorably  fniin 

Mrs.  Clark's  letti'r.     She  said  she  had   not  heard  from  her  letter 

yet,  but  said,  "Sister  Smith,  why  don't  you  trust  the  Ixird  and  go 

to  get  the  benefit  of  t]ie  meeting?  "  I  wasstruck  with  the  thought. 

Just  what  1  would  like  to  have  done.     Then  I  thought,  *'  What, 

trust  the  Lord  about  my  rent?  "     I  had  not  heard  of  such  a  thing, 

certainly  I  had  never  done  it.     I  thought  a  moment  and  then  said, 

"I  will." 

(104) 
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Then  Mrs.  Clnrk  said,  "  You  can  take  your  own  bed-tick 
and  have  it  filled,  and  you  can  have  room  in  our  tent  to  sleep,  and 
you  will  only  liave  our  tent  to  look  after.*'  How  my  heart  leaped 
for  joy.  T'lHMi  she  told  me  liow  to  manage,  and  I  worked  away, 
gatlieriHl  what  i  could  together  and  so  got  enough  to  pay  my 
round  trip  ticket  and  had  Just  ti'u  cents  over.  Whqn  the  time 
came  Mrs.  (Hark  said,  **S<'nd  your  trunk  down  to  our  house  and 
it  can  go  with  our  things  in  the  morning.*' 

I  did  so,  but  when  the  man  got  there  a  little  after  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  they  were  all  gone.  When  I  got  to  the  Cortlandl 
Street  Ferry,  I  found  my  trunk  was  not  there,  the  man  had  taken 
it  to  Debrosses  Street  Ferry,  so  the  old  man  told  me  I  had  better 
go  up  to  Debrosses  street,  about  two  miles  away.  My  heart  beat, 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  thought,  "I  can't  walk,  it  is  so  far, 
and  I  am  so  wear}'."  I  thought  1  might  catch  the  train,  and  so 
took  the  street  cars.  Then  I  thought,  *'  If  I  pay  the  ten  cents  to 
go  up  and  down,  how  am  I  going  to  get  through  the  ferry?  " 

I  got  back,  but  of  course  missed  the  train.  I  had  to  wait  from 
about  eight  o'clock  till  half  past  ten.  It  seemed  that  everything 
was  against  me.  O,  how  earnestly  I  did  pray.  I  found  that  I 
was  twenty-flvi^  cents  short  when  I  went  to  buy  my  ticket,  that  is 
if  I  go|  an  excursion  ticket,  s<»  I  didn't  know  what  (o  do.  I  asked 
the  Lord  to  let  me  see  some  one  I  knew,  so  :is  to  ask  them  to  lend 
it  to  me.  There  were  a  great  many  persons  waiting  to  go  by  the 
same  train,  among  them  was  Uev.  Henry  Helden,  whom  I  had 
often  met  at  the  Palmer  meetings;  Uev.  Mr.  Wells,  pastor  of  the 
Seventeenth  Street  Methodist  Church;  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  members  i>f  the  church.  They  were  all  very  kind  to 
me.  I  thought,  ** Shall  I  ask  Brother  Belden  for  the  twenty-five 
cents?' 

.luAt  as  I  l(N)ketl  around,  wlu»  hIiouM  he  there  but  ltn»tlier 
Olark. 

"O,"  I  sjild,  *•!  thoughtyou  had  gone." 

•*  I  will  not  go,"  he  sjiid,  **  till  Saturday," —  this  was  Wednes- 
day morning,  1  think, —  '*  Mrs.  Clark  left  something  and  1  hurried 
back  to  get  it,  and  when  1  got  here  the  train  had  Just  gone,  so  you 
willUkeit." 

"  Mr.  t'lark,  will  you  plesisi*  loan  me  twenty-five  cents?" 

"1  have  no  change,"  he  said,  '*but  a  two  dollar  bill,  I  will 
give  you  that  and  you  can  give  it  to  me  when  1  come." 
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Hti  I  f^ol  my  lirkf*i  all  ri^lil.  Now  the  galiii  ci|ii*ii,  and  the 
rush  1111(1  iioistr  —  it  was  all  »>  iirw  lo  mo  IIi«*d.  1  got  id  at  lasl  and 
took  my  seal,  and  I  sal  thinking  and  wondering  how  I  would  |iay 
good  Brother  Clark  his  two  dollars  wh«m  he  came  on  Saturday. 
"  Lord,  help  me,*'  I  said,  **aDd  open  the  way  for  me." 

Then  Satan  said  to  me,  **  If  you  had  not  bought  that  package 
of  tracts  you  wouldn't  have  had  to  borrow  that  two  dollars.** 

A  day  or  two  before,  I  had  bought  at  the  Bible  House,  a  pack- 
ago  of  holiness  tracts —  they  cost  thirty  cents.  I  knew  my  money 
was  short,  but  holiness  was  so  swtn^t  to  mo  that  1  wanlrd  ovory- 
body  to  get  it,  and  these  tracts  sot  the  truth  forth  in  such  a  clear, 
reasonable  light  I  thought  I  might  do  a  littlo  work  fur  the  lx>rd  in 
giving  them  to  arsons,  so  that  was  why  I  got  them.  The  l)ovil 
don*t  like  holiness  anyhow,  and  1  was  ignorant  of  his  dovioos,  and 
was  among  slningors.  Ho  tried  his  lN*8t  to  pi«'K  a  <piarrel  with 
me.  After  a  little  while  I  got  my  |)ack  and  look  out  the  tracts 
and  began  to  read,  and  in  spile  of  all,  I  felt  happy,  and  foil  I  had 
done  right  in  golting  them.  The  train  wont  on.  In  a  littlo  while 
some  one  began  to  sing.  I  was  asked  to  join  in  llie  song,  and  a 
real  pleasant  going  to  camp  meeting  we  had.  After  the  singing 
was  over,  Mr.  Faulkner  came  back  to  the  seal  where  I  was  silling 
and  said:  '*  What  are  you  reading.  Auntie?**  1  handed  hjm  the 
package  of  tracts. 

*'  Ah,  do  you  know  anything  about  holiness?**  he  said. 

My  heart  caught  Are  in  a  moment,  and  I  began  lo  toll  what 
great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  me,  and  after  listening  a  while, 
he  said,  "  i  want  lo  give  our  pastor.  Brother  Wells,  some  of  these 
tracts,**  and  1  think  he  said  his  daughter  and  some  other  ladies 
were  inlen*8lod  In  the  subject. 

**  All  right,  sir,*'  1  said,  **  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  take  as 
many  us  you  like.**  When  ho  got  through  ho  returned  wlfal  were 
Dot  usetl. 

**'riioy  uro  very  gcNMl,  and  you  must  |)ray  that  (](m1  will  lileHH 
them.*' 

Then  he  handed  me  a  two  dollar  bill.  '*  I  don*l  m^ll  them,  sir,*' 
I  said. 

He  smilcil  and  replied,  **  But  don't  3'ou  buy  Ihom?" 

**  Yes,  but  I  didn*l  pay  that  for  them,  sir.*' 

'*  No  matter,*'  ho  said,  **  I  guess  you  can  US4^  it,  can't  youT" 

"O,  yes,  sir,  thank  you,  praise  Iho  liord."  Then  ho  wontaway. 
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I  (uiw  how  (  i(mI  Ii:uI  aiiHWiTcd  my  pniyrr,  hihI  paid  llio  two 
dollars  1  hiul  borrowed  of  dour  Brother  Clark.  *'  It  shall  come  to 
]m88  that  iM'foro  they  call,  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet 
B|N*aking  I  will  hear.**  Isaiah,  05:2<1.  So  when  Brother  Clark 
came  on  Saturday,  I  was  glad  to  hand  him  the  two  dollars. 

That  camp  meeting  I  shall  never  forget,.  ITow  Ood  gave  me 
rri(*n(l.s  and  hlrssed  me.  It  vaxa  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  to  a 
meeting  of  that  kind.  Chad  never  heard  such  testimonials  and 
such  preaching  on  holiness.  The  Sunday  morning  Love  Feast  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  Lord  laid  it  on  me  to  give  my  experience 
of  how  I  found  the  great  salvation,  and  as  I  spoke  ITe  blest  mc 
greatly  and  the  p<»ople  as  well.  At  the  close.  Brother  Inskip  said 
they  wanted  five  hundred  dollars  —  I  think  it  was  that  amount  — 
for  theex|ienses  of  the  big  tent.  Some  person  proposed  to  divide 
the  amount  in  shares,  so  there  was  a  hearty  and  prompt  response, 
for  everybody  seemed  lo  be  so  happy,  and  in  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  they  had  the  amount,  and  over.  1  wanted  to  give  some- 
thing, I  was  so  glad  and  happy  I  thought  I  would  like  to  give  ten 
dollars  if  I  had  it,  so  I  said,  '*Thou  knowest,  Lord,  if  I  had  it  I 
would  give  it,  do  put  it  into  8omebody*s  heart  to  give  it  for  me." 

I  had  hardly  uttered  the  prayer  when  dear  old  Brother  John 
McOlynn  hUhh]  up  and  said,  **Ten  dollars  for  that  colored  sister 
that  just  now  S|N)ke.** 

"Praise  the  Ix)nl!  thank  you,  sir,"  I  shouted.  O,  I  felt  T 
could  lly. 

It  WHS  there  I  began  to  learn  the  deep  meaning  of  the  text, 
'*  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.** 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  into  the  tent  where  Brother  Purdy  was 
leading  a  meeting;  he  was  probing  and  testing  those  who  were 
seeking  full  salvation,  for  all  who  know  Brother  Purdy  and  his 
methods  know  that  no  one  slii)S  through  his  fingers  easy,  who  is 
seeking  for  pardon  or  purity.  Uc  probes  deep,  praise  the  T^ord.  I 
listened.  1  knew  my  own  heart  measured  up  to  each  of  these  tesl« 
and  I  could  say,  **  Praise  the  Lord  I  **  My  soul  was  all  aglow  with 
holy  triumph.  T  stepped  up  and  said,  **  Brother  Brady,  would  you 
like  to  try  your  probe  on  me?** 

lie  was  all  Uiken  back,  but  in  his  pleiisant  way  said,  *'Yes, 
oan  you  stand  it,  Amanda?*' 

"  Yes,  sir:**  and  I  look  up  the  different  tests  ho  had  given 
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and  wont  Ih rough  wlMi  llu'm.  The  |X)w«»r  of  tho  liord  cam«^ 
down  ii|K)n  uh,  and  (),  whal  a  mooting;  HiiiiicrH  wcro  convorhul, 
Im^Hc vera  sane (i (led.  The  incuainghisted  long  afUir  Uiti  pn^aching 
began  in  the  evening.     People  came  from  all  parts  of  the  ground. 

There  I  first  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martyr,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
afterwards  were  very  good  friends  to  me.  Tliey  are  both  now  in 
Heaven. 

It  was  the  flrst  time  that  I  saw  Rev.  B.  P.  Adams.  He 
pn*acht;d  a  wonderful  sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  and  gave  liis 
experience  how  lie  got  the  blessing  of  sane ti flea tion.  The  power 
of  the  Spirit  was  manifest.  Brother  Adams  sat  down  in  a  tempi'st 
of  glory.  It  was  the  very  Sunday  that  liome  was  declaring  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Brother  Boole  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  by 
inspiration  and  said,  as  he  only  could  say  it: 

**  In  Rome  to-day  they  are  crowning  the  Pope  infallible;  let's 
rise  and  sing,  *AI1  hail  the  iMiwer  of  Jeiius'  name,  and  crown  Him 
Lord  of  all,*  in  our  hearts  forever." 

And  the  whole  congn^gation  nrsi*  in  an  instant  as  onf\  and  I 
think  I  never  heard  such  singing — never  heard  that  old  Corona- 
tion sung  as  it  was  that  day.  Yes,  we  crowned  Him  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  Hallelujah!  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent reigneth! 

As  I  had  learned  at  Oakington  to  trust  the  Lord  for  temporal 
things,  and  He  had  blest  me  so  wonderfully,  I  began  to  pray  about 
going  to  Sing  Sing,  and  the  Lord  sent  help.  A  few  days  before 
the  meeting  opened,  Brother  Munson,  of  Twenty-fourth  Street 
Methodist  Church,  where  my  friend.  Sister  Scott,  and  myself  used 
to  go  at  times  to  his  ciass,  was  down  town  one  morning,  and  the 
I^rd  sent  him  into  135  Amity  street,  where  I  lived,  in  New  York. 

**Well,  Sister  Smith,*'  he  said,  **are  you  ready  for  the  camp 
meeting?** 

**  I  am  asking  the  Tx)rd  to  open  the  way  for  me.** 

"Well,  here  are  two  dollars  to  help  you  along." 

I  did  praise,  the.  Ijord  for  another  indiealion  of  His  loving 
kindness.  Calling  a  brother's  name  who  wais  a  member  of  his 
class,  he  said  his  famiiy  would  give  me  a  place  to  sleep  in  their 
tent,  if  T  liked,  or  I  could  have  a  corner  in  the  large  meeting  tent. 
*'  Praise  the  Ix>rd,**  I  said,  *'  He  doeth  all  things  well.  Now,  tell 
me  how  to  go,  and  all  about  it.*' 

He  did  so,  and  left.     I  had  a  good  time  after  he  had  gone, 
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1li:iiikiii|u^  <i(mI  for  His  wotnlorftil  lovo  Ic)  ino.  It  w;i8  all  a  now 
rxiHTiencfs  but  so  briititifiil  bocatiso  I  saw  tho  Ix)r(rs  hand  in  nil. 
The  clay  camo,  and  my  little  daughter  Maxic  and  I  were  off  to  the 
camp  meeting.  The  Lord  gave  me  many  friends,  and  taught  mc 
new  l(>ssons.  I  remember  many  dear  ones  of  those  days,  though  so 
many  have  gone  to  bt^  with  God.  Rev.  John  (>H)kmun,  who  was 
flieti  |):i8l4)i'  of  li4>dford  Street  C'hurrh,  and  lliw.  Urother  ll(*:id 
strum,  that  wonderful  man  of  Qod,  Urother  Moorehouse,  and  a 
number  of  others,  were  there.  How  well  I  remember  dear  John 
Cookman;  h(>  was  then  a  power.  I  have  no  objection  to  his  going 
to  Heaven  when  his  work  was  done,  but  somehow  I  felt  as  though 
he  might  have  gone  as  safely  through  the  dear  old  Methodist 
Church,  that  his  father  and  brother  Alfred,  of  blessed  memory, 
loved  and  served  so  long;  but  praise  the  Lord,  anyhow  there  are 
no  seets  in  Heaven.  Hallelujah  I  l>h,  the  City  will  be  full  of 
blo(Ml-washed  soulsout  of  every  kindred,  tongue  and  people.  **What 
a  gathering  of  the  people  that  will  be.** 

Then  there  was  Brother  Tom  Shorwood,  and  Brother  Knox, 
and  King.  What  times  we  used  to  have  in  the  |)oliee  tent  meet- 
ings! Brother  John  McClain's  tent  was  where  the  young  i>eople 
held  their  meetings.  There  I  first  saw  and  heanl  Laura  Ik)wd!»n 
(af Upwards  Mrs.  Crane);  she  was  tlirn  in  her  prime  o(  |N)wrr. 
How  the  Lord  did  use  her  Uistimony  and  exhortation  to  the  solving 
of  many,  young  and  old.  I  hatK'never  seen  or  heard  of  a  young 
people*s  and  children's  meeting  till  then.  All  this  wjis  so  new  to 
me,  and  yet  was  grand. 

One  day  Mrs.  Dr.  Butler  was  to  speak  on  the  Zenana  work  in 
India,  where  she  and  her  husband  spent  so  many  years.  Miss  Bowd(*n 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  Young  People's  Meeting.  Mrs.  Butler's 
meeting  was  in  a  tent  in  another  part  of  the  grounds  and  for  ladios 
only.  I  wanted  t-o  hear  Miss  Bowden  so  much,  for  she  was  so  clear 
on  the  subject  of  holiness,  and  this  was  my  heart's  delight,  then  f 
wanl<yd  to  h(»ar  Mrs.  Butler  on  India.  I  had  never  heard  a  mis- 
sionary address  in  my  life.  At  that  time  we  had  no  Woman's 
Foreign  Mission  Work  in  our  church;  but  it  is  different  to-day, 
thank  Qod. 

I  thought  it  all  over,  and  decided  t.o  go  into  Mrs.  Butler's 
meeting;  sin*  was  l4)leav(\and  Miss  l^)wd«'n  would  be  there  longer, 
so  I  would  have  anothtrr  chance  Ut  hrar  her,  f  w«Mit  into  Mr.s. 
Butler*s  merting;  it  wiis  in  a  large  tent,  and  full  of  nice  and  many 
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richly  dressed  ladies.  I  slippiul  in  at  lhod(M>rand  sat  down  behind 
them.  Mrs.  Hiitler  had  a  small  table  in  fnHit«>r  her;  and  on  it  a 
number  of  diirenuit  heathen  gcMls.  such  hh  were  worshipi^d  in  India, 
and  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  but  I  thought  it 
can't  be  that  human  beings  worship  such  hidiH)U8  things  for  gods. 
My  heart  melU^d,  and  I  wept  bitterly  and  thought,  *'0,  if  I  could 
only  go  and  sing  that  very  familiar  old  hymn,  '  1  am  so  glad  thai 
Jesus  loves  me.'  '*  It  was  new  then  and  I  had  sung  it  a  great  deal, 
and  OinI  had  Idest  it  to  so  many  souls.  1  thought,  **  If  I  couhl  go 
and  sing  this  hymn  they  would  all  be  converti^d  right  off,*'  but  O, 
how  little  I  knew  about  heathen  superstitions  and  customs. 

Well,  I  had  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  in  the  world,  that  was 
to  get  my  little  girl  a  pair  of  shoes.  She  had  walked  about  in  the 
^rass  and  got  her  shoes  run  inside.  She  was  caring  for  Mrs.  Vico's 
tittle  child,  and  I  didn't  like  her  to  have  on  those  uncomforUible 
walking  shoes,  so  the  next  morning  1  was  to  send  to  the  village 
after  them.  I  sat  listening  to  Mrs.  Butler.  She  made  an  appeal 
to  the  ladies  for  the  Zenana  work,  and  told  how  small  a  sum  would 
keep  a  Bible  woman  in  the  Aeld  a  year.  **0,"  I  thought,  **if  I 
had  it  I  would  give  twenty  dollars." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  only  a  few  responded  to  this  appeal 
out  of  the  great  number  in  the  tent.  I  thought  it  very  strange. 
By  and  by  two  ladies  elegantly  dressed  got  up  and  went  out.  They 
had  on  fine  lieghorn  hats,  trimmed  with  deep  black  lace,  elegant 
black  lace  shawls.  **0,"  I  said  to  m3'self,  **  those  ladies  ought  to 
give  twenty  dollars,  they  mustbe  rich."  Then,  as  Mrs.  B.  Uilketl 
on,  others  got  up  and  left,  giving  nothing.  How  sad  I  felt.  Just 
then  the  Spirit  said  distinctly  to  me,  **  You  give  that  twodollars," 
and  I  said,  *'I  will." 

"Yes,"  the  Devil  said,  **you  will  look  nice  to  go  up  there  with 
Just  two  dollars;  if  you  had  five  it  would  be  something  like." 

Then  I  felt  ashamed  to  give  two  dollars,  and  thought  if  I 
could  only  get  out. 

Then  he  suggested,  **  If  you  had  g«)ne  to  that  Young  People's 
Meeting  you  would  not  have  felt  so  bad." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  **I  wish  I  had  gone." 

"Qive  the  two  dollars,"  the  Spirit  said  again. 

**  Your  child  needs  the  shoes  and  you  have  no  more,"  the 
IVvil  said.     "  Your  first  duty  is  to  3'our  child." 

How  concerned  he  was  for  her  thenl 
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1  thought  I  would  go  out,  and  as  I  sUrUnl  Ihe  Spirit  said, 
"God  knows  why  you  ure  going  out;  it  is  because  you  don*t  want 
to  give  that  two  dollars.*' 

O,  I  felt  I  could  scream  out,  so  f  went  up  to  Mrs.  Butler,  sob- 
bing like  a  child,  and  said,  **  Mrs.  Butler.*'  She  looked  at  me  and 
I  said,  "Can  I  go  to  India?** 

**  1  wish  you  could,*'  she  said  so  kindly. 

••Well,*'  said  I,  **  will  you  take  two  dollars?" 

•*  Yes,  1  will,'*  she  said,  **  I  will  give  you  a  paper,  too." 

It  was  the  **  Heathen  Woman's  Friend."  1  had  never  seen  it 
before,  so  I  went  and  sat  down,  and  O,  such  a  wave  of  glory  swept 
over  my  soul,  and  i  said,  *'  Lord,  1  thank  Thee,  for  I  believe  I  have 
done  right."  , 

Just  then  the  Devil  said,  *'  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own 
household  is  worse  than  an  infldcl."  It  was  like  a  shot,  for  it  was 
in  the  Bible,  and  I  had  read  it,  and  I  didn*t  know  what  to  do.  1 
closed  my  eyes  and  lifted  my  heart  to  God  and  said,  "  Lord,'  I 
don't  understand  it,  but  somehow  I  feel  I  have  done  right."  Then 
the  Lord  sent  another  shower  of  blessing  to  my  soul.  O,  it  went 
all  through  me  like  oil  and  honey!  Howgood  the  Lord  was  to  me, 
and  at  just  that  moment.    Hallelujah!    What  a  Saviour! 

At  half-past  two  the  bell  rang  at  the  stand  for  preaching.  I 
walked  down  rather  slowly,  and  when  I  got  there  some  one  was 
making  a  plea  for  twenty  dollars  or  more  for  putting  the  water 
tanks  on  top  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  be  more  convenient  for  the  people. 
A  gentle  whisper  came  to  me,  **(>ive  that  fifty  cents." 

"You  will  be  a  fool  to  give  that,**  the  Devil  suggested,  "  for 
some  one  might  give  yon  two  dollars;  then  you  would  have  the 
fifty  cents  so  yon  could  p'l  the  Rhoes." 

"Yes,"  1  said  loniyKiif,  **  I  gurss  I  have  got  in  sympathy 
with  things,  l<M)kiti<;  at  tlicni  and  h«'ariiig  them."  So  1  shut  my 
eyf*8  and  turned  round  S')  uh  not  to  look  up  as  the  basket  passed. 
But  the  man  came  and  passed  tin*  basket  right  under  my  face, 
and  I  rose  up  and  threw  the  fiftx  eiMits  in  the  basket  and  said, 
"Glory  to  God  for  nothing,  and  .hallelujah  for  everything,  for  I 
have  c^ot  Jesus  3'et;  **  and  (),  such  a  wave  of  salvation  swept 
through  my  soul,  and  1  said,  "  Ixird,  I  thank  Thee  for  helping  me 
to  do  right." 

By  and  by  the  preacher  commenced.  I  listened.  Rev.  John 
Cookman  preached  one  of  his  strong  holiness  sermons.     I  was 
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greatly  blest;  but  every  now  and  then  the  Dtwil  would  hsshiI  me 
and  I  would  ssiy,  *' Ijord,  help  me;  1  believe  t  have  done  ri^hl/* 
And  lie  blest  me  still  further.  It  was  a  fight;  but  thanks  be  to 
Qod  who  giveth  us  the  victory. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  I  went  to  my  tent  to  get  our  tea 
ready.  It  was  now  al)out  six  o'clock,  and  just  as  we  were  Killing 
down  and  had. begun  our  meal  a  voice  called  fn>m  the  oul«ide: 

*'Mrs.  Bmith,  Mrs.  Smith,  Grandpa  sa3*s  you  and  Mazie  must 
come  and  get  your  sup|M*r.** 

It  was  goo<l  old  Father  Hrummel's  little  grandson. 

'*Rill3%  tell  your  grandpa  T  thank  him,  but  we  are  having  our 
supper  and  will  come  some  other  time.** 

I  thought  he  had  gone,  but  in  a  few  minutes  |nore  he  called 
out  again: 

*'Mrs.  Smith,  Grandpa  says  you  and  Mazie  must  come  over 
and  get  your  sup|>er.*' 

So  Mazie  said,  **  Well,  Ma,  we  had  better  go." 

We  had  some  |>eache8  cut  down.  I  said,  **  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  peaches?" 

*•(),"  she  said,  **  let's  leave  them  for  morning.** 

'*  All  right,*'  I  said.  So  when  we  got  in  dear  Brother  Brum- 
mell's  tent  he  said,  ** Come,  Sister  Smith,  sit  here,"  pointing  to 
the  seat.  I  shall  never  forget  his  loving,  kind  face.  We  passed 
in  and  took  our  seats  at  the  table.  When  I  turned  up  my  plate 
there  were  three  one  dollar  bills  under  it,  fifty  cents  more  than  I 
had  given.  So  old  Satan  got  whipped  that  timet  Praise  the 
Lord!  That  was  why  he  assailed  me  so  during  the  preaching  ser- 
vice; but  how  sweetly  Jesus  delivered  me  out  of  his  hand.  Praise 
His  name  forever! 

And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  times  He  has  delivered  me. 
Q,  Lord,  I  will  praim;  Thee. 

After  I  had  given  the  two  dollars  to  Mrs.  Butler,  T  sent  to 
town  next  morning  and  got  tlii*slHM>8  for  my  little  girl  just  as  I  had 
purposed.  At  one  o'clock  Sister  .lane  Vvv  said  Ui  nie,  *'  lii*t  us  go 
to  some  place  where  we  can  have  a  little  quiet  and  prayer  together." 

We  took  our  Bibles  and  went  far  from  the  ground,  in  an  old 
apple  orchard.  We  found  a  large  tree  out  of  sight  of  the  people, 
and  almost  out  of  hearing.  There  we  sat  down  and  read  the 
Word.  Oh,  how  sweet  it  was.  We  wept  together,  and  prayed, 
and  praised  the  lA>rd,  and  made  our  request  known,  and  He  heard 
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U8.  After  spending  an  hour,  we  returned  to  the  camp  gi'ound. 
As  I  had  had  only  a  slight  brealcfast,  and  it  was  now  two  o*cloGk, 
I  was  feeling  quiU^  Imngry! 

As  we  were  going  down  one  of  the  avenues  two  gentlemen 
were  standing  Ulking.  Wh<*n  we  got  up  to  them  one  of  them 
riN*u*,hed  out  his  hand  and  said  to  mo,  *'This  is  8ist(*r  Amanda 
Smith,  I  believe.** 

•*  You,'*  I  said,  **  that  is  my  name,  sir.** 

*'  i  have  often  heard  of  you.  Well,  Sister  Smith,  how  are  you 
getting  on?** 

••Oh,  very  well;  the  Lord  l<x)ks  after  me.** 

••  Well,  have  you  had  your  dinner?  **  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  said,  ••not  yet.** 

*•  Here  arc  two  dollars.  Go  over  there,  (pointing  to  a  tont); 
that  is  Brother  C.'s'tent.  I  have  just  had  my  dinner,  and  they 
have  a  good  table.** 

I  thanked  him  kindly,  and  praised  the  Lord. 

••But,**  I  said,  ••!  will  not  eat  all  this  two  dollars  up;  there 
will  be  some  change.     Where  can  I  Hnd  you?** 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,**  he  said,  ••you  can  keep  it;  make  it 
go  as  far  as  it  will.** 

Thus  the  fjord  wits  my  shopliord  that  day. 

At  six  o'clock  there  was  a  prayer  meeting  held  at  what  was 
called  the  old  Second  Street,  or  Polieomen'a  t4»nt.  Brother  King, 
Brother  Smith  and  a  number  of  olherH  t4K)k  part.  IUmI  v/as  in 
the  midst  of  us.  The  Lord  helped  in  singing,  praying  and  exhor- 
tation. How  blessed  it  is  to  remember  our  old  friends.  Brother 
Tom  Sherwood,  with  his  grand  •*  Amen,"  and  "Bless  the  Ix)rd,** 
and  ••Glory  to  Qod,**  as  he  would  so  often  make  the  woods  ring 
when  he  would  shout  it. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  close  of  the  early  prayer  meeting,  I 
stooil  talking  with  some  one,  when  a  gentleman  came  to  me  and 
said,  ••  Have  you  had  your  breakfast?** 

"No,**  I  said*  ••not  yet.'* 

••  Well,  I  am  going  home;  I  have  some  tickets,  and  I  guess 
the  Lord  will  have  me  give  them  to  you.  They  will  last  till  the 
camp  meeting  closes.*' 

••I  thank  God,  and  thank  you,**  1  said;  ''but  as  I  am  a 
colored  woman  they  may  object  to  my  taking  my  meals  at  that 
tent." 
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**  I  (lon*t  think  Ihcy  will/'  In;  sjiiil;  *'  I  do  not  tliinlv  Ihcro  will 
bo  any  ol)joction,  but  1  will  go  and  see." 

80  ho  did;  and  it  was  all  right.  They  treated  mc  and  my 
daughter  most  kindly;  and  the  secret  of  it  was,  they  were  earnest 
Christians. 

These  are  some  of  the  Lord*s  doings,  and  they  are  marvelous. 
Hallelujah!    And  I  did  sing  with  spirit,  and  with  understanding. 

'*  In  somi;  way  or  other  the  liord  will  provide; 
ft  may  not  be  my  way,  it  may  not  be  thy  way, 
But  yet  in  His  own  way,  the  Lord  will  provide." 

And  I  began  to  trust  Him  for  tem|>oral  as  well  .is  spiritual 
blessings  as  I  had  never  done  before.  And  Oh,  how  faithful  was 
my  Lord.  How  He  has  blessed  me,  and  all  the  little  I  have  done 
for  Him. 

1  had  not  been  accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  meetings, 
ospi^cially  when  whiU^  |iw)ple  wen?  present,  and  there  was  a 
timidity  and  shyness  that  much  embarrassed  me;  but  whenever 
called  upon,  I  would  ask  the  Lord  to  help  me,  and  take  the 
timidity  out  of  me;  and  He  did  help  me  every  time. 

I  remember  one  Sunday,  between  the  hours  of  the  morning 
and  evening  service,  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people.  At 
that  time  I  had  a  good  voice,  and  could  sing  very  loud.  Mrs.  L. 
asked  me  to  go  to  her  tent,  and  on  my  way  many  crowded  round 
me  and  asked  me  to  sing.  Near  by  was  a  large  stump.  Brother 
Smith,  a  class-leader  at  old  Second  Street  Church,  New  York, 
called  out,  "  Sister  Smith,  step  up  on  that  stump  so  the  people 
may  hear  you  better.  By  that  time  there  was  a  crowd  around  me 
of  about  four  hundred  people.  After  I  had  sung  one  or  two 
pieces,  one  of  which  was  very  familiar  and  blessed  to  many — 

**  All  1  want,  all  I  want. 
Is  a  little  more  faith  in  Jesus.** 

Brother  Smith  said,   "Sister  Smith,  sup|M)se  you  tell  the  |MH)ple 
your  experience;  how  the  Lord  converted  you.** 

And  I  asked  the  Ijord  to  help  me  if  it  was  His  will  that  T 
should  honor  Him  in  acknowledging  what  He  had  done  for  me. 
And  I  felt  He  would  help  me,  so  T  trusted  in  Him  and  ventured  to 
Bpeak.  As  I  went  on  my  heart  grew  warm,  and  the  |)ower  of  the 
Spirit  rested  u|K)n  me,  and  many  of  the  iMH)ple  wept,  and  rn^emeU 
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tli.'cply  movfd  and  iiit«»n»8U*d,  as  thry  had  never  lM*(*n  before.  And 
Uod,  I  believe,  blessM'd  Ihul  meeting  at  that  big  stump  on  the  old 
Sing  Sing  Camp  Ground.  How  real  it  all  seems  to  me  now  as  I 
think  it  over,  though  it  was  so  long  ago.  A  day  or  two  more  and 
the  camp  meeting  was  over,  and  I  and  Mazie  were  on  the  boat 
};oing  homo  to  New  York,  U)  my  dear  home,  which  was  1  wo  small 
rtHiniH  in  the  rear  of  l.'IT)  Aniily  street,  now  called  Third  Btr<M*t, 
just  above  Sixth  avenue.  I  call  it  my  dear  home  b(*canse  the  Ix>rd 
had  so  many  times  answered  my  prayer,  and  bh'saed  my  own  soul, 
luid  made  it  the  birthplace  of  many  souls.  Those  two  little  attic 
rorims  will  over  be  dear  to  me,  and  I  feel  like  snying,  Jis  one  of  old: 
*'lr  I  forget  thee,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning;  If  I  do 
not  prefer  thee  above  all  the  fine  mountains  in  America,  England, 
Scotland,  liome,  Egypt,  or  Africa." 

**IIere  f*ll  raise  my  Ebenezer, 
Hither  by  Thy  help  Tve  come. 
And  I  hope  by  Thy  good  pleasure 
Safely  to  arrive  at  home."    Amen. 


OnAPTER  XTV. 

EBNNBBUNK  CAMP  IfBBTIHG  — HOW  I  GOT  THBRB,  AND  WAS  BN^ 
TBRTAINBD  —  A  GAZING  STOCK  —  HAMILTON  CAMP  MBETING — 
ATKIl*  TO  VKKMONT  —  TUB  LOST  TRUNK,  AND  HOW  IT  WAS 
FOUND. 

I  had  met  Rroth(*r  Luce  at  Round  Lake  Camp  Meeting.  Tie 
was  u  ulrong  lioliiiesB  pn^acher.  Aiuoii((utlierH  who  hud  aski^d  me 
to  go  to  diirereiit  camp  meetings,  lie  iiad  asktHl  me.  1  was  a  young 
b«'.ginner  y<'t,  and  knew  the  fjord  was  leading.  Ihit  1  generally 
prayed  over  mattiirs  a  good  deal  before  deciding.  There  was  a 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  used  to  live  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.  Bhe  was  a  good 
woman,  and  I  used  to  work  for  her.  I  liked  her  very  much.  They 
had  a  tent  at  Round  Lake,  also.  So  one  day  she  asked  me  to  bring 
her  a  pitcher  of  water. 

I  often  did  little  things  for  the  ladies,  brushed  and  settled  up 
their  tents,  or  got  them  a  pitcher  or  bucket  of  water.  I  never  felt 
that  it  hurt  my  dignity. 

After  I  had  brought  her  a  pitcher  of  water,  Mrs.Brown  said 
to  me,  *•  We  have  a  camp  meeting  at  Wesley  Grove  at  such  a  time, 
and  we  are  short  of  workers,  and  I  believe,  Amanda,  the  Lord 
would  bless  you  If  you  would  go  to  our  camp  meeting;  and  all  the 
monry  you  needed  would  be  at  your  disposal.'* 

••Thank  you,*'  I  said,  "there  are  several  who  have  asked  me 
about  going  to  different  camp  meetings.  But  you  know  I  have  to 
pray  about  it.  So  If  you  give  me  the  address  I  will  know  how  to 
go  when  I  get  home  and  get  still  before  the  Ix)rd,  so  as  to  know 
Just  where  He  wants  me  to  go,  for  when  one  says  *CJome  here,'  and 
another  *  There/  1  cannot  tell  which  way  or  place  the  liord  wants 
me  to  go.    But  when  I  get  home  and  get  still  I  can  know  His  voice." 

So  off  I  went  at  that.  The  day  bi'fore  the  camp  meeting 
closetl  I  met  Brotlier  laice  again. 

(1TO> 
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"  Now,  Sister  Smith/'  said  tie,  *'  I  have  a  church  at  St.  Johns- 
ville,  and  our  people  have  a  large  society  tent,  and  you  could  stay 
in  it,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  our  camp  meeting.  I 
will  give  you  my  address,  and  when  I  get  home  I  will  write  you 
and  give  you  all  the  directions  how  to  come,  so  you  will  have  no 
trouble." 

'*  All  right,  sir;  thank  you,**  1  said. 

The  meeting  closed,  and  I  never  had  heard  such  wonderful 
preaching  on  the  lino  of  holiness.  I  was  filled  and  thrilled.  80 
I  went  home  and  began  to  pray  and  ask  the  Lord  where  He  would 
have  me  go.  For  out  of  all  the  places  I  had  been  asked  to  visit,  I 
wanted  to  know  Just  where  He  would  have  me  go.  And  a  deep 
conviction  settled  down  uiK>n  me  that  I  was  to  go  to  Kennebunk. 
1  liked  Brother  Luce  and  Brother  Hunger,  and  their  families  were 
all  so  kind  to  me  while  at  Round  Lake.  Then  Brother  Luce  would 
RfMid  me  word  just  how  to  come.  But  to  my  surprise,  when  the 
letter  came  Brother  Tiuce  said,  "Sister  Smith,  I  am  not  well,  and 
our  |ieo[>Ie  have  decided  not  t-o  take  our  big  tent;  so  you  had  better 
not  come,  as  yon  are  a  stranger,  and  have  no  place  to  stop.** 

"Well,**  I  thought,  "all  right.  1  will  go  to  Wesley  Grove, 
where  Mrs.  Brown  wants  me  to  go.  Then  I  know  her,  and  like  to 
work  for  Itrr.     So  it  will  be  InMIit  Mian  going  to  Kennebunk.*' 

Then  the  conviction  to  go  to  Kennebunk  seemed  to  deepen, 
and  f  did  not  understand  it.  I  must  go  to  Kennebunk.  I  went 
to  the  Tx>rd  and  told  Him.  I  said,  "  Ijord,  I  would  be  willing  to 
go  to  Kennebunk,  but  Tliou  knowest  Brother  Luce  has  written 
and  told  me  not  to  come.  And  Thou  knowest  it  is  not  nice  to  go 
where  you  are  told  not  to  come.  And  if  T  do,  it  will  look  like 
impertinence  after  he  has  written  and  told  me  not  to  come.  So  I 
will  go  to  Wesley  Orove.  Mrs.  Brown  says  they  need  help  there. 
Then  I  have  workinl  for  Mrs.  Brown,  and  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  her,  and  that  would  be  lM*tt<*r  for  me.** 

This  time  Hatan  Iie1|>ed  me  a  little  bit.  He  said,  "Yes,  the 
reastm  you  want  to  go  U)  Wesley  On)ve  Is  becansi*  Mrs.  Brown 
offered  you  money,  and  that  is  all  you  are  going  there  for  —  money.*' 

Oht  how  horrible  it  seemed  as  I  thought  of  it.  And  I  knew  it 
was  not  so.  And  I  said,  "  Now,  Mr.  Satan,  that*s  a  lie,  and  I  will 
not  go  Ui  Wesley  drove  at  all.  I  am  going  straight  to  Keniie< 
bunk,  when*  they  Uild  me  not  to  come.  And  1  will  show  you  it's 
not  money  I'm  after. 


»♦ 
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I  didn't  know  how  much  it  would  take  for  me  to  go  to  Kenmv 
bunk.  1  had  boen  only  to  Phihidelphia.  Bo  on  Friday  nif^ht  I 
wont  to  old  John  Street  Church,  llrothcr  ItobortH  was  chuHi  loader 
there.  When  they  held  their  fiftieth  anniversary  they  had  made 
me,  with  a  number  of  others,  a  life  member,  so  I  often  used  to  go 
to  this  class. 

That  night  there  was  a  Mr.  Palmer  there.  He  was  a  very 
nice  man,  and  a  very  consistent  Christian.  When  the  meeting 
was  over,  tills  gentleman  went  to  put  me  on  the  Sixth  avenue 
cars.  He  said,  as  we  walked  along,  talking,  **  Sister  Smith,  for 
years  I  have  been  seeking  the  blessing  of  lieart  purity,  and  your 
testimony  to-night  helped  me.  But  why  is  it  I  do  not  seem  to  get 
out  into  the  full  light?  The  Lord  has  blessed  me,**  he  added, 
'*  and  I  have  some  means.  I  am  a  broker  on  Wall  street.  But  I 
have  consecrated  all  to  the  Ijord.  And  any  time  you  need  any 
help,  you  must  Just  let  me  know.** 

"Well,  sir,**  I  said,  "I  never  tell  anybody  but  the  Lord  about 
my  needs.  ITe  knows  all,  and  I  always  U;ll  Ilini  to  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  the  |>eople  to  help  me  when  1  need  it,  and  then  I  leave  it." 

Now,  somehow,  I  felt  that  the  liord  wanted  that  brother  to 
give  me  some  money,  for  I  did  not  have  quite  enough  to  go  to  Ken- 
nebunk.  So  I  said  good  night,  and  got  on  the  car  and  on  I  went. 
But  I  prayed  all  the  way,  and  after  I  got  home,  that  the  Lord 
would  trouble  that  man*s  heart,  for  1  felt  that  he  was  disobeying 
the  Spirit,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  he  could  not  come  out 
into  the  light  of  full  salvation.  You  must  not  keep  back  the  full 
price  of  loyal  obedience  to  Qod,  and  yet  exiK'ct  Him  ti>  bless  you. 
And  yet  how  often  do  we  ftnd  persons  doing  this  very  thing.  Then 
they  wonder  why  they  do  not  get  on.  The  Lord  help  someone 
who  reads  this  to  see  the  truth. 

I  felt  somehow  all  the  time  that  that  man  was  the  one  that 
was  to  help  me  out.  So  next  morning  I  got  down  and  prayed 
again.  Aiul  tlien  I  got  up  and  b4*gan  to  get  my  tilings  riMidy.  I 
was  doing  some  ironing.  All  at  once  1  liear«l  soiii«'iMie  come  run- 
ning upstairs  very  quickly.  When  he  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
he  called  out,  *' Sister  Smith!  ** 

**  Yes,**  I  said.    Who  should  it  be  but  this  very  brother. 

'*!  had  an  errand  uptown  this  morning,**  said  he,  *'and  I 
thought  I  would  run  in  and  see  you.*' 

Now  he  had  never  l>een  to  my  house  before  in  his  life.    8o  I 
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said,  **The  Lord  sent  him.'*  1  said  to  liim,  *«8it  down,  Brother 
Palmer."    "Well,'*  ho  said,  "  I  haven't  much  time." 

But  he  did  sit  down  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  said,  **  1 
wantiHl  to  give  you  a  little  money.*' 

**  Amen,**  said  I.  *'  You  might  as  well  have  done  it  last  night. 
T1mt*p  what  th<^  liord  told  yon  lo  do.*' 

**  WHI,  yrs.**  ho  wiid. 

It  was  juRt  onouf^li,  with  what  I  had,  U)  got  mo  a  round  trip 
tickot  Ui  KoiHiohunk  (*ain|>  M<M'ting.     PraiNo  tlio  IjordI 

Then  we  got  down  on  our  knees  and  praytMl.  1  said,  *'  Now, 
brother,  you  might  just  as  well  settle  this  thing.  The  Lord  is 
willing  to  bless  you.  Why  dim't  you  let  him?  Why  not  be  obedi- 
ent now?    The  fjord  can  do  it  now  if  you  will  just  trust  II im.*' 

8o  while  kneeling  it  came  to  me  to  sing  a  verse  or  two  of  that 
old  hymn  of  Charles  Wesley's: 

**  Come,  O,  Thou  traveler  unknown, 
Whom  still  I  lipid  but  cannot  see. 
My  company  before  is  gone, 
And  I  am  loft  alono  with  Thco,'*  etc. 

After  singing  I  said  to  him,  "  Now,  Brother  Palmer,  pray  and 
let  go." 

8o  he  did.  My!  how  he  prayed!  The  U)rd  broke  him  all 
down.  He  got  blessed  while  he  was  praying.  I  prayed  a  little 
and  then  1  sang  the  next  verse: 

*'  In  vain  Thou  strugglest  to  get  free, 
I  never  will  unloose  my  hold; 
Thou  art  the  man  that  died  for  me, 

The  siH'rol.  of  Thy  love  unfold. 
Thy  morrioM  novor  sinill  roniovo. 
Thy  nature  and  Thy  name  is  Ijovo." 

Then  the  blo.sR(Ml  Spirit  foil  u|K)n  him,  and  he  launched  out 
lnU»  light  and  liborly.  Oh  I  lu»w  ho  praised  Iho  liord.  What  a 
morning  that  was  in  that  little  altic  room  on  Amity  street.  "And 
still  there's  more  to  follow." 

In  a  few  days  after  Mils  I  was  off  to  Kennobunk.  I  loft  New 
York  by  the  Pall  Uivor  Line  at  five  o'clock  r.  m.  When  I  got  on 
the  boat,  to  my  sur])riso  whom  should  I  meet  but  Sister  Clark. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "Sister  Smith,  whore  are  you  going?'* 
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'*I  am  going  to  Kconebunk  Camp  Meeting.  Where  are  you 
going?  "  "  Well,  praise  tlie  Tjord/*  slio  said,  **  ttiere  is  where  ( am 
going.** 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  together  on  the  boat.  We 
tallced  and  prayed  and  sang.  There  were  a  number  of  very  nice 
ladies,  who  soemod  to  enjoy  Sister  Olurk's  tnllv  und  pruyfrs.  We 
sliould  have  got  into  liostou,  at  the  old  Providence  de|)ot,  at  eiglit 
A.  If.,  so  as  to  talce  the  train  there  for  Kennebiink.  But  on 
account  of  a  fog  the  lM>ut  di«l  not  get  in  on  i\nu\  ho  w<%  w«'re  tiMi 
minutes  late  for  the  train.  Then  we  had  to  wait  till  twelve  o'clock, 
noon,  before  there  was  another  train.  Well.  I  was  going  to  gta  my 
ticket  and  go  on  the  boat  from  Boston.  It  was  chea|)er  that  way. 
Bat  Sister  Clark  said: 

*'Now  don*t  do  that.  Sister. Smith.  You  will  lose  two  days  of 
the  camp  meeting  if  you  do  that.    Qo  right  on  now  with  me.*' 

Well,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  do  it,  yet  I  didn't  have  money 
enough.  But  she  said,  *'I  think  you  had  better  do  it.  I  think 
you  hiid  better  go  right  on  with  me." 

So  after  talking  awhile  I  decided  to  buy  my  ticket  and  go 
with  her.  That  left  me  only  fifty  cents.  After  I  got  my  ticket  and 
sat  down,  oh!  how  Si^tan  attacked  me.  lie  said,  "  Now  you  have 
been  getting  on,  and  the  Lord  has  been  leading  you  all  the  way. 
Bat  now  you  have  got  out  of  the  Lord's  hands.  You  have  got  into 
Mrs.  Clark's  hands.    She  is  leading  you  now." 

Oh!  I  felt  dreadful.  I  wished  I  had  not  set^n  Mrs.  Clark.  I 
wished  1  had  not  come  on  the  boat.  Oh!  to  think  the  Ijord  had 
blessed  me  so  much,  and  now  I  had  got  right  outof  His  hands,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  I  do  not  suppose  Sister  Clark  ever 
knew  how  bad  I  felt.    I  could  have  cried. 

After  I  walked  about  a  little  while,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Clark,  "  I 
have  Miss  Sarah  Clapp'M  address." 

She  lived  on  Winter  street,  l^iston.  T  had  met  her  at  the 
camp  meeting  at  Round  Lake,  and  she  had  given  me  thi.saddri'as, 
and  told  uu^  if  1  ever  came  to  liostiui  I  must  call  and  st^e  her.  So 
I  said,  *'  I  think  I  will  go  and  see  Miss  Clapp.'* 

*'  Very  well,'*  she  said,  **  I  will  stay  here  and  mind  the  things. 
Be  sure  you  get  back  in  time.*' 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

So  I  went  out  and  took  the  car  and  went  to  MissCIapp'a. 
How  glad  she  was  to  see  me.    She  had  got  the  blessing  at  the 
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Bound  Lake  Camp  Meeting,  and  she  was  praising  the  Lord,  and 
saying  how  nicely  the  Lord  had  kept  her,  and  how  she  had  been 
getting  on  since  she  had  got  back  to  Boston.  She  got  me  some 
lunch.  We  sang  and  had  a  little  prayer  together,  then  she  brought 
something  to  me  and  said,  "  I  want  you  to  take  this.  The  Lord 
wants  mc  to  give  it  to  you.  But  you  must  not  look  at  it  until  you 
get  in  the  cars.*' 

Well,  I  was  in  a  fidget,  beenuse  I  wanted  to  see  what  it  was. 
80  she  sent  a  little  girl  with  n\v  to  put  mi*  on  the  right  car  that 
would  take  me  right  to  the  depot.  Oht  how  I  did  want  to  look  at 
what  she  had  given  me.  But  she  had  made  me  promise  hot  to 
look  at  it,  so  I  did  not.  When  I  did  look  at  it,  I0  and  behold,  it 
was  a  Ave  dollar  bill!    So  another  triumph  for  Jesus. 

We  arrived  at  Kennebunk  at  nine  o'clock  p.  M.  Sister  Clark 
had  friends  that  were  looking  for  her,  so  they  met  her  at  the  depot. 
Of  course  when  we  got  to  the  grounds  the  meeting  was  over,  and 
all  the  people  were  in  their  tents.  I  had  the  company  of  Sister 
Clark  and  her  friend  as  far  as  the  stand,  or  auditorium.  Then 
Sister  Clark  said,  "Sister  Smith,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

**  I  don't  know." 

The  lady  was  with  her  said,  "  T  wish  I  had  room  for  you,  Mrs. 
Smith,  1  would  take  you  in.  But  really  I  have  only  room  for  Sister 
Clark." 

**  If  I  could  And  the  lodging  tent,"  I  said,  *'  I  might  inquire 
whether  I  could  get  a  place  for  the  night." 

But  she  said  she  did  not  know  really  where  to  direct  me.  80 
the  man  set  my  trunk  down,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  end  of  a  long 
bench  beside  it.    There  was  one  or  two  lights  burning. 

**  Now  then,"  the  Devil  said,  '*  If  you  had  gone  on  the  boat  as 
you  first  thought,  and  had  not  followed  Sistrr  Clark,  3'ou  would 
have  ^ot  lien*  hi  the  day  Mmo,  and  it  would  have  hvvn  much  bet- 
ter. Then,  bt^sidcs,  you  might  have  done  some  good  work  for  God 
on  the  boat.  It  is  all  well  enough  for  Mrs.  Clark. .  She  had  friends 
looking  out  for  her.  But  no  one  here  knows  you."  "That  is  so," 
I  said,  "arid  I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  go  on  the  boat." 

One  might  have  thought  he  was  wonderfully  interested  for  the 
poor  sinnrrs  on  the  boat.  What  a  pity  I  had  not  gone  and  talked 
to  tlioMc  |MH)ple  as  he  said.  Ohl  how  subtle  his  suggestions.  How 
he  likes  to  tantalize  you  about  what  you  might  have  done,  especi- 
ally after  the  opiiortunity  is  past.    He  does  it  to  get  your  eye 
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tiiriKMl  oil  :i  inLsUkis  or  <»ii  ilu*.  .sskIiickh  (if  yiiiir  li<Mirl,  because  you 
have  made  a  mlslaki',  and  how  many  i^hh*  bouIh  ho  brings  Into 
bondage  righl  al  litis  iMiint.  I  sal  Ihere,  and  iu  my  heart  I  cried. 
But  somehow  I  felt  I  was  right  in  coming.  So  I  said,  ''Lord, 
help  me  to  learn  the  lesson.  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  sleep  undei 
the  stand.** 

80  in  my  mind  1  began  l4>  flx  about  which  way  I  should  lay 
my  head.  There  was  a  great  pile  of  leaves  and  some  straw  under 
the  stand,  to  be  kept  dry  in  eas<i  it  should  rain.  80  my  imagim^d 
bed  was  made.  Then  I  thought,  *M  wonder  if  there  arc  any  pigs 
about  here,  and  if  they  would  disturb  me.** 

Then  I  began  to  feel  a  little  afraid,  and  I  said,  '*  Tx)rd,  help  me, 
and  do,  please  send  some  one  to  me.'* 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  I  saw  a  door  open  away 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds;  a  man  came  out  and  walked 
to  where  I  Wiis  sitting.  A  moment  later,  and  out  came  a  sister. 
She  said,  "Brother  M.,  where  are  you  going?" 

'*  Oh!  **  he  said,  '*  1  think  1  S4^e  someone  here!  so  1  am  looking 
about.*' 

By  that  time  he  was  quite  up  to  me.  '*  Why,  is  this  Amanda 
Smith?*' 

"Ye8,**Isaid. 

"Sister  A.,**  he  called,  '*here  is  Sister  Amanda  Smith.  Praise 
the  Lord.  Oh!  now  1  see  why  the  Lord  sent  me  out  hero.  1  had 
no  especial  business,  but  it  seemed  I  must  come  down  here  and 
look  about.     Praise  the  Ijord.*' 

We  had  a  praising  time  of  it.  They  took  me,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, to  the  tent.  It  was  a  large  society  tent,  and  there  were  several 
families  together.  They  had  a  large  upstairs,  and  they  said  they 
could  accommodate  me  for  the  night  anyhow.  I  was  so  thankful. 
I  had  an  elegant  bed,  and  was  so  comfortable.  In  the  morning 
when  they  had  all  gone  downstairs  I  got  on  my  knees  and  .said, 
"Now,  Lord,  thiss<'ems  like  the  very  place  when^  Thou  wantest 
me  to  stay.  Hut  tlu^y  have  said  they  could  accomnunlate  me 
only  to-night.  Now  if  Thou  dost  want  me  to  stay  here,  make 
them  ask  me  when  I  go  downstairs,  to  stay.     Amen." 

In  the  morning  I  arose  and  went  downstairs.  We  had  family 
prayers.  What  a  time  we  had.  It  was  not  strange  to  have  a  bap- 
tism of  the  Spii  it  fall  upon  us  in  those  days  while  at  family  prayers 
and  praising  the  liord. 
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Whrn  the  breakfiisl  wns ovor  I  said,  "Now  can  you  iell  mc 
where  the  office  is  where  I  can  go  to  inquire  about  getting  a  tent, 
and  some  straw  to  flit  my  ticlc  and  pillow?*' 

**  Oh  I  you  are  not  going  away,  are  you?" 

**  Well,  you  know  you  were  only  to  accommodate  me  till  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  out  of  doors  last  night.'* 

*'  Well,  were  you  comfortable  where  you  slept  last  night?  *' 

••Ohiyes.** 

"  Very  wclL    You  just  stay  where  you  are." 

Oh!  dldn*t  I  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men.  No  wonder  Job  said, 
'*  And  these  are  only  parts  of  His  ways.'*    Hallelujah! 

Here  I  must  sp<Mik  of  Sister  Clark's  help  when  I  was  greatly 
tempted  because  the  people  gazed  at  me  and  followed  me  about 
from  place  to  place  and  Just  stared  at  me. 

Under  this  trial  I  learned  the  meaning  of  the  thirty-second 
and  thirty-third  verses  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Hebrews. 

It  was  one  Sunday.  There  had  been  a  great  crowd  nil  day, 
and  everywhere  I  would  go  a  crowd  would  follow  me.  If  1  went 
into  a  tent  they  would  surround  it  and  stay  till  I  came  out,  then 
they  would  follow  me.  Sometimes  I  would  slip  Into  a  tent  away 
from  them.  Then  I  would  Bov  tliem  |>eep  in,  anti  if  they  saw  me 
they  would  say,  **Oh!  here  is  the  colored  woman.  Look!"  Then 
the  rush!  So  after  dinner  I  managed  to  get  away.  I  went  into  a 
friend's  t(»nt  and  said,  **  Let  me  lie  down  here  out  of  sight  a  little 
while." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  '*  the  people  do  not  seem  to  have  any  man- 
ners.   I  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

So  I  got  down  on  the  floor  under  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  I 
could  see  them  as  they  would  pass  by,  and  hear  them  say,  "Where 
is  she,  the  colored  woman?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  she  is  In  lirre,"  someone  would 
say.  But  I  kept  still.  AlKiut  Ave  o'clock  the  people  began  to 
leave  the  ground.  So  about  rIx  I  Bt«*pped  out  and  went  down  lo 
the  Spring.  I  met  Sister  Clark.  She  said,  "Sister  Smith,  have 
you  had  your  supper?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "there  is  something  the  matter  with  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

"The  p«»ople  have  followed  me  about  all  day,  and  have  stared 
at  me.    Somehow  1  feel  so  bad  and  uncomfortable." 
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**  Wdl/*  she  8<iid»  laughing,  **don*t  you  know  the  WihW  sa}^ 
•  You  arc  to  Iw  a  gaxiug  slock? *  ** 

"No,"  I  said,  "is  il  in  tlie  Bible?" 

"Yes." 

"An  riglit,  T  can  setUe  it  then." 

8he  wiMit  to  tlie  dining  hall  tosuppi'r,  and  I  went  down  in  the 
w<io(l8  hy  niysi*1f,  and  there  1  had  it  out.  I  told  the  Ix>rd  how 
mean  I  felt  because  the  pcHjple  had  looked  at  me.  I  prayed, 
"  llrip  me  l4i  throw  olT  that  mean  feeling,  and  give  me  grace  to  Xm 
a  gazing  stock.*'  And  after  I  had  prayed,  I  remained  kneeling 
and  thinking  it  all  over.  All  at  once  a  thought  came  to  me: 
"The  other  day  when  3'ou  were  carrying  the  clothes  home  you 
saw  a  crowd  standing  and  looking  in  at  a  window  on  Broadway, 
New  York,  at  a  picture.'* 

"Yes.** 

"  And  you  went  up  with  the  crowd  and  looked  at  it  too.** 

"Yes." 

"You  heard  the  remarks  of  the  people,  and  the  approvals  and 
disapprovals.** 

"Yes."  I  said. 

"  Did  that  pioture  say  anything?'* 

"No.** 

"  Did  it  Injure  iU  beauty?  '* 

"No,  Lord;  I  see  it.*' 

I  got  up  and  went  on  double  quick  to  the  tent.  I  praised  the 
Ix)rd.  I  laughed,  and  cried,  and  shouted.  It  was  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  real.  The  next  morning  at  the  eight  o'clock  meeting  I  got 
up  and  shouted,  "  I  have  got  the  victory!  Everybody  come  and 
look  at  me!    Praise  the  Lord!** 

I  was  free  as  a  bird. 

"  What  a  wonderful  Saviour  is  Jesus,  my  Jesus, 
What  a  wonderful  Saviour  is  Jesus,  my  Lord!*' 

At  this  same  camp  meeting  the  IxynX  cured  a  good  old  brother, 
Jacob  C,  of  prejudice.  He  was  a  well-to-do  man,  and  had  lived 
m  Maine  all  his  life.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  many  colored 
persons,  and  never  cared  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  when 
he  could  help  it.  If  he  had  any  business  to  do  with  them,  he 
would  always  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  away.  So  now, 
when  be  saw  me  about  in  the  meetings  he  was  much  disturbed. 
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but  still  he  felt  thiil  ho  needed  the  blessing,  and  had  come  to 
camp  meeting  for  that  purpose.  Whenever  the  invitation  was 
given  for  those  who  wanti*d  a  clean  heart,  he  would  go  forward 
and  kneel  down.  But  then  the  black  woman  would  be  In  every 
mi^eting;  would  sing,  or  pray,  or  U^stif}'.  He  could  not  get  on. 
Then  the  Hoi}'.  Spirit  had  showed  him  the  filthy  use  of  tobacco, 
and  he  thought  he  never  could  give  that  up.  lie  had  xmnX  it 
from  a  Inty  t(*n  years  old;  and  he  was  now  about  sixty.  lie  said  he 
hail  never  bcH'n  without  it  a  day  all  these  years;  and  if  he  failed 
to  gia  it  on  Saturday,  he  would  go  into  a  drug  store  on  his  way  to 
church  on  Sunday  morning  and  get  it,  and  pay  for  it  on  Monday. 
What  a  slave!  He  was  a  class-leader,  and  he  said  he  felt  he 
fi(*eded  to  be  fixed  up  a  bit. 

So  he  did,  I  should  say.  One  morning  under  a  powerful  ser- 
mon by  Rev.  B.  F.  Pomeroy,  of  the  Troy  Conference,  he  was  led 
to  make  a  full  surrender  of  himself.  When  Brother  Pomeroy 
invited  them  forward,  tliis  man  went.  He  had  got  the  victory 
while  praying  in  the  woods,  over  his  prejudice  against  me  an  hour 
or  two  before.  But  the  tobacco  stuck.  He  had  It  in  his  mouth, 
and  when  he  knelt  there  the  Spirit  said  to  him,  *'Can  you  give  up 
that  tobacco?**  And  I  saw  him  when  he  dug  a  hole  In  the  straw 
and  leaves  and  UMik  his  tobacco  out  of  his  mouth,  put  it  down, 
covered  it  over  and  got  on  it  with  his  knees!  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Ixird  poured  in  his  heart  the  blessing  of  full  salvation. 
My!  how  heshoutrd! 

It  was  a  wonderful  meeting  that  afternoon.  The  first  thing 
he  saw  when  he  got  up  and  stood  on  his  feet,  he  said,  was  the 
colored  woman  standing  on  a  bench  with  both  hands  up,  singing 
'*AI1  I  want  is  a  little  more  faith  in  Jesus.**  And  he  said  every 
hit  of  prejudice  was  goni',  and  the  love  of  God  was  in  his  heart, 
and  he  thought  I  waH  just  iMMiuliful! 

1  saw  him  the  n(*xt  year,  and  lie  was  still  saved.  And  he  sat 
down  by  me  in  the  dining  hall  at  the  table  and  gave  me  twt»  dol- 
lars; and  he  Sjiid  the  past  year  had  been  the  best  year  of  his  life. 
Oh,  how  happy  he  was!    Goil  bless  him.     Amen. 

I  think  it  was  June  21,  1871.  1  remember  the  great  railroad 
accident  at  Ilcvier.  I  got  into  BosU)n  fn>m  Martha*s  Vineyard.  ( 
was  anxious  to  catch  the  five  p.  m.  train.  It  left  Ik)sl4iii,  and 
Ktopped  at  Hamilton,  atmut  seven  o'clock.  Then  the  next  train  did 
Mot  leave  till  seven  thirty,  and  that  would  not  arrive  at  the  camp 
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meeting  till  about  nine  o'clock;  and  as  I  had  never  been  there  I 
was  anxious  to  get  there  as  early  as  I  could.  But  the  man  that  I 
had  got  to  take  my  trunk  was  late,  and  just  as  1  had  got  into  the 
station  the  train  was  moving  out. 

*'0h,  my!"  I  said,  **1  wanted  to  go  on  that  train.*'    The 
porti^r  said,  **  You  are  too  late  now." 

**  When  will  the  next  one  go  out  to  the  camp  meeting?  " 
**  Seven  thirty,"  hesaid,  **and  will  arrive  about  nine  o'clock." 
**Oh,"  I  said,  *M'm  so  sorry.  1  wrote  1  would  be  on  that  train." 
There  were  a  number  of  persons  who  had  come  to  say  good-bye 
to  loved  ones,  parents,  and  children,  and  friends;  and  as  the  train 
moved  off,  handkerchiefs  were  waved  and  kisses  were  thrown, 
and  the  last  good-bye  said,  and  the  train  passed  out  of  the  station, 
and  I  felt  as  though  I  would  cry,  I  was  so  disappointed.  But  that 
distippointment  saved  my  life.  We  left  I^ton  on  the  next  train, 
a  lively  company  of  camp  meeting  folks.  A  number  were  just 
going  for  the  Sabbath.  I  met  a  number  of  friends  who  knew  me, 
and  we  had  some  singing  on  the  iruin,  and  I  was  feeling  glad  and 
happy,  after  all  my  disappointment.  We  went  at  full  speed,  and 
all  at  once  the  train  suddenly  stopped.  Wc  sang  on  and  waited 
for  it  to  start.  We  didn*t  know  what  the  trouble  was.  A  half 
hour  passed;  still  we  did  not  move  on.  Some  of  the  men  went  out, 
and  we  thought  when  they  came  back  we  would  know  what  the 
trouble  was.  Another  half  hour  passed,  and  they  did  not  come 
back.  Then  some  of  the  women  saiid,  **  Let's  go  out  and  see." 
So  several  of  us  got  out  and  walked  down  the  track  and  met  sev- 
eral coming,  who  said  there  was  a  great  accident  at  Heavier.  Our 
train  had  stop()ed  about  a  mile  away,  this  side  of  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred. 

I,  with  several  others,  walked  to  the  scene,  and  as  we  drew  near 
the  fire  was  ntaring,  and  the  Nhouts  for  hrip  and  the  groans  of 
the  dying  and  wounded  were  S(>mething  beyond  description. 
Revier  was  only  a  small  way  station;  there  wtui  no  drug  store,  and 
no  huus<'S  t4»get  any  help  from.  They  Uiok  olf  the  doors  of  the 
few  houses  that  stood  round,  and  the  shutters,  and  everything 
they  could  get  hold  of.  Some  were  scalded;  some  were  burned; 
others  with  broken  limbs;  and  we  were  helpless;  we  had  nothing. 
I  could  only  weep  and  pray.  I  thought  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  in  not  letting  the  man  get  my  trunk  in  time,  and  then  the 
words  of  this  Psalm  came  to  my  mind  with  much  force.  *  A 
thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right 
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hand;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thcc.**    Oh,  how  I  did  praiso  my 
loving  Father,  God. 

They  succeeded  somehow  in  getting  the  track  clear,  and  our 

train  passed  on.     We  arrived  at  the  camp-ground  between  twelve 

and  one  o'clock  at  night.    Sunday  was  a  »id  day,  though  many 

who  wer<»  on  the  ground  knew  nothing  of  the  accident,  yet  ii 

S(*emed  (4>  cast  a  shadow.     Hut  ilie  li<»rd  wti8  with  uh  and  liel|>ed. 

How  well  I  rememb<T  jiome  of  the  dear  friends.     My  home  was 

with  Mrs.  .lami^  Musso.   in   their  pretty  cottage.      The  lovely 

meetings  wr  had!     I  remember  Mrs.  McGec,  of  lk)8lon,  and  old 

Father  Waite,  of  Ipswich.    One  day,  going  into  the  dining  tent,  he 

introduced   me  to  the  i>eoplc  as  the  *' Fifteenth  Amendment.** 

That  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  that  bill.     I  also  remember 

Father  Snow,  of  l^ton,  Sarah  and  Laura  Clapp,  and  dear  Beenic 

Hamilton,  and  the  wonderful  tent  meeting.    She  asked  me  to  go 

with  her  to  a  little  quiet  meeting  in  a  cottage.     It  was  not  to  be  a 

large  meeting;  only  a  few  hungry  ones  who  wanted  help  specially. 

The  meeting  was  to  be  held  only  an  hour;  but  we  never  closed  it 

from  half  past  two  till  six  o'clock,  and  we  could  hardly  close  then; 

and  if  ever  I  saw  God  tiike  hold  of  a  meeting  and  control  it,  it  was 

that  afternoon.    More  than  a  score  of  souls  were  swept  into  the 

fountain  of  cleansing.    Some  p^'ople  were  convicted  for  pardon 

and  for  purity  on  the  s|X)t,  and  yielded  to  God,  and  God  saved. 

Truly  it  was  realized,  *'  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened;  seek  and  ye 

shall  And;  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  for  every  one  that  asketh, 

receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh, 

II  is  opened.**    The  most  of  the  time  I  stood  on  my  feet  and 

exhorted,  and  sang,  and  talked,  and  prayed.    When  I  got  out  and 

went  to  start  home,   I  ccnild  scarcely  walk.     I  was  thoroughly 

exhausted.     I  had  a  cup  of  U*a,  and  lay  down  a  while,  and  was 

ready  for  amithfr  pitelieil  ImlMiv     ilUtry  to  (ItMlt 

Thorns  were  wonderful  days.  One  does  not  see  it  in  that 
fashion  now.  Oh,  how  we  need  the  mighty  Holy  Ghost  power 
iha^i  they  had  at  IVnh'cost! 

•'  It  was  while  they  all  were  praying. 
It  was  while  thej'  all  were  praying, 
It  was  while  they  all  were  praying 
And  believing  it  would  come. 
Came  the  power,  lUv  |K)wer, 
Game  the  |H)wer  that  Jesus  promised  should  come  down.** 
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One  day,  jiisi  before  the  camp  meeting  closed,  Ilev.  Dr.  Ciish 
man,  who  was  thiMi  Principal  of  the  Ladit^B*  St^minary  at  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.,  came  to  me  and  said:  "Sister  Smith,  have  you  ever 
been  to  Lindenville,  Vt.  ?  *'    I  said,  **  No.*' 

"Well,*'  said  he,  **that  is  my  homo,  not  far  from  there.  Our 
camp  meeting  bi'gins  such  a  day  (naming  the  day),  and  I  b4»liovc 
the  Ix)rd  would  have  you  go  to  that  meeting.  I  think  3'ou  would 
do  us  good.  I  have  to  leave  to-night,"  he  continued,  **or  in  I  he 
morning,  but  I  will  give  you  the  din^ctions  how  to  come."  tki  1 
told  the  Lord  if  He  wanted  mc  to  go  to  Lindenville,  and  would 
give  mc  the  money,  I  would  take  that  as  an  indication  of  Ilis  will. 
80  the  money  came  all  right. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  off.  I  didn't  stop 
to  eat  my  breakfast;  I  thought  I  would  wait  till  I  got  there.  I 
left  Hamilton  about  six  a.  m.  for  Boston,  so  as  to  get  as  early  a 
train  as  I  could.  I  had  no  idea  where  Vermont  was,  much  less 
Lindenville.  I  was  as  green  as  a  peal  I  had  never  traveled  any 
distance,  and  coming  from  New  York  to  l{o6ton»  and  (hen  to 
Martha's  Vineyard,  was  the  biggest  thing  I  had  ever  done,  f 
expected  to  get  to  Lindenville  about  t«ui  o'clock  A.  m.  When  I  got 
to  the  station  at  Boston,  I  went  to  the  ticket  office  and  asked  for  a 
ticket  to  Lindenville,  Vt.  The  man  said,  "You  won't  have  time 
to  get  a  ticket;  the  train  is  Just  moving  out."  I  turned  and  said 
to  the  man,  "  Put  on  my  trunk,  quick! " 

He  pitched  it  on,  and  I  got  on^  I  think  it  was  the  eight-fifteen 
train  in  the  morning.  When  the  conductor  came  I  told  him  I 
didn't  have  time  to  get  a  ticket,  so  paid  him  what  he  asked.  1 
said  to  him,  "  1  didn't  get  my  trunk  checked;  will  you  please  look 
in  the  baggage  car  and. tell  me  if  you  see  such  a  trunk?  "  describing 
the  trunk  as  best  1  could.  In  a  little  while  he  came  through,  and 
said,  "Madame,  there  is  so  much  baggage  piled  up  that  1  cannot 
tell,  exactly,  but  from  the  description  you  give  I  think  it  is  there: 
it  will  be  all  right."  80  I  wuh  coutenUMl.  Ten  o'clo<*.k  came, 
and  I  y/iis  not  at  Lindenville.  Eleven  o'clock  —  twelve  o'clock  — 
not  yet.  Then  I  began  to  get  hungry.  I  saw  no  place  where  I 
could  get  even  an  apple.  Then  I  wondered  if  I  had  not  made  a 
mistake  after  all.  So  the  Devil  thought  this  was  his  chance,  and 
he  assailed  me  fiercely: 

"  You  don't  know  if  you  are  on  the  right  train." 

")^o,"l8aid,  "I  do  not." 
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*' You  ought  not  to  have  come  without  getting  a  ticl(oi.** 

••No,"  I  said.  **  I  suppose  not."  Tlien  I  tliought.  '•Well,  I 
askeil  tlie  Ijonl  alwut  it,*'  and  then  he  said,  **  You  prayed,  but 
you  didn't  pray  enough." 

••Perhaps  T  didn't,"  I  tliought. 

Then  a  gentleman  got  in,  and  he  looked  very  pleasant,  and  1 
thought  I  Mfould  ask  him  if  I  was  on  the  right  train  to  Linden- 
ville,  Vt.  Bo  I  went  to  him  and  said,  **  You  will  excuse  nie,  sir, 
but  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  the  train  that  g(M's  to  Linden- 
ville,  Vt?" 

He  said  very  sharply,  ••!  don't  know."  Then  everybody 
seemed  to  look  at  me.  All  the  people  setrmed  so  strange.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  had  never  seen  that  kind  of  people  before.  And 
they  seemed  as  though  they  had  not  seen  many  of  my  kind  before! 
My!  how  they  stared  at  me!  After  a  while  a  lady  got  on,  and  1 
thought  I  would  ask  her.  And  I  snid,  *•  Madame,  will  you  tell  me 
If  this  train  goes  to  Lindenville,  Vt.  ?  " 

She  puUe^  herself  up,  and  said,  '•  I  don't  know."  Then  I 
thought  I  would  ask  the  conductor,  but  he  sailed  thn)ugh  in  such 
a  rush  that  I  couldn't  ask  him.  Then  the  Devil  said,  '*  You  think 
the  Ijord  wanted  you  to  go  to  Tjindenville,  Vt.;  but  if  tlie  Tiord 
wanted  you  to  go,  somelKwly  would  know  if  you  are  on  tin*  riglit 
train,  and  be  able  lo  tell  you."  And  I  thought,  '*  Yes,  that  is  so; 
it  does  seem  so."  And  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  never  got  to 
Lindenville,  Vt.,  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  alxnit  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  a  station,  and  Uev.  Mr. 
Luce  and  his  wife  and  children  got  on,  and  they  spied  me,  and 
Brother  Luce  came  up,  and  said,  "Why,  Amanda  Bmith,  where 
are  you  going?" 

••To  Lindenville,  Vt.,  sir." 

••Well,"  said  In*,  **  we  go  as  far  as  St.  .lohnsville.  Then  we 
arc  going  up  to  Lindenville  on  Sunday  to  the  camp  meeting.** 

I  was  so  glad.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  had  anything  to 
eat.  I  told  him  no,  and  they  gave  me  some  lunch,  and  that 
helped  me. 

When  we  got  to  Lindenville,  Dr.  Cushan  was  there  and  met 
me  at  the  station,  and  hunted  for  my  trunk  high  and  low;  bu(  he 
could  not  find  it;  there  wiui  no  such  trunk  there.  And  I  had  to 
sUiy  just  with  the  clothes  that  I  had  on,  and  had  traveled  in,  up 
till  the  next  Saturday. 
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Well,  wc  went  \o  llio  camp  mocling  nl  liiiulriiville.  Wo  bad 
a  g<MMl  limo.  The  FiOnl  blessed  mo  very  (i:roal1y.  It  was  viTy 
prim  ill  vc,  but  tbc  |H*op1«*  won*  vi  ry  boarly  and  kind. 

I  remembor  Rev.  Mr.  McCann  was  Presiding  Elder,  and  bad 
cbargc  of  tbe  meeting.  I  sball  never  forget  the  lecture  be  pave 
me  tbe  morning  1  left.  lie  was  very  much  afraid  tbat  1  would  be 
si)oi1ed;  and  1  remember  as  1  sat  before  bim,  be  cbarged  me  with 
vehemence;  when  be  told  incidents  wliere  colored  pt'Ople  bad  been 
made  a  gtMnl  d«'a1  of,  and  bow  Miey  came  down,  and  bow  lliey 
were  spoiled,  and  bow  it  affected  ibem,  and  hurt  their  inflnence. 
1  smiled,  and  lie  went  on  with  bis  charge.  l\H)p1o  pitied  me  for 
hisgreat  solicitude,  and  I  felt  that  bis  tabor  was  in  vain.  There 
I  sat  in  the  congregation,  and  it  was  his  farewell  remarks,  as  tbe 
camp  meeting  bad  closed  that  morning.  I  didn't  know  whether 
to  staiy  for  another  ramp  meeting,  or  whether  to  go.  Borne  lau^Hied, 
and  others  seemed  to  fe(*l  sorry,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do;  but  I 
prayed  mightily.  Rut  the  Lord  kept  me,  and  none  of  these  tbiiii^s 
have  come  u|)on  me.     TTow  1  praise  Ilim! 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  lk)ston.  Dr.  Cushan  went  to  the 
store  and  got  me  some  things  to  help  me  through  Sunday.  I  was 
entertained  at  the  homo  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Auburndale.  I  spoke 
several  times  on  Sunday.  Sunday  night  we  had  a  very  precious 
meeting  at  the  Methodist  Church;  so  that  I  went  home  cheered 
in  heart,  though  I  had  no  trunk.  I  went  to  my  room,  and  just  as 
1  was  getting  ready  for  bed  1  tiiought  to  myself,  *'  I  must  make  a 
very  special  prayer  for  my  trunk.'*  So  I  knelt  to  pray,  and  tbit 
words  of  John  15:7  came  forcibly  to  my  mind:  **  If  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  you  sball  ask  what  you  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you."  And  1  said,  "Now,  Ix)rd,  here  is  Thy 
word,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  1  believe  that  I  am  abiding  in  Thee, 
and  that  Thy  word  is  abiding  in  me.  And  now,  lx)rd,  i'm  going 
to  ask  you  about  my  trunk.  Orant  me  this  |»ctition,  that  I  will 
either  get  my  trunk,  or  bear  from  it  to-morrow.'* 

Then  these  words  came  to  me:  '*lf  thou  canst  believe  all 
things  are  possible  with  them  that  believe."  And  I  said,  "Lord, 
I  believe  I  will  get  my  trunk  to-morrow." 

Just  then  Satan  said,  clearly,  "That  trunk  has  been  gone  a 
week,  and  you  have  hunted  for  it  high  and  low,  and  Dr.  Cushan, 
and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  other  friends,  have  looked  for  it;  you 
have  sent  telegrams,  and  you  have  not  beard  a  word  of  it;  and 
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now,  for  you  to  say  you  bellovf  you  will  g«'t  It  lo-morrow,  is  pre- 
sumption; and  when  pfoplt*  nrv  sanetiniHl  und  not  presumptuous, 
they  never  8uy  unythin«r  till  tln'v  know  il." 

And  then  I  began  to  get  a  little  fright4M)ed.  1  said,  *'0h, 
Ixml,  Thou  knowest  1  do  not  mean  lo  be  presumptuous.  Hut 
somehow  or  othor  I  believe  I  will  get  my  trunk  Iti-inorrow;**  and 
every  time  I  said  "I  believe**  lo  Ood,  it  seemed  in  me  m}'  faith 
W21S  strengthened,  and  there  was  a  sweet  assurance  and  iM^acecame 
over  my  spirit  that  did  not  come  when  the  least  shadow  of  doubt 
would  try  to  enter  my  heart.  But  the  Tempter  hara.ssed  me.  Oh, 
how  he  harass(*d  me!  1  rose  fmm  my  knees,  and  went  over  U»  the 
little  stand  in  the  corner,  and  I  said,  '*TiOrd,  give  me  some  word 
to  help  me.'*  Then  1  op4med  my  Hible,  and  my  eyes  fell  on  these 
words:  **A  crooked  and  perverse  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign, 
and  there  shall  be  no  sign  given  them,**  and  1  shut  the  book,  and 
said,  **  Lord,  I  don*t  want  any  sign.  T  believe  I  will  get  my  trunk 
to-morrow.*'  Then  Satan  seemed  to  leave  me,  and  I  went  to  bed 
in  peace.     I  l>elieved  God  all  night. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the  thought  of  my  trunk  came 
iutomymind,andIsaid,'*Lord,IbelieveI  will  get  my  trunk  to-day." 

I  didn't  tell  anylxMly.  I  just  kept  it  heTore  the  Tiord.  T  went 
down  lo  breakfast.  Dr.  Hopkins  wassueh  a  kind  genlleiiian.  lie 
read  (he  Hible  for  family  prayer,  then  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  and 
:isked  the  Ij4)rd  so  earn(*stly  alwut  my  trunk.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  him  alHMit  what  I  had  believed  upstairs.  At  brt*akfast  he 
said,  **  Sister  Smith,  we  will  go  to  town  this  morning,  and  have 
another  S(>arch  for  your  trunk.**  This  was  Tuesday  morning. 
They  had  hunted  everywhere  Monday,  and  had  no  tidings. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  he  and  I  started  for  Hoston.  He 
Baid  t-o  me,  "Now,  Sister  Smith,  you  can  go  lo  Miss  Clapp's,  and 
I  will  go  to  the  baggaire  nnun  and  iiHpiire  if  they  have  heard  any- 
thing about  3'our  trunk." 

So  I  went  on  to  Miss  Clapp's.  10  Winter  street.  She  was  busy 
in  the  outer  room,  and  told  me  to  be  seated  in  the  ))arlor.  I  did 
BO.  After  awhile  sht;  called  out  and  said,  '*  Sister  Smith,  have  you 
heard  anything  about  your  trunk? " 

"No,"  I  said. 

Then  she  in  a  very  plf*asaid  manner  said,  "Well,  someliow  I 
li«*lieve  you  will  gt*t  it.  1  had  a  vali.se  lost  once,  and  it  w:is  gone 
three  months,  but  1  got  it  all  right." 
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I  thought  to  mysi'U,  **Tlireo  months,  imliuMl;  T  cannot  wait 
threu  months;  I  want  my  trunk  now."  Still  I  didnot  ti'll  hurhow 
I  had  bcliovod  in  (iod.  As  I  sat  in  thi*  chair  1  tliruw  my  head 
baclc  and  began  to  sing  this  little  hymn,  that  had  been  blessed  so 
wonderfully  of  Qod  to  so  many  souls: 

'*  All  r  want,  all  1  want,  all  I  want. 
Is  a  little  more  faith  in  Jesus.** 

I  sang  two  venkti;  and  as  I  was  re iiealing  the  chorus  of  the 
last  vorse  a  linock  came  at  the  door,  and  as  Miss  Clapp  was  not  in 
the  room,  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  door:  and  when  I  opened  it, 
there  stood  a  great  big  Irishman,  about  six  feet  high,  with  my 
trunk.  And  as  he  wheeled  it  in,  he  said,  **Here  is  a  trunk  for 
Amanda  Smith,'*  and  I  shouted,  '*  Praise  the  Lord,**  and  he  looked 
as  though  he  was  frightened.  He  wheeled  the  trunk  in  and 
Btepix'd  back,  and  I  said,  '*  You  needn't  be  afraid;  I'm  only  believ- 
ing in  Qoil.  That  is  all.  Qlory!"  And  he  cut  down  stain  and 
i  havi'  never  .S(hmi  him  since! 

Oil!  how  Satan  tried  to  wrest  my  faith.  Hut  Qod  stood  by  me 
as  He  stood  by  Joshua;  so  that  when  the  Tempter  comes  in  like  a 
flood  the  Ix>rd  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him.  **Fear  not. 
1^  strong  and  of  good  courage.  Said  I  not  unto  thee  if  thou 
wouldst  believe  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God?**  Amen. 
Amen. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MT  BXFRRIBHCR  AT  DR.  TATLOR*B  CHURCH,  HRW  YORK,  AMD  BLBK- 
WHRRR  —  THR  GRNBRAL  CONrBRBMCB  AT  NASHYILT.B  —  HOW 
I  WAflTRRATRD  AND  HOW  IT  ALL  CAMR  OUT  —  HOW  THIHtiR 
CHANGB. 

I  think  it  was  in  October,  1870,  or  1871.  It  was  when  Miss 
Sarali  Bmiley,  the  Qualceress,  was  very  popular.  She  was  giving 
Bible  readings  at  that  time  in  diflfercnt  churches — Dr.  Ouyler's 
Church  in  Brooldyn,  at  the  Methodist  Churches,  and  others.  I 
was  lioidiug  meetings  at  Twenty-fourth  Street  Methodist  Church, 

with  Rev.  Dr. ,  and  Miss  Smiley  was  giving  a  series  of  Bible 

readings  at  Dr.  Tuylor*8  Church  at  the  same  time.  Some  ladies  at 
Bnioklyn,  wlio  hud  been  att«*nding  tlie  Twenty-ftMirth  Str(M*t 
Church,  came  one  evening  and  s^iid  to  me,  "Oli,  Amanda  Smith, 
have  you  been  to  hear  Miss  Smiley  at  Dr.  Taylor's  Church?" 
And  I  said.  ''No." 

"Well,**  they  said,  '*she  is  to  be  there  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  it  is  to  be  her  last  Bible  reading.  It  is  on  such  a  subject,** 
naming  the  subject.  "Oh,  yesterday  it  was  grand.  I  thought  of 
you,  and  wished  you  were  there.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
come  and  t-ell  you  to-night,  and  maybe  you  could  go  to-morrow 
aft4Tnoon.'* 

I  was  not  holding  afternoon  meetings,  only  evening  mi^etings, 
myself,  so  I  thanked  them  very  kindly  and  thought  I  would  go 
and  hear  Miss  Smiley.  So  1  did.  I  went  early.  There  wasquiU* 
a  company  gathered,  though  it  was  a  half  hour  before  the  time. 
A  number  of  gentlemen  were  present,  and  ladies  whom  I  had  met, 
8(»me  at  Ocean  Grove,  others  at  Dr.  Palmer's  Tuesday  meetings, 
and  Home  of  them*  Indirs  aaid  U>  me,  "  Now,  Amanda  Smith,  while 
we  are  waiting  it  would  be  nice  If  you  would  sing.*' 

The  *•  Winnowed  Hymns"  witi^  very  iiopular  then;  they  were 

(1J)3) 
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Dftw,  ami  Ihcre  were  a  number  of  pieces  I  knew  very  well.  In 
those  days  I  used  to  sing  a  great  deal,  and  someliow  tlie  Ix>rd 
always  seemed  to  bless  my  singing.  So  tliese  ladie-s  were  very 
anxious  to  have  me  sing.  I  told  them  I  did  not  liKe  to  do  so;  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  pleasant  in  this  new  church,  and  it  was 
not  a  MetluNUst  Ohurcli,  and  iM>rluips  tliey  might  not  Hive  it.  Hut 
tliey  told  me  it  would  be  all  right.  Several  of  these  ladies  were 
membiirs  of  the  church.  They  lissured  me  that  it  would  he  no 
breach  of  (iropritity  for  me  to  sing.     Bo  wiu^n  they  urged  me,  i  sang. 

The  I^ird  blessed  the  singing.  When  I  got  through  with  one 
piece,  they  asked  me  to  sing  something  else.  They  made  the 
selections;  I  do  not  remember  Just  now  what  they  were,  but  I  sang 
another  piece.  And  while  they  were  selecting  another  piece,  I 
said,  '*  I  think  I  had  better  not  sing  any  more  Just  now,"  and 
asked  the  Lord  to  help  me  and  not  let  me  be  singing  when  Miss 
Bmlley  came  in.  I  thought  she  might  think  I  had  put  myself  for- 
ward.   And  the  Ix>rd  saved  me  from  that  mortification. 

The  ladles  were  still  urging  me,  and  said  tliey  knew  Miss 
Smiley  would  be  rather  pleased.  But  I  did  not  feel  so.  So  Miss 
Smiley  came  in  when  there  was  no  singing  going  on.  A  minute 
or  two  later,  as  they  were  urging  me  so,  I  presume  I  would  have 
been  singing.     Oh,  how  glad  I  was  that  the  Lord  had  kept  me. 

Miss  Smiley  got  through  with  her  Bible  reading  beautifully. 
It  was  very  interesting,  and  everyboily  seemed  to  enjoy  i I.  The 
genth*men  cunu'  ui>  and  sluK>k  hands  with  me,  and  thanked  me  for 
the  singing.  The  ladies  who  were  in  thanked  mv  for  the  Hinging, 
and  as  I  was  wry  near  Miss  Hmiley,  1  thanked  her  for  Ihr  addres.s 
and  told  her  how  much  it  had  hel|)ed  me,  but  1  thought  she 
seemed  rather  cool.  Then  I  was  frightened,  and  sorry  I  had  said 
anything  to  her. 

By  and  by  I  saw  a  lady,  tall,  with  black  hair  and  a  very  sal- 
low complexion,  and  a  tremendous  air,  and  a  countenance  not 
hrighttMied  b}-  sweetness — but  still,  she  pasS4*d.  I  saw  this  lady  go 
up  to  Miss  Smiley  and  begin  talking  \a)  hrr,  and  1  ssiw  Miss  Smiley 
shaking  her  head;  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

I  did  not  rush  out  through  the  ladies;  I  quietly  waited  and 
kept  behind,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  way;  and  after  this  lady  turned 
away  from  Miss  Smiley,  she  looked  at  me  with  a  scowl  and  a  look 
of  contempt  on  her  face.  She  stepped  inside  of  a  pew  and  beck- 
oned me  and  said,  "Come  here,  come  here." 
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So  [  went  up  to  hor  wilh  nil  tin*  smih'S  aiu.  griieo  I  whs  capa- 
ble of,  and  she  drew  lieraelf  up  in  the  most  digiiinod  manner  and 
said,  **  Who  told  you  to  como  here?**  And  she  said  It  in  such  a 
tone  that  it  frightened  me.  It  wiMit  all  over  me,  and  I  h<>jan  to 
stammer  —  a  thing  I  never  do  —  and  I  tried  to  think  of  the  name 
of  the  lady  who  had  asked  me  —  for  I  knew  her  very  woll  -hut  Ui 
Havr  nil*  her  name  wiMihl  not  eonir.  ,  Mhi*  wan  at  tlir  nif*eting,  but 
had  got  to  the  d(N>r,  and   w:im  speaking  h> some  one;   and  I  l(M)ked 

nnind  and  said,  '*  Mrs. ,  Mrs. .**  hut  I  could  not  think  of 

the  luime.  I  told  her  some  ladies  had  told  me  about  Miss  Smiley  *s 
meeting,  and  1  thought  I  would  like  to  come  and  hear  Miss 
Smiley. 

••  Well,'*  she  said,  **  we  have  invited  Miss  Smiley  here." 

**Oh,"  I  said,  **  I  l)eg  your  pardon,  madame." 

"Never  mind,  pass  right  out,  pass  right  out,**  she  said,  wav- 
ing her  hand  toward  the  door. 

*'Oh,**  I  said,  *' Madame -r-**  and  she  said,  ''Pass  out,  pass 
out,**  and  she  drove  mc  away. 

Some  of  the  ladies  were  passing,  and  they  said,  *'Oh,  my,  this 
is  too  bad.** 

"What  is  the  matti>r?**  another  said.  And  another,  "Oil, 
tiiat  is  a  shame.**     "  What  is  it?  ** 

\^y  the  time  I  got  to  the  door  there  was  so  much  sympathy 
and  pity  for  me  that  they  almost  killed  me.  I  cried,  almost  Ui 
convulsions.  I  wiut  nearly  dead.  If  they  had  not  pitied  me  and 
seemed  to  feel  so  sorry  for  me,  I  could  have  got  on  w(*ll  enough. 

I  went  up  to  Sixth  avenue  and  got  on  the  car,  and  some  of  the 
hidies  got  on  the  same  car;  and  they  sat  down  beside  me  and  trieil 
to  comfort  mc,  and  they  made  it  worse.  1  was  ashamed  of  myself, 
but  I  could  not  ht*lp  mysrlf.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had  lost  all  con- 
trol of  my  ferlingM.  I  erird  alK)iit  that  thing  for  alMMit  two  days, 
evory  time  I  thought  of  it.  And  it  madr  quito  a  stir.  The  ladirs 
cami*  from  downl4>wii  l4>  S(*e  me  alxnit  it,  and  t4)  liKiuire  about  it. 
And  I  prayed  so  much  for  the  woman,  for  \  thought  she  needi^tl  to 
bt»  prayed  ftir,  and  I  did  pray  for  her  with  all  my  heart.  So  I 
think  that  she  got  the  worst  of  it  In  the  end! 

Sometimes  people  say  to  me,  "Oh,  Amanda  Smith,  how  very 
|X)pular  you  are.'* 

"Yes,"  I  say,  "  but  I  paid  for  it.**  I  ])aid  a  good  price  for  my 
popularity.     I  don*t  know  whether  the  lady  is  living  or  dead.     I 
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liiivi^  iicvtT  84H*n  hor  sinc(\  Wmt  thint?,  liow  I  liiive  pitied  herl  I 
supiHMc  Ihft  Ix>rd  will  g(*l  her  tlirougli  8om«'how.  Rut  HihI  Is  Ihe 
011I3'  time  I  was  over  orilored  out  of  a  churcli  from  a  religious 
nieeliDg,  or  any  other  kind. 

Again,  it  was  in  1870  or  1871,  when  my  dear  friend,  Mrs. 
Hannali  Whitehall  Smith,  was  holding  those  marvehnis  Hibje 
r«'adings  In  Germantown  and  Philadeliiliia  tliat  UimI  blt^ss<Hl  si> 
W(»nder fully.  I  had  ofU;n  heard  them  s|ioken  of,  and  read  of 
them,  and  thought  how  1  would  like  to  go;  but  then  i  did  not 
know  whether  they  would  allow  colored  |)er8ons  to  gti.  The  Ix)rd 
often  would  send  me  around  among  white  people  where  there  was  a 
good  meeting  going  on,  that  I  might  learn  more  perfectly  some 
lesson  from  His  Word. 

One  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  West  Philadelphia  when  Mr. 
Robert  Pearson  Smith,  who  had  been  off  in  California,  doing  some 
evangelistic  work,  I  bi^lieve,  and  had  got  home  just  a  f(*w  days 
before,  got  on  the  car,  and  after  he  had  sat  down  a  little  while  he 
looked  over  and  recognized  me.  He  came  and  Sjild,  '*  I  think  this 
Is  Amanda  Smith?'*  I  said,  **  Yes.**  He  took  a  seat  by  me,  and 
did  not  have  any  fear  or  embarrassment  from  my  being  u  colored 
woman.  How  real,  and  kind,  and  true  he  was.  He  said,  ** Amanda 
Smith,  has  thee  attended  any  of  the  meetings  tluit  my  wife, 
Hannah,  has  been  holding?** 

**No,**  I  said,  *'I  have  thought  I  would  like  so  much  to  ffo, 
but  I  did  not  know  if  tliey  wo\ild  allow  colored  ihtsous  Uigo." 

**Oh,  yes,  Amanda,**  he  said,  *Hhere  would  be  no  objection 
to  thee  going,  and  I  think  thee  would  enjoy  the  meeting  very 
much.  Omi  has  wonderfully  blessed  Hannah,  ]^nd  scores  of  ladies 
of  rank  have  been  led  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  liord,  and 
have  realized  great  blessing.  She  will  hold  a  meeting  at  1018 
Arch  street,  on  Friday.     Thee  must  go.** 

I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  told  him  I  would  do  so. 
"Now,**  1   thought  to  myself,  **the  Ijord  has  answered  my 
prayer,  and  o^MUied  the  way  for  nu',  and  no  doubt  He  ha.s  ^k>me 
blessed  lesson  to  teach  me  from  His  Word;  for  Mrs.  Smith  is  such 
a  wonderful  Bible  teacher.** 

So  I  looked  forward  to  Friday  with  great  delight.  When  the 
day  came  I  got  ready  and  went,  prayerfully.  Hut  somehow  I 
seemed  to  have  a  little  trembling  come  over  me  as  I  neared  the 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  streets;  and  I  said  to  myself,  **  I  wonder 
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what  is  going  to  happen;  my  lieart  has  become  so  sad  all  in  a 
moment** 

Then  I  began  to  pray  more  earnestly  that  the  Lord  would  help 
me  and  lead  me.  Sometimes  t1ii*se  feeling  of  sadness,  though  unex- 
piainable,  are  the  omen  of  a  great  blessing  from  Qod;  at  another 
time  they  may  indieaU'  diHupiNiintment  and  stidneas,  so  tliat  in 
either  cum*  Uoil  |H'rniiUs  them,  :iihI  prepares  tlie  heart  hy  prayer  to 
receive  the  blessing,  or  to  endure  the  sorrow  or  disappointment. 
Praisf^  His  name  fur  this. 

•lust  when  I  was  about  to  turn  the  corner,  I  saw  two  ladies 
coming.  I  knew  them,  and  they  were  on  (ha  way  to  the  meeting. 
I  thought,  "  I  will  let  them  pass,  and  I  will  follow  close  on  behind, 
and  go  in  just  when  they  are  fairly  in.**  I  always  tried  to  avoid 
anything  like  pushing  myself,  or  going  where  I  was  not  wanted. 
And  then  1  knew  liow  S(>nsitive  man}*  white  p<K)ple  are  about  a 
colored  i>erson,  so  I  always  kept  back.  I  don*t  think  that  anybody 
can  ever  say  that  Amanda  Smith  pushed  herself  in  where  she  was 
not  wanted.  I  was  something  like  the  groundhog;  when  he  sees 
his  shadow  he  goes  in;  I  always  could  see  my  shadow  far  enough 
ahead  U)  keep  out  of  the  way.  I^ut  I  thought  :is  Mr.  Pearson 
Smith  had  so  kindly  told  me  that  it  would  be  «i1l  right  for  me  to 
go  to  this  meeting,  that  I  would  uni  be  intruding;  no,  certtiinly 
not.  When  these  ladies  got  up  to  nie,  they  st4)pped,  and  siH>ke  to 
me  very  kindly;  they  said,  **  Well,  Amanda  Smith,  how  d«M'S  thee 
do?    Is  thee  going  to  the  meeting?** 

*'  Yes,**  I  said,  "  I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  about  the 
meeting,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  to-day.** 

I  saw  they  1ook(*d  a  little  nervous  or  queer,  so  I  said  to  them, 
**I  met  Mr.  Pearson  Smith  the  other  day,  and  he  told  me  to  go; 
there  would  be  no  objection,  and  the  meetings  were  very  wonder- 
ful in  blt*K.Min^,  and  he  thought  I  w<»u1d  enjoy  them.** 

**  Well,  Amanda,**  iMie  of  tin*  ladie.s  said,  **  the  meeting  will  be 
very  full  to-day,  and  there  will  hi*,  a  great  many  very  wealthy 
Ittflies  In  from  (lemantown,  and  West  Pliiladel[ihia,  and  Walnut 
Hills,  and  the  meetings  are  es|N?cially  for  this  class,  and  I  think 
thee  had  better  not  go  to-day;  some  other  day  would  be  better  for 
the«».'*     And  then  they  |)olitcly  bowed,  and  went  on. 

I  never  said  a  word.  I  was  <luml)fouiided;  and  there  I  sUhmI. 
I  thought,  "How  is  this?  I  have  been  praying  about  this  meet- 
ing ever  since  I  saw  Mr.  Smith,  and  1  have  been  exiK*cting  a  real 
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feast  to  my  soul  to-day,  and  now  these  ladies  feel  it  woQ*t  do  for 
me  to  g(»,  lNH;utis«^  I  am  a  coloreil  woman,  aiul  so  man}*  of  tli«* 
weallliy  ladi(*s  will  In;  then*.  They  don*t  know  but  that  the  l^irtl 
may  have  sent  a  message  to  some  of  them  through  me.**  So  i 
said,  **  I  will  linger  about  till  I  know  the  meeting  is  well  begun, 
then  I  will  go  and  stand  at  the  d«N)r.*' 

Now  1  felt  in  my  licart  it  wsis  right  to  do  this  instead  of  going 
back  home.  I  did  ho.  "And  aftiT  all  it  may  In^  I  may  lu-ar  I  he 
word  the  Ti(»rd  Iiiih  for  niis  for  He  nit*ant  Honiething  by  my  i*«»i  i- 
ing.**  80  I  sliiiiHHl  in  <juietly  and  slooil  at  the  d<N>r;  there  were  a 
number  of  others  standing  up.  Just  as  Mrs.  Smith  was  in  the 
midst  of  her  good  Hible  address,  sure  enough  the  Ixtrd  had  a  mes- 
sage for  me,  and  I  got  a  great  blessing  as  1  stood  at  the  door. 
Praise  the  Lord! 

And  now,  the  change  is,  instead  of  Amanda  Smith,  the  col- 
ored washwoman^s  presence  having  a  bad  effect  on  a  meeting 
where  ladies  of  wealth  and  rank  are  gathered  to  pray  and  sing  His 
blessing,  they  think  a  failure  more  possible  if  the  winie  Amanda 
Smith,  the  colored  woman,  cannot  be  present.  This  is  all  the 
lord's  doings,  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  as  the  ladies  were  passing  out, 
one  and  another  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me,  and  shook  hands; 
**  Why,  this  is  Amanda  Smith." 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  here  is  Amanda  Smith;  why  didn't  you  sing?*'  And 
another,  "Oh,  I  have  heard  you."  And  another,  **Oli,  I  wish  you 
had  sung  sneh  a  pifce."  And  another,  "Why  didn't  yon  s|M'akY*' 
And  another,  "  I  have  heard  you  sing  such  apieceatOecHniirove 
at  such  a  time,  or  at  Round  Lake."  I  was  glad  of  this,  for  1 
thought,  "  After  all,  I  have  not  spoiled  the  spirit  of  tlu'  meeting." 

Hut  then,  I  was  not  so  well  known  then,  and  many  pi'ople 
were  shy  of  me,  and  are  yet.  But  I  belong  lo  Iloyalty,  und  am  well 
acipminted  with  the  King  of  Kings,  and  am  hetl-«*r  l\nown  and 
betU^r  uiidt^rKUNHl  among  the  great  family  above  IIihii  I  am  4iu 
earth.  Ihit  I  thank  Ooil  the  time  is  coming,  and  we  "Shall  know 
each  other  better  when  the  mists  have  rolled  away."  Hallelujah! 
Amen. 

In  May,  '70,  or  *71,  the  General  Conference  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
ever  held  a  Qeneral  Conference  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  I 
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had  lxM*ii  laboring  in  Salom,  wliore  the  JjonX  flrst  sent  me,  and 
blessed  me  in  winning  souls;  the  people  were  not  rich;  they  gave 
me  a  liome,  and  sometliing  to  oat;  but  vorj'  little  money.  So, 
before  I  could  get  back  to  New  York,  my  home,  I  took  a  service 
place,  at  Mrs.  Mater *s,  in  Philadelphia,  corner  of  Ck>ach  and  Brown 
RtrnMft,  while  her  s<*rvant,  Mary,  went  l4>  Wilmington  to  see  her 
eliilil;  she  was  Uy  1m»  gone  a  montli,  bntslie  Ktayed  five  weeks;  and 
now  th)*  Annual  (>>nference  was  in  sessiiMi,  at  the  A.  M.  E.  Union 
(.-hurcli,  near  by  where  I  was,  so  I  had  a  clianci^  to  attend. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  the  next 
year  was  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  CJonference;  of  course 
every  minister  wanted,  or  hoped  to  be  elected  as  delegat<».  As  I 
listened,  my  hoart  lhrobl>ed.  This  was  the  first  lime  in  all  these 
years  that  this  religious  b<Kly  of  black  men,  with  a  black  church 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  to  be  assembled*  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon *s  line. 

Rut  the  great  battle  had  been  fought,  and  the  victory  won: 
slavery  had  been  abolished;  we  were  really  free.  There  were  en 
thusiastic  s|)eeches  made  on  Ihese  points.  Oh,  how  I  wished  I  could 
go;  and  a  deep  desire  took  poasession  of  me;  but  tlien,  who  was  I  ?  I 
had  no  monoy,  no  prominence  at  that  time,  except  being  a  jilain 
(•lirlHtian  woman,  hoard  of  and  known  by  a  few  of  the  brethren, 
as  a  woman  preacher,  which  was  to  be  dreaded  by  the  majority, 
esi)eciallv  l\\o  upper  l^»n.  Fortunately'  I  had  a  gcKMl  friend  in 
Bishop  C'amplx^ll,  knowing  him  so  well  years  before  ho  was  (^IocUhI 
to  thisofYlce.  Also  Bishop  Wayman,  Bishop  Brown,  and  Bishop 
Quinn,  wore  friends  of  inino.  1  helif»vi»  I  always  hud  their  sym- 
pathy and  friondship.  But  there  was  no  opfKirtunity  for  me  to 
S|M'al<  U»  thorn  fKTsoiially.  H<i  I  v(*ritiircd  l^»  aKl<  uw*.  of  Mio  hrrth- 
n*n,  who  had  Imtu  olocti'd  di'logaU*,  U)  ti'll  me  how  much  it  would 
cost  U}  go  U}  Nashville;  I  would  lik<*  to  go  if  it  dhl  not  cost  too 
much. 

lie  ItNiked  at  me  in  surprise,  mingled  with  half  disgust;  the 
very  i<loa  of  one  I<M)l<ing  lilve  me  Uy  want  to  go  to  General  Confer- 
ence; they  cut  their  eye  at  my  big  poke  Quaker  bonnc^t,  with  not 
a  flower,  not  a  feathor.  lie  said,  "  I  tell  you,  Sister,  it  will  cost 
money  to  go  down  there;  and  if  3'ou  ain't  got  plenty  of  it,  it*s  no 
use  Uy  go;  **  and  turned  away  and  smiled;  another  s^iid: 

**  What  does  she  want  U>  go  for?  *' 

"Woman  preacher;  they  want  to  be  ordained,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  I  mean  l4>  fifclii  thai  thing,"  said  the  oiher.  **  Yfs,  indtHHl. 
f»  will  1/'  mill  aiuilhtT. 

Then  a  ilighi  look  to  ice  if  I  took  it  in.  I  did;  hai  in  ipite 
of  it  all  I  lielieved  God  woald  have  me  go.  He  knew  tliai  the 
thought  of  ordination  had  never  once  entered  my  mind,  for  I  had 
received'mjr  ordination  from  Him,  Who  said,  **Te  liave  not  clioaen 
Me,  hut  I  liave  chofen  y<m,  and  ordained  you,  that  you  might  go 
and  hring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  might  remain." 

1  spoke  to  some  of  the  good  8i8t4*rs  wlio  wi're  expecting  to  go; 
they  said  they  did  not  know  what  it  would  coat.  8o  I  went  liome, 
and  prayed,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  help  me;  and  the  conviction 
that  I  was  to  go  deepened,  and  yet  it  8«^med  so  Impossihie.  Just 
•before  the  Conference  closed  I  ventured  to  ask  another  good 
brother,  who  had  been  elected  delegate,  and  whom  I  knew  very 
well,  and  lii^  wan  so  nice,  I  thought  lie  wouhl  tell  me.  **  Brother 
S.,**  I  said,  **  how  much  do  you  think  it  will  Ciwt^  "  This  was  the 
uppermost  thought  then — the  cost  logo  to  Nashville.  **Oh,  my 
8lHt4*r,*'  \w  repli«Hl,  "  I  don't  kiHiw;  it  will  take  nil  of  a  liumlriHl 
dollars;  **  and  with  a  signiflcaut  toss  of  the  head  shot  through  the 
door,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  till  I  met  him  next  3'ear  at  Nashville; 
and  that  was  a  surprise,  but  he  managed  to  speak  to  me,  as  we 
both  stopped  at  the  Sumner  House,  and  sat  at  the  same  table. 

I  was  quite  a  curiosity  to  most  of  the  visitors,  especially  the 
Southern  brethren,  in  my  very  plain  Quaker  dress;  I  was  eyed 
with  critical  suspection  as  being  there  to  agitate  the  question  of 
the  ordination  of  women.  All  about,  in  the  little  groups  that 
wouhl  be  gather(*d  talking,  could  be  heard,  **  Who  Is  she?" 

"Preacher  woman." 

*•  What  does  she  want  here?*-^ 

"I  mean  to  fight  that  thing." 

"I  wondeK  what  day  it  will  come  up?" 

Of  course,  1  was  a  rank  stranger  to  most  of  them;  the  bishops, 
and  all  those  whom  I  did  know,  hud  all  got  there  l>efore  me,  and 
were  settled,  and  I  was  not  going  to  trouble  them  for  anything. 
Then  those  of  the  ladies  whom  I  knew,  wives  of  ministers  or 
bishops,  were  dressed  to  the  height  of  thi^ir  ability;  I  could  not 
rank  with  them;  so  I  was  all  alone;  "And  His  brethren  did  not 
believe  in  Him."     "The  servant  is  not  above  his  Ix>rd." 

No  one  but  God  knows  what  I  passed  through  the  first  three 
days.    Qod,  in  answer  to  prayer,  had  marvclously  opened  my  way 
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to  go;  through  the  kindnoss  of  my  denr  friend,  Mrs.  Kibbey,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  is  now  in  Heaven,  I  had  my  oiilflt;  a  pretty 
tan  dress,  with  a  drab  shawl  and  bonnet  to  match.  I  thought  I 
was  (hic;  but  bless  you,  I  found  I  did  not  shine  in  that  land,  worth 
a  nickel;  for  my  people,  as  a  rule,  like  fine  show. 

Before  I  left  New  York  for  Nashvillo,  I  had  heard  that  the 
bit:hoi>8  were  to  have  a  certain  number  of  tickets  at  reduced  rates: 
so  I  wrote  Bishop  Campbell  and  asked  him  if  he  would  get  mc  a 
ticket.  About  two  weeks  after,  he  was  passing  through  New  York, 
and  called  to  sec  me,  and  explained  the  matter.  How  very  kind 
he  was.  God  bless  his  memory.  I  gave  him  the  money — thirty 
some  dollars  —  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  B(*nt  mc  the  ticket.  NoW  I 
thought  I  wiis  all  right,  and  so  thanked  the  Ix>rd.  He  had 
answered  prayer  up  to  this  time  in  all  that  1  had  asked. 

1  was  expecting  when  I  got  to  Philadelphia  to  find  several 
ladies  who  had  told  me  they  were  expecting  to  go  without  fail; 
but  when  I  got  there,  there  was  but  one  lad}* — Sister  Burley — and 
Imt  husband;  there  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  preachers,  and 
just  two  ladies. 

Poor  Sister  Burley  was  glad  I  was  going,  as  she  was  alone; 
and  I  was  glad  she  wa.s  going,  as  1  was  alouf.  She  and  I  kept 
lo^rther:iM  mnrli  tin  lirr  hushand  wouhl  allow  her;  BroMirr  Iturley 
was  a  remarkably  8<'1IKsh  man,  and  stout  accordingly;  if  he  dropiNMl 
his  handkerchief  his  wife  must  be  by  him  to  catch  it  before  it 
touched  the  ground,  or  pick  it  up  immediately,  or  get  him  a  clean 
one. 

Of  course,  I  was  only  a  visitor.  We  arrived  three  days  befon* 
the  opening  of  the  Conference.  This  was  to  give  all  the  delegates 
time  to  get  in.  I  thought  I  would  have  no  difllculty  in  getting  a 
place  to  stop,  and,  perha[)S,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  I  had 
been  more  stylish  Iin iking. 

We  arrived,  I  think,  about  two  r.  M.  Friday;  we  were  driven 
to  a  large  ehurch  where  ticki'ls  were  givrn  with  the  name  ami 
address  wluTe  each  one  was  to  8l-oi»,  Now,  there  were  five  or  six 
ladies,  but  none  whom  I  knew;  they  seemed  to  eye  me  sharply, 
but  took  no  further  notice;  by  and  by,  plans  were  settled,  and  two 
or  three  of  these  ladies,  and  six  or  eight  ministers  got  in  a  *busand 
WTO  taken  to  their  places.  I  inquired  of  th<»se  who  had  charge, 
but  lliey  Siiid  they  only  had  the  names  of.  th<»se  who  were  deli»- 
pntes.  PiHir  me;  I  almost  cried,  and  was  ti»nipted  to  wish  I  had 
not  come. 
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St»i«  r  liurirj  frit  xiirrjr  for  ■!•*,  ami  aaknl  brr  huslmitl  if  bi* 
r«iiiltl  iufi  h«*li»  mr;  bui  bi-  aaitl  I  tni^bi  tti>i  t«»  liavr  rume  wiiboul 
kMfwing  auaMrihiu^  abuui  Ihiugv  befure  1  cawe. 

"Thai  is  ao,*'  I  replied;  **  bui  I  am  quite  prrpared  to  paj  fof 
my  buanl,  if  I  can  find  a  boarding  housp/* 

By  Ibis  time  the  *bns  was  therv  again,  and  the  next  crowd 
wrr*  olf  to  thirir  lodgings;  a  f«-'w  minulfs  more  and  another  'bus 
ramr,  and  my  €>nly  frit>ml.  Sister  Hurlry,  was  gooi*.  It  was  then 
alnK«i  fivf  oVkick;  the  'bus  came  the  last  timr;  Ihe  man  asked 
me  where  I  was  going;  I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 

**Thls  is  the  last  kiad,  and  you  had  better  get  in;  I  take  then 
people  to  the  Sumner  House;  when  3'ou  get  there  they  might  be 
able  to  tell  you  where  to  go." 

I  thanked  him.  and  got  In.  When  we  got  there  I  saw  Mn. 
Humner  and  told  her  how  It  was;  she  said  they  were  full,  but  if  I 
would  put  up  with  It  she  Would  do  the  best  she  could.  God  blesi 
her.  I  thanked  her,  and  thanked  the  Tiord.  She  was  so  kiml  and 
nHillirrly. 

Now,  all  that  time  no  one  had  i>aid  the  slightest  attention  to 
me,  an^'  more  than  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  world;  they  were  all 
strangers  to  me,  and  full  of  excitement;  so  1  was  quite  alone. 

I  would  walk  out  in  the  afternoon  alone,  and  to  and  from 
church  alone.  Several  times  I  got  ready  in  time  and  called  at  the 
imrlor  anti  jutked  if  iiiiy  of  the  ladies  were  reaily;  **not  3'et,**  was 
the  usual  uii»wer;  so  I  would  walk  on.  After  awhile,  in  the  great- 
est style,  would  come  these  ladies  with  the  good  brethn^n. 

The  eairly  mornings  and  the  evenings  were  quite  pleasant;  80 
Monday  evening,  about  six  o'clock,  I  thought  I  would  take  a  little 
walk;  and,  without  knowing  it.  I  got  on  the  street  leading  to  the 
FIsk  University.  As  I  walked  on  I  saw  a  lady  coming  toward  me; 
she  began  to  smile;  I  thought,  **  I  ought  to  know  that  face,  bui 
who  is  it?'*    She  came  up  to  me  and  siiid: 

'*]s  not  this  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith?' 

•*Y<'S,"  I  said. 

*'Oh,  how  do  you  do?"  she  said;  **Vm  so  glad  to  see  yoiu 
We  Just  got  home  a  few  days  ago,  anil  we  were  talking  about  you 
last  night;  we  were  all  in  the  parlor  having  a  little  sing,  and  we 
were  speaking  of  the  piece  you  sang  with  us  In  Music  HalU 
Boston." 

"Oh,"  I  Siiiil,  "the  Jubilee  Singers."    Just  then  1  recognized 
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her.     "Why,  am  I  anywhere  near  Flsk  University,  where  the 
Jubilee  Singers  came  from?** 

"  Tes,*'  she  said,  '*  we  arc  just  out  such  a  place;  and  you  must 
oome  out  and  see  us.  Professor  While  is  going  to  invito  the  Con- 
ference out  on  Wednesday,  and  you  must  come.** 

This  was  Miss  Rlla  8h(*]>imrd,  now  Mrs.  Mooro,  wife  of  the 
faithful  pastor  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  the  time  came  there  was  quite  an  excitement  about  who 
was  going.  Carriages  were  engaged;  I  olTereil  to  pay  for  a  scut  in 
one,  but  there  was  no  room;  I  sent  out  and  ordered  my  own  car- 
riage, and  paid  for  it  myself. 

While  I  was  getting  ready,  a  certain  brother  toolc  a  lady  and 
put  her  In  my  carriage;  w1m*ii  I  went  out  U)  get  in,  he  said,  laugh- 
Ingl}',  "  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  80  and  So  and  I  want  to  go,  and  as  y<Mi 
have  room  In  your  carriage,  I  llunight  we  would  get  In;  **  but 
neither  of  lh(*m  offered  to  pay  a  cent.  I  had  half  a  mind  not  to 
allow  it;  but  it  was  a  good  chance  to  return  good  for  evil. 

When  we  got  there  the  good  brother,  being  a  minister,  took 
his  ladv  and  passi^d  quite  up  in  front  and  was  seated.  I  took  a 
seat  where  1  could  get  it,  back  In  the  congregation.  One  or  two 
of  the  bisho|iR  were  on  the  platform,  together  with  a  number  of 
minisU^rs,  and  the  tine  choir  of  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

The  me<*tlng  wns  o^i^ned  in  the  usual  way  —  an  address  by  one 
of  the  bl8ho|>s,  then  a  song  by  the  choir,  singing  as  they  could 
sing.  Miss  Sheppard  spied  me  in  the  audience,  and  told  Prof. 
White.  He  looked  nnd  looked,  and  could  not  see  me  at  first.  Then 
he  went  and  spoke  to  Miss  Sheppard  again.  Then  she  pointed  out 
the  plain  bonnet.  Then  he  spied  me  and  quickly  came  down  and 
shook  hands,  and  was  so  glad.  They  all  looked  astonished.  Hold- 
ing me  by  the  hand,  he  (*Rcorted  me  to  the  platform  and  Intro- 
duced me  to  the  lar^oaudienee,  who,  In  the  niidHtjf  overwhelming 
amazement,  applauded.  Then  the  good  professor  told  how  they 
had  met  me  in  Roston,  and  how  I  sang  the  grand  old  hymn,  *'  All 
I  want  is  a  little  more  ftilMi  In  Jesus,**  and  what  a  Iftirstof  enthu- 
siasm it  created.  And  of  all  the  surprised  and  astonished  men  and 
women  you  ever  saw,  these  men  and  women  were  the  most  so. 

While  he  WHS  making  thew*  remarks,  I  prayed  and  nskod  Ocxl 
to  help  me.  Then  Ih>  salil,  **  Pni  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Snillh  t4>Hiiig 
that  same  song  she  sjing  at  Boston,  and  the  Jubilee  Singers  ^11) 
Join  in  the  chorus.** 
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If  ever  the  Lord  did  help  me,  lie  helped  me  thul  day.  And 
the  Spirit  of  the  Ixird  st^emcd  to  fall  on  all  the  pi*oplt'.  The 
preachers  got  happy.  They  wept  and  shouted  '*  Amcc*  *  *'  Praise 
the  Lord  I**  At  the  close  a  number  of  them  came  to  me  and  shook 
hands,  and  said,  '*0od  bless  you,  sister.  Where  did  3'ou  come 
from?  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  on  my  charge.*'  Another 
would  say,  *'Look  here,  sister,  when  are  you  going  home?  God 
bless  you.  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  my  place.*'  And  so 
it  went.  80  that  after  that  many  of  my  brethren  believeci  in  me, 
esx>ecially  as  the  question  of  ordination  of  women  never  was 
mooted  in  the  Conference. 

But  how  they  have  advanced  since  then.  Mostof  them  believe 
in  the  ordination  of  women,  and  I  believe  some  have  beiMi  ordained. 
But  I  am  satisfied  with  the  ordination  that  the  Lord  has  given  me. 
Praise  His  name! 

1  had  no  trouble  after  I  had  Prof.  White's  and  Prof.  Spence's 
kind  r<*cognitlon,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  8|)ending  a  W(H*k  or 
more  at  the  University  with  tliosti  gcxNl  |NHiple.  Ami  as  I  wtuild 
tiilk  at  Bi*veral  of  the  meetings,  the  Lord  blessed  the  d(*ar  irnch<^rs 
and  studenls  I  also  spent  a  week  at  Dr.  Braden's.  They  were 
very  kind,  and  the  Lord  gave  us  blessing  In  some  meetings.  They 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  grand  work  among  my  people.  May 
God  bless  them  all. 

I  give  this  little  story  in  detail,  to  show  that  even  with  my 
own  people,  in  this  country,  I  have  not  always  met  with  the  pleas- 
antest  things.  But  still  1  have  not  backslidden,  nor  felt  led  to 
leave  the  church.  His  grace  has  ever  been  sufficient.  And  all  we 
need  to-day  Is  to  trust  Him. 


«« 


Simply  trusting  every  day. 
Trusting  through  the  stormy  way* 
Even  when  my  faith  Is  small, 
TniBtlng  Jesus,  that  is  alL' 


t» 
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now  I  GOT  to  KNOXYILLB,  TBMN.,  TO  TAB  If  ATIONAL CAMP  MBBTINO, 

AND  WHAT  FOLLOWBD. 

U  was  in  Si^plembcr,  1872,  Just  after  the  camp  meeting  at 
Williamsvillc.  When  I  went  to  Williamsvillc  1  had  not  thought 
anything  about  going  to  Knoxville.  Uut  wliilo  tlicre  a  numlM*r  or 
the  fricnils  thought  I  ought  to  go  to  Knoxviile.  Well,  I  lia(ln*t 
pra^'cd  anything  about  it,  so  didn*t  Icnow.  1  stayed  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Little,  who  had  charge  of  the  book  store.  There  was  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Ford,  who  was  Presiding  Elder,  or  Pastor,  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Knoxviile.  He  was  malcing  the  arrangements  about 
ihecampmiM^ting,  and  alxnit  Hrothrr  1iiskip*8  coming  to  Knox  villi*. 

One  day  1  came  in  and  they  were  tsillcing,  and  Mrs.  Little  s^iid 
to  me,  a  litUe  while  after,  that  she  was  not  feeling  at  all  pleas(*d 
at  some  things  she  had  heard  them  say,  and  that  she  did  not  care 
to  go.  ''But,**  she  said,  '* Henry  is  going,  and  1  suppose  1  will 
liave  to  go.** 

"What  is  it?"  I  said. 

*'  Why,**  she  said,  "  they  don't  want  you  to  go,  and  say  it  will 
not  do  if  you  go,  at  all.** 

**  Why,**  I  said,  "  I  was  not  thinking  about  going.  I  have  not 
askcMl  the  Ijord  anything  alK)ut  going,  and  I  do  not  know  as  lie 
wants  me  to  go." 

*•  Well,"  she  said,  **  t  would  like  U)  have  you  go,  but  then  it  is 
down  South,  and  they  are  afraid  it  will  hurt  their  meeting  if 
you  go.** 

"  I  would  not  go  for  anything,*'  1  said.  *'  I  am  so  anxious  for 
everylNMly  to  get  the  hlefwingof  fuiiiclKlcalion,  1  don't  want  to  go 
and  hinder  anyixMly,  not  for  the  world.** 

At  dinner  time  I  w<*nt  up  to  tlu;  tent  of  the  la<ly  who  had 
lnvit«*d  me  lodinniT.     When  I  goM.hiTe  I  found  dear  Sisti^r  I nskip 
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and  8(^vonil  olhi^rs  Ulking  over  llio  matter.  SisU*r  Tiiskip  was  so 
iriKt  ami  oulM|K>k«Mi.  Some  wvro.  insUtiii^  that  I  kIumiM  go,  and 
were  willing;  to  pay  my  cxiicnstrs.  LKuir  SisU*r  hiskip  turned  to 
me,  and  said,  "  It  would  be  very  nice  to  have  Sister  Amanda  go, 
but  we  think  too  much  of  her  to  have  her  go  down  there  and  not 
be  tn'ated  properly,  so  wo  hoixj  she  won't  go." 

Then  I  began  to  think  there  was  more  in  what  Mrs.  Little 
said  than  T  had  sit  first  thought.  Bo  I  8ai<1,  **  1  want  (^vcrylMMiy  Ui 
get  blesst'd,  and  1  don't  want  U)  go  unless  the  Jiord  wants  me 
to  go." 

So  there  was  not  any  more  said  directly  about  it.  But  some- 
how aflfT  that  I  got  a  very  dee})  conviction  that  I  was  to  go.  I 
was  sorry,  for  I  thought,  '*Now,  if  I  go  after  what  Sister  Inskip 
has  said,  I  nm  afraid  they  will  think  I  have  done  it  imperti- 
nently.** 

That  night  dear  Brother  Wells  preached.  It  was  on  Saturday 
night..  I  heard  a  little  of  the  sermon.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  pretty  upliill  work.  Then*  was  a  great  deal  of  tip|M)sitioii  on 
the  subject  of  holiness  all  through  that  i^art  of  Illinois,  that  had 
grown  out  of  some  very  grave  inconsistencies  on  the  part  of  some 
who  had  been  prominent  in  the  profession  and  exposition  of  this 
great  and  blessed  mith. 

Th(Te  was  a  great  deal  of  earnest  praying  to  be  done.  The 
Jjord  hei^MMl  Brother  Wells  to  preach,  but  f  got  under  such  dread- 
ful couviction  al>out  the  way  they  wen^  feeling  abtnit  my  going  lo 
Knoxville,  that  I  left  and  went  down  in  the  woods.  It  was  dark, 
very  dark,  and  I  got  down  by  a  big  log  and  asked  the  Ixird  if  He 
would  make  it  clear  to  me  whether  I  wus  to  go  to  Knoxville.  If 
He  said  ''Qo,'*  all  right. 

'*But,  Lord,  I  want  to  know.  I  don't  want  to  hinder  anybody 
from  getting  tin;  blessing;  and  if  my  going  will  hinder  anylnMly,  or 
hinder  this  blessed  work,  I  don't  want  to  go.  Now  make  it  so 
clear  what  Thy  will  is  in  the  matter  that  I  will  not  he  mistaken. 
And  now,  Ijord,  I  ask  thee  for  this  evidence.  If  it  is  thy  will  for 
me  to  go,  put  it  into  somelxKly's  heart  to  get  me  fifty  dollars.*' 

The  rest  of  the  jx'ople,  who  were  invited  to  go  to  help  in  the 
work,  had  their  expenses  provided;  but  they  didn't  provide  any 
for  me,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  said.  So  I  thought  I  would 
ask  the  Ijord  for  this  gr(>ut  sum,  for  I  thought  fifty  dollars  was  a 
great  d(*al  to  ask  for,  and  if  I  would  ask  for  that  muoh  I  would 
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probably  not  get  it;  and  if  !  did  not  f^oi  it,  of  course  I  would  noi 
have  to  go.  Bui  while  1  was  praying,  these  words  came  to  me; 
"All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.**  And  I  said, 
'*IiOrd,  I  believe,  if  you  will  give  me  the  money,  you  want  me  to 
go.*'     And  T  felt  it  settled. 

.lust  as  I  wont  to  grt  u\y  fmm  my  1\iio(»8,  a  suggosllon  1i1<e  this 
camr: 

"  Yon  l<now  tin*  Knlcliix  are  down  there,  and  tliey  might  Icill 
yon." 

Then  I  Icnelt  down  again,  and  thought  it  all  over;  and  I  said, 
"Lord,  if  being  a  martyr  for  Thee  would  glorify  Thee,  all  right; 
but  then.  Just  to  go  down  there  and  l>e  butchered  by  wicked  mm 
for  tliolrowii  gratification,  without  uiiynTorrnce  to  Tliy  glory,  I'm 
not  willing.  And  now,  fxird,  hel))  me.  If  Thou  dost  want  me  to 
do  this,  t»ven  tln»n,  ^ive  me  the  grace  and  enable  nie  to  do  it." 

Then  thes<»  wonts  came:  **  My  grace  is  sulTlcient  for  tliee." 
And  I  said,  **  All  right,"  and  got  up. 

I  oame  up  to  the  tent  where  I  was  staying,  at  Mrs.  Little's, 
with  perfect  triumph.     I  never  said  a  word  to  lier,  or  to  anyone. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  the  eight  o'clock  meeting,  whicli  was 
always  a  very  grand  meeting,  I  arose,  and  the  Jjord  led  me  to 
relati*  my  ex|>eriiMice;  how  the  Tiord  sanc^iined  my  soul;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  S(M»med  l4>  fall  on  the  i>eople  in  a  very  itowerful  manner 
as  1  related  my  exiierience.  And  the  Spirit  said  to  one  lady,  "  Qet 
Am&nda  Smith  fifty  dollars  to  go  to  Knoxville." 

This  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Qardner.  She 
had  had 'a  wonderful  struggle  for  the  blessing  of  a  clean  heart,  and 
she  told  the  Lord  when  she  was  consecrating  herself  to  Him,  that 
she  would  do  anything  He  told  her.  So  when  the  Spirit  suggested 
this  to  her,  she  said,  '*  Til  do  it." 

This  she  told  me  afterward.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
it  at  the  time. 

There  was  a  Mrs.  Reeves,  of  Girard,  O.,  there,  and  her  friend, 
a  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  come  with  her;  T  had  met  Mrs.  Reeves 
before,  at  Urbana,  O. ,  and  so  knew  her,  and  had  been  at  her  home. 
She  said  to  me  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Just  after  the  afternoon 
preaching  was  over: 

"Mrs.  Smith  and  T  are  going  down  to  Springfield  to  Sec 
Lincoln's  monument  tomorrow  mtirning;  we  want  to  start  away 
about  eight  o'clock;  wouldn't  you  like  to  go?" 
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''Oh,  I  was  ddighUMl.  I  dUlnH  know  lliis  wiis  anywhere  In 
the  region  when;  Lincohi's  muniimenl  was.  Of  conr8<*  1  was  glad 
of  theo|)|M)riiinily,  and  went  with  thi*m.  We  were  gone  all  day. 
I  went  up  into  the  top  of  the  monument  and  wrote  on  the  wall, 
"Rock  of  Ages." 

I  shall  never  forget  that  wonderful  scene  to  me.  I  had  never 
84>en  anything  like  it  before  in  my  life. 

After  we  had  visited  round  and  seen  what  we  could,  we  came 
hack,  and  got  back  to t1i«!  campground  alMHit  half-past  live  o'cltick. 
Hrother  and  Sister  Inskip,  with  a  number  of  tlie  other  brethren 
and  friends,  had  been  invited  to  Mrs.  Blank's  tent  to  tea.  Mrs. 
Little  and  I  had  been  invited  also.  When  1  got  ihere  they  were 
Just  through  tea,  and  they  said,  '*Oh,  Mrs.  Smith,  we  have  been 
waiting  for  you,  but  we  could  not  wait  any  longer.*' 

'*Oh,  I'm  so  glad;  I  Just  this  minute  got  here." 

Mrs.  Inskip  was  Just  going  off  to  take  charge  of  the  Young 
People's  Meeting;  she  said,  *'  As  soon  as  you  are  through,  Mrs. 
Smith,  I  want  you  to  come  down  and  help  me  in  the  Young  Pih»- 
ple's  Meeting." 

I  noticed  that  a  number  of  these  young  people  kept  smiling 
and  laughing,  and  I  could  not  tell  what  was  up. 

So  Mrs.  Inskip  went  on,  and  I  sat  down  to  have  my  tea.  Then 
I  noticed  several  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  they  talked  and 
smiled,  and  I  said,  **  What  is  up?    You  all  seem  to  be  so  happy." 

'*Oh,  well,  Mrs.  Smith,"  they  said,  '*  never  mind;  when  you  are 
through,  come  into  the  tent;  we  want  to  see  you  before  you  go  to 
Mrs.  Inskip's  meeting." 

They  had  a  long  table  spread  In  the  rear  of  the  tent,  In  the 
old-fashioned  camp  meeting  style,  loaded  with  good  things. 

Now  I  had  not  breathed  to  a  soul  what  I  had  prayed  about. 
No  one  knew  but  Qod  the  prayer  I  prayed  in  the  woods  on  Satur- 
day night  before.  When  I  got  through  my  sup^xT  I  went  into  the 
tent;  and  after  a  little  pleasant  passing  of  words,  a  gentleman 
arose  and  said,  *'Well,  Sister  SuiiMi,  Sister  Qanlner,  and  some 
other  ladies,  have  got  a  little  purse  for  you,  and  they  want  me  to 
present  It  to  you,  for  you  to  go  to  Knoxville;"  then  handing  it  over 
to  me,  he  presented  me  with  fifty  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

Well,  there  was  my  money  for  Knoxville.  Mrs.  Gardner  told 
me  she  could  have  got  a  hundred  dollars  Just  as  easy  as  she  got 
the  fifty;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  her  was,  "Get  Amanda 
Smith  fifty  dollars  to  go  to  Knoxville." 
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I  didn*t  go  till  the  meeting  had  been  In  session  about  three 
days.  I  thoaght  I  would*  give  them  a  chance  to  see  what  the 
results  were  before  I  got  there,  and  what  the  bad  effects  might  be 
after  I  got  there.  But  the  Lord  was  on  my  side,  now  may  Israel 
SAy,  to  give  me  a  clear  assurance,  and  to  make  it  plain  to  others, 
that  1  had  not  gone  myself,  but  that  Hi*  had  siMit  me. 

It  was  ti*rrlbly  uphill  during  those  three  days.  *  Prejudice 
against  the  doctrine  was  strong.  There  had  been  some  blessing, 
iHit  not  what  they  called  a  break.  And  yet  there  were  some  that 
were  a  little  afraid  that  any  little  indication  that  had  been  seen, 
would  be  retarded  bj*  my  appearance.  So  some  of  the  good  folks 
said,  when  they  heard  that  I  .was  on  the  ground,  they  were  very 
sorry,  for  I  must  not  expect  to  be  treated  as  I  was  treated  at 
home;  meaning  the  North;  poor  thingsl 

I  went  straight  to  Sister  Little*s,  for  she  told  me  if  I  did  come, 
to  come  right  to  them;  they  would  have  room  in  their  tent.  They 
generally  had  a  large  tent,  for  it  was  the  book  store,  and  a  kind  of 
general  office.  And  I  had  my  bed-tick,  and  would  generally  get  it 
filled,  and  then  my  sheet  and  quilt  and  pillows,  I  took  along 
mysc^lf;  so  at  night,  when  the  office  was  closed,  we  put  up  the 
partition,  and  I  made  my  bed  down  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  beau- 
tiful. Then,  T  was  up  always  early  in  i\w  morning  so  as  to  be  out 
of  the  way  before  the  time  to  open  the  office  and  book  store. 

It  was  Saturday,  about  two  o^clock,  I  think,  when  I  got  there. 
When  the  afternoon  service  was  over,  I  saw  dear  Brother  Qrey,  of 
Philadelphia,  standing  talking  very  earnestly  to  a  brother.  I  did 
not  know  who  the  minister  was;  but  they  were  very  close  to 
Brother  Little's  tent,  and  I  saw  that  Brother  Qrey  made  several 
attempts  to  get  away,  and  every  way  he  would  start  this  brother 
would  get  in  ahead  of  him  and  hinder  him.  I  knew  Brother  Grey, 
and  knew  lii>  wfM  a  g(HMl  man,  and  I  fell  sorry  for  him.  At  lasl.  I 
said  to  HiHter  Little,  "Who  is  that  man  talking  to  Brother  Grey?** 

"Oh,*'  she  said.  "  thai  is  Rev.  Mr.  So  and  So,**  calling  him  by 
name.  "  n<*  is  arguing  on  the  subject  of  holiness.  He  is  terribly 
bitter  against  the  doctrine.** 

"What,**  I  said,  "and  a  preacher,  too?** 

"Yrs,**  she  said,  "and  ho  has  had  Brother  Qrey  pinned  up 
ngiiinst  that  trre  for  nuire  than  an  hour.  I  believe  he  is  in  some 
real  estate  business  now,  down  South  here.  He  is  not  in  the  regu- 
lar ministry.** 
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**  Well,**  I  said,  '*tho  Jjord  bless  him.  We  will  have  to  pray 
him  loose.*' 

I  doD*t  Icnow  when  he  let  poor  Brother  Qrey  off,  but  I  know  li 
was  very  late;  almost  time  for  the  evening  service  to  commence. 

I  do  not  l<now  who  preached  Saturday  night,  but  my  lioart 
was  burdened  in  prayer.  On  Sunday  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
Brother  Little  was  lead  the  Jjove  Feast  service.  I  was  very  glad 
Brother  Little  had  charge  of  that  miu^ting,  as  T  knew  In*  would  not 
liinder  me  from  s^ieaking  as  tlie  liord  might  lead.  Brother  Inskip 
preached  at  eleven.  So  the  Ijord  laid  it  on  my  heart  very  heavily 
that  I  was  to  relate  my  personal  experience  of  how  the  Lord  led 
me  into  the  blessing  of  entire  sanctiflcatlon. 

The  brother  that  had  been  talking  and  arguing  so  with  Brother 
Grey  sat  way  back  in  the  congregation.  It  was  in  the  big  tent;  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  There  was  a  side  where  the  colored  people 
all  sat,  specially.  So  I  sat  on  that  side,  quite  near  the  front,  and 
I  kept  looking  to  the  Lord  to  indicate  to  me  when  he  wanted  me 
to  talk.  The  testimonies  and  songs  went  on.  There  was  a  beau- 
tiful spirit  in  the  meeting.  Finally  the  time  came  when  the  Spirit 
bade  me  speak.  I  arose;  a  good  brother  from  Philadelphia,  I  for- 
get his  name,  sat  very  near  me,  and  he  was  watching  this  brother 
that  had  been  such  an  opponent;  so,  as  I  related  how  the  Lord 
had  led  me,  and  my  struggles  and  difficulties,  the  Lord  blessed  me 
and  gave  me  great  liberty  in  siN^uking.  My!  how  my  soul  tri- 
umphed. The  Spirit  of  Qod  seemed  to  fall  on  the  iieople;  it  took 
hold  of  this  brother;  I  suppose  I  talked  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  I  got  through  I  had  not  more  than  taken  my  seat  when  this 
brother  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  holding  up  his  hand  he  said: 

*'  Hold  on,  brethren,  hold  on,  hold  on!  '*  and  walked  to  the  front, 
weeping  like  a  child.   Oh!  how  he  wept!   **  I  want  to  say  one  word.*' 

The  shouts  and  amens  and  hallelujahs  wt;re  full  and  free.  The 
brother  turned  round  and  faced  the  congregation,  straightened 
himself  up,  and  braced  himself,  so  as  to  control  his  feelings  till  he 
could  get  a  start.  Finally  he  said,  '*  Brethren,  I  have  been  a 
Methodist  preacher  for  so  many  years;  I  was  converted  at  such  a 
time;  I  entered  the  ministry,"  etc.  '*  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  against  these  brethren  coming  here,  and  I  have  fought 
this  subject  of  holiness."  And  he  went  on  with  his  confession. 
But  such  a  confession!  And  he  ended  by  saying,  *' This  colored 
sister,  who  has  given  us  her  experience,  God  bless  her.**    Then  he 
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came  over  and  took  hold  of  m}'  hand  and  said  "  Lord  bless  you, 
sister/*    Then  he  finished  his  testimony,  as  follows: 

*'When  1  heard  this  colored  sister  tt*ll  how  God  had  I(m1  her 
and  brought  her  into  this  blessed  ex |)erlence,  the  darkness  swept 
away  and  God  has  saved  me,  and  I  see  the  truth  as  1  never  did 
before.     Glory  U>  GimI.** 

Oh!  what  a  shout!  From  that  time  the  tide  rose  and  swrpt 
on.  The  last  nifrht  of  i\u*  mfetiiif^  came,  and  I  was  in  SlsU*r 
Little's  tent.  It  was  rlrvrn  o'chu'k  at  night.  Bister  Little  had 
not  been  very  well,  and  I  was  getting  ready  for  bed;  but  the  cur- 
tain was  down,  and  I  was  sitting  by  Sister  Little*s  bed  talking 
with  her  and  rubbing  her  arm.  Brother  Inskip  did  not  know  1 
was  in  the  tent,  and  he  came  in;  and  I  heard  him  say  to  Urother 
Little,  *' We  have  had  a  grand  day;  the  Ijord  has  been' with  us; 
and,  after  all,  I  was  mistaken  in  not  wanting  Sister  Smith  to 
come.     1  tell  you,  Brother  Little,  God  sent  her.** 

And  Bister  Little  wanted  to  say,  "Amanda  Smith  is  here 
now;"  but  1  said,  "No,  no,  don't  say  it;  don*t  let  him  know  it.*' 
This  I  heard  with  my  own  ears;  and  1  would  not  let  Bister' Little 
call  Brother  Inskip.  God  bless  him,  for  I  know  he  only  wished 
me  well,  and  his  only  reason  for  thinking  I  should  not  go,  was  for 
my  own  gcH)d,  and  that  of  ithe  meeting  as  well.  But  how  farGcnKs 
ways  are  above  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 
It  is  safe  to  obey  always,  even  though  you  may  not  always  be  able 
to  explain.     Amen.     Amen. 

I  remained  a  few  days  in  town,  and  held  some  meetings  with 
my  own  people,  which  the  Ijord  greatly  blessed.  Quite  a  revival 
broke  out,  and  a  iiumlx^r  were  converted.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
after  the  close  of  the  camp  meeting,  I  was  down  street  doing  a 
little  shopping.  On  my  way  h«>me  1  heard  singing  in  the  Presby- 
terian ('liurch,  though  I  didn't  kn(»w  it  wn.sa  PreNbyterian  (Church, 
then.  The  singing  was  beautifnl;  it  HtMinded  s(»  much  like  lit>nie. 
They  were  singing  that  dear  old  hymn!  ".lesus,  l-H»ver  of  my 
StMil,*'  t(»  the  old  tune.  I  list-ened.  and  waiite<l  t4)  go  in,  but  <lid 
not  dare  to.  The  church  was  on  the  same  block  with  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  I  said  to  myself,  "If  I  didn't  have  this  parcel  I 
would  go  in.** 

.lustop|M)site,  on  the  other  side  of  thi*  street,  a  colored  nurse 
girl  was  out  in  the  yard  with  a  little  child.  T  said  to  her,  "What 
kind  of  a  church  is  that  where  they  are  singing  so?** 
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**  [  don't  know,*'  she  said,  **but  I  think  it  is  a  Presbyterian.' 
'*  [  woiihl  go  in  if  I  didn't  have  tlicse  parcels.'* 
**  I  will  keep  them  for  you,*' she  said;  ''  I  will  be  out  here  with 
the  child  for  some  time." 

So  I  handed  her  my  parcels,  and  1  went  into  the  church. 
When  I  went  to  go  in,  there  lay  right  across  the  door  a  large  New- 
fuundlaud  dog.  I  stood  for  a  miiiutr,  and  I  thought,  '*Well,  he 
must  be  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  dog  to  be  at  church  on  Saturdiiy 
morning.'*  I  tiuiclied  him  with  my  fiMit.  Ife  quit'tly  iift«*d  his 
heati,  looked  at  uie,  and  lay  down  again,  and  I  step|ied  over  liini 
and  went  in  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  Just  behind  the  door.  The 
Hrst  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  face  of  the  minister;  it  was  as 
radiant  as  a  sunbeam.  How  beautiful  I  His  name  was  McBwen. 
After  he  had  given  out  some  notices  he  announced  his  text,  Isii. 
35:8:  '*  A  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  sliall  be 
oalhul  the  way  of  holiness,"  etc.  And  he  preached  a  straiglit, 
clear,  orthodox  holiness  sermon;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  rx>rd  came 
u|Nm  him  and  u|)on  all  the  |HM»plf.  He  was  not  demonstrative; 
calm,  but,  Oh,  deep  and  iM)werfulI  The  people  wept  and  sobbed. 
I  wanted  to  shout  '* Glory  to  Jesus;*'  but  I  said,  "Oh,  Lord,  help 
me,  and  hold  me  still; "  for  I  knew  they  were  not  used  to  any  such 
thing,  and  it  would  have  embarrassed  the  minister  and  confused, 
if  not  frightened,  the  people;  and  the  only  good  it  would  have 
done,  if  any,  at  that  time,  would  have  been  to  me  only. 

So  the  Lord  turned  the  big  gush  of  praise  into  oil,  and  a  wave 
of  blessing  passed  so  sweetly  over  my  soul.  Oh  I  it  was  like  honey 
and  oil  mingled.  It  was  indescribably  beautiful,  and  sweet  and 
heavenly.     I  shall  never  forget  it.     Praise  the  Lordl 

When  the  meeting  closctd  the  people  passed  out.  I  heard 
some  ladies  say,  *'What  in  the  world  was  the  matter  with  Mr. 
McEwen?     I  never  heard  him  preach  so  l)cr«>n'!" 

**0h,  wasn*t  that  a  wonderful  sermon  ?"  said  one.  And  another 
said: 

"  1  think  lie  has  Ixten  t4>  tiiat  holiness  camp  meeting.*' 

And  so  he  had,  and  had  found  the  |>earl  of  greatest  price, 
even  the  blessing  of  a  clean  heart. 

A  lady  came  up  to  me  and  said  so  kindly  (for  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  surprised  to  see  me),  **You  are  Amanda  Smith?" 

"Yes." 

**  T  saw  you  at  the  camp  meeting  the  other  day.  Our  min- 
ister has  got  the  blessing." 
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"Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  know  the  ring." 

"  We  have  hcen  praying  for  him  for  five  years.  He's  such  a 
beautiful  spirit,  you  would  enjoy  meeting  him.** 

So  she  apiH)inted  an  afternoon,  and  1  went  to  her  house,  and 
what  a  blessed  afternoon  I  spent  in  her  parlor,  and  that  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  1  fuuig  for  them,  and  priiyrd,  and  told  thrm  how  the 
Lord  led  me  into  the  blessed  soul  rest  afU*r  years  of  wandering. 
And  1  believe  he  Lord  made  it  a  farther  blessing  to  this  dear 
minister. 

So  Mrs.  McEwen,  the  lady  who  had  invited  me  to  her  house, 
(for  that  was  her  name,  though  she  and  the  minister  were  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other),  and  who  was  a  b(*autiful  Christian  lady,  told 
me  that  she  had  got  the  blessed  experience  of  full  salvation  some 
years  before,  reading  Mrs.  Phcbe  Palmer*s  book,  '*The  Way  of 
Paith;**  and  for  years  she  had  taken  "The  Guide  U>  HolimMM.'* 
She  said  there  was  not  one  in  their  church,  when  she  sought  and 
found  the  blessing;  but  that  there  were  two  other  ladies,  friends 
of  hers,  and  members  of  the  same  church,  who,  like  herself, 
longed  for  a  deeper  experience,  and  their  custom  was  to  meet 
once  a  week,  and  pray  for  the  minister,  and  pray  for  themselves. 

One  day  she  went  alone  into  her  garret,  so  as  to  be  away  from 
every  one,  and  thore.  asHhe  km^li  anil  prayed,  lUv  l/onl  s<M*med  U» 
o|M>n  the  windowH  of  Heaven  to  Iut  soul,  and  she  was  flooded  with 
light  and  |M»aoe.  She  said:  "I  wiisso  filled,  1  praised  the  Ix>rd 
at  the  top  of  my  voice.  I  came  down  and  put  on  my  things  and 
went  to  see  my  dear  Mrs.  Blank.  She  was  delighted;  and  we  had 
a  good  time  rejoicing  together.  A  few  days  later  she  came  out 
clear.  Then  the  other.  Now,  we  must  still  pray  more  earu4*stly 
for  our  minister,  that  he  may  see  the  truth  and  get  the  blessing.** 
She  said  he  was  such  a  good  man,  and  everyone  liked  him;  but 
still  there  was  a  lack  of  real  unction  in  his  prc^aching.  Rut  she 
said  all  these  years  they  never  breathed  it  to  him  that  they  were 
praying  for  him.  She  had  told  him  about  the  *' Guide,*'  and 
given  him  a  copy  S(*vcral  times  when  he  made  his  pastoral  call, 
but  every  week  for  five  long  years  these  ladles  met  and  prayed  for 
their  minister,  and  kept  quirt,' and  now  the  answer  had  come. 
Oh,  how  fuil  of  delight  and  joy  they  were  I 

I  think  there  might  l>e  similar  results  if  there  were  more  pray- 
ing in  the  closet  for  the  preacher.  Don*t  talk  much,  but  united, 
pray. 
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"  Pruy,  if  thou  cansl  or  causl  iiol  SfHiuky 
Uul  pray  with  faith  in  Jesus*  name.** 

She  said  about  a  year  or  two  after  she  liad  got  the  experience 

hier  husband  failed  in  business,  and  they  lost  nearly  everything 

they  had.     But  she  said  *'  The  Lord  kept  me  so  quiet  in  my  soul; 

and  1  believe  but  for  this  grace  I  never  could  have  gone  through 

what  I  did.**    She  said  her  husband  could  not  understand  it,  and 

sometimes    he  would  foel  vextnl  with   her  because  she  did  not 

worry.     **IIe  said  I  seemed  as  though  I  did  not  care.     But  Oh, 

how  I  had  to  hold  on  to  God  for  him.     It  siM^med  he  would  lose  his 

mind  at  times.     Praise  the  Jjord,  He  kept  me.     Oh,  SisUir  Bmith, 

what  deep  waters  Qod  brought   me  through.      How  true   His 

Word.** 

**  Many  shall  be  purified. 

And  mad(>  whil4*  ami  triiul; 

But  the  hand  that  purillcs, 

Tries.** 

Bo  we  are  quite  safe.    Only  hold  still.    Amen. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

8BA  CLIFF  CAMP  MKKTINO.  .MTI.Y,  1872 — KIK8T  TIlOIICinTS  OF  AFRICA 
—  MAZfK*H  BDUCATION  AND  MARHIAGK  —  MT  BXPBRIBMCB  AT 
TARMOUTn. 

IVrsoiiR  ofLcn  iiAk  mo  how  I  camo  to  Ihiiik  cifgoin^  to  Africa. 
Wliil«^  at  this  camp  mciHinf;  I  had  my  homo  at  Mrs.  BattorsheH's. 
Thoir  boaiitiftil  cotta^i^o  was  tho  nncst  and  hir^ost  thcro  at  that 
timo.  Mrs.  ItalMM'sholl  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  !nslii])*s.  Bho  liad 
told  me  when  I  camo  toSoa  ClitTsho  wanted  the  privilege  of  enter- 
taining me  at  her  new  cottage,  so  1  had  a  very  pretty  little  room 
all  to  myself,  and  went  in  and  out  as  I  chos(\ 

One  day  during  the  camp  meeting  they  had  a  mission  day, 
and  as  there  were  difTercnt  speal<ers,  some  from  India,  some  from 
(*hiii:i,  some  from  «lapan,  and  some  frcMU  South  America,  1  think, 
I  went  to  th<^  meeting.  1  lieard  all  the  six^akers,  and  was  very 
much  int^'rested  in  the  meeting. 

Just  as  tliey  were  alK»ut  loch>se  the  meeting  there  came  up  a 
little  shower  of  rain,  and  as  I  had  no  umbrella,  I  hurried  out  and 
on  to  my  cottage.  The  meeting  had  made  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  as  I  walked  along  1  kept  thinking  of  what  I  had  heard, 
and  all  at  once  it  came  to  me  that  I  had  not  heard  them  say  any  thing 
about  Africa.  Then  I  remembered  when  1  was  quite  young  1  had 
heard  mv  father  and  mother  t.ilk  about  Africa,  f  rememheretl, 
too,  that  I  used  to  see  a  large  paper,  away  back  in  the  forties, 
called  "The  Brother  Jonathan  Almanac,"  something  like  the 
Frank  Leslie.  It  had  large  pictures,  and  Africans  in  their  cos- 
tumes and  huts,  and  Indians  in  their  wigwams,  great  boa  con- 
strictors, bears,  lions  and  panthers;  and  some  of  the  pictures  were 
horrid,  as  I  remember  Miom  now. 

Wt'll,  all  thr  old  r:irn)«TS  n)un(l  alniut  whore  wo  lived  us«m1  to 

tiiko  those  pa|M*rs,  and  once  in  awhile  father  would  bring  home 

vnr  of  tlioni  for  us  children  t^)  IimiU  nt,  and  my  go<Ml  mother  would 

/9.ir»\ 
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always  soc  Ihal  il  was  noi  lorn  to  pit^ces.  So  wc  had  it  to  Ux)k  at 
for  a  lime,  then  she  would  careriilly  fold  H  up  and  put  it  away.  I 
rcmembeir  what  a  treat  it  was  when  slie  would  say  we  could  have 
it  to  look  at  again.  We  would  spread  it  on  the  floor,  and  then  all 
of  us  children  would  get  down,  and  what  times  we  would  have 
over  ''Brother  Jonathan.** 

So  as  I  was  walking  along  now,  thinking  of  this  missionary 
meeting,  I  heard  some  one  call  out,  "Amanda  Smith,'*  and  I 
turned,  and  a  lady  overtook  me  and  said  as  she  came  up  to  me; 
"Well,  Amanda  Smith,  how  did  you  like  the  meeting?** 
"  It  was  very  nice,  and  I  liked  it.  But  I  did  not  hear  them 
say  a  word  about  Africa,  and  1  have  been  wondering  if  all  the 
people  in  Africa  are  converted.  I  remember  hearing  father  and 
mother  talk  about  them  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing of  them  since,  and  I  was  wondering." 

She  smiled,  and  said,  "Oh 1 1  would  to  God  they  were.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  Melville  B.  Cox,  our  first  missionary  of  the  M. 
10.  Church  to  Africa? *' 

"No,"  1  said,  "what about  him?** 

Then  she  gave  me  the  history  as  we  went  on  together.  As  she 
told  me  the  story,  and  then  said  what  his  last  words  were  when  he 
died  at  Monrovia,  Africa,— "  Though  a  thousand  fall,  let  not 
Africa  be  given  up,*' — Oh!  what  a  deep  impression  it  made  on  my 
mind  and  heart. 

When  we  got  to  the  corner  she  turned  and  went  to  her  cottage. 
I  went  into  Mrs.  Rattershell's  and  went  straight  up  to  my  own 
room,  locked  the  door,  and  got  on  my  knees.  What  a  time  of  con- 
secrution,  what  a  struggle  I  had!  '1  said,  "  Tx)rd,  Africa's  need  is 
great,  and  I  cannot  go,  though  I  would  like  to.  But  Thou  know- 
est  I  have  no  education,  and  I  do  not  understand  the  geography, 
so  I  would  not  know  how  to  travel." 

For  I  thought  that  the  next  great  qualification  for  African 
work,  next  to  a  full  consecration  and  sanctification,  which  T  knew 
I  hsid,  was  to  understand  the  geography,  so  as  to  know  how  to 
travel  in  Africa.  Of  course  I  was  ignorant  and  green,  and  the 
Lord  knew  that,  and  had  patience  with  me.  So  I  said,  "  I^ord,  I 
am  too  old  to  learn  now,  but  if  you  will  help  me  I  will  educate  my 
daughter,  Mazie,  and  she  can  go." 

Then  it  came  to  me,  would  I  be  willing  to  have  her  go?  Oh, 
what  a  struggle! 
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I  Beomcd  U>  sec  a  great  hi^athcn  town.  There  were  the  great 
boa-oonstrictors,  and  there  the  great  lions  and  panthers,  and  there 
was  my  poor  child.  Oh  I  how  I  wept.  But  I  said,  *'  Lord,  some- 
body must  go  to  Africa,  and  I  am  too  old  to  learn,  so  1  cannot  go. 
Rut  I  can,  I  will,  I  do,  consecrate  my  child  to  Thee  for  Africa. 
My  heart  aches,  but,  Lonl^  help  me.  I  give  her  to  Thee.  She  is 
Thine,  and  Thou  canst  take  care  of  her.'* 

I  suppose  1  was  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  I  never  left  my 
knees  till  1  felt  I  had  given  her  fully  to  God  for  Africa. 

"Now,  Lord,**  I  said,  "open  the  way  for  me  to  get  her  edu- 
cated, so  that  she  will  not  have  the  difficulty  that  1  have  if  you 
want  her  to  go.  Tjord,  I  don*t  want  her  to  read  books  and  get 
worked  up  in  that  way,  but  help  me  to  educate  her,  and  then  sanc- 
tify her  wholly  and  send  hiT  whither  Thou  wilt.** 

When  I  aniRc  from  my  knees,  my  heart  was  calm  and  restful. 
And  miw  my  thought  was  to  get  her  educated.  I  prayed,  and 
watched  every  indication. 

Several  days  later  I  chanced  to  meet  that  good  man.  Dr.  Ward, 
and  during  our  conversation  I  began  telling  him  my  experience, 
and  how  I  was  l(M)klng  to  the  Tx)rd  about  my  daughter's  education, 
and  asked  him  where  would  he  a  good  school  for  her. 

"Oh!**  h:iI<I  lie,  "  I  wish  I  had  kn<»wn  this  yeKl4*rday.  I  hav«* 
just  given  away  a  scholarship  to  some  one  (calling  the  name),  and 
if  1  had  known  of  your  wish  I  would  have  been  so  glad  to  give  It 
to  you." 

Well,  it  seemed  that  all  was  lost.  But  still  I  hoped.  This  was 
the  first  of  my  thinking  of  going  to  Africa. 

I  had  worked  so  hard,  and  helped  Mazie.  She  had  been  at 
Obt^rlin  ff>r  a  year,  and  at  Xenia,  and  got  on  very  nicely.  But  I 
could  not  keep  up  the  expense.  But  at  that  time  1  wasonly  think- 
ing to  fit  lier  for  a  tiMielier,  and  selfishly  had  planned  in  my  mind 
that  if  I  could  help  It  she  should  not  have  to  slave  and  work  hard 
day  and  night  as  I  had  done.  So  I  thought  when  I  got  old  she 
would  be  In  a  |M)8Hlon  to  help  herself  and  me,  and  T  could  keep  the 
home  and  look  after  everything  while  she  was  away  teaching,  and 
we  could  be  so  happy  together,  so  that  my  last  days  would  be 
happy. 

Bnl,  alast  how  <lisap|K>hit<Hl  I  have  Immmi,  even  in  the  shadow 
of  such  a  hr>[M'.  lOvery  wish  In  that  direction  has  been  swept 
away,  and  1  have  had  to  surrender  that  cherished  hope.    1  thought 
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I  could  nol  bear  it.  Oh!  how  T  had  to  cry  to  God  for  enduring 
grace.  And  He  has  given  it,  and  I  am  wonderfully  upheld  by  His 
almighty  hand.  His  grace  is  suflicient,  even  when  wo  arc  disap- 
pointed in  our  brightest  hopes. 

She  is  married  and  settled  In  her  own  home,  and  I  am  where 
I  was  when  I  first  started,  so  far  as  tl)at  is  conct^rned.  And  now 
my  prayer  hi^fore  the  Jjord  is,  that  He  will  save  her  soul  in  His 
own  way.  While  her  name  is  on  the  church  record,  yet  like  so 
many  dear  souls,  F  fear  she  has  but  little  spiritual  lifel 

Time  went  on,  and  I  saw  no  way  to  get  my  daughter  educated 
for  Africa. 

One  summer  we  were  at  Ocean  Qrove  with  Mrs.  Sanders.  She 
had  bought  some  lots,  and  they  had  a  fine  cottage  right  un  the 
lake.  So  sht*  invited  me  and  Mazie  to  come  down  and  spend  the 
summer  for  the  camp  meeting.  They  had  put  up  a  large,  tent, 
which  Ma'/ie  and  1  occupied,  on  one  of  these  vacant  lots,  beauti- 
fully situated,  near  the  lake.  They  had  a  great  deal  of  company, 
HO  Ma/.io  and  I  used  Ut  go  in,  and  wait  on  the  table,  and  help  with 
the  work. 

One  morning  I  was  busy  helping  in  the  kitchen  before  I  went 
to  the  meeting;  Mazie  had  been  waiting  on  the  table  in  the  dining 
room;  and  Mrs.  Sanders  said  to  me: 

''Amanda  Smith,  come  into  the  parlor;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

T  did  so,  and  hIio  said,  "  I  see  that  Mazie  is  just  as  smart  as  a 
steel  trap;  now,  why  don't  you  get  her  into  school?  " 

TluMi  I  t-old  her  my  story,  how  I  haul  been  praying,  and  how 
I  had  been  watching  and  waiting  for  the  Jjord  to  open  some  way. 
I  told  her  I  had  done  the  best  I  could,  and  the  expenses  were  so 
heavy  I  found  I  could  not  keep  Mazie  in  school.  T  had  done  what 
I  could  for  lior  for  two  years,  so  I  thought  she  would  have  to  do 
the  next  herself;  1  had  given  it  up.  But  as  she  talked  on  I  seemed 
to  see  this  was  the  way  the  liord  was  to  answer  ray  prayer. 

It  was  just  as  the  camp  meeting  was  olosing,  so  Mrs.  Sanders 
said: 

**Now,  if  you  find  a  place  for  her  to  go  to  school,  1  will  help 
you  to  get  all  her  outfit,  and  wnd  her,  if  you  can  do  the  other.** 

I  thanked  her,  and  told  her  I  would  do  what  I  could.  I  had 
heard  of  a  good  school  in  Raltiraore,  and  as  my  aunt  lived  there  I 
wrote  and  asked  heral>out  it;  she  kindly  replied,  and  spoke  highly 
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of  the  school;  so  that  what  slit!  8;iid  Cfinflrnied  what  I  had  heard 
before;  and  then  she  was  where  she  could  look  after  my  child;  so 
this  decided  me. 

The  next  week  Mrs.  Sanders  went  to  New  York  nnd  bought 
all  her  outni,  everything,  and  I  went  to  work  and  got  her  ready, 
and  I  think  it  was  niMMit  the  Ihirtl  week  in  Septf^mber  we  were  off 
io  Italtimon*.  She  was  at  that  rcIukiI  a  year.  Btningo  to  say. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  'yi^ar  I  got  a  letter  from  the  matron, 
and  she  said  Massie  was  very  smart;  she  was  getting  along  nicely. 
If  1  could  only  Just  leave  her  for  one  year  longer  it  would  be  the 
making  of  her.  It  was  a  pity  to  take  her  Just  now.  And  I  won- 
dered if  T  could  stand  it  another  year. 

I  went  to  the  lionl  and  prayed,  and  asked  Ilim  to  help  me  and 
strvMigtIien  me,  and  to  <>|mmi  tlin  way  for  me  to  get  the  means  to 
keep  her  just  another  year. 

Aliout  two  or  three  weeks  after  1  had  decided  to  h^t  her 
remain  another  year,  the  Lord  seemed  to  open  my  way  clearly  to 
go  to  England.  I  only  expected  to  stay  three  months,  and  I 
thought  how  nice  It  would  be,  while  she  was  in  school,  and  was 
not  losing  any  time,  and  would  be  well  cared  for,  and  under  good 
discipline  and  control,  and  then  my  aunt  could  l(N)k  after  her. 

lOvery thing  seemed  Uy  lie  favorable.  So  in  July,  1878,  after  I 
had  gone  to  Baltimore  and  spent  a  week  with  her,  I  left  her,  and 
went  to  England.  Instead  of  getting  back  in  three  months,  as  I 
had  thought  and  planned,  1  was  away  for  over  twelve  years. 

After  I  had  been  in  England  about  three  months,  the  Lord 
made  it  very  clear  to  me  that  1  was  to  remain  longer;  so  I  thought 
three  months  longer;  but  when  six  months  had  passed,  my  way 
seemed  to  be  shut  up  to  come  home,  but  open  to  remain.  Now, 
people  say,  "  But  how  was  that?  *'  That  is  Just  what  I  say;  for  I 
do  not  understand  it  yet,  and  could  not  explain  It;  but  I  am  just 
as  sure  that  GihI  was  in  it,  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence.  It  is  one 
of  Qod*s  inexplicable  dealings.  I  wrote  and  sent  money  home  to 
my  daughter,  and  had  made  all  arrangements  for  her  for  two  years. 

Then  she  wrote  and  told  me  she  thought  I  had  paid  money 
enough  for  her,  and  that  she  wanted  to  come  out  of  school,  and 
had  an  op]K>rtunif  y  for  a  situation  as  teacher;  so  I  agreed  lo  Hint. 
I  knew  she  wns  eleviT  enough,  nnd  quite  nble  to  do  this,  if  she 
chose.  A  little  while  Inti  ron  she  wrote  me  that  a  young  mnn  hnd 
pro|)osc*d  marriage  to  her.    I  toid  her  1  had  rather  she  would  not 
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marry.  Hlio  hnd  quite  time  onoii|;1i,  and  it  would  ho  so  much 
Ix-ttor  for  tier  to  come  t«)  England  und  spend  at  least  a  year  or  two 
Hrst. 

I  saw  that  her  teaching  plan  ¥ras  pretty  well  upset  when  she 
got  the  marrying  spirit;  and  she  was  like  many  other  young  people; 
they  cannot  hear  reason  or  anything  when  they  take  a  notion  to 
get  married.  If  I  had  been  at  home,  I  think  1  should  have  for- 
bidden it;  but  being  away,  I  thought  if  anything  should  happen 
1  would  always  blame  mys«^lf.  Hut  1  urged  her  tooomtt  to  Kngland 
and  wait  a  while;  then  she  wrote  me  she  had  decided  to  do  so. 
Many  of  my  friends  in  England,  who  had  been  interested  in 
her,  were  delighted.  They  had  written  to  her,  and  she  was  all 
for  coming  to  England.  So  T  got  the  money  all  ready  and  was  Just 
about  to  send  it  for  her  to  come.  All  the  arrangements  were  made. 
Hut  I  thought  to  myself,  **  I  will  wait  for  a  letter  from  Mazie  before 
1  send  it.*'  And  when  the  letter  came  she  wrote  me  very  frankly 
that  the  young  man  had  persuaded* her  to  wait  till  after  she  was 
marri(Hl,  and  then  come  to  England. 

"No,**  I  said,  "if  you  come  to  England  married  you  won*t 
belong  to  me;  you  will  belong  to  some  one  else;  and  if  you  can 
risk  losing  the  opportunity  that  not  many  colored  girls  have  had, 
and  that  you  will  not  have  again,  and  think  more  of  the  man,  and 
take  him  in  preference  after  all  I  have  said,  I  guess  the  safest  plan 
is  that  you  remain."  And  F  think  so  yet.  Hut  she  could  not  have 
got  a  kinder  husband,  or  one  that  did  a  betU^r  part  by  her,  if  1 
had  been  living  right  here  with  her.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
Ix>rd  provided  in  that. 

In  answer  to  prayer,  the  Lord  opened  my  way  to  attend  Yar- 
mouth Camp  Meeting.  There  I  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  It  seemed  the  Ijord 
had  appointed  that  grove  especially  for  a  camp  meeting  grove. 
There  1  first  saw  the  famous  Hutchinson  family.  Mr.  Asa  Hutch- 
inson, his  wife,  two  S4)us,  and  a  daughti;r,  Miss  Abbie,  how  well  I 
remember  them;  their  noble,  kind-heartedness.  They  had  me 
sing  with  them  several  times.  Although  all  have  passed  away, 
the  precious  memory  of  them  still  remains. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  B.  P.  Pomeroy,  of  the  Troy 
Conference,  I  had  my  quarters  during  the  camp  meeting  in  one 
of  his  little  tents.  I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  he  and  his  dear 
wife  were  to  me.    He  used  often  to  sit  down  and  tell  me  wonder- 
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ful  things  about  God's  dealings  witli  him,  which  often  strength- 
ened my  faith,  and  hel{>ed  me.  Praise  the  Lordl  Many  lights 
there  are  along  the  shore  that  nevor  grow  dim. 

I  had  been  aslced  by  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  at 
Martha*s  Vineyard,  to  go  Co  Martha's  Vineyard  Gamp  Meeting. 
He  said  he  1>«*1ipv<*d  G(h1  would  havo  me  gi>,  and  that  they  hud  a 
siN;li*ty  tent  that  they  would  put  up  ou  the  camp  ground,  "and,** 
said  he,  **you  can  stay  with  us  and  we  will  hiok  afU'r  you.'* 

This  was  i»n  Wednesday.  lie  said  he  must  leave  on  Friday,  ^ 
but  i  could  come  with  his  wife  and  children.  So  I  told  Brother 
Pomeroy  about  It.  He  seemed  to  think  It  was  not  Just  the  thing 
for  me  to  go.  He  said  that  years  ago  that  used  to  be  the  great 
place,  the  power  (»f  the  Ix)rd  used  to  come  on  that  camp  ground 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  **  They  have  but  very  little  of  the 
Spirit  now-a-days.  They  go  more  as  a  picnic,  not  the  Holy  Ghost 
times  of  the  past." 

Well,  he  was  always  so  good  in  his  counsel  that  I  thought  It 
was  the  thing,  of  course,  not  to  go:  still,  1  thought  that  if  they 
were  so  orderly  and  lifeless  the  more  need  there  was  for  me  to  go, 
I  might  help  a  little. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  service  nt  the  stand  that  day  the 
Presiding  KIder  calleil  oiil  to  all  the  liMit  hohlers  within  the  circle 
to  close  the  front  of  thrir  tent,  and  there  was  to  be  no  walking 
inside  theeirclo  from  half-past  twelve  till  two,  when  theaftenuKin 
service  would  eonimence. 

During  this  interval  I  took  my  Bible  and  went  into  the  woods 
about  a  half  mil*'  away,  all  alone,  to  ask  Gml  about  going  to 
Martha's  Vineyard,  aii<l  there,  na  I  prayed  anil  tohl  the  lx)rd  how 
I  had  been  asked  to  go,  that  Brother  P.  was  a  goo<l  man,  and  he 
said  he  thought  I  had  better  not  go,  and  I  want(*d  He  should  show 
me  Ills  will. 

*•  Ijord,"  I  said,  **  if  Thou  dopt  want  me  lo  take  any  message 
I  will  do  it  for  Thee." 

So  it  W51S  whiRperrd  lo  me  to  ri-ad,  and  I  <»j)ened  my  Bible  to 
see  what  the  Lord  would  give  me.  Mai.  14,  1st  verse:  *•  And  the 
Lford  said  go  speak  as  I  command  you."  I  was  afraid  and  said, 
*'0,  LfOrd,  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  coIohmI  woman,  and  the  people 
are  proud  and  wicked,  as  has  be<Mi  toiil  mi»,"  and  I  wept  and  tr«*m- 
bled,  but  he  said,  "Go,  do  as  I  command  you." 

I  arose  from  my  knees  and  went  back  to  the  tent,  but  I  did 
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not  <lare  to  t4*U  Hrothcr  P.  wlmt  1  ha<l  dour.  So  tho  last  day  camo, 
ami  when  Hmtlirr  P.  lM*gan  to  tako  diiwii  lIuMr  tent  Micy  waiiliid 
mc  to  go  with  them  to  another  camp  mccling,  hut  I  said,  '*No, 
the  Lord  hids  me  go  to  Martha's  Vineyard.*'  They  said  they 
thought  I  was  mistaken.     Rut  I  said  nothing. 

I  prayed  for  tlic  Lord  to  give  mo  moans.  I  would  take  it  as  ao 
indication  that  I  was  to  go.  The  next  morning  I  went  into  Father 
Snow's  tent.  We  had  a  wonderful  mooting.  After  the  regular 
meeting  was  closed,  st^veral  ]H'op]o  aslvod  nw  to  sing,  and  a  crowd 
gathered  around.  Some  were  standing  on  the  benches.  Someone 
dropped  a  two  dollar  note  in  my  lap;  that  was  my  first  token  for 
the  money,  and  I  looked  up  and  praised  the  lA)rd.  Then  there 
came  a  one  dollar  bill,  then  another,  and  so  on  till  I  had  seven 
dollars.    Just  then  a  strange  lady  turned  to  me  and  said: 

**  Have  you  ever  been  to  Martha's  Vineyard?" 

••No." 

••  I  believe  the  Lord  wants  you  there,  and  if  you  will  go  I  will 
give  you  a  good  phico  to  sleep." 

This  lady's  name  was  Mrs.  Jenkins.  She  said  her  daughter 
was  on  from  Baltimore,  and  had  taken  a  cottage  for  the  summer; 
that  she  had  such  a  nice  colored  woman  who  was  nurse  for  her. 
Then  she  wrote  her  name  and  address  on  a  card  and  said,  ••  I  leave 
to-day  and  want  you  to  come  to  our  cottage,  if  you  come."  I 
thanked  her  and  said,  ••  All  right,  madam."   When  the  day  camo 

I  started  off  with  Mrs. and  the  children  and  servant.    The 

Lord  seenicd  to  have  ordered  everything. 

Going  iip  on  the  boat  I  went  to  pay  my  fare,  and  some  one 
said,  ••  Your  fare  has  been  paid." 

••  Praise  the  Ijord,"  but  I  said  I  did  not  know  the  parties,  fK> 
that  I  could  thank  them.  So  several  of  us  sat  down  to  dinner; 
when  I  wont  to  psiy  they  said,  *'  Your  bill  is  settled,"  and  so  there 
was  another,  •*  praise  the  Lord!  "  1  could  see  so  far  very  clearly 
the  hand  of  tht^  TiOrd  in  it. 

When  w<;  reaehed  the  camp  ground,  Martha's  Vineyanl,  it 
was  found  that  the  society  tent  that  the  pastor  had  told  me  about 
had  been  exchanged  and  another  sent  in  its  place,  and  after  all  we 
did  not  have  any  tent,  so  what  should  we  do.  I  said  to  the  pastor's 
wife,  ••What  shall  I  do?" 

••I  don't  know,"  she  said,  ••what  we  shall  do  now,  we  will 
have  to  9ee  about  sending  it  back  and  getting (»ur  own.*' 
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"Well,"  1  said,  "1  will  go  up  io  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  gave  me 
her  address,"  and,  sure  enough,  it  seemed  to  be  Just  the  place,  bo 
that  "  In  some  way  or  other  the  Lord  does  provide." 

Now  it  came  Sunday.  O,  how  the  Lord  supplied  my  needs, 
one  dollar,  two  dollars  at  a  time.  I  kept  watching  for  the  time  to 
deliver  my  message. 

In  t1i(*  }ift4TiH)on  1  went  into  a  largo  tont  whore  they  were  hold- 
ing miM'tiiigs  boforo  the  approaching  sorvico.  I  sat  down  quietly, 
and  thoy  sang  and  prnyod.  1  do  not  remembor  the  minister's  name 
who  was  leading  the  mooting.  Just  boforo  tlio  close  he  callt*d  upon 
me  to  sing.  I  arose  to  sing,  but  the  Ix)rd  said,  '*  Deliver  the  mes- 
sage first;  **  so  I  quoted  the  passage  of  Scripture,  Mai.  4th  chapter, 
Ist  verse:  "Behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an 
oven,  €»tc." 

Then*  was  a  great  crowd  around  as  well  as  inside  the  tent,  and 
as  1  lifted  my  hand  and  pointed  my  flngor  towards  the  door, 
repeating  the  text  that  was  givt>n  me,  the  |N?oplo  looked  astounded. 
Then  I  sang,  "  All  I  want  is  a  little  more  faith  in  Jesus.*'  The 
Lord  put  His  seal  on  this  message,  also  on  the  song. 

A  lady  frr»m  Providence,  R.  L,  was  in  this  tont  meeting.  She 
had  come  with  a  very  doflnite  object,  to  seek  the  blessing  of  a 
ch*an  hoart.  Sli<*  wiih  called  aswoll  lady;  sho  was  ono  of  tho  oni'H 
rather  up,  and  did  not  condescend  to  things  of  low  estate!  So  as  I 
began  to  sing,  "All  1  want  is  a  little  more  faith  in  Jesus,**  she 
walked  out  of  the  tont  and  said  to  herself,  as  she  passed  out,  "  I 
came  here  to  sook  the  blessing  of  a  cloan  heart,  I  did  not  come  to 
hear  a  nogro  ditty,**  and  the  bloKsed  Holy  Spirit  said  to  her,  "Is  not 
that  your  need,  'a  little  more  faith  in  Josus?*  ** 

Thou  her  o3'08  wore  o|M>ned,  and  she  said,  "O,  Lord,  I  see." 
Then  she  wont  into  hor  tont  and  thoro  prayed,  and  the  Lord  sent 
the  baptism  and  gavi*  hor  tho  dosiro  of  hor  lioart. 

K<»mo  timo  aftor  tliiH,  wlion  Itrolhors  liiskip  and  MclXinald 
were  holding  thoir  mooting  at  Providonoo,  U.  I.,  one  morning  1 
wout  into  tho  mooting  about  one  o*olook,  (U>sMniony  mooting)  1 
didn*t  know  of  this  ladyN  struggle  at  th<*  linio,  but  Just  us  1  got 
into  the  door,  I  hoard  this  lady  say,  "  Amanda  Smith."  Her  back 
was  to  me.  I  sjit  down  quietly  to  listen  to  her  testimony.  She 
went  on  and  gavo  it  In  tho  words  alnivo. 

Now  about  the  moss^ige.  AlM)ut  four  months  after  this  camp 
meeting  closi'd,  1  was  holding  mootingH  In  one  of  tho  Methodist 
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churches  in  Worcestor,  Mass.,  and  a  genlloman  who  wiis  Superln- 
tenduni  of  a  large  Habballi  ScIumiI,  (a  Mr.  ('.)  saiil  to  me  one  day, 
"  AmaiidaSmilh,  do  you  remember  being  at  Martha's  Vineyard  at 
such  a  time?" 

•*  Yes,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  remember  the  Sunday  in  the  tent  when  you  got  up 
and  quoted  that  passage  from  Malachi  and  sang?" 

••Yes." 

'•Well/*  SJiid  he,  **the  Ix)rd  sent  that  message  to  me." 

Mr.  C.  was  head  clerk  in  one  of  the  largest  dry  goods  stores  In 
WorcesUT,  and  at  the  same  time  was  8u|)eriutendeut  of. a  large 
Sabbath  School,  and  he  worked  very  hard,  and  was  very  tired, 
and  he  had  gone  to  this  camp  meeting  for  his  vacation,  and  he 
and  his  young  peojile  all  went  out  there  for  a  vacation  more  than 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  meeting.  They  would  go  to 
preaching  in  the  morning,  but  would  not  attend  any  of  the  social 
meetings.  In  the  afternoon  they  would  generally  go  off  for  a  game 
of  onKpiet,  or  on  the  lake,  b4>atlng. 

When  they  heard  the  singing  in  this  tent  a  whole  party  of 
them  were  Just  on  their  way  to  the  croquet  ground.  They  stopped 
at  the  tent  door  to  see  the  colored  woman,  and  to  hear  what  she  had 
to  say.  He  Just  got  there  as  I  repeated  the  text  and  he  said  it  came 
to  his  heart  like  an  arrow.  He  went  back  to  his  tent  and  began 
to  pray,  and  he  said  the  Lord  showed  him  how  near  backsliding 
he  was,  how  fur  away,  so  that  he  was  really  alarmed,  and  that 
text  saved  him  through  Qod*s  mercy. 

1  praised  the  Lord  that  he  enabled  me  to  obey  him.  It  was 
not  a  little  thing,  it  was  a  trial,  but  see  the  blessing  that  came  out 
of  it  to  this  brother.  I  then  praised  tlui  Tx)rd  that  the  message 
was  heard  by  the  one,  and  the  song  by  the  other.     It  pays  to  obey. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

PimfAH  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA  —  HOW  I  BRCAMB  THB  OWNBR  OP 
A  HOUflR,  AND  WHAT  BBCAMB  OP  IT  —  THK  MATPLOWKK  MIB- 
8ION,  BROOKLYN  —  AT  DR.  i7UTLRR*8. 

It  wiis  in  '78.  1  WI18  lioUling  meeting,  first  at  Manayunic, 
Hmtlier  llakestraw's;  I1i<*n  at  Ilolmt^sbiirf?,  HrotluT  Uillinglianrs; 
tlieu  at  Camden,  tlion  at  Norrislown,  Hmtlicr  Day's.  We  liad  a 
good  work  at  all  these  places.  Many  souls  were  saved  and  believ- 
ers built  up. 

Then  I  was  called  to  Horton  Street.  Brother  Robinson  was 
fiastor.  There  the  Ix>rd  bl«'SS(;d  us  mightily.  There  wiui  a  sweep- 
ing revival.  Every  night  for  more  than  two  weelcs  the  church  was 
INicked,  altar  and  pulpil.  Homt'  of  the  g«KMl  folks  really  got  tried 
because  the  people  crowded  so.  I  remember  one  Sunday  night  the 
aisles  and  pulpit  steps  were  crowded.  Poor  old  Brother  Taska, — 
now  in  heaven  —  had  hard  work  to  get  into  the  pulpit,  and  when 
he  did  get  there  he  was  obliged  to  stand.  lie  said  he  would  not 
come  again  in  such  a  crowd. 

After  the  address  was  over  we  tried  to  make  room  for  the 
altar  service.  It  was  not  long  till  the  altar  was  filled  with  siM^kers, 
some  for  pardon,  some  for  purity.  I  noticed  a  young  man  who  sat 
on  a  chair  In  the  aislo  and  scM^med  to  be  deeply  InU^restod.  lie 
seemed  as  though  he  want4^d  to  come  forward;  and  then,  then*  was 
a  young  lady  with  him.  I  watched  him.  All  at  once  he  got  up 
and  laid  his  hat  and  coat  down  and  rame  forward,  and  Just  as  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  allar  rail  and  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down, 
the  Lord  blessed  him  so  powerfully  that  he  clapped  his  hands  and 
shouted,  Olory  to  Cod,  I  am  saved.  He,  like  the  )XM)r  man  in  the 
UoH|N>l,  tlio  li>|N>r  that  came  to  .lesus,  said,  *'  |jt>r<l,  if  Thou  wilt 
Thou  canst  make  me  clean,"  and  Jesus  said  to  him  in  rt^urn,  *'  I 
will;  be  thou  clean." 

(225) 
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As  he  lurntHl  to  face  the  congregation,  his  sisUrr,  that  he  had 
not  setsn  for  years,  was  Just  behind  him.  Slio  had  btn^u  praying 
for  him,  but  slic  did  not  know  that  he  was  there,  nor  did  he  know 
thai  she  was  there.  She  sprang  to  him  and  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  they  had  a  good  time  of  rejoicing  together.  This 
had  a  marvelous  effect  uiMin  the  congregation.  A  numbiT  camt; 
forward,  and  many  professed  to  be  saved  that  night. 

One  dear  woman  that  I  met  last  fall  at  the  Saturday  night  holi- 
ness meeting,  told  me  she  was  converted  at  that  meeting;  also  her 
h  usband  and  I  wo  c  hildren.  She  told  me  how  she  disliked  me  because 
I  was  a  colored  woman;  how  she  went  to  church  full  of  prejudice, 
but  when  God  saved  her  He  took  it  all  out,  and  now  she  loves  me 
as  a  sister  and  thinks  I  have  a  beautiful  color  1  Of  course,  I  call 
that  a  good  conversion  to  begin  with. 

Some  people  don*t  get  enough  of  the  blessing  to  take  prejudice 
out  of  them,  even  after  they  are  sanctified. 

Some  time  after  this  1  went  to  Pitman  Church.    Rev.  Qeorge 

Mc was  pastor.     The  church  was  not  finished.     We  held 

meetings  in  the  lecture  room,  a  fine  large  room  that  would  hold 
over  three  hundred,  I  suppose,  and  every  night  it  was  packed. 
Here  we  had  a  grand  time  from  the  start.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
we  had  a  marvelous  meeting.  At  that  meeting  dear  Brother 
Alkhorn  got  the  blessing  of  sanctification,  after  seeking  it  for  thirty 
years,  as  he  said  in  his  testimony  when  he  arose.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  Sabbath  afternoon.  The  Lord  wonderfully  helped  me 
to  speak  for  Him. 

Brother  Mc was  a  grand,  good  man  to  work  with, 

though  he  was  not  very  definite  on  the  line  of  holiness,  but  he  said 
to  me,  *' Sister  Smith,  you  go  ahead;  I  am  with  you.'*  So  he  put 
no  bands  on  and  I  had  perfect  freedom,  thank  Qod. 

Brother  Alkhoni  was  a  local  preacher;  was  a  C4>u verted  man 
and  had  been  for  years,  and  always  longed  for  the  blessing  of 
full  salvation.  He  was  thorough  AVesIeyan  as  well  us  Scriptural 
hi  his  views  of  the  doctrine.  He  said  he  would  preach  it  and 
sometimes  would  believe  he  had  it,  then  he  would  meet  with  min- 
isters that  did  not  see  it  as  he  did,  and  declare  that  all  was  done  at 
conversion.  Then  he  would  get  in  the  dark  again,  and  this  was 
the  way  he  went  on  for  years. 

He  kept  a  bakery  on  Lumber  street.  I  got  to  know  him  and 
the  family  very  well.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Western  Metho- 
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dist  Church,  and  1  think  Dr.  Patterson  was  the  pastor  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  sat  that  Sunday  afternoon  about  three  pews  from  the  altar, 
while  many  testimonies  were  given  —  many  of  them  very  definite 
and  clear  —  to  the  ex|MTience  and  )K)werof  this  great  siilviition. 
Tlion  we  liad  an  altar  service,  and  I  nrgt*d  thost^  who  rt*ally  desired 
to  Icnow  tlin  experience  for  tlieniB<*lves  to  come  forwurtl  ami  lcnt*ei 
at  the  altar,  and  si'ttle  it  tlien  and  tliere.  A  number  came  forward. 
I  saw  Hrotiier  A.  get  updi'lilierutely,  Uil^e  cifT  his  overcoat,  fold  it 
togf*thcr,  and  then  take  his  hat  and  cane  and  walk  forwanl  and 
hand  them  to  some  of  the  brethren.  And  as  he  kneeled  at  the 
altar,  he  said,  **  Brethn^n,  1  want  the  blessing.**  And  he  began  to 
pray  like  he  wanU'd  It,  indeed;  and  In  a  little  wliile  he  sank  down 
int4>  a  calm,  and  said,  '*  It  is  dour,  praise  the  liord.  The  bkHxl 
cleanseth;  glory  to  Jesus.**  lie  arose  and  bore  the  U^stimony  that 
1  have  already  given. 

In  about  a  year,  1  think  it  was,  after  this,  he  met  with  a  sad 
accident;  was  thrown  from  his  wagon,  and  in  a  few  days  died. 
But,  O,  he  triumphs  over  death,  hell  and  the  gravel 

I  lost  a  true  friend  when  he  was  taken,  that  Is,  as  the  world 
would  say,  but  1  have  a  never  dying  friend  in  Jesus.  Praise  His 
dear  nani(»  fon*ver. 

At  the  same  altar,  kneeling  Just  a  little  further  along  from 
when*  Brother  Alkhorn  kneeled,  a  great  big  man,  a  Dutchman, 
was  kneeling.  He  had  been  seeking  the  Ix)rd  for  fifteen  years, 
off  and  on,  but  never  got  into  clear  light.  The  people  at  the 
altar  were  all  getting  blessed,  and  rising  one  after  the  other,  and  it 
was  getting  late  and  time  for  the  meeting  to  close.  This  i)oor 
man  got  inU>  un  awful  struggle.  He  cried  out,  "  Lord,  save  me.** 
He  wouldn*t  get  up. 

**Hold  on,"  1  hIiouUmI,  **you  are  nearly  out.** 

I  felt  things  were  giving  way,  and  1  salcl,  "All  you  n«*ed,  all 
you  want,  is  a  Utile  more  faith  in  Jesus,**  and  his  |MK)r  wife  felt 
she  could  not  1u»ld  on  any  longer.  She  came  inside  the  altar  and 
was  Just  alxnit  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  She  was  over- 
come with  sympathy  for  him.  I  caught  her  and  said,  **Oh,  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  Unir.h  him;  you  will  hinder  him.** 

•*Oh,**  she  said,  **  1  have  prayed  so  long.** 

1  held  on  lo  lier  and  kept  her  back,  while  the  brethren  were 
encouraging  his  faith.     In  a  few  minutes  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
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shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '*  I  urn  saived,  1  am  saved.    Qlory 
to  Jesus !    Q  lory  U)  Jesus ! '  * 

I  let  Iiis  wife  go  and  he  caught  lier  up  in  Ills  arms,  tlion  lie  lei 
her  go  and  caught  hold  of  some  of  the  brethren.  Oh,  how  he 
shouted!  Ilceptoutof  the  way;  of  course  I  wouldn't  interfere. 
So  tills  was  a  giMMl  start  for  our  nietiting  fi»r  the  week. 

We  went  on  for  ten  days,  and  tliere  were  scores  converted. 
During  all  iliis  time  tlie  inU^rest  never  llag^t'd  one  ni;;lit. 

Hn>lli<  r  M.  wanUul  me  to  stay  longer,  but  I  eoiiltl  not.  1  had 
an  engagement  at  IxMig  Island,  with  lirolhcr  llollis.  it  wiui  at  this 
lime  my  house  in  Plilladelphia  was  plunntul  for,  without  my 
knowledge.  Alxmt  two  weeks  after,  1  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  James 
Orr.  She  said,  *'Some  friends  are  planning  to  buy  you  a  house, 
but  they  don't  want  you  to  know  it,  so  don't  let  on  that  I  have 
told  you." 

1  wjis  dreadfully  frighti*ned,  and  as  soon  as  1  bad  read  the  let- 
ter I  got  on  my  knees  and  prayed  that  the  liord  would  not  let  them 
succe(*d  in  glutting  the  lious«!  that  they  were  planning  for.  1 
thought  it  was  too  much  for  me.  1  said,  the  idea  of  a  |H)or  woman 
like  me  having  a  house  given  t4»  her!  TluTe  must  be  something 
wrong  about  it.     Oh,  how  I  prayed! 

Several  days  after  this  I  got  another  letter,  saying  that  the 
house  they  were  looking  at  and  wanted,  they  could  not  get.  There 
was  something  that  was  not  Just  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  deed, 
so  1  thought  the  Ijord  had  answered  my  prayer,  and  it  was  all 
right. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  was  off  again,  holding  meetings.  After  ten 
days,  1  came  home.  A  number  of  letters  were  wailing  for  me  — 
two  from  Philadelphia.  1  oiM*ncd  and  read  lliem.  The  first  waa 
from  the  same  person.  She  said,  **  Don't  say  I  told  you,  for  they 
want  to  surprise  you.  They  have  looked  at  anolber  liousi^  and 
have  made  arrangements  to  buy,  and  will  pay  so  much  U)clos4^  the 
bargain,  such  a  day." 

That  was  all  done  two  days  before  1  g(»t  home,  as  1  saw  by  the 
date  of  the  letter.  Then  I  thought  it  all  over.  1  said,  I  have 
never  asked  the  Jjord  to  give  me  a  house,  and  T  wonder  if  He  really 
wants  me  to  have  it.  It  must  mean  something,  for  why  should 
these  people  persist  in  getting  the  house  for  me?  I  am  a  colored 
woman,  and  they  are  all  white,  and  they  are  strangers.  So  then  I 
got  down  and  prayed  the  Ijord  to  bless  and  prosper  those  who  had 
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• 
onderUken  it    The  lady  that  wrote  me  had  told  me  how  that 
everyhody  was  favorahle  to  it,  how  much  Chaplain  Qihben  and  his 
wife  were  interested  and  had  given  quite  a  sum  to  start  with. 
Well,  it  did  look  as  though  the  Lord  was  in  it. 

Then  I  opened  the  other  letters.  There  was  one  from  the  very 
gentleman  who  was  Iho  pro|)oS4T,  and  who  had  S(*t  the  thing 
going,  Itrothrr  Andrew  Marslitill.  lie  wiui  well  known  in  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  tlie  leading  men  in  Pitman,  Church  at  the  time, 
and  a  man  doing  a  large  hiisineRH  in  the  bakery  and  confectionery, 
and  a  good  man,  so  1  could  but  feel  the  IjortI  was  in  it.  lie  told 
me  all  about  it.  The  house  was  three  thousand  dollars,  subject 
to  the  ground  rent  of  sixty  dollars  a  3'ear.  Two  thousand  dollars 
of  this  money  had  already  been  provided  for  through  friends  of 

Mr.  Ma ,   so  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  part  of  it  in 

any  way;  1  must  only  be  ready  to  come  at  the  time  they  said.    So 
away  I  went  for  two  weeks  more. 

When  I  returned  there  were  letters.  The  house  was  bought, 
the  deed  was  made  out  in  my  name,  and  I  only  to  come  on.  They 
said  you  need  not  bring  anything  if  you  don't  care  to.  Some  of 
the  ladies  of  Pitman  with  Mrs.  Crr,  had  gone  to  work  and  fur- 
nished two  rooms,  the  front  bed-room  ui^stairs,  and  the  front 
parh»r  downstairs;  everything  nice  and  comfortable.  80  I  got 
rt^ady  and  went. 

I  took  a  very  few  things;  I  had  not  many.  My  dear  old  irons 
and  ironing-bo]ird,  that  had  seen  mc  through  so  many  hard 
places  in  New  York,  I  couldnH  forget  them  nor  leave  them  behind! 
Then  the  little,  low,  old  chair  that  I  had  kneeled  beside  and 
fought  such  a  battle,  on  the  remembrance  of  the  New  York  riot 
after  I  was  sanctifiedl     I  said,  "  I  must  take  these  things  anyhow.** 

It  was  late  on  Saturday  evening  before  I  got  off,  so  I  did  not 
get  to  the  house  till  about  S4*ven  v.  M.  Then,  sure  enough,  at  1817 
Addison  Htn*et,  a  nice  little  lhrf*e  slory  brick  house,  nice  whiti* 
marble  ste]«  in  front,  all  lighted  withgasi 

It  was  viTy  nic(*.  Th(*n  there  were  a  number  of  frit^nds 
gathered,  and  a  good  warm  Are.  I  didn*t  know  what  to  do  or  say, 
and  I  praised  the  Lord,  and  thanked  the  people,  and  I  said,  "Is  it 
really  mine?**  Then  they  handed  mc  the  deed.  Then  I  said, 
"Let  us  pray.** 

That  seemed  out  of  order,  for  we  were  all  too  happy  to  pray, 
•0  we  sang  the  Doxology. 
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**  Let  mi)  walk  up  ami  down  iti  it/*  I  said;  so  we  wont  upstairs 
in  all  the  rooms;  1  looked  in  all  the  closets,  everywhere,  then  we 
went  down  in  llie  basement,  then  I  had  the  nicest  teal  The  ladiea 
had  provided  everything. 

It  all  seemed  very  fine.  Everything  went  on  nicely  for  about 
a  year,  then  Ciime  a  trial. 

Tile  great  Onteunial  had  started  ho|)cs  and  ex|>ectatiou8  in 
many  that  were  never  realized;  so  it  was  with  Hnither  M.  In 
tliiN  rxtri'Hiity  !:<*  ^ot  llntllier  lt(»liiuson,  tuie  (»r  tlu*  leading  ni«*ni- 
hers  in  Baleni  M.  K.  C'liiircli,  Ui  lielp  him  meet  S4)nie  liabilities 
which  were  urgent,  which  he  did.  Then  it  ap|H*urs  that  lirotlier 
M.  failed  on  liis  side,  which  caused  great  dissatisfaction  and 
un|/1ea8antness  between  these  friends. 

1  knew  but  little  about  it.  I  didn*t  try  to  know.  1  felt  thai 
what  they  had  done  was  out  of  real  kindiu'ss  to  me,  tliough  bad 
luck  came  uf  it,  as  it  often  does  out  of  our  best  motives.  This 
placed  me  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  They  were  lM>tli 
('hristiau  genllomen  and  busiiiiNHH  men,  and  who  was  I  tii  dictate 
to  them  about  what  they  were  doing  so  kindly  for  me. 

It  got  into  the  papers,  through  Brother  Wallace,  that  the 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  had  i;iven  Amanda  Smith  a  house,  and 
also  one  at  Ocean  Grove.  Mr.  M.  called  my  attention  to  the  fact. 
I  said,  **  That  is  a  mistake;  all  1  have  at  Ocean  Qrove.  is  this:  the 
committee  are  always  very  kind  and  they  d(»  not  charge  me  for 
my  tent  and  ground  during  the  time  I  stay,  but  that  is  all.'* 

** Brother  M.,'*  I  said,  "you  can  correct  that;  see  Brother 
Wallace  and  tell  him,**  for  he  was  then  editor  of  the  **IIome 
Journal,*'  and  it  was  in  that  paper  that  the  statement  was  made. 

*'If  I  do  it,**  I  said,  **it  will  look  as  if  1  were  dissatisfied,  or 
like  casting  some  reflection  on  your  management  of  affairs.*' 

*'Yes,*'  he  said,  '*  [  will  s«;e  Brother  Wallace,"  but  1  don't 
know  whether  he  did  or  not.  From  that  time,  according  to  tlie 
best  I  could  Irarn,  thiMioiuUiiMiH  lo  ctunph'te  the  payment  on  the 
housi?  sU»p|nh1;  but  so  far  as  that  was  conctrnitHl,  1  had  nothing  at 
all  Ui  iUt.  1  had  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  dttllars  in  hand.  This 
the  Ix)rd  had  given  me  at  different  camp  meetings  during  the  sum- 
mer. 1  had  given  the  one  hundred  Ut  Mr.  M.  1  kept  the  rest.  1 
had  my  house  all  papered  and  painted  inside,  and  a  tin  roof  put 
on;  it  was  not  very  long  till  it  was  all  done. 

Always  before  this  tinuf  1  had  managed,  and  had  enough  to 
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get  on  with  nicely,  and  1  though  t  as  the  house  was  mine,  it  was 
right  1  should  put  it  in  good  order,  then  I  would  not  have  to  do  it 
in  a  long  time  again;  but  this  statement  in  the  paiN^rsafTected  mc 
pi*r8(maily,  gn^atly.  I  went  about  holding  meetings  as  usual,  but 
got  but  very  little  to  what  I  had  received  before.  People  said, 
*' Alie  is  all  right,  she  lias  two  houses,  one  at  Ocean  drove,  one  in 
IMiiladelpliia,**  ko,  of  course,  if  i  \mh\  two  liousrs  I  was  rich  and 
neetled  nothing  to  eat  or  drinic! 

Well,  1  did  not  l^now  wlint  Ui  do,  l>ut  the  Ix)rd  liel|M'd  mc  to 
hold  still.  1  came  home  Trom  a  tour  in  Ohio,  and  went  to  Ocean 
Grove  Camp  Meeting.  I  had  been  there  two  days  when  a  telegram 
came,  saying: 

••  Come  home  at  once.     Marshall.** 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matt(*r? "  I  wondered. 

I  got  ready  and  went  on,  at  about  ten  A.  m.  Went  to  the  store, 
saw  Bn)ther  M.     lie  was  bright  and  happy. 

**  What  is  the  matter?"  I  aslced. 

Then  he  told  me  h(*  was  embarrassed,  and  it  wsis  necessary  for 
liim  to  meet  a  note  at  such  a  time. 

"  Well."  I  said,  **  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  " 

*•  f  thought  1  would  ask  you  if  you  would  sign  a  mortgage, 
then  wr  could  borrow  the  nionf*y  out  of  the  Kuilding  Association 
till  such  a  time,  and  I  would  get  straight.'* 

' "  You  know,  Brother  M.,"  1  replied,  "I  don't  know  a  bital)out 
the  lUiilding  Association,  1  never  could  iret  it  through  my  head,  1 
have  never  dono  anything  but  pay  my  rout,  that  is  all.  I  can  lead 
a  prayer  meeting  now  and  then,  and  that  is  about  all  I  know.'* 

"This  will  be  all  right.'*  he  said. 

"  Well,  if  you  say  so.  I  will  do  it.** 

So  he  went  and  had  the  pjiprrs  made  out.  I  had  made 
mysf'lf  reK|K)iisihle  Ui  the  Huilding  Association  for  llfte^'u  dollars  a 
month.  I  had  nm'er  paid  so  heavy  a  rent  before;  then,  (Ivc  dollars 
a  month  for  my  ground  rent,  made  it  twenty  dollars  a  month, 
besides  other  ex|K»nses;  but  I  did  the  best  I  could. 

Mr.Clpgg,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Huilding  Association, 
was  very  kind,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  how  in  the  world  I 
could  ever  carry  it.  He  told  me  to  hold  on  and  it  would  bebett<»r 
aft(*r  a  while. 

Some  months  had  passed.  1  don'i  know  how  long,  when  Brother 
M.  came  Uy  me  again  and  asked  u\o  l-o  hi'lp  him  meet  another 
engagement.     So  1  went  again;  the  pai>ers  were  made  ou^. 
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When  Mr.  Ma staled  to  tli«^  lawyer  tli«*  object  of  our 

coining  again,  tliu  lawyer  turned  to  me  and  loulcoil  at  me  right  in 
the  face,  and  said  to  me,  '*Do  you  want  to  sign  this  paper?" 

*•  Well,"  I  said,  **  I  suppose  I  will  have  to." 

Then  he  gave'a  quiet  grumble  to  himself,  as  it  were,  and  began 
to  write,  and  1  was  asked  to  sign  my  name.  That  look  he  gave  me 
seemed  to  have  an  expression  in  it  like  this,  '*  Well,  you  are  a  fool/' 
and  that  is  Just  al>out  the  way  I  felt,  hut  still  I  signed  the  papers 
and  became  resimnsiblc  still  further  to  the  Building  Association. 

Now,  with  my  ground  rent  and  taxes  I  must  pay  forty  dollars 
a  month.  I  told  Mr.  M.  1  could  not  do  it,  but  he  said  he  would 
take  hold  and  help  me  out  as  soon  as  these  urgent  demands  were 
met. 

I  must  go  on,  only  God  knows  how  I  did.  Sometimes  1  didn't 
have  money  enough  14)  p't  nie  a  loaf  of  bread.  1  went  l-o  Mr.  < -leg 
and  told  him  Ik*  must  take  the  hou84',  I  could  not  pay  the  dues. 
He  Wis  very  kind. 

**l[ol(l  on,  Mrs.  Smith,  pay  what  you  can,  we  will  not  push 
you,"  he  said,  ** everything  is  dull  just  now,"  etc. 

I  got  bo  little  for  my  services,  I  could  not  get  on,  and  the  con- 
stant thought  I  had  to  carry  all  the  time  that  I  was  getting  still 
deeper  in  debt  to  the  Building  Association.  I  was  ashamed  to  tell 
anyone,  it  would  look  to  white  people  like  bad  management  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  my  friends.  Then  I  knew  what  some  of 
my  own  people  would  say,  and  had  said  already,  that  1  was  a  kind 
of  a  **  white  folks*  nigger,"  and  I  knew  they  would  say,  '*That  is 
just  what  I  told  you  it  would  all  come  to,  can't  tell  mc  about 
white  folks."  They  wouldn't  see  God  in  any  of  it,  so  here  I  was. 
What  to  do  1  didn't  know.  I  could  not  speak  of  it  publicly  for  the 
reason  I  have  already  mi^ntioned. 

One  day  T  came  home  in  great  distress  of  mind.  1  was  away 
in  Jersi^y  helping  a  good  brother  who  wanted  me  so  much  to  help 
him.  1  went.  ITe  told  mv.  the  {N'itple  were  very  iNxir  and  eould 
not  give  me  much,  and,  though  I  had  a  number  of  other  calls 
where  1  could  have  expected  more,  1  chose  to  go  to  this  place  and 
help  this  brother. 

After  two  weeks*  hard  work  they  gave  me  six  dollars;  and 
my  railroad  expenses  were  three  dollars  the  round  trip.  The  |)eo- 
ple  were  poor,  but  kind  and  goo<l,  and  the  minister  was  a  g(KNl 
man  and  had  a  large  family,  but  they  were  poor.   God  bless  thcm« 
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They  got  mo  a  home  witH  »  sisU^r,  whcrr  I  was  comfortable  as  I 
could  Im\  though  Romotimcs  it  wan  very  cold. 

I  got  home  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  slipped  into  the 
house,  kept  the  front  windows  closed,  opened  one  window  in  the 
back  room,  and  got  down  on  my  knees.  I  said,  "  Now,  Ix)rd,  you 
must  help  mo,  for  1  can*t  go  another  day  with  this  burden.*'  It 
was  dark.  I  did  not  eat.  I  thought  and  planned  In  my  mind,  and 
thought.  Then  I  would  pray  accain.  When  I  gave  out,  I  got  up 
and  lay  down  on  the  sofa  and  studied  what  plan  1  should  take. 

••  If  I  go  to  Mr  Ma ,  he  will  say  just  as  ho  said  before.     If  I 

go  to  Mr.  C,  he  is  so  kind,  and  will  say  the  same.**  Then,  down 
on  my  knees  again.  I  saw  myself  put  out  of  the  house  with  no 
place  to  go.  I  sat  with  my  things  all  around  me  and  the  people 
looking,  some  were  laughing  and  saying,  '*!  told  you  so.** 

Oh,  what  a  stnigglo  it  was.  It  all  seemed  as  real  as  life  itself. 
I  died  out  completely  on  this  point,  and  when  the  last  pang  was 
over  1  felt  myself  singing  Brother  John  Parker's  hymn: — 

"  I  am  more  tiian  conqueror  through  his  blood, 
Jesus  saves  me  now. 
I  rest  beneath  the  shield lof  God, 
JesuH  Naves  nie  now.*' 

Chorus. — "Though  fo<'s  be  strong. 
And  walls  be  high, 
ril  rIiouI,  He  gives  the  victory, 
I'll  shout,  lie  gives  the  victory, 
Jesus  saves  me  now." 

This  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  T  arose  from  the 
place  and  took  my  things  off,  for  I  had  only  laid  off  my  bonnet.  I 
opened  the  house  upstairs  and  down,  hoisted  the  windows  and 
sang  all  the  hymns  I  knew  of  by  heart,  I  mmg  loud  and  strong. 
Oh,  what  a  victory!  A  short  time  after  this,  the  Lord  marvel- 
ously  opened  my  way  to  go  to  England,  yes,  I  say  marvelously,  for 
all  told,  it  w:iR  r^a^y  marvelous,  indeed. 

After  T  had  been  in  England  about  six  months,  though  1  had 
written  to  Mr.  Ma and  Robinson,  also  Mr.Clegg,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  nuihiing  ARSociation,  a  letter  fmm  Mr.  Iloliinsoii  came 
(osay  I  must  eome  liome  at  once,  the  l^ixes  had  not  been  paid, 
and,  1  RnpiH)se,  Uy  hurry  me,  he  said  the  house  could  be  sold  for 
taxes  if  not  paid  hy  such  a  day. 
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T  had  noonn  to  rcft^r  to,  but  thcso  two  brothron,  that  had 
trouble  (MHHif^b  with  it  alriNuly.  1  wits  at  Mildmny,  in  Tjoiidon, 
whon  this  lottcr  cumc.  My  houd  whirled  for  a  moment.  I  was  in 
the  street  when  I  opened  and  read  the  letter.  ^  I  felt  as  though  I 
could  fly.  I  said,  what  can  I  do,  this  is  Thursday.  I  thought  I 
would  go  and  pack  my  trunk  and  Uike  the  night  train  to  Liver- 
|)oo1,  and  so  take  the  flrst  sUrnmor  going  out.  My  heart  beat  and 
my  mind  was  so  confused.  I  stood  still  and  closed  my  eyes  and 
asked  the  Jjord  to  quiet  me  and  U^ll  me  what  to  do.  In  a  moment 
He  took  every  thought  and  wish  to  go  home  out  of  me.  I  said  I 
can  write  and  say  all  I  need  to  say,  and  the  same  steamer  that  I 
would  go  on  will  take  the  letter. 

80  1  wrote  to  Brother  Robinson.  **  I  can't  come,  but  sell  the 
house  or  give  it  away,  I  don't  wish  it,  get  3'our  money  out,  I  don't 
want  any.'* 

I  see  now  I  mi^ht  have  done  dilferenlly  if  I  only  had  known 
how,  but  still  it  would  have  been  a  great  burtlen  and  auxiet)' on 
me,  for  iuHteud  (»rHlayliig  three  montliN  I  w:in  ^one  twelve  years. 

Then  after  I  went  t4>  India,  while  1  was  at  Naini  'i*al,  Upper 
India,  they  sent  me  pai)ers  to  sign,  and  I  went  before  a  magistrate 
at  Naini  Tal,  India,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses  I  signed 
all  rights  and  claim  away.  So  the  house  was  sold,  and  Amanda 
Smith  was  where  she  was  when  she  first  started,  so  far  as  having 
a  house  was  concerned;  and  that  ended  the  house  that  so  many 
people  think  I  still  own. 

I  was  sorry  for  the  good  people  who  had  given  the  money,  but 
could  not  help  it.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  from  flrst  to  last, 
but  to  accept  it,  as  I  have  before  stated.  After  the  house  was 
sold,  the  people  had  to  move.  I  wrote  to  them  to  take  care  of  my 
things.  I  sent  the  money  to  help  to  move  the  flrst  time,  but  they 
moved  a  number  of  times  in  twelve  years,  so  I  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  to  that. 

Every  one  knows  that  often  in  moving,  even  when  one  is  right 
on  the  K|H)t  tliemselves  to  look  after  their  Ihiugs,  it  is  difficult  to 
save  losses  and  come  out  straight,  so  what  must  I  expect  when  I 
came  home  from  Africa.  I  had  no  place  to  go.  The  people  had 
stored  the  things  and  had  gone  away  for  the  summer,  and  had  not 
got  home  when  I  arrived.  When  they  did  come,  they  could  not 
get  a  house  large  enough  to  accommmlate  us  all,  but  a  good  friend 
in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Tom  Gibson,  and  his  wife,  had  written  me.  jn 
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Knglaml  iii\iting  me  to  cnfno  and  sptMul  somo  time  with  them. 
On  the  day  I  arrived  I  sriit  a  tdrgram  to  him  from  the  ste^kmer, 
and  Mr.  Gib«on  came  to  meet  me  and  toolc  me  to  his  home,  and  I 
stayed  with  them  two  woeks. 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  quite  ill  at  the  time,  and  has  Ance  passed 
awaj*.  I  had  Icnown  them  for  twenty  3'ears.  Mrs  Titus,  her 
mother,  gave  me  a  place  to  stay  in  her  tent  the  first  time  I  was  at 
Round  Tjake  Camp  Meeting,  and,  after  that,  good  Brothers  Hill- 
man  and  Ilartshorn  always  saw  that  I  had  a  tent  all  to  myself. 
God  bless  them. 

After  the  two  weeks  I  felt  I  must  have  a  room,  my  trunk  and 
things  wore  in  the  way,  and  through  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  I 
got  a  small  back  room,  which  I  had  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  month 
for.  I  could  not  do  better  at  the  time,  but  the  Lord  knew  I  could 
not  stand  that  long,  hut  O,  I  was  so  weak  and  worn  and  I  must 
have  some  place. 

A  number  of  friends  in  different  places  kindly  invited  me  to 
come  and  stay  with  them,  but  all  wanted  me  to  hold  some  meet- 
ings, and  1  was  too  tired  and  weary  to  think  sometimes,  and  then 
the  Lord,  who  is  ever  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble,  put  it  in 
the  heart  of  that  grand  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Penmen,  of  Newark, 
and  she  wrot<^  t4»  nie  and  said  for  me  to  come  to  Newark,  and  she 
would  give  me  a  room  in  one  of  her  houses.  The  house  that  her 
coachman  lived  in  was  a  nice,  comfortable  little  house,  with 
seven  rooms,  and  Joseph  had  but  a  small  family,  so  I  could  have 
one  room  there  free  of  rent.  Oh,  how  I  praised  the  Lord  for  His 
wonderful,  loving  kindness,  providing  for  me. 

Mrs.  Denmen  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  ever 
since  I  have  known  her,  for  over  twenty  years,  I  have  never  had 
a  warmer  and  truer  friend  than  she  has  been.  Her  friendship  is 
so  practical,  only  GmX  IIimR«*lf  knows  how  many  timon  she  has 
helped  me  when  I  know  that  no  mortal  knew  my  need  but  the 
Lord  himself. 

I  have  enjoyed  niy  cozy  little  room  this  winter,  while  I  have 
been  writing  my  book,  though  much  of  the  time  I  am  away,  but 
there  is  no  place  like  home  when  you  are  there.  Surely,  the  eyes 
of  the  Tiord  run  l4>  and  Tro  over  the  whole  earth  to  rIi(»w  TTlmself 
strong  in  brhniror  thi'ni  wlioHe  lieart  is  ]MTfect  t4»wardH  Ilim,  and 
now  1  don't  know  where  I  may  next  be  led,  but  no  niatt<*r  where  I 
go  I  shall  never  forget  No.  01  Park  street,  Newark,  nor  my  Ix^loved 
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bonofaclri'ss,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Dciimcn.     May  (U>d  l)l«*ss  lior  and  lior 
dear  family. 

Mr.  Hecchcr  had  two  Mission  churches  in  Brooklyn  —  Bethany 
and  the  Mayflower.  I  spent  a  week  at  each,  in  1878.  In  both  of 
those  churches  the  Ijord  blessed  us  very  greatly. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  one  special  incident — the  recon- 
ciliation between  two  brothers  who  had  once  been  very  dear 
friends.  They  were  boys  together,  and  were  both  in  business  in 
the  same  office,  in  New  York.  Tliey  were  both  professed  Chris- 
tians, members  of  the  church.  One  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  Schooh;-  But  they  had  some  falling  out,  and  had  not 
spoken  to  eii^h  bther  for  four  or  five  years.         > 

Both  wanted  to  speak,  but  each  was  too  spunky  to  speak  first, 
and  the  longer  it  went  on  the  more  difficult  it  became,  until  at 
last  Mr.  B.  said  he  was  so  miserable  he  had  resigned  his  position 
as  SuperintcMident,  and  hud  quit  going  tochurcli  regularly,  and 
was  just  making  up  his  mlud  l-o  withdraw  from  the  church 
eiitiri'ly.  IIih  wife  begged  of  liini,  f(»r  (lie  siil\e  of  the  lliroe  lN*au- 
tiful  children  they  had,  and  the  innuciice  it  would  have  on  them, 
not  to  leave,  so  he  was  holding  on,  but  felt  he  would  leave.  Oh! 
how  the  Devil  chuckles  over  anything  like  that. 

Though  they  would  not  s|)eak,  they  would  make  hateful 
insinuations  and  remarks  about  each  other,  so  that  each  would 
get  what  the  other  said,  without  speaking;  and  ho'w  tantalizing 
that  is.  But  Qod,  who  is  so  rich  in  mercy,  will  not  let  us  bo 
tempted  above  that  we  are  able  to  bear,  but  will,  with  the  tempta- 
tion, also  make  a  way  of  escape.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  let  me  be 
at  the  Mayflower  just  at  that  time. 

One  night,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  forgiveness  of  our 
enemies,  the  Spirit  of  God  got  hold  of  this  young  man.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  he  came  up  and  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me, 
and  he  told  me  his  story.  I  urged  him  to  go  to  his  brother  and 
have  a  talk  with  him. 

*'  I  know  he  will  not  speak.** 

••  But,**  I  said,  **you  speak  to  him.*' 

'*  But  I  know  him  so  well,**  he  said,  "that  I  know  if  I  do  he 
will  curse  me,  and  I  can*t  stand  it.** 

I  told  him  that  God  would  help  him  if  he  would  resolve  to  do 
right.  After  a  long  talk  and  prayer  he  said  he  would  go  to  him. 
I  told  him  I  would  pray  for  him  that  night  and  all  the  next  day, 
and  Id  the  evening  he  was  to  report  about  it. 
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And  Oh  I  how  I  did  pray  for  thoeo  two  men.  Only  as  a  soul 
ean  pray  when  it  feels  that  God  is  about  to  gain  a  victory.  Next 
morning,  somehow,  1  felt  so  quiet  and  Joyful.  And  yet  I  did  not 
know  what  had  happened.  Only  I  believed  Qod  had  undertaken 
for  them. 

The  evening  came  on.  I  went  to  church,  and  I  saw  this  gen- 
tleman come  in.  His  face  was  like  a  sunbeam.  lie  was  hand- 
some, anyhow.  But,  Oh  I  now  he  was  beautiful.  I  knew  some- 
thing had  happened.  Thr  hoavy,  deep,  gloomy  countenance  was 
gone.  He  made  his  way  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and 
said:  {^ 

"OhI  Sister  Smith,  pfaise  the  Lord,  it  is  all  right." 

"Amen,**  I  said.    *'  I  told  you  so.  Well,  now  tell  mo  about  it" 

*'  Well,"  he  Said,  '*  I  made  up  my  mind  last  night  that  I  would 
speak  to  Will  anyhow,  and  if  \\v.  would  not  speak,  and  would  curse 
mi*,  1  didn*t  can*.  Tlio  liortl  n.xcd  it  so  nice.  I  pray(*d  all  the 
morning  as  I  was  going.  I  am  grnerally  at  the  office  first.  But 
this  morning  he  was  thon*.  8o  I  went  in.  There  was  no  one  in 
but  him.  1  walked  right  up  to  him,  and  I  said:  'L(K)k  lierisWill, 
I  think  it  is  time  you  and  I  wore  done  with  this  foolishness  of 
ours,'  and  he  sprang  to  liis  feet  and  Uxyk  me  by  llif>  hand  and  said, 
with  tears,  '  Yes,  Oharlii*,  1  liuvr  wanted  lo  speak  to  you  for  a 
month,  but  1  was  afraid  you  wouldnH  speak.'  'And  Will,'  I  said, 
'  I  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  but  thought  3'ou  didn*t  care  to 
speak  to  me,  and  would  curse  me.  But  the  Ix)rd  has  blessed  me, 
and  now  we  are  old  friends  again.     Thank  the  Lord  I '  " 

If  nothing  else  was  done  at  that  meeting,  surely  it  was  a  great 
victory;  this  long  breach  between  these  two  brothers  healed,  and 
a  reconciliation  taken  place.  Satan  would  rather  they  had  fought 
a  duel.  But  the  best  way  to  fight  a  duel,  in  my  opinion,  is  on 
your  knees,  surn*nd«Ting  to  OihI,  and  getting  a  heart  filled  with 
love  and  forgiveness.     Amc^n. 

Monday  night  1  was  at  Dr.  Cuyler's  Church,  Tuewlay  at  the 
Methodist  Church,  Wednesday  night  at  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
we  ended  our  services  the  next  Sabbath  at  Dr.  Buddington's.  The 
ministers  all  united  and  gave  their  churches,  and  all  the  collec- 
tions, so  the  ladies  were  liberal  with  me,  (Uh\  bless  them.  They 
knew  nothing  of  my  ex]N'ctation  of  g(»iiig  to  Kiigluiid,  so  1  could 
si*e  it  was  all  the  1x>rd*s  doings,  and  was  marvelous.  I  asked  the 
Lord  for  everything  1  needed,  direct. 
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'V\u*.  suiiunfr  hofon^  my  g«MMl  rri<>iul,  Mre.  Baiiiulcrs,  bad  i;iv(*n 
nio  A  vi'ry  iiict^  black  silk  dross,  had  il  luado  and  all,  luul  I  had 
expected  it  l4)  last  mc  all  my  lifolimo,  so  I  put  it  away  and  had  noi 
worn  it.  Then  when  I  was  at  Fleet  Street,  the  ladies  had  given 
me  a  grey  suit,  drt^ss  and  cape,  so  I  had  these  two  good  dresses, 
and  one  other  that  I  traveled  in.  SSomc;  one  gave  me  a  pair  of  kid 
gloves,  then  some  one  gave  me  some  ruching  for  the  neck  of  my 
dress;  some  pocket  handkerchiefs  were  given  me,  and  some  one 
gave  me  stockings.  Oh,  it  was  wonderful  liow  everything  s<*cmed 
to  come  in.  So  my  wardrobe  was  complete,  though  not  elaborate, 
and,  of  course,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  arrange  it  in  my  trunk. 

That  night  at  Dr.  Guyler*s  Church  they  had  the  lecture  room 
engaged  and  all  lighted  and  warmed  so  nicely,  but  he  was  regret- 
ting that  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  Monday  night  at  his 
church,  as  he  was  anxious  the  ladies  should  have  a  good  coll'^c- 
tion;  also,  owing  to  the  old  folks'  concert  that  was  to  be  held  al 
Dr.  Sudder's  Church,  that  night  was  not  so  favorable.  He  was 
afraid  it  would  anft^ct  the  result  (»f  the  uuM'ting,  but  his  great  sur- 
prise was  the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  to  begin  at  half  past  seven 
p.  M.  I  got  there  at  a  quarter  past  seven  and  the  lecture  room  was 
crowded,  and  many  outside,  and  the  people  were  clamoring  and 
saying  we  must  open  the  church.  I  never  got  in  at  all  till  the 
church  had  been  opened  and  a  Are  started.  As  soon  as  the  church 
was  oi)ened  the  |M'ople  rushed  out  of  the  lecture  r(K)m  into  the 
church.  Dr.  Cuyler  told  me  to  wait  in  the  lecture  room  till  the 
people  got  settled. 

This  unsettled  me  a  little,  but  I  prayed  the  more  that  God 
would  bless  the  people  and  help  me  to  speak  for  Him,  and  I  said, 
**Now,  Lord,  don*t  let  anybody  take  cold,*'  for  the  church  could 
not  be  heated  for  some  time,  but  as  there  had  been  fire  all  day  Sun- 
day, they  thought  it  was  safe  to  venture. 

The  Tx>rd  did  help  me  speak  for  Him.  It  was  wonderful  that 
night  how  He  hel|>ed  me.  When  all  was  settled  and  the  large 
church  was  lllled  and  many  in  the  gallrry,  Dr.  Cuyler  said,  **Mrs. 
Smith,  will  you  go  in  now?*'     How  very  kind  he  was! 

I  knew  there  had  been  some  trouble  some  time  before  about  a 
lady  si)eaking  in  his  church.  I  thought  if  they  would  make  such 
a  fuss  about  one  so  gentle  and  sweet  and  refined  as  Miss  Sarah 
Smiley,  what  would  they  do  with  me?  So  I  said  to  myself, 
**  Well,  I  will  do  Just  whatever  I  am  told  to  do." 
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"  They  will  not  dare  to  ask  me  inside  the  chaucel,**  I  thought, 
'*Bo  if  they  put  a  bench  or  chair  in  the  aisle  and  ask  me  to  stand 
on  it  and  speak,  I  will  do  it.*' 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Ludlow  and  a  number  of  the  other 
temperance  ladies  were  with  me,  so  Dr.  Cuylor  asked  me  if  I  would 
f^  ill  the  pulpit. 

"My!"  1  thought  o  mysi^lf;  "  liowever,  1  will  do  just  as  1  am 
told,**  so  I  walktMl  up,  and  it  was  dnMidfuI  high.  After  hv  had 
fM*at(Hl  me,  he  Sjiid,  '*Mr8.  Smith,  would  you  like  to  have  one  of 
the  ladies  sit  with  you?*' 

••  If  they  would  like  to,  sir,  I  should  be  pleased."  So  he  went 
and  asked  them,  but  each  declined.  Then  he  came  himself  and 
sat  by  me  and  Introduced  mc  to  the  |M»ople  so  nlc«^ly.  I  sang  and 
gave  a  Bible  talk.  I  had  perfect  freedom,  as  if  I  had  been  in  a 
Methodist  Church.  I  talk<»d  an  hour  and  not  a  soul  budgi»d  to  go 
out,  and  Dr.  C.  S|K)ke  highly  of  the  meeting,  and  the  peo])le  gave 
the  ladies  a  real  fat  collection,  Just  like  people  do  when  they  are 
really  blest! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BROOKLTH  — OALLTO  QO  TO  BNQLAND  —  BALTIMORB  —  VOTAQ8 

OVER. 

I  was  in  Brooklyn  holding  meetings  at  Fleet  Street  Church, 
Rev.  J.  I  Simmons,  pastor.  Then  at  Mr.  Beecher's  Mission, 
**Mayllowcr.'*  We  had  u  ^uod  work,  and  also  at  the  otluT  mis- 
sion, uptown.  Friday  afternoon  the  ladies'  meeting  in  the  lecture 
ruom  of  Piymoutli.  There  were  several  splendid  ladies  there  in 
those  days,  and  are  yet,  nu  doubt. 

These  Friday  afternoon  meetings  were  the  regular  ladies*  con- 
secration meetings,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  we  had  young 
people's  and  children's  meeting  in  the  same  room,  and  I  believe  a 
number  of  the  dear  young  people  and  children  gave  their  hearts  to 
the  Lord.  1  needed  rest  very  much.  I  had  been  going  on  without 
a  break  all  summer  and  all  winter.  1  was  dreadfully  worn 
and  tired,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  through  had  purposed  going  to 
Ocean  Grove  to  rust  a  little.  Dear  old  Brother  Tompkins,  of 
Tompkins  Cove,  N.  Y.,  had  given  me  the  use  of  a  room  at  their 
little  cottage,  where  I  could  go  and  stay  as  long  as  I  chose.  How 
good  of  the  Ijord  to  thus  provide  for  me!  How  well  1  remember 
those  dear  friends,  though  they  have  long  since  gone  to  their 
reward. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  convenience  was  left 
for  me  to  use,  so  I  was  anxious  to  get  off.  Rev.  Liiidsey  J.  Parker 
was  thun  pastor  of  old  Sands  Street  Methodist  Church.  He  came 
after  me  to  come  to  Sands  Street  for  ten  days.  I  was  stopping 
with  a  family  next  door  to  Plymouth  Church,  whose  name  I  can't 
remember,  but  I  know  he  was  a  Baptist  brother,  strong  in  the 
faith,  and  he  doctored  me  well  on  baptism.  My!  how  many  books 
he  gave  me  to  read!  I  am  not  half  through  yet;  don't  know  as  1 
ever  will  be.     He  wiui  very  kind,  though,  and  so  was  his  family. 

(240) 
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Well,  I  tried  my  best  to  beg  off  from  Mr.  Parker  — I  told  him 
how  tired  I  was,  and  how  much  I  needed  rest.  1  told  him  I  would 
give  him  the  whole  month  of  September  if  he  would  let  me  otf. 

No,  he  said,  his  ofTicial  board  told  him  he  must  have  me  come, 
if  but  for  a  week,  and  I  told  him  I  would  let  him  know  tlic  next 
week.  I  prayed  earnestly  that  thr  Lord  would  give  me  strength 
and  help  nic  througli  that  week,  and  it  w:i8  wonderful  how  lie  did 
help  me  as  I  have  often  asked  Ilim  before.  So  on  Monday  morn- 
ing I  went  to  see  if  I  could  prevail  on  Dr.  Parker  to  let  me  have 
the  rest,  but  no  word  I  could  say  moved  him  from  what  he  had 
said  first. 

Just  when  we  were  busy  talking  the  bell  rang,  and  Dr.  Parker 
was  called  away.  Then  a  Miss  Price,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Parker's, 
was  there  visiting.  She  was  an  English  lady;  had  been  in  this 
country  about  four  years,  and  was  expecting  to  go  home  in  April. 
She  was  very  pleasant,  and  I  began  telling  her  and  Mrs.  Parker 
how  I  was  trying  to  beg  the  Doctor  to  let  me  off  for  a  rest.  So 
finally  Miss  Price  said,  "Well,  you  do  need  rest;  you  had  better 
come  and  go  with  me  to  England  next  month;  it  would  be  Just  the 
thing  for  you.  The  great  Paris  Exposition  is  going  on,  and  I  would 
take  you,  and  we  would  have  a  real  nice  time,  and  I  know  the  trip 
would  do  you  g«MHl." 

•*  Yfs,"  1  said.  "  that  would  be  nice.'* 

"Well,'*  she  said,  "pray  about  it;  I  believe  the  Lord  would 
have  you  go." 

Just  then  Mr.  Parker  came  in  again.  No  more  was  said  about 
England.  He  fixed  on  the  day  I  was  to  come  to  Sands  Street.  1 
closed  my  last  meeting  at  the  '*  Mayflower '*  on  Saturday  night. 
There  was  a  blessed  work  done,  the  result  of  which  eternity  alone 
will  tell. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  was  our  first  meeting  at  Sands  Street. 
The  old  church  was  crowded.  Our  first  meeting  was  for  the  young 
people  and  children,  and  1  began  by  asking  the  older  people, 
strangers  and  all,  here  and  there,  all  over  the  house,  upstairs  and 
down,  as  I  would  call  them  out,  '*  Brother,  how  old  were  you  when 
you  gave  your  heart  to  the  Lord?  "    Then  I  would  ask  a  sister. 

There  were  some  real  gem  testimonies  to  the  grace  of  Qod,  and 
this  encouraged  and  helprd  the  young  iKH)ple  viTy  much,  so  wln'n 
I  began  our  altar  S(*rvice  it  was  not  long  till  the  altar  was  crowded, 
and  many  (»f  llir  dear  young  pcoph*  and  children  professed  to  have 
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found  |)eace  in  believing:  tliat  day.  I  spent  a  week,  putting  in  two 
Sundays,  and  the  Ijord  was  witti  us  and  gave  us  blessing  all 
through.    Praise  His  name! 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  Miss  Price  came  up  to  me  and 
spoke  to  me,  and  said,  **  Did  you  pray  about  what  1  told  you?" 

I  didn't  recognize  her  at  flrst,  and  I  said,  **  About  what?" 

**  Don*t  you  know  Miss  Price,  that  spoke  to  you  on  Monday 
about  going  to  England?  " 

**()h,iyes,  I  do  remember  yuu  now.'* 

•*  Well,  did  you  pray  about  it?  " 

••No,"  I  said,  ••Ididnot." 

••Well,"  she  said,  ••you  must;  I  believe  the  Lord  would  have 
you  go." 

So  that  night  when  I  went  home  and  got  ready  for  bed,  the 
thought  came  to  me,  ••  You  know  that  lady  told  you  to  pray  about 
going  to  England."     I  said,  *•  Yes,  that  is  so." 

I  thought  a  moment  and  said  to  myself: 

••Qo  to  England!  Amaiidii  Smith,  the  colored  washwoman, 
go  to  England!  No,  I  am  iioL  going  to  pray  a  bit;  I  have  to  ask 
the  Lord  for  so  many  things  that  I  really  need,  that  I  am  not  going 
to  bother  Him  with  what  I  don*t  need  —  to  go  to  England.  It  does 
well  enough  for  swell  people  to  go,  not  for  me." 

So,  after  I  had  this  little  talk  all  to  myself,  I  said  my  prayers 
and  went  to  bed.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  was  invited  to  tea  to 
Brother  Parker's.  There  were  several  others,  also.  Dr.  Parker's 
brother,  a  young  man,  had  Just  come  from  the  old  country.  The 
Doctor  wtis  well  pleased  to  receive  him  safe,  so  we  were  having  a 
pleasant  chat  at  the  tea  table.  The  yoinig  man  was  telling  of  his 
pleasant  vo^'age  across  the  sea.  Then  Dr.  Parker  told  what  a 
grand  time  he  had  when  he  came.  He  saidithe  sea  was  beautiful 
and  calm  as  a  mill  i)oud.  He  told  how  tlicy  had  idauced  —  the 
INisst^igers  1  think  he  referred  to;  as  lie  was  a  Methodist  preacher, 
1  dou*t  SMpix)se  he  indulged  In  dancing. 

I  listened  attentively  to  all,  for  I  never  knew  the  sea  wascalm. 
My  idea  of  the  great  sea  was  that  it  was  always  rough  and  tossing. 
I  know  I  used  to  sing  that  good  old  hymn: — 

••  Like  the  rough  sea  that  cannot  rest.  ^ 

So  that  was  my  best  idea  of  the  grand  old  ocean.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  it  since  then. 
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Miss  Price  sat  opixMile  at  tlie  table,  and  as  she  liad  crossed 
several  times  livrsolf,  slio  said,  "Tliere,  Mrs.  Smitli,  you  see  what 
a  pleasaut  time  we  could  liavc  on  board  tlie  steamer.** 

**  Yes,  but  it  costs  money  to  go  to  England,  and  none  but  swell 
folks  can  go.** 

*' Yon  ntMHl  not  Imublo  alxiut  that,**  she  said,  *'if  you  say  you 
will  go,  I  will  H(*e  to  that  jiart.** 

That  was  a  new  version  of  it,  so  that  night  when  I  went  home, 
I  knelt  down  and  said,  '*  Ijord,  if  Thou  dost  want  me  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, make  it  very  clear  and  help  me.  I  don*t  know  what  1  would 
do  there,  1  don*t  know  anybody,  but  if  Thou  dost  want  me,  l^ord, 
I  leave  it  all  to  Thee,*' and  somehow  —  I  can*t  explain  it — but 
God  made  it  so  clear,  and  put  it  in  my  conscience  so  real  and  deep, 
that  1  could  no  more  doubt  that  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  England, 
than  I  could  doubt  my  own  existence.  I  can*t  explain  it,  only  I 
knew  it,  and  I  don*t  understand  it  now,  but  as  high  as  the  heavens 
are  above  the  earth,  so  are  His  ways  abo*'e  our  ways,  and  His 
thoughts  above  our  tlioughts. 

When  I  was  through  at  Sands  Street,  and  was  about  tostartto 
Ocean  Grove,  Miss  Price  said: 

^'llow,  Mrs.  Smith,  I  am  going  to  Philadelphia  to  see  a  friend 
married,  and  I  will  hv  hack  such  a  day,  and  you  can  writer  me." 

I  went  down  to  tlio  grove,  and  1  was  so  glad  lo  got  there  and 
have  a  little  quiet  and  rest.  I  swept  and  dusted  my  room  and 
o|N*nod  the  windows,  aiul  it  was  very  pleasant.  It  was  the  flntt  of 
April,  and,  as  I  thought  it  over,  "Oh,**  I  said,  "afttr  all,  1  think 
1  can  get  more  rest  here  than  I  can  by  going  to  England.** 

Then  as  I  looked  out  from  my  window  and  saw  the  great 
ocean,  and  heard  the  great  waves  roll  in,  1  trembled.  It  came  to 
me,  "  You  need  a  good  rest.  Then  there  is  Mazle,  you  can't  leave 
her  here  alone.** 

'*  Yes,**  1  said,  '*  that  is  so,  I  guess  I  won*t  go.**  So  I  did  my 
washing  and  ironing  and  began  my  little  sewing,  mending  and 
darning,  and  getting  my  clothes  in  order,  and  resting  a  little,  for  1 
took  my  time  and  didn*t  hurry,  and  so  I  went  on  for  several  days. 

Then  a  letter  came  from  Miss  Price,  saying,  **  Let  me  know 
by  return  mail  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  England.  If  you  will  go, 
all  right,  if  not,  I  will  Join  a  party  of  1adi(*s  who  are  going.*' 

A  deep  conviction  came  over  me  that  1  must  go,  but  I  said  1 
had  not  rested  half  enough,  and  1  didnH  sleep  well  at  night,  1  went 
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to  bed  tired  and  got  up  tired,  then,  beside,  It  is  ao  far,  three 
tlioiisand  miles  awiiy.  **0,  dear,  I  will  write  and  U?ll  her  uo,  she 
has  got  those  ladies  to  go  with,  so  that  is  all  right." 

I  sat  down  to  answer  the  letter,  and  there  was  such  a  deep 
dread  oame  over  me  as  though  I  ought  not  to  tell  her  I  would  not 
go,  I  could  hardly  write  my  letter. 

"Oh,**  I  said,  "what  is  the  matter  with  me?"  A  whisper 
came  to  me: 

**  Don't  write  her,  no." 

'*Uut  I  can't  go,  I  must  write."  Soon  I  went,  and  I  never 
wrote  a  letter'  with  such  a  dread  on  me  before  in  my  life.  I 
fluished  it,  and  took  it  to  the  iHistolUce  and  threw  it  into  tlie 
letter  box,  and  was  so  glad  to  get  it  out  of  my  hand.  Now,  I  said, 
I  am  free,  and  it  seemed  I  was  lightened  for  a  little  while,  no  sad 
feeling  in  my  heart,  no  burden,  everything  gone. 

'*  Oh,"  I  said,  **  how  much  trouble  that  letter  has  given  me, 
that  is  it." 

I  made  several  calls  before  T  went  home,  as  I  hud  Ix^en  away 
for  three  months.  ICverywIiere  I  ealled,  the  friends  were  glad  to 
see  me,  and  said,  '*  Amanda  Smith,  tell  us  all  about  where  you 
have  been  and  about  the  work,"  and  I  had  much  to  tell  of  what 
Qod  had  wrought.    Then,  to  sing  and  pray. 

I  did  not  go  home  till  half  past  six,  so  T  felt  all  that  sadness  is 
gone,  I  will  have  a  nice  tea  and  go  to  bed  early. 

I  had  been  in  the  house  about  half  an  hour,  I  suppose,  and  my 
tea  was  about  ready,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  when  a  gas  Jet  is 
turned  off,  an  avalanche  of  darkness  seemed  to  come  over  me  like 
the  horror  of  darkness  that  came  over  Abraham.  My  heart  sank, 
and  great  dread  took  possession  of  me.  Every  bit  of  desire  for 
my  supper  left  me,  and  I  wanted  nothing. 

*'0,  Lord,"  I  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  me?  Dohelpme." 
Then  I  said,  "  I  don't  mean  to  sleep  to-iiight  till  I  know  what  ails 
me."  So  I  locked  the  doors  and  fastened  the  shutters  and  turned 
down  my  lamp  v«'ry  low,  and  got  on  my  kiircH,  and  i  said,  **  Now, 
Ijord,  I  don't  know  the  cause  of  this  darkness,  and  I  must  know 
before  I  sleep,  I  am  in  for  it  all  night,  and  I  must  know  what  the 
matter  is." 

I  wept  bitterly,  and  prayed.  Then  I  thought  it  may  be  I  have 
grieved  the  Spirit  in  some  way,  in  what  I  said,  when  I  called. 
Then  I  went,  in  my  thoughts,  to  each  place,  and  went  through  ail 
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the  convcnation,  but,  no,  no  condemnation  there.  Then  I  went 
through  all  my  work,  every  place  I  had  been,  no,  no  condemnation; 
then,  "  liord,  what  is  it?*'  I  prostrated  myself  full  length  on  the 
iloor,  and  wept  and  prayed  as  never  before.  I  said.  Lord,  I  must 
Itnow  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  A  whisper,  "  Arise.**  I  ruse 
u|iun  my  l(nci*fl  by  the  chair,  and  said,  *'  Now,  Loni,  I  will  be  still. 
Tell  me,  I  pray  Thee,  what  the  matter  is,**  and,  after  a  few 
moments*  stillness,  it  was  as  though  some  one  stood  at  my  right 
aide  and  said  distinctly: 

"  You  are  going  about  telling  people  to  trust  the  Lord  In  the 
dark,  to  trust  Him  when  they  can*t  see  Him.** 

"Yes,  Lord,  I  have  done  so.'* 

"  Well,  you  tell  other  people  to  do  what  you  are  not  willing  to 
doyours'»lf.** 

"  O,  Lord,**  I  said,  **  that  is  mean,  and  by  Thy  grace  T  will  not 
tell  anybody  lo  do  what  I  am  not  willing  lo  do  myself.  Now,  Lord, 
what  is  it?  **  And  clear  and  distinct  came  those  words,  '*  You  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  Lord  and  go  to  England,  you  are  afraid  of  the 
ocean.** 

My!  it  took  my  breath,  but  I  said,  "Lord,  that  is  the  truth, 
(he  real  truth.**    Of  course  it  was. 

in  a  monioiit,  hi  punoranm  form,  <l<NrM;;<HKlnrss  Reemed  to  pass 
b<*fore  me,  and  His  faithfulnoHs  in  leading  me  and  providing  for 
me  in  every  way,  and  answering  my  prayer  a  thousand  timers,  and 
now,  to  think  I  should  be  afraid  to  trust  II I m  and  go  to  England. 
Oh,  such  a  sense  of  shame  a  911ed  me.  I  prostrated  myself  on  the 
lkx)r  again,  I  felt  I  could  never  look  up  again  in  Ills  dear  face  and 
pray.  I  never  can  describe  the  awful  sense  of  shame  that  seemed 
to  llll  me,  and  I  cried  out,  '*  Lord,  forgive  me,  for  Jesus*  sake,  and 
give  me  anotlier  chance,  and  I  will  go  to  England.*' 

Then  I  tliought,  "  If  I  write  and  Wll  Mis.s  Price  that  I  willgo, 
she  is  a  stranger,  and  she  may  think  I  am  Hckle-minded  and  she 
won't  know  how  to  de|)end  on  me,  but  if  the  Lord  will  give  me 
another  chancr,  I  will  go  alone.  I  pledge  Thee  Lord,  you  may 
trust  me,  I  will  obey.** 

••  What  about  your  child?  *' 

TUvn  I  saw  myself  on  the  steamer  in  a  big  storm,  and  the  ship 
wrecked;  It  was  so  real,  I  luMird  the  timbers  crack,  h(*ard  the  thun- 
ders roll,  saw  tlie  lightning,  saw  and  heard  the  p<*ople  screaming. 
Oh,  it  was  awTul.     TIhmi  a  U*legram  came  to  say  the  ship  wtuslost 
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ThiMi  my  djiiiKliii'r  );<>t  IIk?  hows,  thou  I  8:iw  lior  fnintic  ami  wild 
Willi  Kriitfl  It  wiiM  all  us  n'ul  ok  lift*,  tiiid  my  \u*tu\  si't^miul  Ui  swim, 
ami  I  r.rii*«l,  **0,  Utril,  help  me,  1  give  my  cliilil  to  Thou,  TUihi 
canst  take  care  of  her.*' 

Then  I  thought  if  she  should  get  sick  —  well,  the  quickest 
word  I  could  get  would  be  by  teh'gram,  and  if  I  should  get  to 
England,  and  they  should  send  a  telegram  that  she  was  sick,  I 
knew  what  that  would  mean,  it  would  mean  she  was  dead.  Oh, 
how  I  felt! 

Then  I  thought  it  all  over,  and  said  to  mys4'lf,  *' What  if  she 
were  to  be  sick  and  die,  and  1  could  not  be  with  her  lo  do  for  her 
while  she  was  sick,  and  pray  and  help  her.  If  she  were  dead  there 
would  be  no  use  of  my  coming  home,  for  she  would  be  buritnl  before 
I  could  get  to  her,  and  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  my  coming.** 
I  saw  it  all,  and  I  said,  **  Tjord,  help  mo,  I  will  obey  Tlitv.** 

All  of  my  sisters  and  brothers  that  were  then  living,  came 
before  me,  one  by  one,  six  in  number,  and  I  saw  each  sink  and  die, 
anil  I  went  t4»  the  funeral  of  eaeli  of  tli«*ni,  then^  on  uiy  knees,  as 
real  as  ever  I  went  to  a  funeral  In  my  life,  and  I  sjiid,  *'Lord, 
help  me." 

'*But,"  T  said,  *'  to  stay  here  and  disobey  God  —  I  can't  afford 
to  taKe  the  consequence,  I  would  rather  go  and  obey  God  than  to 
stay  here  and  know  that  I  disobeyed.**    Then  this  hymn  came: — 

*'Lord,  obediently  1*11  go. 
Gladly  leaving  all  below. 
Only  Thou  my  leader  be. 
And  I  still  will  follow  Thee." 

Then  there  came  such  a  flood  of  light  and  sweet  peace  that 
filled  me  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  I  sang  and  praised  the  Tx>rd, 
for  I  felt  He  had  dealt  bountifully  with  me  in  great  mercy. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  I  went  to  see  Miss  Price  olf.  She 
sailed  by  one  of  the  beautiful  shi()Sof  the  White  Star  Line.  It 
was  like  a  floating  palace.  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  on 
water;  it  was  magnificent.  I  thought  what  a  mistake  I  have 
made.  "Oh,  Lord,  you  may  trust  me,  I  will  go  alone  if  you  will 
give  me  another  chance.*'    So  I  went  home. 

A  week  or  two  later  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Johnson, 
Baying,  "Mr.  Johnson  and  I  ex|)ect  to  sail  for  England  such  a  day 
in  May,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  you  under  our  wing." 
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**  Well,**  I  thought,  **  this  is  very  nice.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  such 
a  nice  lady,  and  she  and  Mr.  Johnson  have  always  biM^n  so  kind  to 
mv,  and  I  doD*t  Icnow  of  anyone  I  would  rather  go  with  than  with 
them.*' 

From  the  date  of  the  letter  1  saw  it  would  only  give  me  a  little 
ovrr  :i  weric  to  get  ready  and  I  could  not  do  it;  tlifu  I  got  down  on 
my  l\n<'cs  and  spread  tlie  lett<'r  on  a  cluiir  anil  said,  "  liord.  Thou 
knowest  I  will  be  true  and  go  alone,  but  I  can*t  get  ready  and  go 
with  Mrs.  Johnson,  though  I  would  so  like  to  do  so.  I  want  to  go 
lo  l^allimore  and  see  Mazie,  and  tell  her  about  it;  **  and  then  I 
prayed  the  Lord  to  quiet  her  and  prepare  her  so  she  could  not  feel 
she  could  not  let  me  go,  and  He  did  it,  praise  His  name! 

I  wanted  to  go  and  8<*e  my  brother  that  I  had  not  seen  in  thirty 
years;  he  was  my  oldest  brother,  living  in  York,  Pennsylvania; 
.••nd  a  younger  brother  I  had  seen  a  few  months  before;  he  lived  in 
Tonawanda,  but  my  brother  William  Tolbert  I  had  not  seen  in 
thirty  years;  so  1  said  it  is  all  right.  I  will  write  and  tell  Mrs. 
Johnson  to  write  me  when  she  gets  to  England  and  tell  me  how 
things  look. 

Some  time  before,  I  was  in  ]k>ston  at  Mr.  Moody's  meeting;  it 
was  the  Inst  werk  of  his  merlings.  There  Mrs.  Johnson  told  me 
that  site  had  a  diM'p  ronvietioii  tliat  the  liord  had  a  work  forme 
in  (jSreat  i^ritain,  but  1  gave  no  thought  to  it,  so  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  wen^  off  in  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  she  got  to  England 
she  wrote  me  and  told  me  of  the  Keswick  Convention,  which 
answers  to  one  of  our  holiness  camp  meetings  in  this  country,  but 
there  the  phraseology  is  changed  a  little,  and  they  call  it  a  con- 
vention for  the  dee{>ening  of  spiritual  life.  This  meeting  was 
begun  by  that  goo<1  man,  U.  P.  Rmith,  years  ago,  and  they  are 
hf'Id  every  year.  Qod  certainly  blest  him  in  starting  this  conven- 
tion, if  nothing  else  was  acr.omplislied. 

Numerous  other  meetings  all  over  the  UnlU^l  Kingdom  have 
l>een  ])roductive  of  marvelous  good,  the  record  of  which  is  in 
eU'rnity,  only. 

A  sad  night  for  me.  1  think  if  Satan  ever  did  have  anything 
to  do  with  mosquitoes  he  certainly  had  that  night.  Sunday  was 
.•mother  iiot  day;  the  lieat  was  something  fearful.  I  walked  to 
and  froiiielnireli,  al>out  live  mil<*s*  distanc<\  1  think,  but  it  seemed 
niucli  longer  becausii  of  the  inti'nse  heat. 

**  Well,'*  Isaid,  *'  1  will  not  go  out  this  evening.**  So  1  went  up 
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U)  my  rfK)m  aiiid  liiy  down  niul  IritMl  to  rrat;  but  hi'n*  ilio  nios- 
(]uilo<*s  and  flics  sonmc'd  to  jttin  together.  Oli,  T  felt  I  should  fro 
wihl.  1  trn^l  to  pray,  but,  Oh,  the  poisonous  mosquitoes  did 
nothing  but  sing,  first  in  one  car  and  then  the  other,  then  a  sharp 
nip. 

**Oh,  dear,  T  can't  stand  it.*'  Bo  up  I  got  I  said,  '*  It  is  too 
far  (o  go  down  to  IWthe)  Ghuch  to-night,  I  will  go  into  this  white 
Methodist  Church." 

I  was  64)  wearied,  1  said,  **IiOrd,  do  help  me."  When  I  went 
downstairs  my  aunt  said  to  me,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

•*To  church." 

'*  I  thought  you  said  you  were  not  going  out  again." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  going  into  this  white  Methodist  Church,  on 
Exeter  street." 

She  was  surprised. 

"  Wc  never  go  to  the  white  people's  church  here.  I  would 
laugh  if  they  put  you  out." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "they  will  have  it  U>  do  to-night  for  I  am 
going." 

I  was  glad  she  did  not  want  to  go,  for  her  skin  was  very  thin, 
and  I  thought  if  there  was  any  unpleasantness  I  could  bear  it 
better  than  she  could;  so  out  I  went,  a  half  an  hour  before  the 
time.  The  church  was  beautiful;  the  lights  were  burning  dimly 
and  it  was  so  cool  and  quiet.  The  sexton  was  very  pleasant  and 
8|K)ke  to  me,  but  did  not  tell  me  to  go  into  the  gallery — the  cn8t4)m 
used  to  be  where  colored  people  went  to  church  they  went  into  the 
gallery — so,  as  he  said  nothing,  I  walked  in  and  went  three  or  four 
pews  from  the  door. 

"  If  they  put  me  out,"  I  said,  "  I  will  have  a  good  strut,  and 
everybody  can  see  me." 

Well,  in  the  quiet  I  began  to  think  and  pray.  Somehow,  I 
felt  the  Lord  had  sent  me  there  to  teach  me  some  lesson,  and  I 
said,  "  Lord,  what  is  it  that  Thou  wan  test  me  to  learn,  for  surely 
Thou  dofit  mean  something  by  all  this?"  So  there  I  sat,  praying 
earnestly. 

By  and  by,  the  people  began  to  gather,  then  two  very  nicely 
dressed  ladies  walked  in  and  stood  at  my  pew.  I  turned  and  looked 
them  squarely  in  the  face  so  they  could  see  I  was  of  the  royal 
black,  but  they  looked  pleasant,  so  I  arose  and  they  passed  in. 
There  were  plenty  of  vacant  pews  on  the  opposite  side  and  further 
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ahead.     I  don*t  know  why  thoy  preferred  that  on<*  unless  Tor  the 
peculiar  fascination  that  seems  to  gather  about  royally! 

After  a  while  the  minister  came  in,  the  lights  were  turned  up. 
Oh,  how  pretty  it  was,  and  the  minister  passed  up  into  the  pulpit 
and  prayed,  then  announced  the  hymn.  They  sang,  then  a  very 
I'sirnest  prayer,  and  all  the  usual  preliminaries.  All  this  time  I 
prnyiMl  the  Ijoni  to  teach  me  th<'  lesson  He  wanted  me  t(»  learn. 
AVIien  the  minister  ar<»se  and  announced  his  t<*xt,  he  said:  **My 
t.ext  will  be  found  in  Philippians  4:10,  'My  Ood  shall  supply  all  of 
your  need  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus;'  **  and 
the  Spirit  said  to  me  clearly,  **That  is  the  lesson  for  you,*' and 
the  emphasis  seemed  Ut  Ik*  on  the  need,  '*My  Oo<l  shall  supply  all 
your  need/'  iiiul  I  k:i\v  it,  what  it  all  meant. 

Aftc*r  I  went  Iiouk*  from  church,  in  Baltimore,  my  aunt  said 
to  me.  *'Well,  how  did  you  make  out?" 

**Tlie  Ijord  lias  taught  m<*  tiie  lesson  He  waiiU'd  I  should 
learn,"  I  replird.     *'  I  am  so  glad  I  went." 

When  I  saw  how  near  1  came  to  breaking  my  covenant  with 
God,  I  was  alarmed;  I  slept  very  little  that  night. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes  and  was  off  to  the  train. 
They  said  it  was  the  nine-thirty  that  left  Baltimore.  They  said 
it  was  the  liglifning  express;  U»  destination  was  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  made  but  two  stoi)S,  at  Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  and 
York.  I  felt  I  never  wanted  to  go  in  that  train  again.  Oh,  itw^is 
BO  swift,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window  it  seemed  to  mo  the  trees 
and  iK>8ts  would  cut  my  eyes  out,  the  speed  was  something  fearful. 
I  held  on  to  myself,  and  said,  *'  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt  help  me  I  will 
never  disobey  again." 

I  got  to  Y^ork,  sp<'nt  I  lie  night  with  my  brother,  next  day  held 
a  meeting  atone  o'clock  in  tlie  Methmlist  Church,  and  left  at  half- 
past  two  for  Philadelphia,  got  home,  went  out  and  Ixnight  my 
trunk  and  paeki*d  it,  and  at  seven  i*.  M.  I  locked  my  door  and 
dn)p|K*d  my  key  in  the  lett<»r  box  and  started  for  Horton  street  to 
my  friend's,  Mrs.  Kenn«\v.  I  met  Mrs.  H.  and  told  her  I  was  going 
to  England  to  be  gone  three  months,  and  I  wanted  her  to  look  after 
my  house  till  I  came  back. 

**A11  right,"  she  said. 

I  bade  luT  giMKl-hye,  and  so  passed  on.  The  uv\i  morning, 
Wednesilay,  at  eight  «»'clock,  I  wt*nton  lM>ard  thesliMimer  "Ohio." 
CapUiin  Morris  in  command.     Uc  was  a  |icrfect  gentleman  and 
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very  kind  to  mo.  Through  my  dour  friond,  Mrs.  Konncy,  I  had 
got  my  tiokol  all  right,  sovoiity  dolhirs,  HrHt  chiM.s,  of  coiirso. 

Tlu^ro  woro.  qiiito  a  mimborof  urisUKrratic  pattsi'iigors,  ami  I, 
being  a  colored  woman  and  alone,  there  was  quite  a  little  inquiry 
who  1  was,  what  T  was  going  io  England  for,  etc.  I  must  say  1 
did  fool  somewhat  ombarrassod.  Several  of  the  passengers  asked 
me  if  I  had  over  boon  in  England. 

"No."  I  said. 

**  Are  you  going  on  business?" 

**No,  not  s|)ecial." 

•*  Do  you  expect  friends  to  mcci  you?  *' 

"Well,  no." 

Then  such  a  critical  smile  and  remark.  They  would  go  away 
and  would  talk  it  over  with  two  or  more  others  and  pass  com- 
ments, and  after  a  while  another  would  come  and  put  the  same 
question  in  another  form. 

"You  are  going  to  Paris,  I  suppose?" 

•*  No,  1  don't  expect  to  go  to  Paris." 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  Join  the  Jubilee  Singers.  No 
doubt,  you  find  this  an  expensive  passage,  Mrs.  Smith?" 

"  Yes,  seventy  dollars  was  what  I  paid  for  my  passage." 

"  You  have  friends  that  will  meet  you  in  England?  " 

"Well,  no,  I  don*t  know  that  anyone  will  meet  me." 

Then  I  would  tell  them  of  my  friend,  Mrs.  MaryO.  Johnson, 
and  Miss  Price,  and  how  it  all  came  about,  and  thoy  would  soem 
to  be  so  astonished  to  think  I  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go  to 
England  on  such  a  testimony.  An  old  Quaker  gentleman  was  the 
only  one  that  really  seemed  to  know  about  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit,  and  he  spoke  for  me  on  one  or  two  occasions.  Some  of  the 
ladies  remarked  that  I  should  have  gone  steerage,  and  it  would 
not  have  cost  me  so  much. 

They  didn*t  know  but  I  was  a  suspicious  being  of  some  kind, 
so  this  worried  me  a  little,  and  one  day  T  wont  into  my  cabin  and 
got  down  on  my  knees,  and  said,  "  Now,  Ijiird,  these  people  ask  mo 
so  many  questions.  If  I  tell  them  that  Thou  hast  sent  me  to 
England,  they  don*t  understand  it;  and  now.  Lord,  don't  let  them 
ask  me  any  more  questions.  Stop  them;  take  the  curiosity  out  of 
them;  make  them  let  me  alone,  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amen." 

I  got  up  and  went  on  deck,  and  not  a  soul  from  that  hour 
askod  me  any  more  questions,  not  one  the  whole  voyage.  "If  ye 
shall  ask  anything  in  My  name,  I  will  do  it." 
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**  Arr  wo  weak  and  heavy  laden, 
Cumbered  with  a  load  of  care, 
Precious  Saviour,  still  our  refuge, 
Take  it  to  the  Ix>rd  in  prayer."    Amen. 

We  were  all  pretty  sick  the  first  two  days.  Tiie  third  day  one 
of  the  waitf*rR,  a  v(*ry  nico,  kind  1a<i,  liel|N'd  me  on  deck.  Wl\en 
the  captain  saw  me  lie  came  to  me,  and  said,  *'  How  arc  you,  Mrs. 
Smith?** 

"I  am  feelini;  better,  captain,  thank  you.** 

Then  he  took  a  seat  by  me,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Smith,  have  you 
had  proper  treatment?  ** 

"Yes,  captain,  thank  you.** 

He  said,  *'If  you  have  any  unpleasantness  from  any  one  on 
this  ship,  I  want  you  to  report  to  me.** 

"  I  thanlv  you,  sir,  I  will  do  so.** 

But  I  had  no  complaint  to  make.  The  stewardess  was  very 
kind,  which  any  one  could  not  help  appreciating  when  traveling 
on  shipboard.  She  would  bring  my  lunch  or  meals  up  on  deck. 
Just  as  she  did  the  others,  and  I  had  many  pleasamt  tulles  with  her. 

The  first  Sunday  we  were  out  nearly  all  the  passengers  were 
laid  up  by  ReaHirkiiess.  Out  of  the  twenty  or  more  lady  passon- 
gers,  I  think  llim*  was  not  one  upon  deck  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  following  Sunday  we  were  all  well  and  up  and  out. 

The  Qunk<*r  gentleman  and  his  son  wen^  the  only  two  that 
really  seemeil  to  take  much  to  m<%  outside  the  curious  questions 
that  were  asked.  Then  the  gentleman  and  lady  that  sat  next  me 
at  the  table  —  they  were  from  Philadelphia, —  were  both  very 
agreeable  and  made  it  very  pleasant  for  me,  and  this  I  appreciat<'d 
very  much. 

The  Quaker  gentleman  and  his  son  were  very  much  inU^rested 
in  me  when  they  l<>arn«'d  I  wa.s,  us  the  Frh'tids  say,  "apr<*acher 
woman.**  Thr  old  gentleman  told  me  much  alxnit  the  usiigc^ 
among  the  Si>cif'ty  of  Friends.  Uv  said  the  Friends  had  always 
stood  clear  on  the  part  of  female  preaching,  and  he  siiid  he  was 
very  proud  of  them.  I  had  never  met  him  before,  and  he  did  not 
know  that  colored  women  ever  worked  in  that  sphere.  lie  encour- 
aged me,  and  told  me  to  go  forward.  Then  he  8|x>ke  to  the  cap- 
tain about  holding  services. 

There  were  flvr  iloclorH  on  IxHird,  and  no  preacher  among 
them.     Most  of  the  pa.HHeiigerH  were  Kpiscopalians  and  Presby- 
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terians,  all  very  nice,  but  very  aristocratic,  so  these  gentlemen 
came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  tlie  service.  I  told  tliem  I 
would  if  the  captain  tliouglit  it  would  be  agreeable.  I  did  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  would  not  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  all. 
Then  they  went  around  and  inquired,  and  everybody  was  willing. 
They  thought,  anything  to  break  the  monotony  and  have  a  novel 
entertainment. 

The  captain  came  to  me  himself  and  sjiid  he  would  be  very 
glad  if  I  would  take  the  H<*rvi('e.  lie  would  have  the  KaltNMi 
arranged.  I  told  him  i  would  do  8(»  if  he  thought  it  would  be 
best.  He  assured  me  that  U  would  be  all  right,  so  everything 
was  arranged.  First  bell  was  rung;  it  did  seem  real  churchifled! 
How  the  smiles  and  whispers  went  around  among  the  passengers, 
**  The  colored  woman  is  going  to  preach.  *'  All  were  invited  down 
into  the  saloon,  then  the  second  bell  was  rung.  Many  of  the  second 
cabin  and  some  of  the  sUM^rage  passi^ngers  came  in.  Thost)  from 
the  steerage  were  most  of  them  Romanists,  but  all  behaved  rever- 
ently except  on(^  or  two  poor,  ignorant  persons. 

The  Episcopal  prayer  and  hymn  bcx)ks  were  placed  all  around 
the  long  tables,  and  T  did  not  know  a  bit  how  t^  procfM>d  with  that 
service,  so  1  turned  to  my  Quaker  friend,  for  he  and  his  son  stood 
by  me  ready  to  assist  in  anything  but  to  sing  or  pray,  and  bespoke 
to  the  captain,  who  said  I  should  go  on  in  my  own  way.  80 1  gave 
out  a  hymn  that  was  familiar,  and  they  all  Joined  as  I  started  the 
tune.  If  I  had  dared  to  ask  some  one  to  pray  I  would,  but  if  I  had 
it  would  only  have  been  an  embarrassment  to  any  one  but  an  old 
time  Methodist,  so  I  looked  to  God  for  strength  and  prayed  myself, 
then  I  sang  from  the  Winnowed  Hymns  that  beautiful  song, 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth  Passeth  By.'* 

The  Lord  blest  the  singing  and  it  captured  their  attention,  and 
before  T  got  through  I  Siiw  a  number  of  tliem  were  touched,  but 
how  I  prayed  that  morning  for  Divine  help,  an<l  it  surely  came. 

I  op<med  my  Bible  at  the  Mth  chapter  of  .lohn,  and  said,  "  I 
will  not  preach,  but  I  want  l(»  talk  a  llltir  from  this  dear  «>i«l 
chapter,**  so  I  talked  on  for  over  half  an  hour  with  pi^rfect  librriy 
and  freedom.  Then  I  prayed,  and  as  I  spoke  to  the  Lord  the  sev- 
eral passengers  came  before  me,  those  that  were  sick,  and  friends 
left  behind,  the  captain  and  officers  that  had  been  so  kind,  and  so 
on,  as  the  Spirit  prompted  th^  prayer,  so  I  prayed.  When  I  got 
through  we  sang  the  Doxology. 
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Oh,  how  it  changed  the  spirit  of  the  passengers.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  that  had  not  even  said  good  morning  to  me  before, 
came  to  mc  and  thanlccd  me  for  what  I  said,  and  especially  for 
the  prayer.  They  shook  hands  and  were  so  interested,  and  said, 
••Lord  bless  you." 

There  was  n  groat  swell  doctor  who  belonged  to  the  United 
Btati*fi  Navy — ho  and  his  wifi*  and  two  children.  His  wife  and 
children  were  very  nice,  but  from  the  remarks  of  some  of  the 
passengers  he  seemed  lo  net  as  though  he  thought  the  p«'U»fMiger8 
on  that  steamer  ought  to  feel  they  were  highly  honored  that  so 
great  a  passenger  as  he,  doctor  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was 
aboard  that  ship. 

The  two  little  girls  were  sweet  little  things,  aged,  I  should 
think,  about  nine  and  six  years;  they  seemed  to  take  quite  a  fancy 
tome.  They  had  no  nurse  with  them,' so  T  would  amuse  them, 
and  we  had  a  pleasant  time,  but  whenever  the  doctor  was  around 
he  would  call  them  away.  He  would  seem  to  feel  so  uncomfort- 
able that  they  should  be  so  stupid  as  to  notice  a  black  woman.  I 
used  to  smile  as  T  would  see  his  maneuvers. 

When  I  got  to  Liverpool  T  knew  nothing  about  the  Custom 
House.  All  the  ladies  had  gentlemen  to  look  after  their  baggage, 
and  as  there  Is  alwns  a  commotion  when  we  got  in,  so  1  said, 
••  Lord,  I  have  no  one  to  look  after  my  baggage  or  do  anything  for 
me,  now  help  mo  and  keep  me  quiet,  and  Just  help  me  through 
with  everything." 

The  good  doctor  seemed  to  take  spt^cial  pains  to  hinder  me. 
He  had  a  good  deal  of  baggage  to  be  examined,  I  had  but  one 
trunk,  he  had  three  ofllcers.  1  waited;  then  I  saw  a  chance,  and 
I  just  spoke  to  one  of  the  men,  and  pointed  out  my  trunk;  Just 
then  the  good  doctor  stepped  right  in  front  of  me,  clapped  the  man 
on  the  arm,  took  him  away  so  rotighly,  so  1  waited  till  all  were 
pretty  well  through.  The  dooMir  got  in  Ins  cab  an<l  was  off.  Then 
the  man  turned  to  me  and  said,  ** Madame,  this  is  your  trunk?" 

••Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  no  tobacco  nor  cigars,  nor  books?  " 

"No,  no,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Well,  all  right,  where  do  you  want  to  go?  " 

"Lime  Street  Station,  sir." 

He  whistled  for  a  cab,  1  locked  my  trunk,  and  a  moment  more 
]  was  off. 


i 
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My  cab  ovorlook  anil  passi^d  llio  good  doctor.  As  T  passed  I 
looked  out  and  waved  .ny  hand  with  a  polite  bow  and  rolled  by, 
leaving  the  doctor  behind,  and  insU'ad  of  smiling  tike  a  good  fellow 
and  bidding  mc  God  speed,  he  simply  frowned  and  seemed  to  bite 
his  Up.    I  have  never  seen  him  since,  poor  fellow! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LIMB  8TBB1ST  STATION,  LIYRRPOOL,  BNGLAND,  AND  TOB  RBCBPTION 
I  MRT  WITH  THBIIR  —  FAaRB  PROM   MY  DIART. 

I  had  to  wait  about  two  hours.  I  went  to  Keswick,  where  the 
big  Conference  is  lield  every  summer.  Cannon  Battersby  was  the 
rector  of  St.  Jolurs  Church,  and  was  President  of  the  Convention. 
A  lioly  man  of  Uoil,  he  was.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolmson  were  there. 
They  had  spolccn  of  me,  so  that  everyone  seemed  to  be  expecting  me. 

Just  before  we  got  to  Kcswiclc  I  had  to  change  cars  and  wait 
about  an  hour.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  this  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  a  curiosity.  How  the  people  did 
look  at  me.  I  thouglit  I  would  buy  me  a  newspaper,  and  then 
thi^y  wouldn*t  liMik  at  me  so  much,  but,  lo  and  bt^hohl,  Jlhat  only 
made  it  worse.  Th(*y  schemed  to  wonder  what  in  the  world  1  was 
going  to  do  with  a  newspaper.  Then  I  walked  up  and  down,  then 
they  walked  up  and  down,  as  though  they  wondered  what  I  was 
walking  up  and  down  for.  They  were  very  respectful;  they  did 
not  laugh  and  make  remarks  like  they  would  have  done  In  this 
country,  but  they  seemed  to  look  as  though  they  pitied  me.  By 
and  by  the  train  came  in,  and  two  ladies  got  out  and  one  of  them 
walked  up  to  me  and  said,  "Why,  Amanda  Smith.** 

••Well,"  I  thought,  ••who  in  the  world  here  knows  me."  I 
said,  ••Yes,  madam,  that  is  my  name;**  and  holding  on  to  my 
hand,  she  said,  laughingly,  •'  l>on*t  you  know  me?'* 

••  I  know  your  face,  madam,  but  cannot  place  you.*' 

She  still  laughed  and  said,  ••  Look  at  me.** 

••Oh,  madam,  do  please  tell  me  who  you  are." 

••You  held  meetings  with  me  at  Sea  ClifT,  and  New  York. 
You  S|K)ke  at  a  ladies'  meeting  in  New  York  that  I  held  once  at 
Dr.  C.'s  church  one  afternotm." 

No,  1  could  not  think.    Then  she  said,  ••  You  don't  know  Mrs. 

Dr.  Bordloaii." 

(355) 
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"Oh,  dear  Mn.  Rordman,  is  il  you,  the  Joy  of  my  hearit  * 

**  Where  are  you  going?  **  slie  aslccd. 

••To  Keswicic  Convention." 

"Why,  that  is  Just  where  we  are  going.*' 

Then  she  introduced  me  to  the  lady  that  was  with  her  and 
had  a  beautiful  time  and  pleasant  journey  to  Keswick. 

The  house  where  Mrs.  U.  and  her  frieLd  had  lodged  was  fuil, 
but  tliey  said  tliey  lliought  to  giit  mo  a  place  near  by. 

Of  course  no  one  l&new  1  was  really  coming,  I  had  got  Mrs. 
Johnson's  letter  telling  me  all  about  how  to  come,  but  I  had  no 
time  to  write  and  tell  her  I  had  decided  to  do  so,  so,  in  a  little 
while  after  we  had  got  to  the  house,  dear  Dr.  Bordman  went  to 
■ee  about  my  lodgings.  It  was  in  St.  John's  Lane.  The  landlady 
told  him  she  could  accommodate  me  for  the  night,  but  the  next 
day  she  was  ex|»ecting  two  young  men  who  had  engaged  the  rooms. 
80  I  went  off  to  my  lodgings. 

The  lady  was  a  very  pleasant  old  lady,  a  widow.  She  was  quite 
alone,  but  had  Hucli  a  pretty  home,  like  so  many  one  sees  in 
England.  The  room  was  large;  everything  was  elegant  and  rich, 
but  old-fashioned;  high  bedstead,  with  heavy  curtains  around.  I 
was  glad  ^hen  the  night  came,  to  go  to  bed.  I  had  never  been  ao 
long  in  such  close  quarters  as  in  the  cabin  on  the  steamer,  and  I 
longed  to  have  a  good,  free  time  without  shaking.  It  was  July, 
dreadfully  hot  here  in  America,  but  so  cool  in  England  that  I  could 
sleep  with  the  windows  closed  and  under  a  blanket. 

*'Myl  I  never  knew  the  luxury  of  an  English  feather-bed  till 
that  night.  Oh,  il  was  so  elegant,  a  great  big  English  feather-bed, 
I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it,  though  I  had  seen  many  a  large 
feather  bed  here  in  America.  I  lay  all  over  it.  I  said,  **  I  want 
to  get  the  benefit  of  this  feather-bed,  I  will  only  have  it  for  one 
night." 

My  I  what  a  nice  sleep  I  had;  how  refreshed  and  rested  I  was 
the  next  morning;  how  full  of  praise  my  heart  was  to  Qod  for  His 
kindness  in  bringing  me  safely  to  England  and  giving  me  such  a 
token  of  His  favor  among  the  people  that  received  me;  I  shall 
never  forget  it. 

I  got  up  next  morning,  did  up  my  room,  and  was  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Bordman's  to  have  my  breakfast  with  them.  Before  going  out  I 
thought  to  myself  how  I  should  like  to  stay  here;  it  Just  seems 
likL>  us  if  this  U  the  place  the  Lord  wants  me  to  be,  but  the  lady 
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has  said  she  could  accommodate  me  only  for  the  night,  and  of 
course  I  can*t  aslc  her  when  she  has  said  she  expects  the  young 
men.  Then  I  got  down  on  my  knees  and  said  my  prayers,  and  I 
said,  '*Now,  Lord,  this  seems  like  the  very  place  that  Thou  dost 
want  me  to  stay;  now,  Thou  canst  manage  so  that  T  can  stay  hens 
and  if  it  riMilly  \h  Tliy  will,  put  it  in  the  lady*R  hmrt  when  I  go 
down  Hlairsto  tell  mo  I  can  stay.  I  don*t  want  to  ask  her.  She* 
has  been  so  kind,  and  I  am  a  stranger;  but,  Tjord,  I  bclievo  that 
Thou  canst  manage  it  for  nio;  surely  Thou  canst  if  It  is  Thy  will, 
so  I  leave  it  with  Thee.     Amen." 

Somehow,  my  heart  was  so  quiet  and  full  of  peace,  I  felt  the 
Lord  would  do  it,  and  yet  it  seemed  so  strange  that  He  should.  I 
took  my  bag  in  my  hand  and  went  down.  When  I  got  down  stairs 
I  met  the  lady.  SIk*  bade  me  good  morning  and  asked  me  how  I 
slept.  I  lold  her,  beauli fully;  I  was  so  refreshed  from  the  com- 
fbrUible  niglit*s  sleep.  Then  she  said  to  me,  **  I  have  just  had  a 
telegram  from  one  of  the  3'onng  men  that  was  to  come,  and  he  has 
met  with  a  friend  he  has  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  so  he  is  going  to 
stay  with  lilm,  and  the  other  young  man  is  going  with  a  friend  of 
his;  so  till'  room  willbt;  vacant  and  you  can  stay.** 

Oh,  1  «':ime  nrur  Rhoutin*;  right  out,  but  I  knew  if  I  did  she 
would  I  ill  Ilk  I  was  wiUI,  so  I  did  say,  praise  the  liord;  but  I  wanted 
to  dance  for  joy.  Oh,  how  wonderfully  God  provided  for  me.  I 
went  down  and  told  Mrs.  liordman,  and  we  had  a  good  time 
praising  tht  l^ord  together. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  a  big  tent  in  an  open  lot.  There 
were  crowds  of  tKX)ple.  As  I  walkeddown  to  the  tent  and  heard 
the  singing,  It  all  seemed  very  much  like  home.  I  wits  introduced 
by  Mrs.  .1.  to  Canon  Hattersby.  No  one  acted  as  though  I  was  a 
blaek  woman,  1  d<»irt  su[)1m>S(*  they  would  have  treated  Mrs. 
IVrsideiit  of  Mie  Ifiiited  Rtates  wllli  more  (Christian  courti'sy  ami 
cordial! ly  lliaii  tliey  did  me.  After  the  pnMicliing service  was  over  I 
was  inlrodiieetl  by  Canon  natlersb}^  and  w:is  asked  to  lead  the  after 
meeting.  There  wrre  clergymen  and  workers  all  around,  and  1 
felt  at  first  a  little  awkward.  I  thought  I  would  never  get  hold  of 
the  way  they  did  things;  and  they  told  me  just  to  go  right  on  in 
my  own  way,  just  as  1  was  accustomed  to  do  in  America,  and  they 
would  stand  by  and  assist  in  an3'thing  I  wished  them  to  do. 

So  after  talking  awhile,  1  asked  those  who  wanted  personal 
conversion  and  prayer  lo  stand,  and  a  great  number  tirose  all  over 
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the  icni.  I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  I  kept  looking  to  the  Ijord; 
then  I  said  to  the  workers  and  clergymen,  *'  Now,  there  is  .i  great 
work  to  do;  these  souls  must  be  8|ioken  to,  he]i>ed  and  prayed  with. 
I  want  that  all  of  you  should  go  around  and  speak'  to  them.'* 
Then  I  said,  **  If  there  are  those  who  would  like  to  come  forward 
and  kneel  here,  they  may  do  so,*'  though  I  saw  that  that  was  not 
the  custom. 

A  few  came  to  the  front,  and  in  a  moment  the  clergymen  and 
workers  were  all  out  in  the  congregation  kneeling  and  praying 
with  the  seekers.  By  and  by  one  would  call  out,  "  Mrs.  Smith, 
here  is  a  soul  that  has  found  peace  in  believing  in  Jesus." 

That  one  would  stand  up  and  say  a  word,  and  then  an- 
other would  call  out,  **  And  here  is  another  who  wants  to  say  a 
word,**  another  and  another  would  call  out  '*  Here's  another,"  so 
I  praised  the  Lord;  and  I  remember  how  I  was  taken  back,  for  1 
struck  in  to  sing  the  old  Coronation  the  way  we  sang  it  in 
America,  **A11  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus*  Name,*'  but  no  one 
Joined,  and  I  thought  it  was  so  strange.  I  went  on  with  the  first 
verse.  I  knew  how  it  would  have  rung  out  at  home,  but  I  could 
Dot  understand  why  they  didn't  sing;  surely  they  must  know  it. 
They  did,  but  the  tune  they  sing  in  England  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  is  sung  here. 

There  was  a  good  Wesleyan  brother  that  was  speaking  to 
those  that  were  forward,  and  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  **  Why 
don't  they  sing?  "  He  says,  *' They  dout  know  the  tune."  Then 
I  said,  "  Vou  start  it  to  the  tune  they  all  know."    And  so  he  did. 

My  1  how  they  sung  itl  And  I  learned  that  tune,  though  I  did 
not  like  it  at  first;  but  now  I  do.  Of  course  it  don't  beat  the 
American  tune,  but  still  it  is  grand.     Praise  the  Lord. 

I  don't  know  Just  the  number  that  professed  to  receive  peaoe 
that  night,  but  I  know  it  was  a  goodly  number.  To  Qod  be  all 
the  glory.    That  was  my  first  work  in  England. 

A  few  days  later  on  T  met  some  ladies  from  Liverpool  who 
were  members  of  Christ's  Church,  Everton,  where  Uev.  Hay 
Ad  ken  was  formerly  rector.  They  had  a  large  mothers'  meeting. 
This  lady,  Mrs.  Stavely,  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  come  to  Liv- 
erpool and  hold  some  meetings.  I  told  her  I  would  see  about  it 
and  let  her  know  later  on.  She  was  very  pleasant,  and  I  got  to 
know  her  afterwards  very  well.  She  is  among  the  dearest  f rientls 
1  have  in  England  to-day.    Her  house  id  one  of  my  homes.    Slic 
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• 
teceived  the  blessing  of  full  salvation  when  Rev.  Joliu  Inskip  and 

MacDonald  were  in  England  and  went  on  their  tour  around  the 

world. 

Then  4in.  Johnson  introduced  me  to  a  Mrs.  Stephen  Menases, 
of  Eggleston  Hills,  Just  out  of  Liverpool.  She  is  a  wonderful  lad}', 
do<*8  a  marvelous  work  for  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  wiis  its  first  organixrr,  1  think.  She  invilinl  Mrs. 
JohiiS4m  and  some  otiier  friends  to  the  hotel  to  dine,  and  invited 
me  to  meet  th(*S4;  friends.  Thoy  were  very  much  intt^restcd  to 
know  my  history  and  birth  —  if  1  was  a  slave,  etc. 

Then  Mrs.  Menzes  arranged  for  me  to  come  to  Eggleston  Hills. 
They  had  a  large  hall  and  did  great  work  among  the  laboring 
class. 

A  day  or  so  afli^r  that  Canon  Hopkins  came  to  me  with  a 
letUT  from  Ijord  Mount  Temple,  of  Broadlands,  in  which  Iiih 
lordship  invited  me  to  their  convention,  to  be  held  in  August  at 
BrtKulhmds.  I  thanked  lihu  V(>ry  khitlly,  of  course.  1  didn't  know 
who  Ijord  Mount  Temple  was.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
Broadlands.  Then  I  said,  *'01i,  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Bordman  speak  of  it;  I  suppose  they  are  all  going,  and  Miss 
Smiley." 

He  smiled  and  said,  **  You  are  Invited,  Mrs.  Hniith.*' 

1  knew  Ihey  had  all  been  there,  so  I  thanked  liim.  I  went 
home  and  told  Mrs.  Bordman  of  it,  and  she  was  very  kind,  but 
said  she  didn't  think  it  was  at  all  the  thing  for  me  to  go  to  this 
convention.  Well,  I  didn't  know.  I  knew  Mrs.  Bordman  was  a 
good  woman,  and  she  would  only  say  what  she  thought  would  be 
best  for  me.  She  said  the  doctrines  and  truths  that  were  taught 
there  were  rather  deep,  and  it  might  do  me  harm,  and  she  only 
wanted  to  shield  me. 

Well,  I  could  not  understand  it.  1  went  upstairs  t4i  my  room, 
t4N)k  my  Bible,  got  on  my  knees  and  began  to  pray  the  Ijord  to 
show  me  what  His  will  was  In  regard  to  it.  Clear  and  plain  as  my 
right  hand,  though  I  can't  explain,  but  God  showed  me  it  was 
right  1  should  go,  so  1  thought  no  more  of  it. 

Afterwards  1  told  Mrs.  Johnson.  Oh,  she  thought  it  was  dread- 
ful; surely  I  must  not  go  by  any  means.  I  praytulon.  Clearer  and 
*  eleiirer  it  came  1  was  t4i  go.  I  was  Invited  Ui  a  Mr.  Bratliwalt'H,  at 
Kendall,  a  very  wealthy  Quaker  gentleman.  Miss  Smiley  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  were  there  at  tlu*  same  time. 
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One  day  MissB.  camo  iii(4)  iny  room  —  it  was  noxt  bors  —  and 
said  8li<i  fell  ini pressed  to  conic  and  warn  mo  by  no  ni«*anH  Ui  g«i  to 
Hroadlands.  Tbe  Lord  bad  always  kept  me  so  simple,  and  sbe  bad 
known  of  some  who  had  been  there  who  had  got  into  a* good  deal 
of  confusion  in  regard  to  these  deep  truths;  the  teaching  there  was 
so  deep.  Mrs.  Johnson  wont  out  one  morning,  and  when  slieeamo 
back  she  S4iid  she  bad  word  from  Mrs.  Menxes  and  lliat  slie  was 
looking  for  me,  and  that  \  must  surely  g(»;  anyluiw,  it  wtMildn*!  do 
for  me  to  go  to  Broadlands,  she  was  quile  sure  Mie  Lor«l  didn't 
want  mo  there. 

I  could  not  make  them  understand  it,  but  the]^more  1  praytnl 
about  it  the  clearer  it  was  to  m}'  mind.  Oh,  I  canH  understand 
why  they  should  hinder  me,  but  I  knew  they  did.  I  had  told  Mrs. 
Menzeswhen  she  first  spoke  to  me,  that  I  had  been  spoken  to  about 
this  place,  but  that  I  could  give  four  days  before  I  went,  if  that 
would  do,  but  after  Mrs.  J.  came  back  a  telegram  came  to  me 
from  Mrs.  Menzes,  saying  that  they  would  expect  me  on  such  a 
train,  tliat  mt^etingsiwere  arranged,  so  1  went. 

Mrs.  Menzes  met  me  at  the  station  in  her  carriage.  To  my 
surprise,  the  first  thing  I  saw  were  large  placards  with  my  name 
on,  up  against  the  railway  station:  *'  Amanda  Smith,  the  converted 
•toM ^»r/,  will  sing  and  hold  gospel  meetings  in  Victoria  IIull,** 
giving  the  days  and  dates  which  I  saw  directly,  inh^rrcred  with 
the  time  I  was  to  go  to  Broadlands  Conference,  so  T  saw  I  was 
entirely  planned  out. 

I  said  to  Mrs.  Menzes,  **  I  have  promised  to  go  to  Broadlands 
Conference,  I  told  Mr.  Hopkins  that  I  would  go,  I  remember  that 
I  told  you  I  had." 

**Well,**  she  said,  **you  are  advertised  -now  and  you  can't 
possibly  g),  it  will  injure  your  infiuenco  greatly'  us  a  stranger, 
here  in  England.  Wo  think  a  groat  deal  of  it  if  you  do  not  go  when 
you  are  adverti8«Hl." 

Oh,  how  bad  I  folt.  I  was  greatly  ten^pted,  and  t(*lt  if  1  bad 
bad  the  mone^'  1  would  lilio  to  come  home,  but  tliis  was  taily  a 
temptation,  though  I  didn't  get  to  Broadlands  that  year;  but  the 
next  year  I  did.  Lord  Mount  Temple  and  Lady  Beechman,  and  a 
number  of  others,  came  to  Mr.  Charlton's  East  End  Mission  one 
night  where  I  was  holding  services  and  invited  me  again  in  per- 
son, and  then,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edwin  Clifford,  Esq., 
1  got  to  Broadlands,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
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Oh,  how  He  bl^i  me,  and,  I  believe,  made  me  a  blessing  to  the 
people.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  his  Lordship  and  Lady 
Mount  Temple.  I  was  their  guest  in  their  home.  Oh,  what  a 
home  it  was!  how  spacious,  a  regular  palace. 

When  I  wont  into  dinner.  Lord  Mount  Temple  walked  up  to 
me  and  gave  me  his  arm,  and  saying,  "  We  will  lead  tin*  way,** 
took  me  into  dinner  and  seaU^d  me  at  his  right,  and  there  I  was, 
amid  all  that  throng  of  English  dignitarit^s.  U  was  all  new  to  me, 
in  a  sense,  and  yet  T  neither  saw  nor  folt  anything  that  was  worth 
while  being  a  fool  over,  for  God  had  long  since  saved  me,  I  believe, 
from  foolish  pride. 

I  believe  it  now,  as  I  always  believed  it,  in  the  1kx)k:  **  Pride 
goetli  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall,**  and 
if  I  ever  prayed  for  God  to  save  me  from  anything,  it  was  from  the 
foolishness  of  pride.  Thank  God,  I  believe  he  does,  he  keeps  me 
saved. 

I  remember  one  morning  in  the  conservatory  where  the  morn- 
ing meeting  was  held.  Rev.  Mr.  Jukes  and  Mr.  Geo.  Mac  Donald 
gave  a  Bible  reading.  I  saw  nothing  strange  in  it,  it  was  beautiful 
to  me.  After  this  was  over  the  meeting  opened  for  those  to  testify 
who  had  received  any  special  blessing.  Mr.  E.  Clifford  and  I  had 
held  a  very  interesting  Gosiiel  meeting  on  the  evening  before,  so 
that  when  the  meeting  was  opened  for  testimony  there  were  a 
number  who  testified. 

I  felt  the  Lord  laid  it  on  me  to  give  a  bit  of  my  own  personal 
experience,  how  God  converted  and  sanctified  my  heart,  so  I  spoke, 
and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  seemed  to  come  mightily  upon  all  the 
people.  Oh,  what  a  stir;  they  wept  and  sobbed,  and  one  woman 
was  so  ba[)tized  that  she  cried  out  and  could  not  restrain  herself. 
How  the  Ijord  helped  me  that  morning.  This  work  was  very  real 
in  many  hearl-s;  even  after  I  came  from  Africa  I  met  a  woman  in 
lii  verpool  one  night  in  the  train,  who  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  remember 
the  morning  you  s[)oke  at  Broadlands  and  gave  your  experience?** 

"Yes.** 

"  Do  you  remember  some  .one  crying  out?" 

"Yes.** 

"  Well,**  she  said,  *'  that  was  I.  Oh,  God  filled  me  that  morn- 
ing and  I  have  never  gotten  over  It,  the  trials  have  been  severe, 
but,  Oh,  1  have  been  saved  and  kept  and  I  am  full  of  praise  to-day. 
i  am  glad  to  see  you,  praise  the  Lord.*' 
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Her  face  was  beaming  with  Joy.  That  is  only  one  instance, 
I  don't  know  how  many  mons  but  Qod  does,  and  that  is  enough. 
Amen. 

I  met  with  some  things  that  were  a  little  strange,  but  they 
didn't  affect  roe  any;  for  example:  One  morning  after  the  break- 
fast was  over,  and  after  the  prayer,  we  retired  to  tlie  drawing 
room.  Dr.  Moxey  and  several  others  were  in  a  very  interesting 
conversation  in  regard  to  advanced  views  of  spiritual  things.  One 
young  clorgyniaii,  wlKKSt;  uaui«'.  I  don't  reniemlMT  n<»w,  wiuisjiying, 
that  somewhere  in  tlie  part  of  the  country  where  lie  lived  he  and 
his  wife  had  attended  some  meetings  wliere  they  were  praying  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Devil.  Bome  one  turned  to  me  and  said, 
**  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Smith?" 

'*  Well,"  I  said,  ''anybody  that  wants  to  do  that  is  quite  wel- 
come as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  1  think  lie  haH  a  pretty  big  j«ib 
on  hand." 

**  Well,"  said  they,  "don't  3'ou  see  what  a  good  thing  it  would 
\h\  Mrs.  Smith,  if<»nly  the  Devil  could  be  converted;  you,  and  - 
referring  to  another  evangelist  that  was  present  —  and  many  other 
persons  who  are  working  so  hard  to  get  people  saved,  wouldn't 
have  your  work  so  often  destroyed,  for  after  all  your  work,  he  often 
upsets  it  all." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  guess  I  will  wait  and  see  how  you  all 
come  out." 

Now,  I  didn't  see  anything  in  that  that  was  so  mysterious. 
The  most  mystery  I  saw  about  it  was  that  people  should  spend 
time  in  such  foolishness,  when  there  is  so  much  they  might  do 
that  would  be  of  permanent  good. 

After  I  got  to  England,  the  first  money  tha*.  was  given  me, 
about  three  days  after,  was  flvt;  jtound  sterling  and  something 
over,  e<pial  Ut  alMiut  twenty-five  dollars.  Some  ladies  at  Keswick, 
said  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  "Who  supiM>rts  Mrs.  Smith?"  Of  course 
they  didn't  tell  me  this,  but  llii'y  a.sked  Mrs.  .lolin.S4>n  all  alMKit  it. 
Sli<;  Uild  tlieni  that  I  just  Irusled  tlie  liortl  to  supply  all  my  needs, 
and  so  it  went  around  quietly. 

Mrs.  J.  came  to  me  one  morning  and  said  to  me,  *'  Amanda,  it 
is  wonderful  how  the  Lord  is  putting  it  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple to  help  you  financially.  Several  have  come  to  me  and  put  in 
my  hand  money  for  you." 

1  thanked  licr  very  much. 
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"Several  ladies  have  said  they  would  hand  mo  something  this 
afternoon,  when  I  get  it  together  I  will  give  it  to  3'ou.** 

FW)  when  she  handed  it  to  me  it  was  the  amount  that  1  have 
spokiMi  of.  Then  I  saw  it  was  in  direct  answer  to  prayer,  as  T  had 
asked  the  Lord  on  my  way. 

"Tjord/*  1  said,  "confirm  my  coming  to  England  by  putting 
it  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  give  me  some  money  to  help  mo 
after  \  get  there,  T  am  a  strangir,  no  ono  knows  me  except  Mrs.  J.*' 

This  is  what  I  said  to  the  liord  while  I  was  on  the  steamer, 
and,  now,  three  days  after  I  land,  this  is  the  result.  Surely  the 
Lord  is  good.  It  is  all  wonderful,  but  it  is  Just  like  Him.  Blessed 
be  His  name. 

Friday,  S<«pt.  2Gth,  1878.  This  is  a  day  that  I  had  to  regret. 
I  had  been  invited  to  Lord  Mount  Temple's,  through  Rev.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  to  go  to  the  Broadlands  Conference.  Whin  I  told  it  to 
my  dear  American  friends  who  were  there,  they  thought  it  would 
not  do  for  me  to  go  at  all.  They  said  the  teaching  at  that  Confer- 
ence was  so  deep,  and  they  were  afraid  I  would  be  confused,  and 
it  would  not  be  good  for  me.  And  then,  besides,  for  one  like  me 
to  be  entertained  where  there  was  so  much  elegance  and  style,  it 
might  make  me  proud  and  turn  my  head.  Rut,  poor  things!  they 
didn*t  know  that  I  had  alwa^'S  lM*en  iiRrd  ia  a  go<Ml  deal  of  that, 
though  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant;  so  that  no  style  or  grandeur 
affected  me  at  all. 

Hut  notwithstanding  this  invitation  to  me  came  directly  from 
Ijord  Mount  Temple's,  they  protested  against  my  going.  I  prayed 
about  it«  and  the  Lord  made  it  very  clear  to  me  that  He  wanted 
me  at  Broadlands.  But  as  I  was  a  stranger,  and  they  had  been  in 
England  longer  than  1  had,  1  yielded,  but  thought  quietly  in  my 
mind  that  I  would  go  anyhow. 

But  they  so  arranged  it  that  T  was  to  go  to  St.  Helens,  and 
take  some  meetings  at  Victoria  Hall,  at  Mrs.  Mcn'/(*8*.  And  when 
I  got  there  they  had  advertised  me  beyond  the  date  when  1  was  to 
go  to  Broadlands.  And  though  I  told  them  I  had  promised  to  go 
to  Broadlands  before,  Mrs.  Menzes  said  it  would  not  do  at  all, 
after  I  was  advertised;  I  would  lose  my  influence  for  good;  that 
that  was  one  of  the  things  they  were  very  particular  about  in 
England.  1  know  nothing  about  the  advertisement  myself,  and 
li:id  noMiing  to  do  with  it;  but  that  I  could  not  explain.  So  I  did 
nolp>  to  Broiullands  till  the  next  year. 
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Monday,  30lh.  Quite  a  party  of  us  take  a  carriage  drive  to 
Buttcrmerc  mountains.  Oh,  such  a  sigiit  my  eyes  never  beheld. 
The  beauty  and  grandeur  l>eggar  description. 

Wednesday,  Slst.  Had  a  nice  meeting.  Toole  a  sixteen  mile 
drive.  Went  to  see  the  old  church  — seventeen  hundred  years  old. 
I  never  saw  antiquities  in  such  profusion  before. 

Thursday,  Aug.  Ist.  Tired,  but  saved.  Go  to  Kendel,  to  Mr. 
Rrathwaite's.  Mr.  Rrathwaite  is  a  very  wealthy  Quaker  gentle- 
man. I  shall  iiev<T  forgt^t  th<*lr  l>eautiful  home,  au<l  their  kindness 
lo  me,  it  strangtT.  (Uh\  bless  tiutm.  There  I  met  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Miss  Smiley.  I)(*ar  Miss  Smiley,  how  solicitous  she  was  for  me! 
She  came  into  my  nx)m  one  day  and  said  she  felt  impressed  to  say 
to  me  that  she  thought  I  should  not  go  to  Broadlands.  The  Jjord 
had  blessed  me  so  much,  and  it  would  be  such  a  pity  if  I  were 
to  go  there  and  be  siMtilt.     Poor  thing,  how  kind  she  was! 

Saturday,  Aug.  Bd.  1  leave  Keswick  to-day  for  St.  Helens. 
Arrive  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Menxes  met 
me  at  the  station  with  the  carriage.  The  first  thing  that  struck 
me  when  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  was  large  bills  pasted  up,  beau- 
tiful pink  paper,  with  black  hitters:  **  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  the 
Converted  Slave  from  America,  will  give  Oospel  Addresses  and  Sing  in 
Victoria  Hall  for  so  many  days.**  My  knees  felt  very  weak,  but 
there  I  was  in  for  it. 

Sunday,  4th.  My  first  day  at  the  Hall.  It  is  a  large  hall, 
holding  from  six  lo  eight  hundred  persons.  It  was  right  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  settlement,  and  I  was  quite  a  novelty,  being  a 
woman,  and  a  blacV  woman,  at  that.  So  at  night  the  meeting 
was  crowded.  But  of  all  the  audiences  that  I  ever  spoke  to,  I 
never  before  saw  one  so  mixed  —  women  with  shawls  over  their 
heads,  some  with  nothing  on  their  heads  at  all,  some  barefoot, 
men  and  women  rosi^xtable  looking,  others  far  from  it,  but  on  the 
whole  all  behaved  well.  Then  there  was  a  crowd  that  had  gath- 
ered at  the  d(M>r  to  see  me  wh<;n  1  came  out,  and  they  almost  pulled 
the  clothes  oir  of  me.  It  t(M»k  f«>Mr  |)(»lioeuion  to  get  me  into  the 
carriage,  while  the  driver  sat  on  the  box  and  cut  right  and  left 
with  his  whip  to  keep  the  way  clear  while  he  started.  Of  all  the 
unearthly  yells  1  ever  heard,  they  gave  them.  This  was  all  new 
to  me.  I  had  been  around  a  good  deal  in  America,  and  had  been 
to  many  large  meetings  where  there  were  thousands,  but  I  had 
never  seen  anything  like  this  before. 
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Monday,  5lh.    Praise  the  Lord,  Oh,  my  soul. 

'*  The  peace  of  Christ  keeps  fresh  my  heart, 
A  fountain  ever  springing; 
All  things  are  mine  since  I  am  His, 
How  can  I  lieep  from  singing?" 

To-day  wc  have  a  large  flcld  meeting,  as  they  call  it  in 
England,  a  Icind  of  picnic.  I  stood  in  a  cart  In  this  great  big 
lield,  in  the  midst  of  Ave  or  six  hundred  people,  and  tried  to  Mk 
to  them,  and  sing.  It  was  a  difficult  Job  and  all  new  to  me,  bat  I 
did  the  best  I  could. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TIBIT  TO  SCOTLAND,  I/)NI>ON,  AND  OTHKlt  I'LACKB  —  CON VRR8A  • 
TION  WITH  A  CURATE —  GRKAT  HKKTINQ  AT  PBUTII  —  llOW 
I  CAMK  TO  00  TO  INDIA. 

I  think  it  was  in  September,  1878.  I  had  met  Hiss  Amars,  of 
Galishiclds,  Scotland,  at  the  Keswick  Conference.  She  was  a  hifi^h- 
iKirn  hxdy,  and  a  typical  Scotcli woman;  and  a  more  tlioroiif^hly 
consecrated,  self-sacrillcing  lady,  I  think,  1  nevi.T  met.  Her 
mother,  too,  was  an  (uirnest  Christian,  and  a  staunch  Beoteh 
cliuroh  woman.  MIks  A  mars  had  a  larp'  ni«>tlifi*K'  meeting,  and 
did  all  she  coiihl  in  «'very  way  Ui  help  the  |H)or.  And  being  a  lady 
of  wide  influence,  and  using  it  for  God,  she  did  much  good. 

She  was  generally  consulted  about  an  evangelist,  if  one  was  to 
come  to  the  town;  she  gave  her  influence  and  threw  herself  right 
into  helping  in  every  way;  by  visiting,  and  inviting  people. 
There  was  a  large  hall  where  Evangelistic  services  were  held 
every  Sunday  and  through  the  week.  So  after  Miss  A  mars  had 
gone  home  from  the  Keswick  Conference,  where  she  had  got  a 
fresh  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  she  went  to  work  at  once,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  my  coming. 

This  was  wonderful;  for  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  so  con- 
servative: and  for  a  woman  to  talk  before  a  mixed  congregation 
of  men  and  women  was  not  to  be  thought  of  in  Scotland.  What- 
ever they  did  in  England,  or  in  the  UniU^d  Suites,  they  in  Scot- 
land could  not  V(*nture  that  far. 

The  brt>ther  who  had  charge  of  tln^  Evangelistic  meetings  in 
the  hall,  was  more  liberal  than  most  of  the  brethren;  and  then 
knowing  Miss  Amars,  as  he  diti,  he  could  not  well  refus«'  her  when 
she  told  him  of  me.  He  consented  to  let  me  speak  in  his  )iall.  1 
went  at  the  time  appointed.  They  had  arranged  entertainment 
for  me  at  a  very  pleasant  home,  near  by  the  hall,  as  they  lived 
quite  a  little  ways  olf,  thems4*lveH. 

(200) 
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Of  course,  I  WAS  (iiiitc  ii  curiosity,  to  slarl  willi.  The  hall 
was  crowded.  Il  would  hold  about  thn^e  hundred,  or  four  hun- 
dred. The  flrsl  two  meetiiif^s,  1  siiw  lliey  were  a  liltle  afraid  that 
1  didiri  know  what  I  wns  going  to  do.  Hut  I  was  judicious  and 
careful,  and  the  l/ord  hel|)od  me  wonderfully,  liy  the  time  I  held 
the  third  meeting  one  emild  not  have  told  from  thfir  manner,  and 
the  hearty  Hcoleh  eo-oiMTation  and  sympathy  with  which  they 
stoiMl  by  me,  hut  what  they  had  lM*en  accustomed,  not  only  to 
women  |>rt*aching,  but  to  black  wonu'n,  all  their  days. 

Every  night  there  were  crowds.  Many  were  turned  away; 
they  could  not  get  in.  The  Tiord  gave  me  great  liberty  in  speak- 
ing for  Him,  and  many  during  the  meeting  profess«Ml  to  have 
found  peace  in  believing.  The  first  three  nights  I  talked  more 
directly  to  believers;  I  saw  they  were  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  people. 
They  know  their  Bibles;  but  they  need  to  know  the  Holy  GhoBt 
to  quicken  the  Word  into  life  and  power. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  one  evening,  a  good,  old  brother 
said  to  me,  softly,  in  his  beautiful  Scotch  accent:  '*  Sister  Smith, 
I  think  you  had  better  speak  more  to  sinners." 

••Yes,"  I  said,  "but  you  know  there  are  many  sinners  in 
Zion,  and  1  want  them  l4)  wake  up." 

1  often  find  when  tlie  truth  hits  that  somi*  one  is  very  anxious 
you  should  go  for  the  |MK>r  sinners.  It  is  generally-  a  sign  that  they 
want  to  b<*  let  alone.     Hut  wlien  the  lx)rd  leads  it  is  all  right. 

One  morning  a  lady  called  to  have  a  talk  with  me  about  the 
great  salvation.  She  knew  her  Bible  well,  and  was  a  staunch 
member  of  the  church,  and  had  been  for  years;  but  she  had  no 
assurance  that  she  ever  was  converted.  As  she  went  on  and  told 
me  her  state,  with  tears,  1  asked  the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  me;  and 
as  1  talked  with  her  the  Ix)rd  sent  light  into  her  heart;  and  there 
in  Mrs.  Amars*  parlor  the  Holy  S|»irit  witnessed  to  her  heart  that 
she  was  born  of  Qod.  We  knell  together,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  opened  her  lips  to  pray  and  thank  0(m1  for  His  great 
mercy,  and  testify  to  the  family  before  she  loft  that  she  had  the 
assurance  of  her  salvation.  Praise  the  I-iord!  This  was  a  wonder- 
ful victory. 

My  hist  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  cha|N*ls.  We  had  a 
large  crowd,  and  though  it  was  a  week  day  morning,  ulMHit  nine 
o*clock,  the  chaiiel  w:i8  almost  crowded.  Oh,  what  a  blessed  time 
we  had  I 
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If  i  could  have  siayinl  lonp^r,  llirn'  wcrr  oIIht  plact-s  thai 
won*  o|M«ii  io  nn\  This  was  an  ciiit'ring  winlgo.  TIuTt*  had  iirvi*r 
be«'n  such  a  thing  known  sis  a  woman  lalking  to  a  mixed  congre- 
giiiion,  and  thai  in  the  hall  was  remarkable;  but  when  a  chapel 
opened  its  doors,  that  was  a  departure.  These  wore  some  of  the 
liord's  doings  in  b<*auiiful  Sc4>t1and. 

While  I  was  there,  as  the  winter  was  coming  on,  and  was  my 
first  winter  in  Kngland,  1  needinl  a  cloak,  and  1  hiid  been  thinking 
about  it.  1  had  to  S4*nd  money  htime  to  my  daughter,  and  I 
thought  1  could  not  see  how  1  was  going  to  spare  the  money  to  got 
me  a  cloak.  So  I  prayed,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  open  a  way  that 
I  might  get  a  jacket,  or  something  comfortable,  for  the  winter.  A 
fur-lined  cloak  was  what  I  would  have  liked  to  have;  but  they 
were  four  and  five  and  six  guineas,  and  T  knew  I  could  not  afford 
to  |>:iy  that.  Noontr  knew  that  thesi  thoughts  were  in  my  mind 
but  till!  Ijord.  Miss  A  mars,  and  Miss  Knowles,  her  frii^nd  frtun 
Kngland,  pro|MKkHl  taking  me  to  Kilinhurgh  f<»r  a  day.  As  the 
meetings  were  only  held  at  night,  I  ocMiltl  g(»  alniut  any  where  in 
the  day.  Edinburgh  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half*s  ride  from 
Galishields.     I  was  very  glad  to  go. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  We  left  about  eight  o'clock.  I 
had  read  about  John  Knox,  and  his  persecution  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Boots,  and  1  thought  I  would  like  to  see  the  house  where  he  had 
lived,  for  I  had  heard  it  was  still  standing. 

The  first  thing  after  we  got  to  Edinburgh  these  hidies  said  to 
me,  **  We  want  to  do  a  little  shopping  before  we  go  around  sight- 
seeing.*' They  asked  iff  would  like  to  go  into  the  shop.  1  said, 
••Oh,  yes." 

The3*  had  planned  to  get  me  a  cloak,  but  I  did  not  know  it. 
8o  they  took  me  into  one  of  the  large  shops,  and  into  the  cloak 
department,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  they  began  to  fit  cloaks  on 
me.  I  held  my  breath;  for  I  thought  it  could  not  be  that  I  was 
going  to  get  .i  fur  cloak.  Hut  Miss  Knowles  told  me  that  she 
wanted  to  give  me  a  fur  cktak.  And  so  they  got  me  a  very  nice 
cloak  costing  six  guineas.     My!  I  walked  out  of  there  swell! 

Then  the  next  thing  was  to  see  John  Knox's  house;  to  get  a 
view  of  this  old  home,  we  walked  along  High  street,  and  into  the 
famous  Canongate.  This  is  the  best  way.  There  are  tall,  wierd, 
old  houses  on  either  hand,  and  among  them  the  narrow  home  of 
John  Knox;  »  9l'ninge  l(X)king  building,  adjoining  a  church;  there 
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were  sleps  going  up  froih  the  outside,  rickety  Icxikiog,  wooden 
steps.  There  was  a  sign  hanging  out,  with  the  picture  of  John 
Knox  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  I  stood  and  looked  at  it.  and 
thought,  "Can  it  be  possible  that  after  all  these  years  God  has 
permitted  one  like  me  to  be  on  this  very  ground  where  that  man' 
walked,  nnd  t4>Hlandaml  l(M>k  at  his  housi*?*'  And  I  thought  of 
what  (lofl  had  done  through  that  mighty  man  of  faith  and  prayer, 
and  that  He  had  favored  me  with  such  a  privilege. 

Then  we  visited  St.  Giles  and  the  old  abbey,  Holy  rood  Palace, 
and  the  castle.  The  palace  is  open  to  visitors,  and  contains  many 
objects  of  interest.  Among  these  are  the  apartments  of  the  ill- 
fated  Queen  Mary.  In  going  through  these  apartments  and  having 
different  parts  explained,  1  was  greatly  interested;  they  were  old 
in  style  to  what  they  would  be  now,  yet  the  remains  of  grandeur 
and  splendor  were  there.  The  bed  that  the  Q.uern  slept  in,  with 
its  lace  and  curluins,  was  s<iid  t<o  be  just  the  sam<*. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  musiMim.  Among  the  things  of 
int<*rest  we  saw  there  was  the  frame  of  the  pulpit  in  wbieh  John 
Knox  preached.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  stocks. 
I  had  read  of  Paul  being  in  stocks  in  prison,  but  1  nevor  knew 
what  it  meant  till  1  .saw  them  in  Edinburgh.  Another  thing  we 
k:i%v  then'  was  a  h1<n)I,  whieh  w.'ih  eonneeted  with  an  ineidcnt  both 
historical  and  amusing.  When  the  liturgy  of  Archbishop  Laud 
was  introduced  into  Bcotland,  the  south  t*nd  of  the  transept,  which 
was  used  as  a  kirk,  was  the  scene  of  this  incident.  The  Hishopof 
Eklinburgh  held  services  there  afU'r  the  form  prescribed  by  Laud. 
He  had  just  asked  the  Dean  to  read  the  collect  for  the  day,  when 
a  woman  named  Jennie  Geddes  attempted  to  stop  him  by  hnrling 
at  his  head  the  stool  on  which  she  was  sitting.  He  dtKlged  it,  but 
the  blow  was  fatal  to  the  effort  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  reftirmcd 
Senlland. 

The  chief  sight  of  Edinburgh  is  the  castle.  It  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  and  abrupt  hill,  and  commands  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country.  How  many  things  1  learned  from  what  they 
told  me  about  all  these.  The  Scotch  ladies,  as  well  as  the  English, 
are  so  well  versi'd  in  the  history  of  their  country  that  they  can 
with  eaR4'  detail  alni(»Mt  any  (*vent  of  any  time.  I  nev(*r  had  met 
anylwNly  that  eould  do  this  so  satisfael-orily  as  they  did  for  me.  If 
my  memory  could  only  have  retained  what  th(*y  l4)ld  me,  1  would 
have  had  (piite  a  little  store  of  history  laid  up.     All  the  bits  of 
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hisU»ry  I  hiul  hmuI  alxuil  wcrr  (*x|)laiiio4l  U)  mo  ovrr  am)  over  again. 
How  lH*!iiiliriil  it.  all  was,  and  what  a  |il(*aKaiiMiiiio. 

It  w:tsi  all  V(*ry  intrn'stiiig  U»  mc  as  Mic  lailios  ilcscribrd  and 
oxplaintHl  it  as  wo  went  along.  Thoy  woro  familiar  with  the 
^namos,  and  I  was  quite  familiar  with  Ihom  from  hearing  so  much 
whiht  there,  and  I  thought  I  w(»uld  never  forget  them.  Hut  afUT 
having  the  African  f(*ver  so  much  I  find  my  memory  is  quite 
weak,  and  T  am  so  sorry  I  have  forgotU*n  the  names  of  so  many 
places  and  things. 

Hy  this  time  it  was  noon,  and  Miss  Knowles  proiiosed  that  wc 
go  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  She  had  a  special  desire  to  go  there  and 
once  more  stand  on  the  spot  where  she  first  stood  up,  at  the  mt^et- 
ings  Mr.  Moody  was  holding,  and  decided  for  Christ. 

She  was  a  beautiful  young  lady,  in  high  position,  with  all  the 
worldly  pleasure  and  enjoyment  at  her  hand,  and  was  much 
admired  as  a  society  lady,  and  when  Mr.  Moody  was  holding  meet- 
ings at  Edinburgh  she  thought  she  would  go  and  hear  him.  She 
wsis  on  a  visit  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  ller  home  was  in  South- 
lK>rt,  England.  And  as  Mr.  Moody  went  on  with  his  address  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  took  hold  of  her  and  she  yielded  her  heart  fully 
to  God,  and  from  that  hour  gave  up  all  that  seemed  to  be  so  d(*ar, 
as  the  world  would  call  it.  But  she  never  had  a  regret.  She 
turned  right  away  from  it  without  a  lingering  look  behind.  IIow 
beautiful!  She  used  to  come  to  my  room  and  ask  me  to  pray  for 
her.     ITow  often  we  have  knelt  down  and  pray«*d  lt>gether! 

**  When  we  are  willing  with  all  things  to  part, 
lie  gives  us  our  bounty,  His  love  in  our  heart." 

Praise  Him,  praise  Him,  Jesus  our  wonderful  Redeemer. 

So  we  went  into  the  hall.  They  were  not  having  a  meeting 
that  day.  Miss  Knowles  UH>k  me  Ui  the  siK)t  and  showed  me  where 
she  sat  and  where  she  stoo<1,  the  very  spot.  Her  face  beamed  with 
light  and  joy  as  she  seemed  Ui  live  it  all  over  again.  And  how  she 
thanked  and  iiraised  tin;  Ia^hI  for  giving  her  the  courage  to  take 
the  step  that  diiy. 

Then  wc  called  on  some  friends  and  had  an  elegant  lunch,  and 
after  this  beautiful  day  of  sight-seeing  we  returned  again  to  Oali- 
shields,  and  sfter  a  little  rest  we  were  off  again  to  the  meeting.  F 
was  very  tired,  but  the  Lord  gave  us  great  blessing  that  night  in 
the  meeting. 
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Sunday,  Nov.  8th,  1878.  My  first  Snndiiy  in  Ijondon.  I  go  to 
Wc»8l<*y  Chapel,  and,  Oh,  U>  sim»  oni*  pray  out  of  a  book  in  tho  Meth- 
odist Cliurcli  was  so  diirtTcnt  from  what  1  had  ever  expected.  I 
sliall  never  forget  the  text  and  tlu*  sermon.  Everything  seemed  so 
formal  and  dead  in  comparison  with  what  1  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  <nir  Methodist  (Miurelirs  in  America.  Kven  tlie  seating  of 
the  |HH)ple  8<M'med  fornuil;  or,  in  otlirr  words,  to  nie,  it  seemed 
dead.  What  conlirmed  it  more  was,  when  the  minister  Umk  liis 
text  from  Kev.  14:  IH,  '*Hlessed  are  the  dead  tliat  die  in  llie  l.onl, 
yea,  even  sosaitli  tlie  Bpirit.  for  they  rest  from  tlieir  hibors.  and 
their  worlds  do  follow  them;  **  and  1  said  lo  mysi'If,  **  I  guess  I  here 
is  a  funeral  sermon  to  be  preached.**  And  I  thought  he  would 
make  some  r(»ferenee  l4>  the  jhtsou  who  had  died,  though  I  saw  no 
sign  of  any  who  might  be  taki*n  lo  be  the  parties  who  had  lost  rel- 
atives, save  here  and  there  in  the  congregation  was  some  one 
dressed  in  black.  But  he  went  on,  and  I  concluded  when  he  was 
through  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  bury  them,  for  they 
were  all  dead,  and  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  11th,  1878.  Prof.  Harris,  of  Cambridge, 
called  to-day.  Had  a  nice  season  of  prayer  together.  Invites  mc 
to  Cambridge. 

Tuesday,  2^1th.  1  get  a  number  of  letl<»rs  written  to-day. 
About  six  o*clock  a  knock  comes  at  my  door.  A  servant  comes 
and  says  the  expressman  has  brought  a  hamper  for  me. 

*•  No,'*  1  saltl,  ••  it  cannot  Ik*  for  me.  Nobinly  would  send  me 
a  ham|>er.     Nobody  knows  me  here.     It  is  a  mistake.** 

*'  Yes,  it  is  for  you,  Amanda  Smith.*' 

"  No,'*  I  said,  "  it  cannot  be.  Co  down  and  tell  the  man  it  is 
a  mistake.     Tm  not  expecting  anything.** 

So  oir  she  went.  By  and  by  she  came  back,  laughing.  She 
says,  "The  man  says  you  must  come  and  sign  the  iMxik.  It  is  for 
you.     He  was  {*}  leave  it  here.*' 

Well,  I  went  downstairs.'and,  lo!  and  behold,  there  it  was.  It 
was  the  first  time  1  had  ever  had  a  ('hrlstmas  hamper  sent  me. 
And  it  was  packed  full  of  the  nicest  Christmas  things  1  ever  had. 
I  was  astonished  beyond  expression.  We  went  to  work  to  takeout 
the  things.  There  was  a  beautiful  cake,  fine  French  candy, 
ainiontls.  nnis,  raJKins,  everything  elegant;  and  down  at  the  side  I 
saw  a  beautiful  album,  and  when  !  t4K)k  it  out  1  saw  the  .secret, 
for  then*  was  Miss  Morris*  phot<)  and  a  letter,  with  the  compli- 
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monlB  of  tlio  sniK(»ii.  Tlnui  I  knrw  hUo  had  kimiC  it.  Rocbiinictor- 
istii;  (if  lit^r  l^i  lliiiik  (»r  Die  iK^cdsof  iiiiy  oiic,  mid  thru  U>  think  of 
iii(\  a  strauji^t'r,  in  a  strange  hin<l.  1  cannol  ((*ll  how  I  Ml.  1  have 
no  hmgnago  to  describe  my  deep  appreciation  and  thanksgiving. 
8hc  met  me  first  at  Keswick,  and  T  learned  to  love  her  then;  and 
nftiT  I  had  been  at  her  home,  and  shared  her  hospitality  and  the 
friendship  of  her  sisti^r,  Miss  Anna,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Morris,  I 
shall  never  for^^et  her.     May  Q(nI  ever  Idess  her  memory. 

One  time  in  Ijondon  a  youniircuratecameto  me  to  have  a  talk. 
iTe  wanUul  to  convince  me  in  regard  to  the  transubstantiatiou. 
He  said  he  was  rather  a  good  Higli  Churchman.  He  said  the  dis- 
senters were  wrong.  He  believed  some  of  them  were  good,  and  it 
was  such  a  pity  they  should  be  so  wrong  in  their  views  or  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  Holy  Communion. 

**Now,"  said  he,  "you  take  the  wine  and  bread  figuratively, 
but  don*t  you  know  that  you  are  to  take  it  as  the  real  literal  body 
of  Jesus  and  blooil  of  Jesus?  But  your  faith  must  so  take  it  that 
it  really  is  changed,  while  in  the  act  t)f  being  taken  into  the  real 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  into  the  real  blood.*' 

Well,  F  could  not  understand  it.  He  explained  and  explained, 
and  explained!  I  told  him  I  could  not  see  it  that  way.  Then  he 
went  on  in  a  very  elaborate  manner  to  bring  illustrations  and 
evidences  to  show  and  prove.  I  Hstened.  He  talked  to  me  two 
hours. 

I  did  not  know  what  else  to  sjiy,  or  at  least  I  felt  I  did  noi 
want  to  say  anything,  for  surely  I  was  tired  and  felt  the  whole 
thin*;  sounded  lo  me  lik(>  l)osh:  hut  still  1  was  patient,  and  prayed 
llut  lii)rd  Ui  give  me  grace  U)  hold  still,  l^^inally  1  said  to  him, 
after  a  great  explanation,  *'  Oh,  that  is  the  way  you  understand  it.'* 

Then  he  drew  up  his  chair,  thinking  he  had  convinced  me 
thoroughly,  1a>  make  his  Hnal  conclusion. 

**  Well,**  I  saitl  Ut  him,  **  thm;  is  only  one  thing  about  it  that 
is  hard  for  me  to  do." 

**  Mow,  what  is  that,  Mrs.  Smith?**  with  such  an  air  of  com- 
plac«'ncy,  as  though  he  could  soon  clear  that  away. 

'*  Why,  it  has  always  been  such  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  believe 
what  I  know  is  not  true." 

My  I  he  was  thunderstruck! 

*' Well,**  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Smith,  I  feel  so  sorry  to  think  that  a 
good  woman  like  you  should  be  deceived;  but  1  will  come  and 
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have  a  talk  with  you  again;  T  like  to  talk  with  yoa.  Sometimes 
when  I  talk  to  persons  they  seem  to  get  so  tired  and  vexed;  but 
3'ou  are  so  patient  and  quiet.** 

1  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  he  left.  Then  I  got  down 
on  my  knees  and  said,  "Oh,  Tx)rd,  Lord,  don't  ever  let  that  mao 
como  back  any  more,  for  I  don*t  want  to  talk  any  more;  I  am 
tirod.     Amen.** 

"  W(*11,**  I  thought,  "if  you  know  how  disgusted  \  felt  inside, 
yon  would  think  1  got  vexed,  anyhow.** 

8«>  the  g(KMl  curate  never  came  back  again  and  I  was  free. 

I  met  with  many  strange  things  in  d liferent  places  in  England, 
strange  views  of  all  sorts.  I  don*t  know  whether  It  is  worse  there 
than  here,  but  the  isms  and  cisms  and  fanatics — dear  me,  where 
are  the}'  not?  They  are  like  the  flies  and  frogs  of  Egypt,  all  over; 
but  the}'  that  trust  in  the  Tx)rd  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which 
shall  never  be  moved. 

August  0th,  1870,  I  leave  Keswick  for  Darlington  with  Miss 
Fothergil.  Miss  Fothergil  has  a  very  large  and  interesting  Bible 
class  of  young  men.  She  is  a  great  worker  and  organizer  of 
Christian  work.  So  at  nine  o*clock  in  the  morning  we  went  to 
this  Bible  class.  1  suppose  there  were  two  hundred  men.  Of 
course  there  were  other  workers  engaged  as  hel[>ers.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  these  men  —  working  men  —  all  engaged  in 
studying  the  Word  of  God  for  an  hour  on  Sunday  morning. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  attended  at  the  Friends*  meeting  house; 
no  singing,  or  praying,  or  preaching,  unless  the  Spirit  moves. 
But  I  felt  quite  comfortable  to  sit  and  be  quiet. 

Monday,  August  11th.  I  leave  Darlington  to«day  for  Broad- 
lands  Confen^nce,  Ix)rd  Mount  Temple's.  As  I  had  been  disap- 
ix>inted  in  not  getting  to  go  the  year  before.  Lord  Mount  Temple 
was  very  kind,  and  when  I  was  holding  meetings  at  Charington 
Hall,  at  Stepney,  liondun,  he,  with  a  numb(*r  of  his  friends,  came 
one  night  to  the  meeting,  and  he  invited  me  perstmally  to  come  to 
the  conference  next  year.  It  did  seem  na  though  1  was  to  be  de- 
feated this  time,  as  I  had  Ix^en  before,  in  going.  But  my  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Edward  Clifford,  felt  so  sure  that  the  Lord  wanted  I 
should  go  there,  that  he  kept  writing  and  urging  me  to  come; 
and  T  was  well  persuaded  that  he  wjw  not  wrong. 

I  was  royally  entertain<»d  at  Tx>rd  Mount  Temple's  home. 
And  Qo<l  gave  me  favor  among  the  |H'ople,  and  great  blessing  In 
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song  and  testimony.  Though  everything  was  done  differently 
in  regard  to  the  meeting  from  what  I  had  heen  accustomed  to  iu 
America,  yet  the  Lord  seemed  to  get  me  tlirough. 

I  remember  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  and  there  were  great  numbers  of  people;  and  as  we  came  in 
from  the  beautiful  orangery,  the  hall  where  the  meeting  was 
held,  and  went  into  the  house  to  dinniT,  lU)  I  sIihhI  in  tlie  great, 
spacious  hall,  and  th«t  ladii'S  and  gentlemen  W4'n;  waiting  t4>  gii  Ui 
diiuier,  liudy  Miiunt  Tt^niplecanu^  down  stairs  and  came  up  Ui  nie 
and  put  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me  before  alt  the 
people. 

I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  though  I  felt  it  was  real.  But  no 
one  knew  whether  I  blushed  or  not,  or  whether  1  was  really  em- 
barrassed; so  far  as  my  color  was  concerned,  they  could  not 
perceive  it.     One  good  thing  —  there  is  nu  chameleon  aUuit  me! 

Then  when  we  were  ready  to  go  to  dinner  Lord  Mount  Temple 
came  up  to  me  and  Siiid,  *'B!rs.  Smith,  take  my  arm.**  And  we 
led  the  way  Ui  the  dining  hnmu. 

Myl  I  thought.  It  was  the  lirst  time  in  all  my  life  that  I  was 
ever  escorted  b}'  a  gentleman  to  dinner  in  such  style. 

Dinner  was  something  that  I  had  always  managed  to  get  to 
without  any  help!  But  then,  this  was  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
soon  found  that  this  was  the  custom  in  England,  for  many  times 
afterward  I  had  that  honor,  and  1  have  also  hud  the  same  honor 
conferred  upon  me  in  America. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  time.  When  l>r.  Newman, 
who  is  now  Uisliop  Newman,  was  pastor  of  the  Melroixilitan 
Church  in  Washington,  and  Brother  Inskip  held  that  great  tent 
meeting,  I  was  at  that  meeting.  Dr.  Newman  invited  Brother 
Inskip  to  hold  their  closing  service  at  his  church.  So  they  did. 
Thent  was  a  meeting  arranged  for  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  lecture  room,  for  ladies;  and  at  noon  the  ministers  were  in- 
viUnl  to  a  meeting  upstairs  in  the  audience  rt»oni,  and  at  night 
Brotli4*r  Inskip  preached.     Tlieii  tliey  left  the  next  morning. 

I  Was  invited  next  day  by  Mrs  Newman  to  dine  with  them. 
I  went  at  the  hour  appointed.  Mrs.  Newman  was  very  kind,  and 
after  I  went  upstairs  and  laid  off  my  things,  we  went  down  to 
dinner.  Brother  McI>onald  and  some  of  the  other  brethren  were 
also  invited.  When  we  got  down  into  the  parlor  Dr.  Newman 
came  and  said,  '*Take  my  arm,  Mrs.  Smith;**  and  we  led  the 
way;  and  he  gave  me  the  seat  of  honor  at  his  right. 
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How  well  1  remombiT  Iho  pleasant  time  we  had,  aud  the  ex- 
cellent dinner.  What  a  gentle,  sweet  spirit  seemed  to  pervade 
their  home  at  that  time.  After  the  dinner  was  through,  we 
remained  at  the  table,  tallying.  Dr.  Newman  said  io  mr,  "Now, 
Amamhi,  hero  is  our  AVilliam;**  (referring  to  the  colored  butler); 
•*  we  are  vi»rv  iiH^»ri'St«Ml  for  our  AVilliam;  hr  in  not  converted,  and 
I  Want  you  t«>  Ulk  (o  him.  I  buried  his  sister  about  a  week  ago. 
She  was  a  g(K>d  Christian.     And  William  ought  to  be  converti*d.** 

Then  I  turned  to  William  and  began  to  talk.  We  talked 
awhile,  ind  William  stood  and  looked  very  serious;  and  then  Dr. 
Newman  sugp'Sted  that  I  sing,  and  Brother  McDonald  suggested 
what  he  thought  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  we  joined  and  sang. 

Just  in  the  midst  of  our  singing  the  bell  rang,  and  William 
had  to  answer  it.  When  he  came  in  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Newman 
and  told  her  wlio  it  was,  and  Mrs.  Newman  went  out  Into  the 
parlor,  and  in  a  little  while  she  came  back  bringing  a  lady  with 
her,  whom  she  introduced  as  her  friend,  Mrs.  C.  I  had  met  Mrs. 
C.  the  day  before.  Mrs.  Newman  had  introduced  me  to  her,  and 
told  me  how  she  was  seeking  the  Lord.  After  she  was  seated. 
Dr.  Newman  stiid,  "  Now,  Amanda,  I  think  you  had  better  sing 
us  another  piece.**  So  something  else  was  suggested,  and  we 
Joineil  and  .sang. 

While  we  were  singing,  1  noticed  that  Mrs.  O.  could  hardly 
control  her  emotions.  1  knew  the  Spirit  of  the  I/ord  had  taken 
hold  of  her  heart.  Then  Dr.  Newman  said,  **  Now  wo  will  have  a 
season  of  pra3'er.** 

So  right  there  in  the  dining  room  we  just  knelt  and  prayed 
around;  each  one  prayed.  And  when  it  came  my  turn  it  schemed 
to  me  1  nevor  was  so  hel)M*d  in  prayer.  I  prayed  especially  for  this 
lady.  I  felt  that  (Jod  would  ble8.s  her.  Sure  enough,  when  we 
ros<^  from  our  knees,  lirr  burden  was  all  gone  and  she  was  happy. 
She  wrote  nie  a  beautiful  letter  while  I  was  in  Africa,  and  told  me 
the  blessing  she  n^ceived  that  day  had  remained  with  her;  and, 
though  she  had  passi*d  through  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  yet  she  had 
never  lost  the  peace  and  blessing  that  came  to  her  that  day. 

I  thought  at  that  time  how  wonderful  it  was  for  Mrs.  Newman 
to  bring  that  lady  into  her  dining  room  when  1  was  there.  I  know 
some  ladies  who  would  liave  been  ashamed  to  let  it  be  known  tliat 
I  was  in  (heir  dining  room. 

Then  I  went  down  stairs  and  had  a  little  visit  with  the  lid 
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stTVuiil.  S\u\  ((M),  bore;  U^stiinoiiy  U>  Mrs.  Ncwmairs  kiiuliirss  (4) 
lhi*m.    Shosaid  U)  ni<\  "  [  used  tulivi!  with  MrsNo\vmai)*s  mother. 

Miss ,  (culliiit;  \\vr  by  her  iiiableii  nam**)  was' always  kind.    8h«» 

has  not  changed  a  bit.  Sometimes  when  they  have  little  evening 
parties,  and  have  ice  cream,  after  the  people  are  all  gone,  Mrs. 
Newman  will  come  downstairs  and  ask  if  there  was  an^'eream  left 
for  William  and  me;  and  if  there  was  not,  she  will  send  out  if  it  was 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  so  we  may  have  onr  part.  This  treatment  U> 
3'ou  is  not  put  on.  I  know  them.'*  Of  course,  this  was  all  befon* 
Dr.  Newman  was  Bishop. 

Thursday,  August  14th.  I  leave^Broadlands  for  Salisbury. 
Rev.  Mr.  Thwaites  invites  me  to  come  to  Salisbury  and  hold  some 
meetings.     I  was  entertained  at  Fisherton  Rectory. 

Monday,  18th.  I  leave  for  Eastbourne,  Miss  Mason's  house  of 
rest.  Here  I  meet  many  of  the  workers  who  are  there  f4»r  a  week's 
rest,  or  more.  How  gtMMl  of  the  liord  to  give  me  this  privih'ge, 
and  these  few  days  of  quiet  and  n^st. 

Friday,  tMHh.  lieave  EastlNiurne.  R|MMid  the  eveidng  with 
Miss  Drake,  at  Dr.  liorthnan's,  Rochester  Scpiare,  Ijondoii.  She  is 
on  her  way  back  to  India. 

Sunday,  31st.  Mr.  Richard  Morris  arranges  a  meeting  at  the 
Y.  M.  O.  A.  The  Ijord  gave  me  great  liberty  in  si)eaking,  and  we 
had  a  good  time. 

September  1st,  1879.  I  leave  Doncaster  for  the  great  Perth, 
Scotland,  Conference.  These  meetings  are  held  annually,  and  are 
ver}'  marked  for  blessing.  I  was  asked  to  come  a  week  before  the 
Conference  convened,  and  hold  some  pntparatory  meetings,  so.  as 
to  add  to  the  interest  of  blessing  at  the  Conference.  Mrs.  Cordon, 
of  Park  Hill,  Aberdeen,  and  Mrs.  Douglas  were  among  the  promi- 
nent ladies  in  the  church,  and  they  had  arranged  for  my  enter- 
tainment. I  was  met  at  the  station  by  three  Christian  workers. 
When  I  stepi>ed  out  of  the  train  they  came  riglit  up  to  me,  and 
were  so  cordial  and  kind,  I  felt  quite  at  home  with  them.  They 
never  allow  you  U)  carry  anything;  they  just  take  your  hand-bag, 
and  go  at  once  and  see  after  your  baggage,  so  that  everything  is 
made  so  easy  for  you.     For  this,  I  always  praise  the  Tiord. 

I  noticed  they  had  bundles  of  hand  bills,  and  were  giving 
them  to  everybody.   So  I  said,  '*  You  are  trying  to  advertise  well." 

"Oh,  3'es,"  they  said:  **The  people  are  very  hard  to  get  out 
to  a  Qospel  meeting." 
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"  Is  that  80?**  I  said,  "  I  thought  the  Scotch  people  turned  out 

well." 

"  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Smith,  we  i)oop1e  have  had  the  Gospel  so 
much  that  we  have  become  Gospel  hardened,  I  think.  When 
an  ovangelist  does  como,  he  always  has  to  work  a  week  before  the 
|NH)p1o  got  interesU>d  and  come  out  in  any  numbers.  So  you  must 
luit  hf»  discouragrd,  Mra.  Smitli.  Mr.  Bcrogoy,  from  Ireland,  was 
hert*  Mime  time  ago,  and  he  always  gols  more  out  than  anyone  els(% 
and  yvX  it  was  a  wiM'k  boforo  thorn  w.'is  any  marked  interest  In  the 
meothigs.    The  |NM)ple  were  so  tardy  about  coming  out.** 

**  Indeed." 

'*  We  have  a  small  hall,  that  will  hold  about  a  hundred,  and 
wo  thought  wp  would  commiMico  there  first;  then.  If  the  meetings 
incroaAod,  wo  havo  a  largor  hall  close  by;  it  holds  about  three 
h  mid  rod  and  fiflv.** 

•*  Oh,  my."  I  said,  *'  I  thought  the  Scotch  people  were  people  of 
grtNit  faith:  but  yon  only  have  got  faith  for  two  hundred  people. 
You  must  do  bettor  than  that.** 

Thoy  laughed  and  said,  "  But,  Mrs.  Smith,  you  don't  know 
tile  [)0(»[)le." 

"No,**  I  said,  ''but  I  know  the  Lord,  and  He  says,  'as|c 
largoly.*'* 

•*  Woll/*  thoy  said,  "we  will  see  to-night.*' 

"They  don't  know,**  I  thought,  "that  I  am  God's  bulletin 
board,  and  to  bo  ovon  a  sign  i>ost  for  God  has  Its  reward.  IIow- 
ever.  1  will  not  tell  them.     We  will  see." 

Sq,  as  we  walkod  on,  they  said,  seemingly  to  prepare  me,  and 
cheer  me.  "Of  course,  Mrs.  Smith,  you  will  not  feel  embar- 
rassed, for  there  will  onl}'  be  women  allowed  in  the  meeting." 

"Why?** 

"  Woll,  wo  Rup|x)Sod  you  wore  not  accusUimed  to  s|)eaking 
lM*foro  ini'ii:  hd  IIhti'  will  ho  no  mm  allowrd  in.** 

"  Oh/*  I  said.  "  I  don*t  mind  s(M*aking  brfore  men  at  all.  At 
some  of  our  onmp  moctings  In  America  I  havo  talkod  to  two  and 
thri'o  thouMind—  mm  and  womon,  girls  and  lu»ys,  young  and  old.** 

Th«»3'  were  astonished  out  of  measure.  So  nothing  further  was 
said  on  the  subjoct. 

Whm  pv«'ning  oamo  wo  wont  to  the  hall.  It  was  packed  and 
crowdiMl;  and  all  ontsido  the  d«N)r  and  along  tho  striM^t,  so  that  1 
never  got  in  at  all.     They  t(K>k  mo  to  ahonsonoar  by  to  wait  till 
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ihi'.y  lighted  up  tli«'  liirgu  hull,  which  look  iiboiil  twenty  minutes, 
till  all  wiiH  Htailed.     Thru  I  wi'ut  in. 

As  I  passed  down  the  aisle  i  saw  three  men  had  slixHmd  in, 
and  they  leaned  forward  so  as  not  to  let  me  sec  them;  and  I  never 
let  on.  Poor  fellows;  they  were  waiting  every  minute  to  be  told 
to  go  out,  and  they  were  quite  ready;  they  would  have  moved  out 
at  a  word. 

I  went  on,  gave  out  my  hymn,  and  opened  the  meeting;  after 
prayer,  1  lH*gan  my  address.  1  never  referred  (o  the  men,  or  s;iid 
a*  word  about  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  in  America.  As  1 
talked  on,  the  men  began  to  raise  themst-lves  up  and  sit  erect. 
My!  I  shall  never  forget  their  faces.  They  seemed  to  look  glad. 
The  Lord  helped  me  to  speak. 

The  next  night  six  men  came  in.  I  went  right  on,  and  said 
nothing  to  them  whatever.  The  third  day  two  ladii's  culled  to  see 
me.  They  were  much  interested  in  the  meeting,  and  were  very 
wealth}',  and  so  carried  on  the  principal  p;irt  of  the  finances  of  the 
mission.  They  wi»re  very  kind  iiuh'«'tl  l4»nie.  Thry  were  niuitleii 
ladies,  sisters.  8o  they  came  in  their  carriage  (u  prolret  me,  and 
see  that  I  was  not  intruded  u|)on  by  the  men  coming  in.  When 
we  got  to  the  hall  there  were  seven  or  eight  men.  I  s^iw  thest*  ladies 
looked  very  sharp  and  surprised.  I  went  on  and  o[H'iieil  tin*  med- 
ing  with  a  lively  hymn;  and  the  Scotch  cun  sing,  depend  u|H)n  U. 
Then  I  usk(*d  84)me  one  to  h'ad  in  prayer;  and  one  o^  tin*  lady 
workers  did  84),  but  it  was  wry  faint.  Poor  thing,  1  know  it  was 
a  struggle;  fortunately  it  was  not  length}'.  B<»  we  r4)8e,  and  1  gave 
out  the  next  hymn. 

While  they  sang  I  noticed  a  great  deal  of  quiet  whisi>ering  and 
uneasiness:  these  good  ladii^s  were  very  nervous;  1  was  greutly 
amused.  Just  before  I  began  my  address,  one  of  tlu^m  said  lo  me, 
"Now,  Mrs.  Smith,  there  are  those  men;  and  they  know  quite 
well  this  is  a  meeting  for  women  only;  and  they  know  they  s!iould 
not  be  in  here.  If  you  would  like,  I  will  speak  to  them,  and  have 
them  go  out." 

"Oh,  no,'*  I  said,  "I  don*t  mind;  I  think  they  came  with  their 
¥rives;  I  saw  one  man  bring  the  baby  and  give  it  to  the  mother; 
and  if  they  behave  themselves  it*s  all  right;  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
women  about  their  souls,  and  their  salvation;  and  that  is  what  the 
men  need  as  well.** 

"Then  it  don't  embarrass  you  io  have  the  men  present?** 
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"Not  in  Ihr  least,**  I  s;iid.  And  she  sat  down,  comfortably 
surprised;  ;iud  I  had  no  further  trouble  about  the  men  coining  to 
meeting  with  the  women.  They  did  seem  glad.  They  would 
shake  hands  with  me,  and  say,  *'  Lord  bless  you,'*  and  they  smiled, 
and  I  suppose  they  thought  I  had  given  them  the  best  chance  they 
had  ever  had  to  ^et  into  a  mixed  meeting. 

The  Sunday  night  of  the  gn^at  Conforence,  in  the  large  town 
hall,  holding  eleven  hundred  or  twelve  hundred  people,  fiady 
11(>]>e,  wife  of  Sir  James  IIop<%  an  excellent  Christian  lady,  known 
all  over  England  and  Scotland  for  her  earnest  Christian  work 
among  the  navvies  and  working  men,  for  the  flrst  time  In  her  life, 
after  I  had  sung  '*  Whosoever,**  addressed  a  large  audience  of  men 
and  women. 

They  listened  with  profoundest  interest  to  the  Gospel  address. 
It  was  a  n«»w  e|x)ch  in  Scotch  histor}',  for  a  woman  to  speak  before 
a  ctmipany  of  that  kind,  on  such  an  occasion.  I  held  meetings 
f«>r  a  week  after  the  Conference  had  closed;  and  in  that  same  hall 
on  the  following  Sunday  night,  a  hundred  stood  up  for  prayers, 
mostly  men,  with  tears  running  down  their  faces,  and  trembling 
its  they  stood.  They  didn't  pop  up  and  down  in  a  minute,  as  we 
often  see  it  here,  but  they  rose  and  stood.  Oh,  what  a  night  that 
w:ui!  The  worl«*rs.  though  there  were  a  great  number,  seemed  to 
be  astounded,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
was  with  us  and  helped  us. 

I  remember  a  dear  old  woman,  with  a  white  cap  on,  and  her 
Bible  open  in  her  lap  I  went  to  speak  to  her.  She  was  weeping 
bitterly.  She  knew  her  Hiblc  almost  by  heart;  there  was  not  a 
promise  I  could  mention  but  she  knew  it.  She  said,  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Smith,  I  know  that,  and  I  have  read  it  over  and  over;  but  I 
have  never  had  the  assurance  of  my  salvation,  and  I  don*i  know 
that  I  am  saved.     !  want  to  know  it." 

**  Well,**  !  fuiid,  "  0<h1  wants  ymi  to  know  it;  and  you  do  know 
His  Word;  but  ii  is  the  Spirit  that  quickencth;  so  ask  the  Lord  to 
give  you  Ills  Spirit,  and  quicken  the  AVord  in  your  heart.'* 

••  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  think  it  may  be  that.** 

••Have  you  ever  praised  the  Lord  for  His  precious  Word?** 

••Well,**  she  said,  "I  try  to  be  thankful,  but  then  I  don*t 
know  JIM  I  over  have  really  praised  llim.** 

••Well.*'  I  said,  ••  praise  Him  for  what  He  has  done,  and  trust 
Him  to  give  you  11  is  Spirit  of  assurance.** 
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And  shn  did  rifclit  away,  and  in  a  lil Me  wliilc  >V!Ik  aH  happy 
aH  a  brido.  My!  Iic»\v  boaiitifiil!  Oh,  liow  Mif  1*N*sk«mI  Spirit,  ranio 
to  her  heart!  flih'd  Wr  with  i>eaco  and  joy.  Praise*  the  Lord  for 
His  mercy. 

Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  asl\cd  me  to  take  a  wcek*s  service  in 
liis  church.  lie  had  an  assistant  pastor,  and  he  himself  had  to 
he  away. 

This  was  a  very  new  thing;  to  be  in  a  Scotch  kirk;  a  woman, 
and  a  bhick  woman;  whoever  heard  of  sucli  a  thing?  liut  the 
assistant  pastor  was  a  very  earnest  Christian  worker,  and  took 
right  hold,  and  the  Lord  was  with  us.  Every  night  the  house  was 
crowded;  they  had  (galleries  all  around,  and  they  were  filled.  They 
used  the  Gospi^l  Hymns  to  sing  in,  and  then  they  had  their  own 
Book  of  Psalms.  How  many  dear  old  people,  men  and  women. 
How  they  cheered  me!  They  all  joined  in  these  hymns  and  sang 
heartily. 

The  third  night  of  the  meeting,  one  old  gentleman  came  up  to 
me,  and  whisiMTed  softly,  calling  nu*.  asldis  and  in  his  l>eantiful 
broad  Scotch,  he  said,  "Mrs.  Smith,  the  old  people  would  be  much 
better  pleased  if  you  would  open  the  meeting  and  close  with  a 
Psalm.  We  are  used  to  singing  the  Psalms.  Tfn^  young  people 
like  the  Gospi'l  Hymns;  but  just  for  the  older  people,  I  will  just 
put  that  in  your  ear.** 

Then  giving  me  a  little  pinch  on  the  arm,  he  turned  away.  1 
84iW  it  in  a  moment.  I  said  nothing,  but  the  next  evening  I  opened 
the  service  by  giving  out  a  Psalm.  I  never  did  such  a  thing 
befort*,  and  n(*ver  had  heard  of  it,  and  hardly  knew  which  to  give 
out;  but  they  knew  them  all,  so  1  ventured.  I  think  it  was  the 
one  hundred  and  third  Psalm.  However,  it  seemed  to  be  just  the 
right  one;  and  the  faces  of  those  old  people  lighted  up;  they 
thought  I  was  the  nicest  kind  of  a  woman!  And  1  thought  I  had 
heard  singing  before,  but  when  I  struck  that  Psalm  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  thing  T  ever  heard.  So  I  got  converted  over  right 
then  and  there  to  Psalm  singing;  though  1  had  not  backslid  over 
any  of  the  old  Hymns  that  I  had  learned  in  days  of  yore.  And  if  I 
lived  in  Scotland  I  should  learn  how  to  sing  the  Psalms. 

We  went  on  with  that  meeting  for  a  week.  The  Lord  gave 
us  great  blessing.  Blany  souls  were  strengthened  and  blessed, 
while  some  for  the  first  time  decided  for  Christ. 

September  30,   1870.      Leave  Perth  for  Ab«Tdcen.    Sunday 
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nftvrnoon,  Park  Hill  Chapel,  Mr;  Gordon*8.  Mr.  Gordon  had  built 
a  large  chapel  in  the  town,  and  employed  an  evangelist  by  the 
lumie  of  Mr.  Anderson;  a  grand,  good  man.  He  often  had  evan- 
gelists come  and  help  Mr.  Anderson  with  the  meetings.  So  this 
was  a  new  field  for  a  woman  to  work  in,  in  a  mixed  congregation, 
{18  was  also  the  case  hi  Perth. 

Then  the  Spirit  of  the  ]*ly mouth  brethren  was  so  very  strong 
in  every  direction.  Of  con r8<%  Father  Anderstm  himself  was  on 
the  straight  line. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
got  into  the  church;  they  had  afternoon  meetings,  and  the  crowds 
were  simply  enormous.  I  was  to  give  a  Hible  reading  that  aft<^r- 
n(M>n.  The  Lord  had  given  us  great  blessings  in  the  evening 
meetings.  A  number  of  souls  professed  to  have  found  i)cacc  in 
believing.     AVe  had  glorious  times. 

The  work  seemed  to  be  signally  blessed  of  God.  But  the  good 
Plymouth  brethren  did  not  see  it  at  all,  because  I  was  a  woman; 
not  that  I  was  a  black  woman,  but  a  woman.  Paul  had  said: 
"  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,**  and  it  was  a 
great  violation  of  Paul's  teachings.  They  would  try,  in  a  nice 
way,  to  get  me  into  an  argument;  but  I  always  avoided  anything 
of  thi^  kind;  for  it  is  like  bodily  exercise  which  profltetli  little. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  in  the  crowd  trying  to  press  my  way 
through,  a  number  of  these  brethren  were  at  the  door  waiting  for 
me.  and  they  handed  me  a  great  epistle,  with  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture quoted  in  most  every  other  line.  My!  they  are  tremendous 
on  quoting  Scripture!  I  took  the  letters,  and,  to  their  surprise, 
instead  of  reading  them  before  I  began  to  talk,  I  put  them  in  my 
|)ocket  and  went  on.  AVhat  they  meant  was,  that  I  was  to  read 
the  letti'rs,  and  then  they  h;id  tlii*ir  questions  all  protHMinded.  But 
I  just  went  on.  My!  how  the  liord  lielpfd  that  aftiTniNHi,  and  we 
had  a  koo<I  meeting.  Ho  I  think  they  gave  me  up  in  dLsgust,  for  I 
henrd  no  more  of  I  Ik  m  after  that. 

And  here  let  me  tell  how  it  all  came  about  that  I  got  to  go 
overland,  and  so  to  see  Paris  and  the  continent. 

It  W.1S  through  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Morris,  and  that  grand, 
good  man,  T^ord  Mount  Temple,  and  my  true  friend,  Mr.  K. 
('Iiir<»nl»  with  whom  I  had  labored  at  the  Broatllands  C^Mifereiice, 
and  in  liondon,  at  Mr.  Oharrlngton*s,  Victoria  Hall,  lie  had 
\)een  on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  and  hearing  of  my  intention  to 
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leave  England  for  India,  on  his  way  home  he  came  through 
Galishii^lds  and  stopped  off  to  see  me.  1  sliall  never  forget  hiK 
untiring  kindness.  Hut  he  said  hi-,  was  afraid  1  was  making  a 
mistake  in  leaving  England,  fur  the  Lord  had  blessed  me  so  greatly 
there;  everywhere  1  went  He  had  given  me  blessing,  which  he 
thought  ought  to  8«Tve  as  a  clear  indication  that  my  work  was 
not  yet  done  in  England. 

1  admitU'd  it  all,  for  it  was  true;  but  down  deep  in  my  heart 
OimI  had  put  a  clear  convictitui;  and  then  in  answer  to  prayer  had 
made  outward  circumstances  very  plain,  and  1  knew  well  thai  it 
was  lie  that  was  leading,  though  1  coidd  not  explain. 

8o  when  he  saw  that  I  was  settled  in  my  decision,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  Miss  Drake,  the  lady  with  whom  I  was  going,  was 
going  overland,  he  said,  *'By  all  means,  go  overland;  and  you 
must  see  all  of  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  the  continent  that  you  can.*' 

When  he  rose  to  go  he  gave  me  a  Ave  pound  note  and  said, 
''Now,  I  give  you  this  to  si>end  going  about,  so  as  to  see  all  you 
can.     You  may  never  have  another  chance.'* 

That  was  true.  I  never  expect  to  have  another  such  oppor- 
tunity. I  thanked  him  kindly,  but  thought  to  myself,  **T  don't 
mean  to  spend  twenty-five  dollars  sight-seeing.'* 

We  went  through  on  a  more  economical  scale.  But  I  saw 
what  I  called  many  wonderful  things,  through  the  kindness  of 
this  gentleman  and  other  friends,  for  I  had  asked  the  Lord 
definitely  to  open  a  way  for  me,  that  I  might  get  to  see  Paris  and 
Rome,  that  I  had  heard  so  much  about. 

My  going  to  India  came  about  in  this  way:  I  was  at  East- 
bourne, England..  Dear  Miss  Mason  has  a  very  pretty  home  at 
Eastbourne,  by  the  sea,  where  tired  Christian  workers  may  go  for 
a  little  change  and  rest.  Just  as  she  has  in  London.  To  this  she 
invited  me  for  a  little  rest,  as  1  was  weary  and  needed  the  change. 
The  charge  was  very  moderate,  and  then  the  spiritual  help  was 
what  one  needs  so  much.  Praise  the  Ix>rd  for  this  oasi.s  in  the 
<1esert.  Then  to  think  that  I  should  be  thus  highly  favored. 
But  it  is  the  Tjord's  doings,  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 

While  at  Eastbourne  1  had  a  letter  from  my  friend,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Bordman,  in  Tjondon.  She  said,  "Who  do  3'ou  think  is  in  London, 
and  at  my  house?  Lucy  Drake.  She  is  on  her  way  back  to  India. 
She  was  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  and  wants  you  to  call  and  see 
her  on  your  way  to  Doncaster,  as  you  have  to  pass  through 
London." 
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f  had  known  Miss  Drake  well  years  before;  and  I  was  so  glad 
to  see  her  ag^in.  I  called,  and  we  had  a  good  old-fashioned  chat, 
and  a  season  of  prayer.  She  said  she  had  a  conviction  that  the 
Lord  wanted  me  to  go  to  India.  I  told  her  I  didn*t  see  it  in  that 
light  at  all.  She  told  me  of  all  her  plans,  and  told  me  to  pray 
earnrsti}'  for  light  on  my  own  i>atli;  "  For,**  she  said,  "  Vm  quite 
sure  the  Tiord  wants  yon  to  go.** 

*'  I  have  so  much  work  to  do  here  in  Kngland,'*  I  said,  "and 
calls  are  coming  in  constantly  from  all  directions,  so  that  I  could 
not  go." 

"  If  the  liord  wants  you  He  will  make  it  clear." 

"All  right.** 

So  we  parted.  I  went  on  to  Perth,  Scotland.  A  few  days  after, 
I  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Drake,  saying,  "  The  Lord  has  made  it 
clear  (o  me  for  you  to  go  to  India,  and  I  have  told  some  friends, 
and  they  have  handed  me  some  money  for  you  for  your  expenses." 

"Well,**  I  said,  as  I  read  the  letter,  "Miss  Drake  needn*t  do 
that,  for  I  am  not  going  to  India  at  all.'* 

I  had  never  prayed  a  bit  about  it,  although  she  had  told  me 
to  do  so.  A  few  days  later  a  letter  came,  saying,  "  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  Tjord  is  answering  prayer  about  your  going  to  India.  Dr. 
Mall  an  lias  Just  come  in  and  handed  me  twenty  |Miunds  from  Ix)rd 
Mount  Temple  toward  your  expenses." 

And  I  said,  as  I  stood  by  the  mantel  shelf,  reading  th«  letter, 
"  I  know  the  rejison  Miss  Drake^thiiikR  the  liord  wunU  me  to  go 
with  her  to  India;  she  is  alone,  and  she  doesn*t  like  to  travel  alone, 
and  It  is  easy  to  sec  the  Lord  in  it;  and  I  don't  care,  I  have  work 
enough  to  do  now,  without  going  off  to  India;  and  Vm  not  going.** 

Just  then  a  voice  seemed  to  say  to  me,  clear  and  distinct,  "  You 
have  l>een  saying  you  would  not  go  to  India  all  the  time,  and  you 
have  never  asked  the  liord  what  His  will  is.** 

"That  is  true,**  I  said,  "  Oh,  Ix)rd,  forgive  me.** 

There  was  no  one  in  the  dining  room,  and  just  in  the  corner 
by  the  manti*!,  stcxHl  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  arm  chair;  I  turned 
and  knelt  down  by  it,  and  burying  my  face  in  the  cushion,  and 
weeping,  I  prayed  the  liord  to  forgive  me  for  my  imp«Ttlnence,  and 
if  He  wanted  me  to  go  U)  India,  to  make  it  ver^'  clear  and  plain  to 
ine,  and  I  would  obey  Him,  and  leave  all  and  go.  Only  I  wanti^d 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  Himself  Ri>eaking. 

I  cannot  tell  how,  but  as  I  waited  before  Uim,  He  made  it  as 
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plain  as  day  to  mc  that  T  was  to  go.    I  praised  Ilim,  and  rost^  from 
my  knoos,  without  tlin  loast  sliadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  miud. 

I  had  an  engagement  at  Aberdeen,  wliicli  I  saw  1  would  have 
time  to  fill  before  leaving.  My  other  engagements  I  canceled,  and 
explained  how  the  Lord  had  changed  me  about.  I  wrote  Miss 
Drake  and  told  her  I  would  go,  and  that  I  wanted  to  go  overland. 
Then  she  wrote  to  say  that  she  had  enough  means  if  1  went  all  the 
way  by  s«>a.  1  could  go  to  Liverpool  and  take  the  steamer  and 
meet  her  at  Buex.  I  wrote  and  t<»ld  Ikt  I  believed  the  liord  would 
let  me  go  overland,  and  so  see  Paris  and  Rome.  My  I  how  the  let- 
ters flew  I 

I  went  on  Ut  Aberdeen,  and  took  up  my  week's  services.  Then 
1  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bordman  advising  me  to  go  by  sea  from 
Liverpool,  and  so  save  a  hundred  dollars;  but  I  must  let  Miss 
Drake  know  by  return  mail  whether  I  would  go  overland  or  by 
steamer  from  Liverpool,  as  she  must  telegraph  and  secure  the 
^terooms.  After  I  had  read  this  letter,  and  thought  it  all  over, 
I  an)se  ami  got  all  the  little  money  I  had,  and  counted  il.  out;  it 
was  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds. 

I  wanted  to  send  home  to  my  daughter,  who  was  in  school, 
three  months*  board,  and  that  would  tiike  it  nearly  all;  and  now  1 
must  give  an  answer  by  return  mail.  So  I  took  Mrs.  Bordman*s 
letter,  and  the  money,  and  spread  them  on  the  bed,  and  got  down 
on  my  knees,  and  there  seemed  to  come  over  mc  a  spirit  of  desfxT- 
ation  and  faith  as  I  told  the  Lord.  I  said,  "  liOrd,  Thou  knowest 
my  heart;  how  I  have  longed  to  see  these  great  cities  and  the  con- 
tinent. And  now,  though  it  will  cost  more  to  go  overlan<l  than  to 
go  all  the  way  by  sea,  yet  all  the  means  are  Thine,  and  I  am  Thy 
child;  and  if  it  can  please  Thee,  grant  me  this  desire." 

And  as  I  waited  before  the  Ijord,  the  Spirit  whispered  these 
words  distinctly:  **  All  things  whalfloever  ye  ask  in  pray<T  believ- 
ing, ye  shall  receive."  And  I  said,  **  liOrd,  I  believe  you  will  give 
me  the  money  to  go  overland." 

And  I  afose  from  my  knees,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  by  n^turii 
mail  and  said,  *' Please  tell  Miss  Drake  to  secure  my  stateroonv  I 
will  go  overland  with  her." 

My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather.  My  dear  friend,  Miss 
Morris,  on  her  way  home  to  Doncaster,  stoppiKl  in  Jjondon  to  see 
Miss  Drake,  before  I  got  there,  and  made  up  all  the  deficiency, 
and  then  she  wrote  and  said  how  sorry  she  was  that  I  had  not  told 
her  my  need. 
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"For,"  she  said,  "you  know,  Amanda,  1  havo  always  told 
you  to  let  mo  know  when  you  really  needed  anything.  I  went  to 
sec  Miss  Drake,  and  she  is  very  nice,  and  L  like  her  very  much.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  all  she  told  mo  of  her  work  in  India. 
I  asked  her  to  tell  me  frankly  if  she  needed  any  help  for  you  in  any 
way,  and  she  told  me  what  was  lackini;  on  the  exiKMises,  and  1  was 
so  glad  to  give  it  to  her.** 

So  the  IjohI  in  this,  verified  his  promise,  "All  things  what- 
soever ye  !isk  in  prayer  believing,  ye  shall  receive.**  1  think  1  can  see 
now  that  God  wanted  mc  in  Africa,  and  He  had  to  s<Mid  me  to  India 
to  educate  me  a  little  before  lie  could  tell  me  to  go  to  Africa,  f'm 
sure  if  He  had  told  mo  in  Scotland  He  wanti'd  m<^  logo  to  Africa, 
1  should  have  made  a  bee-line  for  the  United  States.  Hut,  oh,  how 
good  the  Lord  is.  I  shall  evermore  praise  Him,  and  thank  II im 
for  all  the  great  privilege  of  seeing  what  I  did  on  the  continent 
and  in  Egypt.  How  wonderfully  He  answered  prayer  through 
them'  instrumentalities.  First  of  all,  Miss  Drake,  and  Mien  fjord 
Mount  Temple,  and  Miss  Morris,  and  Mr.  Gliflord,  and  others. 
How  wonderful  It  all  seems. 
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EGYrr. 

Saturday,  September  4th.  We  go  around  to  see  something  of 
Paris.  My!  the  wonders;  not  strange,  ]MThaps,  to  others,  but  to 
roe;  the  statuary,  and  parlvs,  and  buildings  wtTe  lovely  to  Indtold. 

Sunday,  5th.  A  beautiful,  bright  morning.  My  heart  was 
full  of  praise  iis  I  woke  and  liKiked  out  \i\nn\  the  bi'auty.  Hut  how 
sad  I  was  in  a  little  wliile  as  1  saw  the  buihlings  going  up,  men 
hauling  stones,  laundries  o|mui,  everything  Just  like  Saturdav. 
Others  were  going  to  church. 

"Oh,"  I  Siild,  **i8  this  fashionable,  wicked  Paris,  to  which 
tho  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  are  turned  for  their  flrst  fashions 
and  imitations?"  And  as  I  thought  of  it  I  felt  sad.  At  church 
time  we  attended  the  Wesleyan  Church.  It  was  communion  Sun- 
day. Tlie  minister  preached  a  grand  sermon  from  tho  words: 
"Christ  gave  himself." 

Monday,  Gth.  We  go  sighi-seeing  again.  One  of  the  places 
which  interested  me  a  great  deal  was  the  porcelain  works.  There 
I  saw  where  this  beautiful  china  is  made.  And  as  the  man  turned 
the  dilTerent  articles  that  he  wished  to  make,  from  the  finest  little 
cup  to  the  largest  vase,  [  thought  what  complete  tx)wer  the  potter 
>  had  over  the  clay.  There  was  no  dictating  from  the  clay.  The 
potti^r  had  full  control.  At  one  tiuir  In;  wouhl  take  .i  piece  of  the 
clay  and  make  one  kind  of  an  arlielo;  then  lie  would  turn  tiie 
same  piece  of  clay  into  another  kind  of  an  article;  sometimes  a 
beautiful  pitcher,  then  a  mug,  then  a  b.isiu,  and  in  all  sha{x'S 
whatsoever  he  willed  he  made  the  elay.  And  then  he  showed  us 
some  with  the  most  exquisite  flowering  on  them  that  were  to  be 
put  in  the  furnace  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  Are  would  bring  out 
all  the  fine  pretty  marks  and  colors. 

(286) 
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At  I  stood  and  bfard  bis  explanation,  mjr  heart  cmoi^lit  fire; 
and  I  thoa^i  how  mach  Ihat  is  lilie  the  blt^ssed  Master.  8D«e- 
iinrs  what  brings  oat  the  beaatifol  characti^r  is  the  furnace.  And 
I  said,  "Oh,  Lord,  help  ne  to  be  in  Thy  bands  as  this  clay  is  in 
the  potter's  bands;  and  eren  when  the  famace  conirs«  to  submit^ 
and  ni>i  dicUte.** 

*'  Fains,  fomace,  beat,  within  me  quiver; 

CkMi*s  breath  o|ion  the  flame  doth  blow; 
And  all  my  heart  within  ne  quiv«*rt» 

And  trembles  at  the  fiery  glow. 
Trt  1  say  trust  Him  as  G«k1  wills. 
And  in  His  hottest  fire  hold  still.** 

In  one  of  tboaTenuos  not  far  from  this  place  (I'm  sorry  1  can*l 
mnember  the  namo),  a  ypry  wide  avrnue,  with  beautiful  trt't^s  un 
eitht-r  side,  almost  making  an  arch,  there  were  long  rows  of  gyiisy 
wagons,  with  everything  to  sell;  a  kind  of  fair— "Vanity  Fair.** 
The  minute  I  saw  this  It  brought  to  my  mind  a  dream  that  I  bad 
had  twenty-three  years  before.  Oh,  how  marvelousi  Everything 
was  almost  just  as  I  had  dreamed  it,  twenty-three  years  beforel 

We  leave  Paris  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  travel  all 
nifcliL 

Tuesday.  September  7th.  Reach  Turin  to-night  at  eight- 
thirty. 

Wi*dnc8day,  8th.  I/eave  this  morniiiji:  for  Florence.  Reach 
there  at  nine  at  night.  Spend  the  next  day  sight-seeing.  As  we 
traveled  by  what  is  called  Cookc*8  coupon  s^'stem,  which  is  very 
convenient,  and  gives  you  every  information  of  places  of  interest, 
etc.,  and  as  Miss  Drake  had  all  that  part  of  the  arrangt^ment  to 
att(*nd  to,  I  did  not  even  as  much  as  note  the  names  of  the  hotels 
where  we  stopixMl  in  my  diary,  only,  iH*r1ia|)R,  once,  thoti^h  I  was 
familiar  with  all  the  names  and  i)1aco8  at  the  time. 

We  had  a  guide  given  us.  We  first  visited  the  great  Ufilxi 
gallery,  with  its  wonderful  collection  of  works  of  art,  such  as  I  had 
never  sef*n  Ix^fore,  and  ni'ver  shall  again.  IIen«  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  remember  hearing  the  name  of  the  great  painter,  Michael 
Angelo. 

There  was  so  much  that  vrnn  bcaullfu),  that  I  could  take  in 
bat  a  very  little  of  the  whole.  I  was  wond<Tfii11y  struck  wiili  the 
bust  and  head  of  Nero  when  a  boy  of  U*u  or  fourteen.     His  coun- 
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tenance  was  sullen,  and  1  could  ulmosl  sec  him  as  he  decided 
against  Christians. 

The  next  place  we  went  to  was  tlic  National  Museum  and  gal- 
lery of  flne  arts.  Hore  again  was  pointed  out  to  us  the  bust  of  the 
great  sculptor  and  painter,  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  held  in  loving. 
If  not  sacred  remembrance.  It  was  he  who  furnished  the  model 
for  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's  of  Rome.  All  this  was  new  to 
me,  and  some  things  I  had  heard  of  by  the  luMiring  of  the  ear. 
Hut  could  it  be  that  1,  Amanda  8mith,  wan  really  living,  and  at 
Florence,  Italy?  Many  times  while  they  were  talking,  and  the 
man  would  be  explaining  things,  I  was  lost  in  wonder,  love  and 
praise  at  the  Lord's  dealings  in  iriving  me  the  privilege  to  enjoy 
so  much  that  I  never  expected  could  come  to  one  like  me.  Surely 
it  is  His  doings,  and  very  marvelous. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Haptislry  of  St.  Jidin's.  There  were 
those  beautiful  broui&e  gates.  IIow  magnificent!  I  can  almost 
sec  them  now  as  T  think  it  all  over.  Just  a.s  we  got  there  a  priest 
wjui  aliout  to  iK^rforin  the  ceremony  4»f  baptism  to  two  Uively 
babies.  Two  carriages  drove  up.  In  the  first  were  the  father  and 
mother,  with  the  baby,  and  the  priest.  In  the  second  was  the 
party  with  the  other  baby.  The}'  were  exquisitel}'  dressed.  1 
thought  I  never  saw  such  lovely  looking  babies  in  my  life.  1 
would  like  to  have  just  taken  them  up  in  my  arms  and  kissed 
them.  They  looked  more  like  angels  than  children.  They  didn't 
seem  to  offer  any  objections  to  us  looking  on.  When  it  ynm  over  1 
saw  the  fathers  pay  the  priest  quite  a  sum  in  gold.  My  heart  was 
sad  for  the  little  things,  after  all;  for  I  thought  they  will  live  and 
die  without  the  true  light  and  knowledge  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

Thursday,  September  0th.  We  leave  this  morning  for  Rome. 
Arrive  about  Ave  p.  M.  IIow  accommodating  and  courteous  they 
are  at  the  hotel.  We  got  on  splendidly,  llere  In  this  great  old 
historic  city  there  is  much  to  admire,  and  much  to  be  sad  for. 
Poverty  and  wealth  seem  to  rival  each  other.  I  think  I  got  some 
little  idea  what  it  meant  for  a  country  to  be  priest  ridden.  Every- 
where you  go,  up  and  down,  every  few  stations  on  the  railroad, 
every  train  you  get  off  of,  or  on,  priests;  all  through  the  streets. 
Id  every  turn  you  make,  you  see  a  priest  coming  or  going;  or  two 
or  three  or  four;  scattered  In  every  direction,  priests.  I  never  saw 
80  many  priests  and  monks  in  my  life.    Old  men,  with  gray  hair, 
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who  had  never  done  a  day's  work  in  their  lives;  large,  well,  strong 
looking  men.  Some  of  them  looked  almost  like  idiots;  their  brain, 
and  muscle,  and  thought  had  never  been  developed.  They  had 
never  worn  stockings,  or  shoes.  They  wore  sandals,  and  Just 
straight  gowns  of  the  coarsest  material,  with  a  cord,  a  piece  of 
C(»mm(»n  clothes  Hne,  round  the  waist,  and  the  ends,  which  were 
ti«H]  in  kiioU  to  keop  it  from  untwisting,  hung  almost  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gown;  the  sleevi^s  were  long,  and  came  over  the  hands, 
something  like  the  Chinese  we  see  here. 

You  could  see  these  men,  in  any  numbers,  walking  about. 
Sometimes  you  would  see  them  leading  a  donkey,  with  a  load  of 
grass,  which  they  had  gathered,  and  were  bringing  into  town  to 
sell.  They  generally  visited  the  hotels,  with  u  little  bunch  of 
parsley,  and  an  onion,  and  a  carrot,  to  sell  as  pot  herbs.  How  1 
pitird  them  when  I  first  saw  them.  I  gave  them  some  pennies. 
Of  coursi*,  I  ilidn*t  take  the  iK>t  herbs;  I  didu*t  need  them.  But  1 
soon  found  out  that  that  was  their  business.  1  never  saw  one  look 
clean.     .Oh,  how  horrible! 

And  th(*R(^  are  the  men  they  call  holy,  because  they  give  up 
the  world,  and  practice  such  rigid  self-denial.  How  glad  I  am 
that  Ood  nowli(*re  t<Miches  that  men  have  to  go  into  filth  and 
hitlolonco  in  ortlor  Ui\w  holy.  Hut  11<mUn*r  say:  **('l(*anH(\vour*^ 
self  from  all  flitliini'ssof  the  llesli  and  spirit  and  iierfect  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  the  Tjord.*'  This  Is  always  the  way  when  men 
change  the  truth  of  God  for  a  He,  and  begin  to  worship  and  adore 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator. 

Sunday,  12th.  Miss  Drake  was  tired,  so  she  did  not  go  out 
to  church  in  the  morning.  But  1  wanted  to  have  it  to  sa}'  that  I 
had  been  lo  church  in  Home.  So  I  started  off  alone  to  the  nearest 
English  church.  The  schedule  of  the  principal  hotels  and 
chnrchrs  Imngs  in  the  olllce;  so  I  had  no  dllllculty  in  finding  it. 
Ho  I  wont. 

1  round  it  was  a  High  Church,  almost  Roman  Catholic.  They 
had  cimdlcs,  and  choir  boys,  and  they  turned  toward  the  east  and 
bowrd,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed  like  a  vault.  All  this  was  new 
to  me,  for  I  had  never  been  in  a  Protestant  High  Church  before. 
How  nMRtitisrylng  all  this  to  one  who  knows  Christ.  For  Him 
there  is  no  sni)Hiitnh'. 

Monday,  Ist.  A  jrrand  day  sightAeelng.  We  had  our  car- 
riage and  our  guide.     What  1  was  most  anxious  to  see  was  St. 
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Peter's.  So  to  this  we  went  first.  The  magnifioenoe  of  this  great 
historic  old  oharch  cannot  be  descrilied  by  me.  As  we  wuilied 
through  its  large  corridors  and  halls,  and  as  I  stood  and  looked  up 
at  the  great  dome,  I  was  almost  awe-stricken.  It  seemed  as 
though  it  was  a  mile  away,  in  the  sky.  What  stupendous  thought 
had  been  put  into  its  architecture,  coloring,  and  statuary. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  was  a  statue  of  St. 
Peter,  in  bronze,  life  size.  I  had  heard  that  it  had  been  visited  by 
tliousaiids  of  i>eople,  and  that  the  great  toe  on  the  right  foot  had 
been  kissed  till  it  had  been  worn  quite  smooth.  I  went  up  and 
examined  it,  and  found  its  smoothness  really  a  fact;  but  whether 
the  result  of  constant  kissing,  or  whether  from  some  other  cause, 
I  cannot  say.  I  had  no  inclination  whatever  to  kiss  the  toe;  but 
I  laid  my  right  hand  on  it,  and  it  felt  cold,  i  said  to  myself,  as  I 
saw  many  come  in  and  stand  before  it,  and  cross  themselves  and 
pray,  'That  is  all  they  get  in  return  for  their  long  pilgrimages, 
and  their  prayers  and  tears."  How  sad!  How  glad  i  am  that  the 
lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  a  more  [pleasant  place,  and  1  have  a 
goodly  heritage.     Praise  the  Lord! 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  Vatican  and  we  walked  through  the 
great  corridors,  and  admired  the  statuary  and  paintings,  and  my 
head  ached  with  seeing  so  much.  As  we  were  passing  down 
through  a  beautiful  walk  we  heard  some  one  shout  out  to  us  in  a 
language  we  did  not  understand;  but  they  motioned  to  us  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  we  stepped  aside,  and  there  came  the  Pope  in 
his  sedan  chair,  with  his  body  guard  of  seven  or  eight  men,  return- 
ing from  his  morning  outing;  some  were  walking  in  front  of  him, 
some  by  his  side,  and  others  behind.  And  I  thought  to  myself, 
**  It  was  only  a  few  years  since  that  I  heard  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  wasdeclared."  And  I  thought  if  infallibility  had  to  be  guarded 
like  that,  what  would  be  my  safety  in  trusting  in  it.  No.  My 
faith  is  in  the  inrallibility  of  Uod  only. 

The  next  was  the  (\)lisenm,  with  its  ruinod  wulKs.  As  tli«t 
man  went  on  l^'llhig  us  the  great  stories,  and  iH)iuling  out  things 
of  interest  and  explaining,  I  sometimes  wondered  if  all  he  said 
was  real  fact,  in  every  instance.  Rut  no  one  questions  the  veracity 
of  the'  guides  when  one  is  sight-seeing.  They  are  supposed  to 
know  everything  you  ask  them,  of  course. 

He  told  us  of  the  great  arena  whure  the  Christians  were  thrown 
in  and  devoured  by  the  starved  lions,  while  thousands  of  specta- 
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tors  were  gathered  in  the  amphitheatre,  to  look  on,  with  delight. 
And  then  1  thought  of  Fox's  1kx)k  of  Martyrs,  that  I  remember 
reading  when  I  was  quite  a  girl,  and  sometimes  1  wonder  if  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  akin  to  it.  Christianity  has  done 
wonders.     Hallelujah! 

Then  the  Appinn  Way  was  pointed  out  to  us,  and  the  guide  said, 
*'  That  \h  the  very  road  on  which  they  brought  Paul  from  the 
prison  to  the  court**  There  was  the  very  floor,  inlaid  in  marble, 
like  a  pavement,  on  which  he  said  Paul  stood  before  Nero. 

The  next  was  the  Catacombs.  We  went  down  about  six  feet 
under  ground,  and  entered  a  little  narrow  passage,  and  then  he 
lighted  tapers  and  gave  each  of  us  one.  Then  we  entered  a  very 
large  niom;  and  on  the  clear,  solid  wall  were  beautifully  painted  a* 
pulpit  and  altar,  and  nearly  all  the  ritual  of  an  English  church 
service.  The  colors  were  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  done  but  a 
little  while;  and  yet  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  old. 
There  were  shelve8,or  niches,  cut  out  in  the  rock,  where  their  dead 
were  laid;  then  these  were  closed  up  by  masonry.  A  number  of 
the  bodies  had  been  taken  out  by  friends,  and  these  spaces  were 
open;  but  some  remained  still  closed  up.  They  had  to  go  in  and 
out  by  these  subterranean  passages,  quietly.  How  much  they 
miisl- have  RiilTrred  for  His  name  in  those  dark  days  of  |N*rsi^GU- 
tion.  Ah  1  thought  it  all  over,  I  said,  *  Oh,  will  history  repeat 
iliM'lf?    May  Owl  in  mercy  deliver  us.*' 

I  WHS  fiHtlish  enough  lo  start  off  in  a  dilTcrent  direction  from 
the  others,  alone;  though  the  guide  had  said  to  me  when  we  first 
went  in,  **  Now  keep  close  to  me;  **  but,  as  he  stood  explaining  and 
talking  to  Miss  Drake,  I  turned  into,  as  i  thought,  another  room. 
Itut  the  turns  were  very  intricate  to  one  who  doc^s  not  know.  It 
all  seemed  to  me  as  the  same  hallway.  But  when  I  found  myself 
I  was  out  (»f  the  hearing  of  the  others  altogether.  I  kept  turning, 
but  didn't  seem  lo  come  near  them.  Then  I  began  to  get  fright- 
ened. Then  1  thought  1  would  stand  right  still;  and  so  I  did,  and 
prayed  the  Lord  to  help  me.  In  a  little  while  they  came,  looking 
for  me. 

The  guide  said  I  did  quite  right  to  stop,  for  then  they  came 
and  found  me.  If  1  had  gone  on  turning  they  might  have  missed 
me  entirely. 

My!  1  shudder  i\s  I  think  of  it.  Hut  he  never  had  to  U^ll  me 
to  keep  close  afU*r  (hat.     What  a  lt*Rson  I  learned.     I  shall  never 
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forget  il.  I  hud  Ihu  Hghloil  lui>er  in  my  huiul,  but  I  slioiihl  liavn 
obeyed  iny  guide,  uiid  kepi  close,  ub  be  b;id  told  me.  God  gives 
us  His  Spirit,  but  we  must  wall\  iu  tbe  ligbt  of  tbe  Spirit;  tbeii  we 
will'not  fulQll  tbe  lust  of  tbe  flesb,  going  in  our  own  way.  May 
He  belp  us.     Amenl 

Wednesday,  September  15tb.  We  leave  Rome  to-day  for 
Naples.  Tlie  little  prayer  1  breatbed  just  as  we  were  starting, 
was,  *'Ob,  Qo4l,  for  Cbrist's  sake,  send  u|M)n  Ilome  tbe  miglity 
[Hiwer  of  tbe  Holy  Cab<»st.     lift  tbr  pi-upb;  be  awakened.*' 

We  reacbed  Naples  at  about  balf  past  Ave  or  six  o'clock  p.  M. 
The  botel  wbere  we  stopped  was  very  fine.  We  preferred  stopping 
at  a  botel  wbere  Englisb  was  mostly  spoken,  as  neitber  Miss  Drake 
'nor  I  were  familiar  witb  tbe  Prencb  language.  We  noticed  the 
city  abounded  with  churches;  and,  on  our  way  up  from  tlie  sta- 
tion in  the  'bus,  as  we  passed  several,  tbe  doors  being  i>pen,  as  is 
usual,  we  could  see  pi^rsons  in  the  confession  boxes;  some  would  bo 
coming  out,  and  others  going  in;  and  bh  many  p(H)r  |MH)ple  seemed 
to  be  going  bitber  and  yon;  and  monkK  eoming  and  piing,  iis  we 
saw  at  Home.  After  we  had  our  supijer,  as  we  were  very  weary, 
we  soon  retired. 

Thursday,  10th.  Up  early  this  morning,  feeling  quite  refreshed 
from  our- journey.  As  we  had  but  a  day  to  spend,  we  thought  we 
would  do  some  siglit-seeing;  so  we  got  a  carriage  and  a  guide,  and 
drove  to  some  of  tbe  principal  (Kiints  of  interest.  Tbe  most  inter- 
esting, to  me,  was  tbe  great  museum,  wbicb  is  quite  elevatitd,  and 
off  in  the  distance  we  could  see  Mt.  Vesuvius  quite  distinctly. 
One  could  see  it  very  plainly  on  a  clear  day;  but  it  shows  very 
much  better  on  a  clear  night.  It  looks  like  a  great  burning  fur- 
nace iu  the  distance.  Then  we  went  through  the  museum,  and 
there  we  saw  Pompeii  in  statuary,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  in  ruins. 

1  had  heard  of  excavations  from  Pompeii,  and  had  read  some 
little  about  them,  but  now  1  stood  by  them.  Many  of  the  things 
which  were  explained  to  us  have  gone  from  my  memory  since 
then,  but  some  are  very  distinct.  1  remember  one  figure  sbowed 
a  baker;  there  he  stood  by  the  oven,  seemingly  just  in  the  act  of 
putting  in  bread;  there  was  the  table,  with  the  bread  and  pans,  all 
perfect.  Another  was  a  person  lying  on  a  sofa,  asleep.  There  were 
policemen  standing  at  the  gates  going  into  the  city,  all  perfect. 
All  this  seemed  to  me  so  wonderful;  and  when  tbe  man  was  explain- 
ing all  tbeS4'  things  to  us,  sometimes  it  would  thrill  through  niu 
with  sadness. 
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Naples  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
The  bay  is  beautifully  shaped,  something  like  a  horseshoe.  Round 
about  is  quite  mountainous;  so  at  certain  points  as  you  asceud 
these  mountains,  when  3'ou  get  to  the  top,  you  can  look  off  in  the 
distance,  and  around,  and  see  all  the  great  city  below  and  about 
you.  I  thought  it  was  very  beautiful;  and  I  kopt  the  groat  Mt. 
Vi'suvius  in  my  mind  and  tliought  for  days  together.  When  thoy 
told  mcof  the  red  hut  lava  which  this  historic  mount  belched  up  and 
sent  rolling  down  its  sides,  I  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  people 
seemed  to  be  in  such  i>eace  and  quietness  as  they  were.  There  were 
houses  very  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  as  we  looked  off,  with 
patches  of  gre<Mi  tliat  had  been  tilled  for  gardens,  or  what  not. 

No  one  seemed  lobe  annoyed  or  thoughtful  abcmt  it;  and  L 
thought  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  get  used  to  horrors  and  sadness. 

Aftrr  wt*  hiul  gone  about  a  great  deal,  we  drove  back  to  our 
hotel,  hud  our  lunch,  and  a  little  rest,  and  then  took  another  short 
drive;  but  the  clouds  guthcred,  and  a  Uttlc  misty  rain  came  up, 
so  W(^  did  not  go  vi>ry  far.  Then  Miss  Drake  began  to  g<*t  a  little 
uneasy  to  know  wlu^n  the  steamer  would  leave  for  Alexandria, 
though  the}'  had  told  us  they  would  send  us  word;  but  as  we  were 
out  we  wtMit  to  S(M>,  and  there  1  h)St  my  beautiful  umbrella.  A 
lady  in  Kii^lniid  had  given  nie  a  sovereign,  and  said,  **  Mrs.  Rniitli, 
you  must  get  you  a  nice  umbrella;**  so  while  1  was  at  Fia.<itbournc 
I  saw  a  very  pretty  umbrella,  and  I  thought  I  must  do  as  1  was 
told,  and  I  got  it,  though  I  didirt  pay  (piite  that  amount  for  it. 

Aft<*r  we  had' been  to  the  ofHce  and  made  inquiries  about  the 
steamer,  and  were  satisfied,  we  returned  to  the  hotel.  The  rain 
had  stopped,  though  it  was  n(»t  clear  yet,  so  I  set  my  umbrella 
down  in  the  carriage  beside  me,  and  when  I  got  out  I  never 
thought  of  it.  The  next  day,  Just  as  we  got  on  board  the  steamer 
to  leave  for  Alexandria,  I  thought  of  my  umbrella.  1  paid  a  man 
a  dollar  to  go  back  for  it.  It  was  an  hour  or  two  bef<»re  the 
steamer  would  leave.  lie  was  very  iK)lito  and  kind,  and  wjis surely 
going  to  bring  it;  but  when  he  came  back  he  said  he  could  not 
find  the  man,  but  if  I  would  give  him  another  dollar  he  would  go 
where  he  thought  the  man  had  gone!  But  I  saw  there  was  game 
in  that  arrangement,  so  1  told  him  he  needn*t  mind.  Th(*n  he 
said  he  would  Send  it  t^)  me,  and  I  saw  there  w:is  more  game.  I 
was  vrry  sorry  to  lose  my  nice  umbrella,  but  it  was  so  giHMl  that 
tli«*  Ijord  kept  my  heart  very  ([uiet. 
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Friday,  Sept.  17lh,  1870.  We  are  on  the  steamer  for  Ah'xaii- 
drla.  They  said  if  you  made  up  your  miud  not  to  be  scnisick,  you 
would  uot  be  scasicli;  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  my  mind 
made  up  Its  mind  that  it  vould  not  hold  still,  and  I  was  Just  as 
seasick  as  I  could  be. 

Sunday,  10th.  A  lovely  morning;  so  quiet.  I  am  better, 
praise  the  Ijord.  They  told  us  when  we  were  leaving  Paris  that 
wo  must  not  touch  water  on  tlie  continent;  that  the  water  was 
very  bad,  and  everybody  drank  wine.  And  on  the  steamer  they 
drank  wine  like  water;  the  children  and  all  drank  wine;  I  expected 
to  see  everybody  drunk,  and  I  had  a  little  queer  feeling  come  over 
me.  I  thought,  ''Dearie  me,  what  a  time  we  will  have  if  these 
people  get  to  rowing." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  children,  fathers  and  mothers,  all 
drank  wine,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  get  out  of  the  way.  When 
we  sat  at  the  table  and  chose  water  instead  of  wine,  they  looked  at 
us  in  asUmishment.  Then  I  asked  how  it  was  they  could  all  drink 
so  nnich  wine  and  not  get  drunU.  They  said  it  was  light  wim^  and 
would  not  intoxicate.  And  then  1  wondered  if  that  was  not  the 
snare  so  many  got  In;  beginning  with  the  innocent  light  wine,  and 
ending  up  with  that  that  is  full  of  weights  that  hold  them  down, 
so  that  when  they  would  rise  they  cannot. 

Well,  Miss  Drake  and  I  got  through  without  touching  either 
the  light  or  the  stronger  wine,  and  we  never  had  a  niomi'Ut's  sick- 
ness, outside  of  the  simple  seasickness,  with  all  of  our  fatigue  and 
weariness,  for  sight-seeing  is  wearisome,  esiiecially  when  done  in  a 
rush,  as  we  did  it,  and  the  like  of  which  I  never  want  to  do  again. 
Our  steamer  was  due  on  the  twenty-fourth,  so  we  had  no  time  to 
delay. 

Monday,  20th.  The  morning  is  bright  and  pleasant.  My 
morning  thought  Is,  **Oh,  Christ,  Thou  art  a  reality;  make  me 
more  like  Thyself." 

How  balmy  the  air,  and  how  bright  the  sunshine!  So  differ- 
eut  from  Kngland.  The  [lassengers  on  board  are  very  kind  and 
polite.  I  think  the  French  have  the  first  rank  among  all  the 
nations  in  this  particular.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  it  seems  to  be 
natural  to  them,  children  and  all.  It  is  no  effort  to  be  polite  and 
courteous.  Even  in  Rome  I  noticed  in  the  railway  *bus,  where  it 
was  rather  crowded,  when  I  stepped  in  a  beautiful  little  lad  arose 
and,  with  a  smile  and  tipping  his  hat,  he  |ioint4Hl  me  to  his  s«*at. 
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In  Paris  I  wus  walking  through  the  park  one  flay  ami  there  were 
numbers  of  children  playing,  and  one  little  follow  sitting  on  a  seat 
near  by,  and  as  I  stood  looking  at  the  beauty  around,  he  at  once 
arose  and,  with  a  beautiful  air  and  tipof  the  hat,  ofTcrod  me  hisseat. 
It  was  so  beautiful,  so  different  from  what  one  sees  at  home.  I 
came  near  shouting  right  out,  "Praise  the  Lord!*' 
Tuesday,  2l8t. 

*'  Precious  promise  Qod  hath  given 
To  the  weary  passer  by. ' 


»t 


Praise  the  Lord!  **  My  soul,  wait  thou  on  Ood.  My  expecta- 
tion is  from  Him."  We  are  nearing  Alexandria,  Egypt.  The 
groat  <>l<l  hisloric  Egypt!  Egypt  that  1  have  road  of  in  the  Bible! 
Can  It  Im;  possible? 

Ton  A.  M.  Here  we  are  in  the  4>ay.  Praise  the  Lord.  And 
who  an*  these  men  coming  ofT  in  the  boats?  There  arc  four  or 
five  lM>aLs,  all  manned,  each  with  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  men  — 
black  mon  —  my  own  race.  I  had  been  so  long  without  seeing  any 
of  my  own  people  that  I  folt  like  giving  three  cheers! 

I  novor  saw  such  scientiflc  rowing  in  my  life.  They  stood  up 
instead  of  sitting  down,  but.  Oh,  how  perfectly  they  bent  \^  their 
oars.  Thoy  had  on  littlo  ro<|  skull  ca|>s,  with  black  tassols  on  the 
top,  and  noat  black  alpaca  C(»ats.  1  presume  they  were  Moham- 
medans, as  thoy  drossed  just  like  the  Mohammedans  in  India. 
Many  of  them  wore  flue  looking  mon,  black  as  silk  and  straight  as 
arrows,  well  developed,  and  independent  as  kings.  They  moved 
about  and  did  the  business  intelligently,  and  with  promptness  and 
ease.  Thoy  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  crouch  to  any  man.  I 
felt  proud  that  I  belonged  to  that  race  when  I  saw  such  nobility 
in  ebony.  Then  I  thought  of  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
hisfory:  **  Princi'S  shall  come  out  of  Egypt.*'  Then  I  romom- 
borod  it  was  tho  birthplace  of  Mos<*s,  an<l  the  hiding  place  of  the 
infant  .losus  from  the  cruelty'  of  Horod,  tho  king.  And  out  of  all 
the  world  round  it  pleased  Ood  to  bestow  this  great  honor  on  the 
black  race,  which  ought  to  be  hold  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
And  I  prefer  being  black,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  share  this 
great  honor  with  my  race. 

Afirr  a  go«Ml  night's  r«'St  wo  wrnt  to  visit  tho  groat  pyramids, 
wliioli  was  a  drive  of,  I  think,  a1)out  four  miles  out  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria.     Wo  made  all  our  arrangements  over  night. 
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Next  inoriiiiiK  ('vcrylhiug  wa8  prompt  ami  wc  y/vm  cuIUhI  in 
limr,  and  our  lircakfasl  wan  ready  proiiiplly  al  (Ivr,  no  that  wr  aad 
plenty  of  time,  and  at  six  wo  wore  olF.  1  tiuniglit  Alexandria  — 
what  wc  saw  of  it  —  was  a  beautiful  city.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  large  and  spacious,  and  there  were  largo,  fine  hotels.  I  for- 
get the  name  of  the  hoU^l  wIhto  we  stopiMHl,  and  on  what  avenue 
it  was,  but  it  was  a  wide  avenue  through  the  center  of  the  town. 
Justopiiositc  this  hotel  was  a  much  larger  one;  it  covered  almost 
a  lialf  block.  There  wtrre  large  ice  cream  parlors  below,  and  the 
awnings  came  out  over  the  sidewalk.  It  was  beautifully  lighted 
and  they  had  exquisite  music,  and  English  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  sitting  out  round  the  ice  cream  tables,  and  it  really  seemed 
more  like  England  or  America  than  Egypt.  How  sorry  I  was, 
when  in  Africa,  to  hear  of  the  sacking  and  burning  of  Alexandria 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Afghan  war. 

We  were  told  that  there  were  some  missionaries  who  had  got 
pretty  well  established,  and  wen*  doing  gthnl  work.  Hut,  Oh,  war 
is  so  d(*Htructive  and  deniorali/ing  in  its  sweep.  And  probably  all 
that  had  been  gained  at  this  time  was  lost  again. 

On  our  way  to  the  pyramids  our  drive  was  over  the  same  road  ' 
that  had  been  especially  built  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he 
visited  Alexandria  a  3'ear  or  two  before,  and  but  for  this  royal 
visit  our  drive  to  the  pyramids  would  have  been  very  rough. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of,  or  Siiw,  the  eucalyptus 
tree.  All  along  the  royal  highway,  on  either  side,  were  these  trees; 
they  had  grown  up  and  formed  a  high  archway;  it  was  very  beauti- 
ful, and  one  felt  inclined  to  lingei*  in  its  shade  out  of  the 'hot  sun. 
I  think  I  got  a  little  idea  of  what  Paul  meant  when  he  said, 
*'Lay  aside  every  weight  and  run  the  race  with  patience.*'  1 
never  saw  such  pretty,  scientific  running  in  all  my  life,  as  certain 
men  there  did.  They  were  tall,  lank  looking  fellows;  on  the  head 
they  wore  a  simple  white  skull  cap,  and  around  the  body  a  light, 
white  cloth,  of  alHiut  three  or  four  yards  in  length,  the  weight  of 
which  would  be  very  little  over  a  pound;  under  this  would  be, 
fitting  close  to  their  bodies,  a  little  jacket  with  long  sleeves,  and 
made  of  the  sami;  material,  or  perhaps  a  little  bit  stronger.  Their 
business,  or  pn>ression,  was  begging.  When  our  carriage  had  got 
Just  outside  the  city  there  started  after  us  a  half  dozen  or  more  of 
these  gentlem(*n,  shouting  as  thc^y  ran,  *'  Baicksheesh  **  (give  me  a 
|K.'nny),  "backsheesh,  backsheesh.*' 
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Our  guide,  whu  sai  wilh  the  driver,  U>  |ioint  ou^  and  explain 
everything  to  us,  warned  us  against  giving  tliesc  gentlemen  any- 
thing. He  said  if  we  encouraged  them  the  least  bit  they  would 
annoy  us  so  we  could  not  grt  rid  of  them. 

But  thfn  tliey  were  so  very  polite,  and  bowed  so  gracefally, 
and  ran  so  nicely,  and  thry  |>atti*d  their  stomachs  ando|M^ned  their 
mouths  to  say  tlicy  were  hungry,  and  tlieir  stomachs  were  empty, 
and  I  pitied  them.  The  guide  saw  I  was  rather  stuck  on  them, 
and  he  krpt  his  rye  on  me  prrtty  close  for  awhile;  but  ho  turne<l 
his  head,  when  ho  thought  I  was  pretty  thoroughly  converted 
after  all  he  had  said  and  explained,  and  I  dropped  a  few  pennies 
for  those  poor  fellows — about  Ave  cents  of  our  money — and  sach 
a  rush  and  yell  1  never  saw  or  heard.  Then  I  did  get  a  little  scared. 
He  sjiid,  "  I  told  you  that  if  you  gave  them  anything  you  would 
be  annoyed.'* 

P<x>r  Miss  Drake  didn*t  know  what  I  did;  she  declared  she 
hadn't  given  them  a  cent;  and  I  tried  to  look  strange  and  blank. 
She  said,  *'  Did  you  give  them  anything,  Amanda?** 

"Oh,  I  only  threw  out  a  few  pennies,**  I  replied. 

So  the  cat  was  out;  and  though  our  horses  were  under  good 
S|>eed,  our  driver  touched  them  up,  and  we  went  on  Tastier;  and 
th(*Ki*  geiiMemeii  touched  up,  and  came  on  fasU^r,  but  they  did  it 
so  gracefully  and  beautifully. 

••Well,**  I  thought,  ••!  have  done  it  now.*' 

Finally  they  began  to  drop  off  one  at  a  time  till  we  were  left 
with  but  two;  these  accompanied  us  to  the  pjTamids,  and  offered 
to  run  up  to  the  top  for  sixpence,  if  we  would  give  it  to  them.  I 
thought  it  was  about  worth  that  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  that  huge 
pile  of  stone,  for  that  was  what  it  seemed  like;  but  I  couldn't 
make  the  offer,  for  1  had  done  enough;  so  they  ran  up  a  little  ways 
and  came  back. 

We  walked  about  a  little,  and  looked  into  the  itomb  where 
they  said  the  wife  of  a  king  was  buried;  there  was  nothing  in  the 
looks  of  it  that  was  BiM>cially  inti^resting. 

Then  I  saw  the  great  sphinx.  1  used  to  wonder  what  it  was; 
but  now  my  curiosity  was  satisfied.  We  spent  about  two  hours, 
and  then  drove  back  to  Alexandria,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  left  for  Sue/. 

Sue/,  Ej^ypl.  The  hotel  where  we  sU>p|»eil  w:iH  kept  by  an 
FiU^lisliman,  and  most  of  the  gursis  were  ICnglish.     I  had  no  difll- 
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cuUy  on  uccoiint  uf  my  color;  ev«TylxMly  ncted  naturally  ami  wiih 
common  scnsts 

At  dinner  I  noticed  two  gonllomon,  who  sat  opposite  us;  they 
looked  familiar  to  me.  I  thought  they  might  be  Amerioaus.  I 
noticed  they  looked  at  me  very  sharply,  and  as  though  they  would 
like  to  8i>eak,  but  thoy  did  not,  and  I  Tolt  like  I  would  like  to 
si)eak  to  them;  but  th(>n  I  thought,  "They  are  strangers;  they 
sticm  as  though  they  know  mr;  but  can  it  be  that  anybody  in 
Egypt  knows  Amanda  Smith 7  " 

I  said  to  Miss  Drake,  **  I  am  sure  I  know  those  gentlemen,  but 
I  don't  like  to  speak  to  them." 

The  next  morning  we  met  again,  and  Mr.  Leech  (for  that  was 
the  name  of  one  of  the  gentlemen)  came  up  and  spoke  to  me,  and 
said,  "  Is  not  this  Amanda  Smith?'* 

"Yo8."l8aid. 

'*  I  thought  l:i8t  ni^ht  it  wiui  you;  indtuMl,  I  was  qui ti*  suns 
but  after  dinner  I  went  to  the  office  and  looked  at  the  register  and 
Siiw  your  name." 

They  were  twt»  ministers  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  (»ne  a 
Presbyterian,  and  the  otlutr  a  Congregational ist.  Both  of  them 
had  heli>ed  me  in  the  meetings  that  I  held  at  Newcastle,  at  Mr. 
Lambert's  hall.  I  introduced  them  to  Miss  Drake,  and  they  were 
so  nice  they  made  it  very  pleasant  for  us. 

They  had  been  to  Alexandria,  and  now  were  in  Suez,  on  their 
way  home  to  England.  They  took  this  little  trip  of  two  or  three 
weeks  on  their  vacation.  They  told  us  of  the  great  Mahommedan 
school  at  Alexandria,  which  they  had  visited,  of  eight  hundred 
students,  studying  the  Koran.  It  is  the  largest  college  in  the 
world  where  all  the  students  study  one  thing.  They  suid  it  was 
a  wonderful  sight  to  see  them;  they  all  sit  on  mats  on  the  floor  (all 
men  or  boys),  and  they  rock  themselves  back  and  forth,  and  study 
aloud,  so  that  the  din  is  something  fearful!  They  are  supposed  to 
commit  the  whole  of  the  Koran  to  memory.  ITow  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  that  sc1hm>1.  Hut  w<^  hadn't  much  time.  84)  that  was 
one  of  tilt!  things  we  missed. 

These  gentlemen,  whom  1  have  mentioned,  had  a  day  with  us 
before  their  steamer  camr;  so  tliey  walked  out  with  us,  and 
showed  U8  different  places.  AV^hut  was  very  interesting  to  me,  was 
the  way  they  did  thoir  irrigaling.  1  had  never  seen  it  in  this 
fashion  before. 
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Th(*r(;  wi^ro  largn  plots  of  groiiiid  laid  out,  as  far  as  your  eye 
could  soc.  There  were  old-fashioned  pumpe,  such  as  they  had  a 
hundred  ychn  ago,  I  8up|N)se;  then  there  were  long,  wooden 
troughs  leading  to  the  trenches,  about  Ave  and  ten  feet  apart;  they 
would  pump  the  water  into  these  troughs,  and  it  would  run  and 
All  up  all  the  trt*nches,  and  then  the  women  and  children  would 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  Ix'ds,  and  with  their  hands  throw  the 
water,  and  so  water  the  beds.  Oh,  how  hard  and  tedious!  But 
then  they  never  thought  of  doing  any  other  way  than  the  way 
their  fathers  did      That  was  all  they  cared  to  know. 

The  onions  and  salads  and  water  cross  raised  in  these  gardens 
were  very  green  and  nice.  How  my  heart  turned  to  God  in  prayer 
for  iH>or  Egypt.  Only  Qod  can  change  the  hearts  of  these  people 
here,  and  makt;  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  Lord,  once  more, 
send  light  and  help  to  Egypt! 

When  God  called  Jesus  out  of  Egypt  from  the  wrath  of  Herod 
the  king,  and  when  the  light  had  gone  out,  darkness  settled  down 
on  Egypt,  and  still  lingers.  If  the  light  that  is  in  you  become 
darkness,  how  great  the  darkness! 

Our  steamer  was  due  at  8ue%  on  Thursday,  but  It  did  not  come 
until  Sunday.  We  had  these  days  to  wait.  I  was  rather  glad,  for 
I  thought  I  neviT  wais  so  tired  in  my  life.  Rut  still  if  wo  had 
known  the  steamer  would  not  come  till  Sunday,  w6  could  have 
gone  up  to  Jt'rusalem.  Thesis  gentlemen  told  us  wo  could  go  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  stage. 

Parties  went  up  that  way  often;  but  they  made  all  the 
arrangements  a  day  or  two  ahead;  which  we  might  have  done, 
and  got  back  by  Saturday  night.  That  was  the  nearest  to  Jeru- 
salem that  I  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be  again,  until  I  get  to  the 
Jerusalem  above,  I  suppose.  However,  there  is  nothing  impossi- 
ble, and  now  that  I  he  ra{lro:i<l  is  there  I  would  not  l>e  surprised  to 
And  myself  going  up  on  the  train  some  day,  especially  if  God 
said  so. 


CIIAPTKU  XXIII. 

UrnA — VOTM  FKOM   MT   DIAKT — BAMIM  —  A   BUCIMUIO   AT  FAMIUT 
nUTBR — XAin  TAL — TKRSIBLB  FIjOOD*  AXD  DKmUCTKMI 

ew  hiwm. 


We  Miled  from  Sara  Oct.  36th,  IdTO.  for  Bombay,  and 
at oiirilcstiiiaiitm  Nov.  12lli.  I  n-maitit*«l  at  lUmiliay  until  Jan. 
Itt,  IHHO,  vUitiii^,  ill  till*  m<>aiilim«\  vari«>iis  plants  wlii*n*  M.  ¥L 
Churchi^  liavi!  lM;f*n  f-atabliHli«Ml,  ami  Imhlinf;  mcfiiii^  as  «>|»|«ir- 
tofiily  o(fvrti\. 

Him  Drake  r<*maini;d  In  liombay,  ami  I  had  for  a  iravHing 
companion  for  atima  time  aftcrwanls,  Miss  Jennie  Prow,  a  mis- 
•ionary  stationed  at  Chaculdah,  who  had  Ix^en  on  a  visit  to  Rom- 
bsj,  mnd  now  was  r<*tuming  to  hrr  work. 

January  1st,  1880.  The  Ijord's  Word  to  me  this  morning  is, 
''  liO,  I  am  Willi  ynii  always.**  I  Iravc  ftir  (*awnfiorc.  Watch  night 
at  Dr.  Thobiirirs  church  at  C^ilciilta.  I  dine  with  Brother  Good- 
win, and  the  Btiintrt,  of  Oliio. 

Monday,  5th.  CawniMirr.  Praisi*  tln^  fjord  for  this  quiet  day 
of  rest.  A  nice  drive  to  Mcnioriul  Ganhiis.  What  a  sad  fate  that 
of  those  who  nU'v\t  t)M*re!  How  drcadfiil  thir  story  of  tht*  Cawnpore 
well,  where  so  many  were  massacred  and  thrown  in  at  the  time  of 
the  great  hidhiu  mutiny. 

Wedn<'S4hiy,  7tli.  Conference  opens  to-day.  A  solemn  but 
blesiM^d  time.  The  meeting  of  so  many  friends.  IIow  mnc':i  it 
seemed  like  licmie  to  me.  IVai.st*  ilie  Lord!  My  head  is  very 
tired,  but  my  stiiil  is  fresh. 

Thursiluy,  22nd.  Alluliabnd.  Spend  the  day  with  Brother 
Dennis  (>HlN>rn, 

Haturday,  2^1th.  My  last  Haturday  in  Alaliabad.  We  go  to 
the  Maila.  Tl  is  like  what  we  would  call  in  this  country  a  fair. 
Ob,  the  hundreds  of  i)eoplc.     Oh,  Ut  see  the  healh(;n  idol  worship! 

(300) 
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How  sad  U>  see  the  difTi'reiil  idols  they  worship  displayed  on  their 
flags  and  in  every  possible  sliape  and  way.  My  heart  ached,  and 
I  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  send  help  and  light  to  these  poor  heathen. 

Friday,  Fob.  13tli.  Doar  Jennie  Frow  is  not  so  well  to-day. 
God  bless  her!  It  is  now  Jennie  Fuller.  She  was  married  since 
lliiMi.  AVe  leave  to-day  f«>r  NaffiK>re.  Praisi*  Q<hI  for  Ills  grt^at 
care  ov(*r  iiK  during;  the  ni^lit.  We  had  to  drive  with  the  hulltH^lvH 
this  lirty-one  miles  back  to  A  cola.  They  had  biHMi  mending  the 
rttad,  and  there  wiis  a  great  deep  gutter  about  a  quarU^r  of  a  mile 
in  length.  We  had  to  change  our  bullocks  three  times;  and  the 
third  time  we  thought  we  had  got  a  ver}' stupid  driver;  we  got  to  a 
place  where  the  bullocks  would  not  go  on,  and  the  man  seemed  to 
be  stupid.  Poor  Miss  Frow  remonstrated,  and  told  him  to  go  on; 
but  the  bullocks  would  not  go;  so  we  thought  we  would  get  out, 
and  see  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  very  dark,  and  there  were  no 
lights;  and  when  we  got  out  and  walked  ahead  two  or  three  yards 
we  saw  the  great  danger  we  were  in;  if  the  bullocks  had  gone  on, 
'they  would  have  surely  broken  their  necks,  and  we  might  have 
been  killed.  Oh,  how  we  praised  the  Ijord  when  we  saw  the 
danger  that  Qod  had  saved  us  from.  Then  we  had  to  turn  the 
bullocks  down  on  the  lower  road. 

Thi*re  are  generally  two  roads;  a  native  road,  and  an  Rngllflh 
road;  the  FiUglish  niatls  W(Te  betti^,  :is  a  rule;  they  generally  kept 
in  their  provinces  gixnl  roads;  we  were  on  tl|e  English  road,  so  we 
iiad  i(»  turn  out  and  go  down  on  the  native  road,  which  was  very 
rough,  because  they  never  mended  them,  or  made  any  repairs  on 
them. 

Sunday,  32nd.  A  meeting  at  Camp  Te  to-night.  The  Lord 
helped  me  this  once.  He  led  me  to  give  my  exiM*rience,  and  1  had 
great  liberty,  and  he  made  it  a  blessing.  AVe  leave  for  Klegeiwre. 
I  feol  I  ought  to  stay.  There  was  such  an  interest  manifesU'd  in 
the  grand  afUTUieeting. 

Col.  Whitlock  was  a  very  earnest  Christian  gentleman;  he  had 
a  very  beautiful  little  daughter,  and  one  night  when  we  were  hold- 
ing meeting  in  a  large  hall  (he  always  took  an  interest  in  any 
religious  meeting,  which  was  not  very  customary  among  English 
soldiers),  his  little  daughter,  about  ten  years  old,  became  very 
niucli  Interested,  and  when  1  asked  them  to  rise  for  prayers,  among 
others  in  the  great  congregation,  this  little  girl  rose;  and  the  Lord 
blessi'd  her;  she  seemed  very  happy  and  bright.     Her  father  was 
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dulightod  with  her  decision;  llie  mullier,  luu;  bul  slill  she  was 
afraid  she  did  iiol  underbtuud  wlial  she  was  doiug.  Bul  Ihe  liuU* 
Ihiug  persisted,  and  liad  Ihe  synipalhy  and  help  uf  her  father.  So 
she  would  have  her  mother  come  to  me  next  day,  and  I  had  a  very 
nice  Uliristian  tallv  with  lier,  and  told  her  how  she  might  help  the 
little  child,  and  she  S4'emed  vi^y  much  pleaS4'd. 

The  child  acted  out  her  |)osition  by  beginning  to  do  some- 
thing. Her  mother  kept  a  UindtH)  der/y;  a  man  who  diM'S  all  the 
sewing  anti  mending  and  everything  of  tin*  kind,  in  a  family. 
S(»me  of  them  have  two  or  thr4H'.  You  will  ilnd  llit*m  in  almost 
ever}'  family  in  India.  All  the  clothes  to  he  made  or  mended 
are  given  to  these  men,  and  they  sit  down  in  a  corn4*r  that  is 
arranged  for  them,  and  do  the  sewing.  They  come  and  go,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  are  very  quiet.  They  never  pass  about 
through  the  house  only  at  tlu'ir  work.  This  om'  had  Immmi  living 
with  them  a  long  time,  and  was  a  pucka  11  indiM);  that  is,  what  we 
would  call  strong,  or  rank,  or  staunch  in  their  faith. 

80  little  Eth(>l  h<*gan  to  tell  him  about  what  Jesus  could  do; 
and  as  she  oould  talk  the  native  language  as  well  as  a  native,  he 
listened  to  her;  and  she  kept  it  up  till  he  got  so  inU^resled  he  asked 
her  for  a  Testament;  and  so  she  got  a  Testament,  and  made  the  old 
man  promise  that  he  would  read  it.  He  was  greatly  pleased 
with  it. 

Who  knows  but  what  that  child,  though  but  ten  years  old, 
who  was  the  means  of  getting  that  Hindoo  to  read  the  Testament, 
was  sent  by  Goil  with  light  to  this  |KK)r,  dark  mind. 

**  It  may  not  be  my  way, 
It  may  not  be  thy  way; 
Hut  yet,  in  His  own  way, 
The  liord  will  provide." 

When  we  went  to  leave,  Mrs.  Whitlock  gave  me  a  very  hand- 
some Imlia  shawl,  and  prepared  us  a  beautiful  lunch,  and  in  no 
many  ways  was  kind.  In  the  lunch,  sin;  put  two  loaves  of  bread, 
a  half  dozen  boiled  eggs,  six  bottles  of  lemonade,  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, a  bottle  of  wine,  and  I  don*t  know  what  all  else;  but  she 
sent  a  man  with  a  noti;  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  this  beautiful 
basket  of  lunch. 

Myt  what  a  time  I  had  over  it.  I  couldn't  send  it  back.  The 
shawl  was  an  elegant  thing.     U  was  about  a  twenty-five  dollar 
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shawl.  The  only  objection  I  had  to  it,  was,  It  was  scarlet.  But, 
still,  that  was  not  much,  for  I  could  get  It  dyed.  But,  I  thought 
to  myself,  "What  will  I  do  with  this  wine  and  brandy?'*  I  knew 
Miss  Frow  would  not  touch  it,  and  1  was  a  staunch  t4*etotu1or.  "  If 
I  take  it  and  say  nothing  about  it,  she  may  think,  and  tril  some- 
iMMly,  that  I  wius  a  f^imd  woman,  and  yet  T  accepted  it,*'  and  I 
dldn*l  know  what  to  do. 

So  I  pray(>d  about  it  very  earnestly.  The  enemy  wanted  to 
make  me  iH'Iieve  that  slie  would  be  greatly  olfended,  and  that  now 
I  would  undo  all  the  gtxKl  work  that  I  might  have  done.  Oh,  how 
terribly  tempted  I  was  over  that! 

Sunday  night  was  my  last  night.     I  spoke  at  the  hall. 

And  that  was  the  night  I  had  promised  to  speak  more  espec- 
ially of  temperapce.  But  then  I  had  received  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
abottlo  of  champagne.  So  the  Devil  suggested  to  me  that  nobody 
would  know  it,  and  now  if  Col.  and  Mrs.  Whitlock  were  there,  it 
would  be  better  for  me  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  after  they 
had  been  so  very  kind,  and  that  they  did  not  see  it  like  1  did.  So 
I  reasoned. 

At  last  I  resolved  by  the  grace  of  God  I  would  tell  Mrs.  Whit- 
lock that  I  could  not  have  it,  and  would  go  on  and  s|>eak  on  tem- 
iNTunce  in  the  n*eetiii^,  as  1  liad  intended.  So,  wher^  the  time 
came,  1  went  to  church. 

Just  t\H  1  got  to  the  d(N)r  going  in,  1  met  Col.  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
liM^k,  and  little  lOthel:  ko  I  very  kindly  thanked  the  lady  for  the 
elegant  shawl,  and  for  the  lunch  which  she  had  sent  me;  but  then, 
I  said,  **Now  what  will  1  do  with  the  bottle  of  champagne  and 
the  wine?  for  I  am  a  staunch  teetotaler;  I  never  touch  it." 

**  Miss  Frow  looks  so  pale,**  she  said,  *'  I  thought  a  little  wine 
would  do  her  good." 

"Hut,  Oh,"  I  said,  "she  W(»uld  not  touch  it  for  the  world. 
She  is  also  a  staunch  teetotaler.** 

Then  she  laughed,  and  said,  "You  do  with  it,  M^.  Smith, 
anything  you  like.*' 

I  thanked  her  very  kindly,  and  told  her  I  would. 

The  Lord  gave  me  liberty  in  speaking  that  night,  and  I  was 
very  strong  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  No  one  was  offended. 
l<iVerylMMly  seemed  to  be  much  inU^rested  and  pleased. 

We  went  from  there  up  to  Chaculdah.  That  was  Miss  Prow's 
station.  Mr.  i\\u\  Mrs.  Sibley  wen>  th(*re  in  charge  of  this  station, 
and  she  was  their  a.ssistant. 
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What  a  pleasant  time  wc  had  at  Chaculdah.  Tht^rc  was  a 
poor,  old,  nalivc  C/hristian  Wdiiian  who  was  very  ill.  Slie  liad  been 
a  very  faitlifiil  B«*rvaut  in  a  lOuraaian  family  for  years;  but  l>ecauae 
of  great  persecution  from  her  own  people  on  account  of  caste, 
though  she  believed  in  Christianity,  she  never  came  out.  But 
when  she  got  ftM^blr,  and  sick,  and  very  bad  olF,  she  went  over  to 
Mrs.  8ibley*8  iiislcad  of  going  to  her  own  iMH>ple;  she  wantcMl  tube 
a  Christian;  and  they  put  her  in  a  little  house  where  she  was  very 
ct>m  for  table. 

She  was  very  fond  of  Miss  Frow.  So  the  first  thing  we  did 
after  we  gut  liume  and  rested  a  little,  we  went  in  to  see  this  old 
woman.  Oh,  how  emaciated  she  was!  so  worn;  and  she  was  dying; 
but  she  seemed  to  be  happy.  Miss  Frow  talked  and  prayed  with 
her. 

When  we  went  out  I  said  to  Miss  Frow: 

**How  would  it  do  to  give  this  woman  (she  is  dying  anyhow) 
a  little  of  that  wine?'* 

*'  Oh,**  she  said,  **  ]  wouhUrt  dare  to  do  it.  She  us(hI  to  like 
it  very  much.  They  used  \o  have  it,  of  course,  in  the  familiea 
where  she  had  be4>n  so  long,  and  she  had  got  to  like  it,  and  it 
might  be  the  means  of  diverting  her  mind.  I  had  rather  she 
would  die  without  il.** 

So  there  I  had  it  to  contend  with. 

In  a  few  days  the  old  woman  passed  away.  That  was  the  first 
native  Oliri.siiau  funeral  I  liatl  seen.  Tliey  dressed  her  nicely,  and 
then  the  nativ4>8  came  and  embalmed  her,  and  then  we  carried  her 
to  the  grave. 

I  shall  nev4T  forget  how  pretty  and  nice  it  looked  in  the  grave. 
She  was  the  first  native  Christian  that  had  been  buried  in  that 
part  of  the  country  at  that  time,  so  it  made  quite  a  siMisation. 
The  grave  was  dug  down  a  certain  depth,  and  then  dug  out  in  the 
side  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  niche,  or  shelf,  and  she  was  laid  in  this 
niche,  then  the  earth  was  thrown  in;  so  that  the  earth  was  not 
thrown  on  her,  like  we  do  here,  and  I  thought  how  nice  it  was;  1 
wouldn't  mind  being  buried  there  myself.  I  think  it  is  a  much 
better  way  than  putting  the  earth  right  on  top  of  the  cotlln. 

There  we  left  her,  to  rest  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
when  the  trump  shall  sound,  and  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise.  The  grave  did  not  seem  to  have  gloom  and  sadness,  even  in 
India,  with  Christ. 
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mDIA — NOTIfiB  FROM  MY  DIAUY— BA88IM  —  A  BLKtMING  AT  PAMILT 
PRAYER  —  NAINI  TAL  —  TEllUIULB  FLOODS  AND  DK8TRUCTION 
OF  LIFE. 

Wc  sailed  from  Suez  Oct.  26lh,  1870,  for  Rombay,  and  arrived 
atour  dostiiialioii  Nov.  12l.li.  1  rrmaiiu'd  at  Itonibuy  until  Jan. 
Ist,  1880,  visiting,  in  tlic  nirantimc,  varicnis  places  whrn*.  M.  R 
Cliiirclios  bavo  been  cstablisluul,  and  lioldin^  mivtings  as  opiNir- 
iunity  offered. 

Miss  Drake  remained  in  Hombay,  and  I  bad  for  a  traveling 
companion  for  some  time  afterwards,  Miss  Jennie  Frow,  2^  mis- 
Bionary  stationed  at  Cbaculdab,  >vlio  bad  b4>en  on  a  visit  to  Bom- 
bay, and  now  was  returning  to  Ikt  worlv. 

January  1st,  1880.  Tbc  Ijord's  Word  to  me  tbis  morning  is, 
**  Lo,  I  am  witb  you  always."  I  b'ave  for  Cawnpore.  Watcb  nigl»t 
at  Dr.  Tboburn*s  cburcb  at  Calcutta.  I  dine  witb  Brotber  Good- 
win, and  tlu.'  Stones,  of  Obio. 

Monday,  5tb.  Cawnixin*.  Praise  tbe  T^ord  for  tbis  quiet  day 
of  rest.  A  nice  drive  to  Memorial  Gardrn.s.  Wbat  a  sad  fate  tbat 
of  those  wbo  sleep  tliere!  IIow  dreadfiil  tbe  story  of  tbe  Cawni)ore 
well,  wbere  m  many  were  massacred  and  tbrown  In  at  tbe  time  of 
the  great  Indian  mutiny. 

Wedn<*s«lay,  7lli.  Conference  opens  to-day.  A  solemn  but 
bleisi^d  time.  Tbe  meeting  of  so  many  friends.  How  much  it 
seemed  lii<e  lunne  to  me.  lVai.se  Mie  Lord!  My  lu^ad  is  very 
tired,  but  my  soul  is  fresb. 

Tbursilay,  22nd.  Allababad.  Spend  tbi^  day  witb  Brotber 
Dennis  0.sl>orn, 

Saturday,  24tb.  My  last  Saturday  in  Alababad.  We  go  to 
the  Maila.  It  is  like  wbat  we  would  call  in  tbis  country  a  fair. 
Oh,  the  hundreds  of  people.     Ob,  Ut  see  tbe  beatbi.'n  idol  worship! 

(300) 
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verlod,  and  for  two  ytMira  I  w<miI  on,  uiid  the  [jord  blossiHl  me.  But 
I  waitt  not  hcn^  at  tint  last  Quarterly  Meeting;;  and  why?  UccauM^ 
I  had  luM'n  overciinio.  I  was  sick  with  diarrhoea,  very  bad,  and 
a  good  brother  came  in  to  see  me,  and  he  told  me  if  I  were  to  take 
blackberry  brandy  it  would  cure  me.  I  took  it.  The  dinrrlui^a 
BtopiMid,  but  it  brought  back  the  old  appetite,  and  for  six  weeks  1 
was  in  the  guttttr.  For  Qod*8  sake,  don't  advise  anybody  to  lake 
it.     Better  let  them  die.*' 

And  tht^n  he  sat  down. 

**lA)rd."  I  said,  'Mielp." 

There  was  a  sad  feeling  that  went  over  the  liouse.  Then 
Brotlier  Fox  got  up  and  emphasized  wliat  he  had  said,  and  told  au 
experience  similar  that  he  knew  of,  and  then  another,  and  another. 

One  man  stated  another  case:  He  said  that  he  knew  a  man 
who  was  very  ill.  They  took  him  to  the  hospital.  lie  wiui  about 
dead,  as  tlu^y  thought,  so  he  prayed  and  gave  himsi^lf  to  the  Lord, 
and  was  very  ix^aceful  and  happy.  It  pleased  tl\e  I^rd  after 
awhili!  U)  re.st4)re  him  m  that  he  became  quiU;  convalescent,  and 
one  day  a  frieml  went  to  see  him  and  he  looked  so  weak  and  pale 
that  he  thought  that  just  a  little  wine  might  refresh  and 
strengthen  him,  so  he  got  some  wine  and  took  it  to  him.  It 
brought  on  the  old  appetite  so  strong  that  that  night  this  man 
slipped  away  from  the  hospital  and  went  into  the  town  and  got 
some  cheap  whisky  and  got  so  terribly  drunk  that  next  morning 
when  they  found  him  he  was  in  the  gutter  dying. 

**  Lord,  deliver  me,*'  I  thought,  **can  it  be  that  they  know  I 
was  going  to  take  this  wine  to  Sister  Miles?  By  the  grace  of  Uod 
I  will  never  do  it.'  Though  she  is  judicious  and  careful,  it  might 
not  be  the  thing." 

On  Monday  morning,  about  five  o'clock,  I  left  Lenoula  for 
Bombay.  I  never  told  anyboily  about  what  I  had.  They  all  sup- 
posed it  was  nothing  but  lunch  in  my  basket,  as  everybody  carried 
a  lunch  basket.  And  after  the  train  left  the  station  and  we  got 
pretty  well  under  way,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  compartment 
but  myself  (the  Lord  helped  me  to  be  alone,  for  I  said,  *'Now, 
Lord,  help  me  to  get  rid  of  this  champagne  and  wine"),  I  took  the 
bottle  of  champagne,  and  just  as  we  were  crossing  a  very  deep  cut, 
about  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  deep,  I  threw  out  the  bottle  and 
heard  it  rumble  and  gurgle  as  It  went  down.  • 

*'Dnst  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,"  I  said,  then  out  went  the 
other  bottle. 
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No  one  saw  mc,  and  I  expect  they  are  th-src  yet,  for  the  cut 
was  so  deep  that  no  mortal  would  ever  go  down  after  them,  I 
think.  And  that  is  the  way  I  got  deU^eraLco  from  my  cham- 
pagne and  wine. 

Thr  day  we  left  for  Chaculdah  we  pra3'ed  around  —  Miss 
Wh«M«h»r,  Miss  Frow'and  T,  last.  T  liatl  Immmi  so  deeply  touched  at 
stM'ing  the  sacrifice  and  need  of  these  iKNir  girls.  Thoy  were  there 
all  alone.  Fifty-one  miles  was  the  nearest  railway  station.  And 
hut  two  or  three  English  families  within  two  miles  of  them,  except 
some  English  ofllcers*  headquarters. 

Two  of  these  officers  had  their  wives  there  some  of  the  time, 
hut  thoy  are  often,  both  husbands  and  wives,  far  from  being  Chris- 
tians, and  have  but  little  sympathy  with  missionaries  and  their 
work.  So  these  two  girls,  being  there  alone,  were  looked  upon 
with  a  kind  of  suKpicion.  No  woman  had  over  been  known  to 
build  a  house  before.  Hut  Miss  Wheeler  had  been  her  own  archi- 
tect and  superintended  her  work,  bought  her  lime,  and  tiles,  and 
thatch,  and  everything. 

I  have  known  her  while  I  was  there  to  be  out  counting  tiles 
from  six  o*cIock  in  the  evening  till  nine  and  somi^times  ten  o'clock 
at  night. 

The  native  men  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  felt  like  some  of 
the  English  officers  who  were  there.  They  thought  that  a  woman 
had  not  sense  enough  to  build  a  house,  and  if  she  had  she  ought 
not  to  do  it,  for  it  was  lowering  her  dignity  as  a  woman. 

So  the  men  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  would 
come  and  make  flne  promises,  then  3'ou  must  pay  them  so  much 
money  before  they  brought  the  things  3'ou  needed  or  ordered. 
•  Then  they  would  go  away,  and  you  might  sec  them  again  In  two 
or  three  days,  or  a  week,  or  maybe  not  all.  All  this  time  you 
couhl  flo  nothing,  but  you  must  wait. 

A  thing  of  tliat  kind  might  hap[HUi  two  or  thrive  times  during 
a  montli.  80  the  work  was  delayed,  and  they  had  much  to  con- 
tend with. 

It  was  three  miles  to  the  nearest  village,  of  more  than  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  where  Miss  Wheeler  used  to  go  almost  every 
day  and  do  her  missionary  work  in  the  zenanas,  or  preach  to  a 
crowd  in  some  open  space  in  the  village,  or  under  a  tree.  Then 
they  had  a  room  where  she  dispensed  medicines  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  as  the  case  might  be. 
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Miss  liiioy  Drako,  now  Mrs.  William  B.  DslM^ni,  or  1Iack<»t8' 
U)wii»  willi  MIhh  AVIiccItT,  was  tin*  llrst  Uislarl  i\w  work  al  Hassim, 
iiiuler  ilin  auspices  of  Dr.  Oiillis,  of  Uosloii,  but  aftt*r  a  year  or  so 
Miss  Drake's  htMiIth  failed  ami  she  returned  to  America,  but  Miss 
Wheeler  remained.  She  has  never  been  home  since  she  lefl.  She 
IS  a  marvel.  Her  powers  of  endurance  and  stick-to-il-iveness  and 
deep  heart  loyalty  to  God  have  made  her  riglitly  called  one  of  (lod's 
noble  women. 

If  they  needed  a  loaf  t»f  bread,  or  a  pound  of  sugar  or  Hour,  or 
the  most  trivial  article,  if  tliey  didn't  happen  to  have  it  in  the 
house,  they  had  to  go,  or  send,  fifty-one  miles  for  it,  which  gener- 
ally took  about  three  days,  with  a  slow-going  ox  cart,  as  we  would 
say,  but  bullock  wagon,  as  the}'  say  in  India. 

Those  were  the  pioneer  days.  God  has  wrought  wonders  since 
then.  Praise  His  name.  How  I  did  pity  and  sympathize  with 
these  p(X)r  girls. 

So  while  I  was  praying  the  morning  before  I  loft  the  Spirit  of 
the  Jjord  came  uixm  me  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  I  was  led  to 
pray,  **0h,  Ix)rd,  put  it  into  somebody's  heart  to  build  a  railroad 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  so  it  will  not  be  so  hard  for  those 
who  are  isolated  to  get  the  things  they  so  often  need." 

1  shall  never  forget  how  I  felt  as  T  prayed.     And  these  words 
came  to  me:    **  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  all  things  whatsoever 
,you  ask  in  faith  believing,  yo  shall  receive."    And  I  saw  a  rail- 
road as  really  as  I  ever  saw  a  railroad,  by  faith. 

When  1  rose  they  laughed  at  me,  and  said,  **  You  think  we 
will  have  a  railroad?" 

'Yes,"  I  said,  *'God  will  do  it.     You  will  see." 

And  it  did  come  to  pass  in  less  than  two  years  after,  that  the 
East  Indian  Railroad  Company  put  a  railroad  right  through  that 
section  of  country  and,  1  was  told,  a  station  witliin  two  miles  of 
Bassim  Faith  Mission  House.  That  was  the  name  inscribed  on 
the  front  of  the  building. 

While  [  was  in  Africa  a  Mrs.  Wills,  from  Bassa,  Liberia,  wits 
in  liOndon  on  a  visit.  She  went  to  a  meeting  at  Miss  Mason's 
House  of  Rest,  and  there  she  met  a  lady  who  told  her  to  tell  me 
when  she  got  back  to  Africa  that  the  prayer  I  had  prayed  in  India 
for  a  railroad  to  Bassim  had  been  answered,  and  the  railroad  was 
finished. 

That  was  the  first  I  knew  of  it  from  the  time  I  prayed,  and  I 
said,  '*  Praise  the  Lord.    Is  there  anything  too'hard  for  GodT 
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Naini  Ta),  India,  Wrdncsday,  fieptcmbcr  15, 1880.  The  morn- 
log  is  beautiful.  Miss  Fannie  Sparlcs  and  I  Uikc  our  men  and  go 
up  to  what  is  called  the  snow  seat.  It  is  about  two  miles,  I  sup- 
pose, right  up  hill.  The  men  who  carry  you  in  the  dandies, 
when  thry  get  to  a  certain  point  on  the  hiil,  turn  you  round, 
and  cnrry  you  up  backwards.  I  don*t  know  why  they  do  this, 
but  1  tliink  they  have  an  idea  that  you  arc  not  so  heavy  car- 
ried that  way.  Miss  Sparks  had  four  men  and  I  had  four.  When 
wc  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  wo  found  it  very  broad,  a  kind 
of  tableland.  You  can  look  for  miles  away,  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  snow. 

When  they  put  us  down,  and  we  stepped  out  of  our  chairs 
and  turned  round,  we  looked  right  on  the  great  mountain  ridge  of 
snow,  beautifully  white,  and  the  sun  shining  on  it  like  silver.  Oh! 
I  thought  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful.  I  wanted  to  shout 
right  out,  and  wave  my  hat. 

But  then  one  has  to  be  so  careful,  because  the  natives  watch 
you,  and  they  think  that  it  means  you  are  worshiping  the  snow  or 
the  great  mountains.  So  I  had  to  restrain  myself  from  shouting 
and  dancing. 

Oh  I  the  sight  was  glorious  to  behold!  Miss  Sparks  and  I 
walked  about,  and  then  we  sat  down  and  had  a  nice  little  Bible 
reading  together,  and  then  we  knelt  down  and  had  such  a  blessed 
prayer  meeting.     I  shall  never  forget  that  morning. 

That  night,  Wednesday  night,  was  our  prayer  meeting.  We 
were  not  very  spiritual,  still  we  had  a  good  meeting. 

Thursday,  September  16th.  The  day  the  great  flood  began. 
It  rained  all  day  Thursday.  Sometimes  it  would  lighten  up,  and 
seem  as  though  it  was  going  to  clear  off;  then  a  heavy  cloud  and 
fog  would  sot  in,  and  the  rain  would  pour.  All  day  Thursday,  all 
night  Thiiffulay  night,  all  day  Friduy,  and  all  night  Friday  night. 

Ity  (Init  time  we  l>egan  U}  got  ritIous;  wo  wondorod;  for  the 
wator  ran  in  l4)rronts;  groat  tronolios  would  give  way  in  the  ground: 
bankn  wore  falling  in;  and  wo  did  not  know  but  danger  was  com- 
ing to  us. 

Miss  Sparks,  and  dear  Miss  Loighton,  who  has  recently  gone 
to  hor  roRl,  wore  staying  at  the  Mission  House,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mndgc,  and  wo  wore  ox|M'ctlng  to  return  to  the  plains  the 
following  week.  Mr.  Q.  N.  Cheney  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
(^urcli.    Uev.  Mr.  Buck  was  pastor  of  the  native  work.    I  stayed 
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Willi  ^!r.  and  Mrs.  Buck,  at  their  liomo.   I  shall  never  forget  their 
kindness  to  ml^ 

Frijilay  night  we  diduH  sleep  mueh.  Mr.  Hiick  waa  up  most 
of  the  night,  working;  he  and  the  boys.  I  had  four  boys  and  Miss 
Swain  had  four.  We  generally  had  to  keep  these  boys  by  the 
month,  so  as  to  have  them  when  we  wanted  to  go  anywhere;  for 
we  could  not  walk  up  the  hills,  they  were  so  steep  and  long.  We 
didn't  pay  thom  much  wages;  we  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
finding  their  food,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  gave  them  a  suit, 
which  was  their  outfit. 

In  this,  the  Lord  was  good  to  me,  for  dear  Mrs.  Fleming  gave 
my  boys  their  suits,  and  made  them;  and  they  didn't  cost  me  any- 
thing. 1  remember  so  well  what  they  were,  and  how  nice  they 
looked;  they  were  of  a  kind  of  brown  flannel;  the  pants  just  reached 
to  their  km*es;  the  coats  were  bound  with  red  round  the  bottom 
and  sleeves;  and  a  little  skull  cap  bound  with  red;  they  were  very 
picturesque.  There  are  alwa^'S  outhouses  where  the  servants  stay. 
Thes4;  boys  used  to  get  wood  and  sell  it  days  when  they  did  not 
have  anything  else  to  do;  so  they  kept  along  very  nicely;  I  used  to 
buy  the  wood  from  them  sometimes. 

Well,  Mr.  Buck  and  the  boys  worked  all  night  almost.  When 
Mr.  Buck  came  in  in  the  morning,  he  was  very  much  exhausted. 
How  pale  he  looked.  We  could  not  get  any  breakfast;  nobody 
seemed  to  want  anything  to  eat. 

lie  said  W(>  would  have  to  pile  up  all  the  things  in  the  house. 
So  we  bttgan.  The  people  up  at  the  Mission  House  had  piled  their 
trunks  outside.     The  water  began  to  come  in  on  them. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Miss  Sparks 
and  Miss  Leigh  ton  came  down  to  our  house.  We  had  got  our 
things  out  of  one  part  of  the  house,  and  piled  them  in  the  parlor; 
then  we  took  them  f  lom  there  and  piled  them  on  the  veranda  out- 
side. 

When  morning  came  we  were  all  in  the  parlor  having  a  little 
rest.  Some  one  said  we  ought  lo  have  a  prayer  meeting;  so  wc 
got  down  and  prayed  as  best  we  could;  then  we  rose,  and  were 
quietly  thinking  what  was  the  next  thing  to  be  done. 

I  went  to  my  room,  for  I  felt  I  could  pray  a  little  better  alone. 
After  awhile  Miss  Sparks  came  in,  and  she  knelt  down  by  the  bed 
beside  me,  and  we  prayed.  I  shall  never  forget  Miss  Sparks* 
prayer. 


UiLK  Hen,  Naini  Tal,  1hi>ia- 
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When  we  arose  she  said,  "The  Lord  has  given  me  the  assur- 
ance thai  this  house  will  not  go  down.'*    I  said,  "  Amen.*' 

After  we  went  out,  the  engineer,  who  had  heen  examining  the 
hillside,  came  hy  and  said  to  Mr.  Buck,  "  I  think  this  end  of  your 
house  will  go;  hut  the  other  end  is  on  the  rock,  and  I  think  it  is 
safor. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  baker  came.  We  got  several  loaves  of 
bread,  for  that  was  about  all  we  could  get  to  eat.  I  bought  two 
loaves  for  my  men;  they  had  not  had  anything  to  eat,  and  they 
were  shivering  with  the  cold,  and  were  wet  and  hungry;  but  their 
caste  feeling  was  so  deep,  that,  hungry  as  they  were,  they  would 
not  touch  the  bread.  One  of  them  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have 
forgotten;  and  just  as  I  picked  up  a  loaf  and  handed  it  to  him,  the 
other  shouted  to  him,  *' Don't  you  do  iti"  and  ho  threw  it  down 
as  though  he  had  had  a  snake. 

Poor  fellows,  how  I  pitied  them  I  One  day  one  of  my  boys  was 
suffering  with  a  pain  in  his  stomach,  and  came  to  me  for  some 
medicine,  he  said.  I  had  some  Jamaica  ginger,  and  I  mixed  some 
with  some  water  and  sugar,  and  brought  it  to  him;  I  never 
thought  but  he  would  drink  it  right  down;  but,  no,  he  said,  he 
could  not. 

••  Well,"  I  said,  **  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  And  he  went 
to  a  tree  and  got  a  leaf,  and  shaped  it,  and  I  had  to  pour  the  liquid 
ill  the  leaf,  then  he  drank  it  out  of  tlie  leaf.  If  he  had  drunk  it 
out  of  the  glass  he  would  have  broken  his  caste. 

Oh,  how  they^are  anchored  to  that  caste  feeling!  But  Qod  is 
delivering  them.  The  door  is  open.  Light  is  coming.  Praise  the 
Lord. 

The  hotel  was  a  very  short  distance  from  the  mission  house: 
{H'rhnps  a  half  block.  There  was  a  lady,  wh<w<*  name  I  have 
forpotten.  who  had  come  up  from  the  plains  a  few  days  before, 
and  was  staying  at  the  hotel  (her  father's),  with  her  two  children, 
and  her  native  nurse.  The  youngest  child  was  about  a  year  old; 
the  other  about  two  years  old.  The  nurse  was  giving  the  baby  his 
bath  in  their  room,  and  the  mother  had  taken  the  other  little  boy, 
and  gone  out  in  the  breakfast  room  to  breakfast.  She  had  not 
more  than  got  out  of  the  room  when  the  side  of  the  hill  came 
down  and  buried  the  nurs<*  and  baby. 

Mr.  Buck  and  T  were  standing  on  the  veranda.  Mr.  Buck  said, 
"  WHl.  Sister  Bmith,  this  is  terrible.  " 
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••What  will  we  do?"  T  saiid. 

U  would  1>«»  as  (lark  almost  at  iim(>s  as  six  o*chM*.k  in  tlii^  even- 
ing. Then  it  would  lighten  up,  and  you  would  hope  that  the  sun 
was  coining  out;  but,  no. 

After  awhile  Mr.  Buck  looked  up  the  hill  toward  Government 
House.  Government  House  was  a  large  house  where  the  Governor 
lived.  It  stood  on  a  beautiful  hill;  and,  though  it  was  quite  a 
ways  up  to  Government  House,  it  was  beautiful  to  look  from;  the 
sight,  when  you  got  up,  was  charming,  every  way  you  would 
look. 

So,  standing  on  the  veranda,  we  could  look  eastward  and  see 
Government  House  quite  distinctly,  though  it  was  about  two  and 
a  half  or  three  miles  away.  And,  as  Mr.  Buck  stood  looking,  he 
said  to  me,  **  Why,  Sister  Smith,  Just  look  at  those  trees.*' 

An«l  just  as  I  turned  to  look,  the  trees  were  swaying  flrst  one 
way,  then  another,  and  all  at  once  there  was  a  crash,  and  they 
went  down  so  gracefully,  and  the  earth  plowed  like  a  great  ava- 
lanche. 

Well,  there  was  a  panic.  Bvcrylxxly  left  the  houst*,  and  got 
out  as  quickly  as  he  could;  the  news  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a  little 
while  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men,  many 
of  them  English  soldiers,  digging,  trying  to  get  out  this  child  and 
nurse:  and  while  they  were  digging  away  as  hard  as  they  could, 
and  we  wiTe  lamenting,  and  feeling  the  sadness  that  had  come 
upon  this  family,  the  earth  gave  way  again,  and  buried  them. 

They  didnH  see  the  danger,  and  we  couldn't  alarm  them; 
their  heads  were  down  as  they  were  digging;  and  it  slruck  the 
other  part  of  the  hotel  and  swept  on,  then  it  passed  on  like  a  great 
moving  mountain;  I  never  saw  such  a  sight;  it  moved  on,  carry- 
ing great  boulders  on  its  facet 

The  next  was  the  large  reading-room  and  postofficc  that  stood 
on  the  lake,  the  Hindoo  Temple,  and  BelVs  large  store. 

[  had  just  seen  from  the  veranda  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
go  into  the  reading-room,  and  they  had  not  come  out;  and  there 
were  persons  in  BelVs  store  whom  I  knew;  one,  a  lady  who  was  a 
very  earnest  Christian.  I  said  to  Mr,  Buck,  **Oh,  BelKs  store," 
and  I  had  hardly  got  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  when  it  was 
swept  away!  Then**  The  Reading  Room,**  and  1  had  no  more 
than  said  it  till  it  was  taken!  ''And  there  goes  the  Temple  next  ^* 
and  there  it  wais  in  the  lake  I 
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The  lake  was  about  a  haK-mile  wide,  and,  perhaps,  three 
miles  in  length;  but  the  whole  thing  swept  into  the  lalce,  and  the 
noise  was  like  the  biast  of  a  cannon,  and  the  smoke  ascended 
upwards;  it  swept  everything  clear;  and  there  was  not  a  brick  of 
the  chimney,  or  a  piece  of  wood  left.  The  horror  of  that  hour  I 
iinvor  want  tii  R4^o  ugainl 

Then  Iho  men  cnuio  and  said  wc  would  all  have  to  leave  the 
hf)US4»;  flo  we  HtarU^d.  We  thought  wo  would  go  to  the  Mcthoilist 
Ohurch;  but  the  native  Christian  Church  hiul  been  swept  away, 
and  so  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church. 

The  nrst  native  Christian  had  died  on  Friday  night.  She  had 
been  sick  for  quiti^  a  while,  and  Mrs.  Buck  and  all  went  and  did 
everything  they  could  for  her. 

She  was  in  one  of  the  outhouses  on  the  hill.  So  Mrs.  Buck 
and  I  went  up  and  prepared  her  for  her  burial.  Mrs.  Buck  dressed 
lier  in  a  nice  wliiti^  gown,  combed  her  hair,  washed  her,  and  got 
her  all  ready  to  bury,  and  we  left  her  lying  on  her  bed  and  went 
down  to  the  house;  and  alMiut  an  hour  and  a  half  after  it  seemed 
like  the  Lord  buried  this  woman  Himself;  for  the  house  gave 
way,  the  ground  opened,  and  she  went  down,  bed  and  all,  and  was 
covered  up!     I  never  heard  that  she  ever  had  any  other  burial! 

Well,  when  Uiey  U)hl  US  we  would  have  to  leave  the  house, 
we  thought  we  would  go  to  Mr.  Sashays;  he  wjis  a  photographer. 
Everybody  had  to  look  out  for  himself;  and  I  felt  I  was  alone, 
and  everylMhly  had  so  many  more  cares,  and  so  I  had  to  do  the 
best  I  could  for  myself.  Miss  Sparks  and  I  were  the  last  to  leave 
the  house. 

As  we  starU^d  down  to  Sasha*s  I  thought  I  would  go  over  to 
Mrs.  r^leniing*8,  whicii  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  along 
from  our  place.  Mrs.  Fleming  had  a  large  dressmaking  establish- 
ment. Her  men,  who  worked  for  her  (for  the  native  men  do  all 
the  dn^Bsniaking,  pretty  much,  there,)  arc  called  dendes;  some- 
times she  would  have  twelve  men,  all  silting  down  on  the  floor  in 
a  n>w,  sewing.  She  did  the  cutting  and  fitting,  and  these  derzies 
did  all  the  other  work;  the  trimming  and  fixing  of  all  kinds. 

Her  men  were  all  gone.  They  had  sent  the  children  away, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming  were  the  two  last  to  leave  the  house, 
and  thi>y  wi*re  going  on  horseback.  1  said  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  ''  1 
don't  know  what  Ui  do,  or  where  Ui  go/* 

••  Well,'*  she  Siiid,  **go  with  us  as  fa**  as  S:i8ha's." 
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The  sweeping  away  of  the  Hindoo  Temple  hud  made  the 
Hindoos  so  vexed;  they  felt,  and  thought,  the  Gods  were  angry 
with  the  missionaries,  and  so  had  destroyed  their  temple;  and 
thert  was  an  expression  of  indignation  on  the  oountenance  of  every 
one. 

I  remember  as  I  was  going  along  I  would  put  my  foot  on  what 
seemed  to  be  a  piece  of  turf,  but  it  would  give  way,  and  some- 
times 1  would  go  down  almost  to  my  knee;  sometimes  when  I 
would  step<iii  it  I  would  slick  in  tight;  once  (»r  twice  I  tliouf^lit  1 
was  Hluck  fust;  two  or  three  of  these  men  passtul  by,  and  with  a 
scornful  sneer  tliey  grinned  as  though  they  honied  I  could  not  get 
out. 

I  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  help  me,  and  finally  I  got  to  Sasha'i. 
I  went  in.  Miss  Sparks,  and  Miss  Li'ighton,  and  some  others,  had 
gathered  there.  Mrs.  Saslia  had  a  very  sick  baby;  but  shr  had 
had  the  servant  get  them  a  cup  of  tea,  and  they  wen*  getting  a 
little  refreshed;  so  when  I  got  in  they  gave  me  a  oup  of  tea,  and 
Mrs.  Sasha  got  me  a  pair  of  dry  stockings;  and  just  as  1  got  my 
stockings  on,  and  drank  part  of  my  tea,  Mr.  Mooney,  an  English- 
man, came  and  said,  '*  You  will  have  to  get  out  of  here  as  quick 
as  you  possibly  can;  all  the  houses  on  this  liillside  are  falling* 
down.'* 

Mrs.  Basha  picked  up  her  baby,  supposed  to  be  dying,  in  her 
arms,  and  started;  we  begged  her  to  wait  a  little.  She  said,  *'  It 
is  easy  for  you  all;  you  have  got  religion,  and  something  to  com- 
fort you;  but  I  have  not.** 

Then  clasping  her  little  baiby  she  ran.  Mr.  Sasha  got  the 
hammiNjk  and  sent  the  boys  after  her,  with  some  other  things,  for 
she  went  without  a  bonnet. 

I  was  the  last  to  get  out  of  the  house.  I  was  so  weak  I 
trembled  from  head  to  f(M>t.  I  was  not  excited;  1  was  just  weak; 
and  ii  seemed  to  me  I  could  never  get  my  things  on.  But  when  1 
did  get  th«!m  on,  Mr.  Mooney— Oml  bless  that  man;  all  tin*  r4iit 
hud  gone  —  Unik  nie  by  the  arm,  uiid  literally  drugged  nie.  He 
wus  a  very  strong  man.  As  I  think  it  over  now  it  seems  I  can  feel 
the  grasp  of  his  hand  on  my  right  arm. 

We  went  from  there  to  a  Mr.  Frazier*s,  about  a  mile  away,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  altogether. 

As  I  went  along  I  said  to  myself,  *'The  idea  of  running  away 
from  God.**     1  said  to  Mr.  Mooney,  "I  don*t  mean  to  go  another 
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peg;  all  the  people  can  go  who  want  to  go;  but  1  am  done  running; 
by  the  graoe  of  God  I  shall  not  run  anywhere.  Running  away 
from  God  I    Lord,  hiHp  me.**     And  He  did. 

We  got  over  to  Mr.  Frazier*8,  I  suppose  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kni'/.it'r  \va8  a  RroUOiniun;  a  vory  nico  man.  TTo  had  a 
large  lioust*,  and  he  un<l  his  sous  wore  thorc  in  some  kind  of  gov- 
ern nirnt  l>nsini*8.s.  St)  we  wrro  all  very  cunifortabh*.  Tln«y  got  us 
a  very  nice  sup|>er,  and  we  were  alt  enjoying  it.  But  the  sorrow 
and  sadness  among  the  poor  soldiers*  wives  and  their  companies, 
and  the  weeping,  were  very  touching. 

After  we  had  had  supper,  and  were  sitting  talking,  each  one 
telling  how  he  got  out,  what  he  thought,  what  he  did,  etc.,  Mr. 
Buck  began  to  feel  anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  the 
|Kxir,  native  Christians,  and  he  said  it  was  so  dark  he  dldn*t  know 
what  to  do.  Mr.  Mooncy  said,  "  1  will  go  and  see  what  has  become 
of  them.**  Mr.  Buck  said  he  would  be  so  glad  if  he  would.  So 
Mr.  Mooney  started  off.  About  a  half  hour  or  more  after  he  had 
gone,  all  at  once  there  came  over  me  a  horror  of  darkness  and 
awful  sadness.  1  could  not  account  for  it.  I  left  the  room  and 
wentoir  to  mys<*ir,  and  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Oh,  how  T  prayed! 
1  Kald,  "  li(»rd,  there  i.s  no  u»e  going  anywhere,  but  sonielMNly  Is  in 
awful  danger.** 

It  Ri'emed  to  come  to  me  sis  though  someUxly  was  in  danger; 
and  so  1  prayed  the  liord  to  deliver  sonieboily  from  danger.  My 
heart  seemed  to  get  a  little  quiet  then,  and  I  got  up  and  went  out 
into  the  room  again.  I  looked  at  everybody,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
be  unhappy;  they  were  peaceful  and  quiet;  so  I  sat  a  while,  and 
they  talked  on. 

Finally  this  agony  came  over  me  again;  then  I  said  to  the 
brethren  and  friends,  '*  I^i't  us  pray;  I  feel  that  somelxxly  is  In 
great  danger;  Oh  I  let  us  pray!  *'  and  we  all  knelt  down  and  began 
to  pray.  When  we  got  through  we  arose,  and  about  a  half  hour 
afterward  Mr.  Mooney  came  back,  and  told  what  a  narrow  escain^ 
he  had  had  from  death;  and  looking  at  his  watch,  and  comparing 
the  time  of  the  danger  with  the  time  1  had  had  the  agony,  the 
time  was  identical. 

A  flash  of  lightning  saved  him  from  going  down  into  the  lake; 
though  he  knew  the  road  so  well,  the  trees  and  boulders  had  so 
piled  up  across  the  road  that  he  ml.ssed  his  way,  and  just  as  he 
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was  going  to  step  into  the  lake  a  flash  of  lightning  came,  and 
instead  of  stepping  forward  he  stepped  bacic,  and  to  ono  side,,  and 
so  was  saved. 

Now,  that  seemed  to  be  a  strange  coincidence;  yet  it  was  God. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  anyone  the  awful  agony  that  came  over 
me  to  pray  for  somebody  that  was  in  danger.  This  man  was  my 
sjivior  a  few  hours  before;  and,  in  answer  to  prayer,  Giul  hol|MHl 
me  to  be  his  savior  a  few  hours  later.  Praise  the  TiOrdI  He  still 
moves  in  mysUtrions  ways  His  wonders  to  |K*rforui. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

TUBGRBAT  MRRTINQ  AT  IIAN(]AIA)KR  —  TIIR  OKPnANAGB  AT  OOLAIl  — 

nUKMAII  —  CALCUTTA — RNGIiAND. 

This  was  a  biessed  time.  We  should  like  to  have  stayed  a  few 
days  lunger;  but  previous  engagemeuts  being  made,  we  had  to 
pass  oil  with  praise  in  our  hearts  to  God  that  He  gave  us  the  priv- 
ilege of  sowing,  if  only  a  little,  for  Him,  and  with  prayers  and 
tears  to  be  watered,  and  in  due  time  the  harvest  will  be  reaped. 
May  the  Lord  help  us  to  believe  as  we  pray. 

Miss  Anstea  came  to  Bangalore  to  attend  the  meetings.  She 
came,  she  said,  for  a  definite  object,  and  that  was,  for  a  renewed 
baptism  of  th<*  Spirit;  and,  after  waiting  several  days,  the  fjord 
lM'l|»«*d  her.  iiuiong  otIiiTH,  14)  claim  by  faith  what  nhe  had  iMkeil 
for;  anyl  she  returned  to  her  home  and  work,  filled;  and  when  1 
got  there  and  saw  the  work,  I  said  in  my  heart,  "  If  ever  there  wiui 
mnul  of  such  an  anointing  and  em|iowering,  dear  Miss  Anstea 
needed  it." 

Three  hundred  helpless  souls  God  had  committed  to  her  care; 
and  they  leaned  upon  her  as  they  would  upon  a  mother.  Tou 
have  no  idea  of  the  care  and  anxiety  and  responsibility  of  such  a 
position  unless  you  were  there  to  see  it. 

In  connection  with  the  orphanage  there  are  two  farms:  Naz- 
areth and  Bethany.  Miss  Anstea  is  the  head  of  all  this  work;  and 
while  she  was  so  anxious  that  they  should  know  all  that  would 
help  them  on  in  life,  tem|)orally,  she  had  the  greatest  concern  in 
the  salvation  of  every  soul;  for  this  she  labored  and  prayed  daily; 
and,  according  to  her  faith,  so  it  was  unto  her. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  to  succeed  In  God*8  work 
eierywlirn\  one  ner<I.H  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  mightiness 
of  Gml,  and  eK|N>i*i:illy  so  in  India  and  Africa. 

8u(H'rstition  and  idolatry,  and  infidelity,  are  so  ram|Mint  it 

(.•U7) 
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Beems  the  very  air  one  breathes  is  impregnated  with  them.  Oh, 
liow  tlic  dear  worlvers  all  ovt'r,  iifod  constantly  tlie  frosh  anoint- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  can  and  does  reveal  thealmightinesa 
of  Jesus  to  save  from  all  unrighteousness. 

Sunday  was  their  Communion  Sunday.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  so  many  remembering  the  Ijord's  death,  till  He  come 
again.  It  was  very  solemn  and  impressive.  A  sight  like  this 
means  more  in  India  than  it  would  in  England;  tlnnse  nrv  iMNir 
orphans  riHleenit'd  fnim  h<*atlienism.  1  ex[M!(*t  to  laud  and  Wiindrr 
at  His  grace  through  all  eternity.     Amen. 

Miss  Anstea  had  invited  me  to  come  to  Oolar  and  visit  her 
mission.  So,  on  my  way  from  Ikimbay,  1  8U)i>ped  at  Oolur  for  a 
week.  Colar  was  a  large,  native  town,  and  Miss  Anstea's  mission 
covered  a  large  area,  in  which  she  liad  a  chaiiel,  and  a  very  nice, 
commoilious  mission  liouse,  largr,  comfortabh;  apartments  for  the 
iKiys  and  girls,  se{>arate,  and  si^veral  very  comfortable  houses  fof 
missionaries,  all  nicely  situ  a  t4Hl  and  well  furnisluKl. 

I  held  meetings  in  the  llttlu  chaiM*l  t;vi*ry  nighl.  Our  morning 
prayer  was  similar  to  a  service;  at  the  ringing  of  the  bt^ll  the  boys 
and  girls  would  file  in  and  take  their  seats,  and  we  would  have 
prayers  before  they  weni  to  work. 

The  Lord  gave  us  great  blessings  during  the  week's  services. 
At  night  the  church  would  be  crowded;  large  numbers  of  the 
heathen  from  the  outside  came  in;  many  of  them  seemed  to  be 
deeply  interested.  The  Jjord  wonderfully  hel|>ed  me  to  speak  to 
them  every  night;  and  several  of  the  children  professed  to  be  con- 
verted. 

One  Sabbath  morning  as  we  were  at  prayers  at  the  Mission 
House,  a  poor  woman  came  and  sat  on  the  veranda,  outside,  with 
a  beautiful  baby  in  her  arms,  about  three  or  four  months  old. 
When  prayers  were  over,  she  was  asked  what  she  wanted.  She  said 
she  wished  to  see  Miss  Sob.  That  is  what  the  unmarried  ladies  are 
called  in  India  by  the  natives;  a  married  lady  is  culled  Mame  Sob. 

MiNS  AnsU'a  had  si'vt'rul  Ik'Iihth,  lOnglish  |mm*S(»iih,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  and  two  unmarried  ladies.  Alwa^'S  after  the  prayers 
with  the  boys  in  the  chaiK'l  in  the  morning,  they  had  their  family 
prayer  at  the  Mission  House. 

So,  when  Miss  Anstea  went  to  this  woman  and  asked  her  what 
she  wanted,  she  suid  that  she  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days, 
and  she  was  starving,  and  she  wanted  her  to  take  her  baby;  she 
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had  comr  a  very  long  way  from  a  native  town;  she  said  she  had 
three  other  children,  and  had  nothing  for  them  to  eat;  and  if  she 
would  give  her  flfty  cents  and  Veep  the  haby,  she  would  go  and  get 
something  for  the  other  children;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  sec  the 
baby  starve  to  death  before  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  child,  a  little  girl.  Hy  that  time  we  were 
all  around  her.  Miss  Anstea  questioned  her  in  every  possible  way 
to  And  out  if  her  story  was  true. 

She  told  her  she  was  afraid  she  had  taken  somebody's  baby 
and  wanted  to  pass  it  off  for  her  own;  but  at  this  the  poor  woman 
wept  bitterly  and  declared  the  baby  was  her  own,  but  that  they 
were  starving,  and  it  was  her  last  resort  to  save  her  baby,  to  bring 
it  to  the  Mission;  the  others,  she  said,  were  older,  and  somebody 
might  help  them;  but  nobody  wanted  the  baby. 

Miss  Anstea  told  her  there  was  no  one  there  who  knew  any- 
thing about  taking  care  of  so  young  a  baby,  and  that  she  herself 
knew  but  very  little  how  to  manage  a  young  baby. 

As  we  all  stood  around  looking  and  listening,  my  mother  heart 
ached,  and  I  would  have  gladly  taken  it  myself,  but  I  had  no 
where  only  as  the  Lord  gave  me  friends  who  would  Invite  me  to 
their  hornet  for  awhile,  as  Miss  Anstea  did.  But  we  prevailed  on 
MIhn  Anstea  to  take  the  Imhy. 

One  of  Miss  A nstea's  Christian  girls  said  she  would  look  after 
it.  I  tliink  Mifis  AnsU^a  ofTered  l<o  pay  her  a  small  sum;  or  some 
of  the  n'Kt  HUg^«\sl.<>d  that;  another  said  they  would  milk  the  gcml 
so  the  baby  would  have  milk.  I  said,  "  1  will  give  the  woman 
the  fifty  cents;'*  but  I  gave  her  a  little  more  than  flfty  cents. 

She  laid  the  baby  down  on  the  mat.  Of  course,  they  have  no 
clothes  on  them;  they  are  perfectly  naked.  She  put  her  hand  on, 
her  heart  and  sighed,  and  then  ran  away  out  of  the  compound. 
When  she  got  to  the  gate  she  turned  and  looked  back;  poor  thing  I 
she  was  so  thin,  and  looked  just  like  what  she  had  said,  that  she 
was  starving  to  death;  you  could  see  she  was  weak;  but,  oh,  that 
look  when  she  got  to  the  gate!  I  shall  never  forget  it;  it  was  full 
of  a  mother's  love  and  tenderness  for  her  baby.  My  heart  ached 
for  her;  and  to  save  my  life  I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears. 

TTow  often  the  missionary  in  dilTerent  foreign  flelds  comes  up 
against  heart  riMiding  scenes,  hcftire  wliieli  th<'y  often  stand  hi*l|>- 
less.  All  they  can  do  is  to  worp  with  tlieni  that  weop,  and  pray 
with  iUvvn  that  don't  know  how  to  pray  for  themselves. 
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Wo  look  th(^  baby  in,  and  Miss  Anst4>ii  adopUMi  it,  aiiU  wo 
naniotl  it  '*  Amaiida  Sniilb.** 

I  left  on  Friday.  Ui>  to  tliat  time  the  baby  had  got  on  very 
well,  but  cried  a  good  deal,  nights;  there  were  plenty  to  look  after 
it  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night  everybody  wanteil  to  sleep,  but  the 
baby.     Dear«  little  Amanda  Smith! 

I  went  from  Cotar  to  Bangalore,  then  to  Madras.  I  never  heard 
whether  the  |XN>r,  Utile  tiling  pulled  through  or  not;  if  she  did,  f 
know  it  WHS  hard,  after  tlie  novelty  had  worn  olf  with  the  children. 

Miss  Anstea  was  agranti  woman,  and  did  a  noble  work  in  that 
province.  IIow  they  have  missed  her  since  she  hits  returned  to 
England.  She  si)ent  many  years  in  India,  and  established  and  run 
the  missions  mostly  at  her  own  personal  expense. 

When  she  broke  down,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
she  turned  the  work  over  to  Bishop  Thoburn.  So  the  work  at 
Colar  is  still  being  perpi*tuated. 

Madras,  January  7lh,  1881.  I  spend  a  few  days  at  the  home  of 
Brotlier  Bliaw,  ^Nislor  of  the  MelluMlist  Church.  Miss  K.  an<l  ! 
visit  thn'e  zenanas  and  spi'ak  to  a  very  nice  family  of  girls;  n*ad, 
and  c'xplain  the  Word;  tlien  I  sing;  and  as  1  sing,  thougli  they  do 
not  understand  the  words,  the  Spirit  seemed  to  touch  their  hearts, 
and  they  weep.     May  God  bless  them. 

Wednesilay,  January  12th.  A  meeting  at  eight  a.  m.  The 
liord  was  in  tin*  midst  of  us.  A  number  c»f  g(M»d  leslimouies,  and 
a  number  rose  for  prayers,  as  they  did  also  at  night.  Still  there's 
mon^  to  follow. 

Here  1  saw  the  great  Juggernaut  car,  so  well  known  in  the 
history  of  sacrifices  in  India,  whose  wheels  have  crushed  so  many 
Infants  at  the  hands  of  their  poor  mothers.  IIow  my  heart  ached 
as  I  listened  to  the  story,  t4)ld  by  tlu^  Chief  of  Police.  IIow  dread- 
ful is  heathen  blindness.  Thank  God  that  the  car  of  the  Jugger- 
naut for  such  sacrifice  has  come  to  belong  to  the  things  of  the 
past;  has  Ixmmi  supers(*de<l  by  the  glorious  light  <»f  Olirislian  civil- 
ization, and  Judicious  Christian  legislation. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  ISlh.  I  leave  this  morning  for  Punrooly,  losee 
Miss  Reed.  Flow  G(m1  has  kept  11  is  drar  servant  here,  and  made 
her  a  blessing  and  a  succor  to  many!  Tlx*  Lord  has  sent  her  help 
from  England  just  at  this  time,  Miss  Bloom  and  Miss  Thurgood. 
Mrs.  Fred  Bowden  and  her  dear  mother  came  with  them  for  a 
little  visit.    A  beautiful  company  of  Christian  workers. 
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Wednesday,  10th.  My  first  day  at  Miss  Reed*8.  His  word, 
how  sweet:  "  Ye  arc  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  give  a  little  talk 
in  the  chapel  this  morning  to  the  orphans  who  are  redeemed  from 
heathenism  and  starvation.  Miss  Reed  took  up  this  work  at  Pun- 
rooty  during  the  year  of  the  great  famine,  when  hundreds  per- 
ishiMl  fnim  hungor. 

Some  of  the  scenes  of  suffering  in  those  days,  as  she  described 
them  to  us,  would  make  oiic  grow  faint. 

Saturday,  22i\.  Arrivetl  at  Bangalore  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Stopped  with  Brother  Carter,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Tuesday,  26th.  Oh,  Lord,  revive  Thy  work.  A  blessed  time 
at  family  prayer.  I  go  with  Brother  Carter  and  make  some  pas- 
toral calls  among  the  people.  At  night  wo  have  a  good  meeting, 
a  crowded  church. 

But  the  g(MMl  Plymouth  brethren  were  much  disturbed, 
bi*cau8r  1  was  a  woman,  and  Paul  had  said,  '*  Ijet  your  women 
keep  silence  in  the  churches.**  So  they  had  nice  articles  in  the 
dally  papers;  then  they  wrote  me  kind  letters,  and  bombarded  me 
with  Scriptural  texts  against  women  preaching;  pointed  out  some 
tlu'y  wished  me  to  preach  from.  I  never  argue  with  anybody  — 
just  H:iy  my  say  and  go  on.  But  one  night  I  said  1  would  speak  on 
tliiH  Hubjrct  SIS  I  undersUxNl  It.  Oh,  what  a  stir  it  made.  The 
church  was  packed  and  crowded.  After  I  had  sung,  I  read  out 
my  t<»xt:  **  Lot  your  *  men  '  keep  silence  in  the  church,'*  quoting 
the  chapter  and  verse  (1  Cor.,  14:28)  where  Paul  was  giving  direc- 
tions so  as  not  to  have  confusion — one  to  speak  at  a  time,  while 
the  others  listened.  And  then  one  was  to  interpret,  and  if  there 
was  no  interpreter,  they  should  keep  silence  in  the  church.  So  I 
went  on  with  my  version  of  it.  We  had  an  excellent  meeting,  and 
the  newspa|)er  articles  stopi)ed,  and  the  letters  stop|)ed,  and  I  went 
on  till  I  got  thnuigh. 

I  have  wondered  what  has  becomi;  of  the  g<x)d  Plymouth 
brethren  In  India  since  the  Salvation  Army  lassies  have  been  so 
owiird  and  blessed  of  Go<l.  Thoir  work  has  told  more  practically 
on  the  strongholds  of  heathenism  than  all  that  holy  conservatism 
would  have  brought  to  bear  in  a  thousand  years. 

Oh.  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  iM)ured  out  mightily t  Then 
shall  l.he  proplu'cy  of  .hM»l  be  fulfllled.  For  are  we  not  living  in 
the  last  days  of  this  wonderful  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

Sunday,  Feb.  0th.    A  blessed  Sabbath  morning.    My  last  at 
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Bangalore.    After  a  good  day,  1  spend  the  night  at  Major  Orton'a. 
Praise  the  Lord  for  a  good  rest. 

Monday,  7th.  Tlic  word  of  the  Lord  tliis  morning  is,  "  Behold, 
I  set  before  you  an  open  door.'*  Amen.  In  the  afternoon  I  take  a 
drawing  room  meeting  at  Mrs.  Orton*s.  The  Lord  was  with  us, 
and  gave  me  great  liberty  in  speaking. 

Wednesday,  IGth.  I  leave  Dr.  Jewctt's  this  morning  for  Ran- 
goon.   Very  sick,  but  peaceful.     Praise  the  liord. 

Saturday ,  30th.  We  got  in  at  tliret;  in  tint  afti^rnoon.  As  1 
look  I  see  a  boat  nearing  us,  with  three  mcui  in  it  —  Brtithor  llob- 
inson  and  some  others.  Brother  Robinson  takes  me  t4>  his  nice 
home.  I  was  entertained  there  for  several  weeks.  God  bless  him 
and  Sister  Robinson. 

Wednesday,  March  10th.  Leave  Rangoon  to-day  on  the 
steamer  for  Maulmain.  Kindly  received  by  Mr.  Norris  and  Miss 
Barrows,  Baptist  missionaries  Tlohl  my  first  meeting  at  (ho  Bap- 
tist Church  this  evening  at  seven-thirty.  It  is  a  new  thin;;  in  the 
Baptist  Church  for  a  woman  to  sp<iak.  We  had  a  large  company 
out. 

After  Mr.  Norris  had  spoken  to  them,  he  introituced  me.  The 
fjord  helped  me  to  sing  and  talk.  On  Sunday  we  commenced 
meetings  again,  and  went  on  for  a  week.  The  people  came  from 
far  and  near.     The  liOrd  was  with  us  and  blessed  us. 

Friday,  25(h.  Miss  Barrows  and  I  leave  to-night  for  Amherst, 
in  the  boat.  It  is  slow,  but  rather  pleasant  and  C(X)1  going  down 
the  river.  Get  to  Amherst  at  five  a.  m.:  go  ashore  at  six.  A  One, 
large  mission  house,  roomy  and  pleasant  all  about.  Oh,  liOrd,  1 
will  praiso  Thee;  Thou  haist  dealt  so  bountifully  with  me.  How 
beautiful  this  place,  and  the  quiet  is  so  restful. 

Sunday,  37th.  Go  to  the  Burmese  service  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  A  native  minister  preaches.  At  Ove  v.  M.  the  T/ord 
heliM*d  me  to  8p<>ak  to  the  people. 

Wednesday,  30th.  We  leave  this  quiet  place  for  Maulmain. 
We  make  our  last  visit  to  the  grave  of  Mrs.  .ludHoii,  hear  tlu^  sU>ry 
of  her  life,  and  I  breathe  a  prayer  to  the  Father  for  His  Spirit 
more  fully  in  my  own  luuirt,  as  these  words  come  to  me:  **  Let  me 
die  the  d(*ath  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  hers.'* 

March  30th.  Get  to  Maulmain  in  time  fur  a  meeting  for 
women,  and  sptnik  at  night.  Called  to  see  several  of  the  old  Chris- 
tians.   Que  old  man  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Judson.     What  a  ^rand 
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work  this  mission  has  done  for  this  piirt  of  Rurmah.  How  I 
admire  those  grand  hero<*8of  missions  in  the  days  when  it  cost 
more  and  meant  more  than  it  does  now.  Surely,  "  Their  works  do 
follow  them.'*    Amen. 

Rangotm,  British  Burmah,  April  4,  1881.  "Praise  God,  from 
Whom  all  hlessinf^s  (low.**  This  has  been  a  preeioiis  day.  l>«»ar 
Mrs.  Boyd  Sf*nt  her  carriage  for  me,  and  1  went  and  Sfient  a  few 
hours  with  dear  Mrs.  l^Minett  and  Miss  Watson,  Baptist  mission- 
aries.  The  fiOrd  hel|)ed  me  as  I  told  them  of  His  dealings  with 
me,  and  how  He  had  sanctified  my  soul.  The  Ix>rd  gave  light, 
and  when  I  arose  to  go,  dear  Mrs.  Bennett  said,  taking  my  hands 
in  hers,  '*Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  has  been  the  hap- 
piest hour  I  have  spent  for  years,  and  when  I  think  that  the  Jjonl 
has  raised  you  up  and  sent  you  here  to  teach  me  of  these  wonder- 
ful things  of  God,  I  praise  Him.  Now,  I  do  trust  He  will  bless 
you  and  keep  you.'* 

And  then  opening  the  door  of  a  little  closet  near  her,  she 
handed  me  a  donation  to  help  me,  as  she  SAld,  in  God*s  work,  and 
regretted  she  had  no  more  by  her. 

This  gfK)d  woman  of  God  has  given  her  life  to  the  heathen  in 
India.  She  has  been  abundant  in  labors  for  more  than  forty  years. 
And  now  Iiit  eyesight  has  failed  her,  and  also  her  physical  health, 
and  she  is  laid  aside.  And  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  trial,  for  her  life 
has  been  such  an  active  one.  But,  thank  God,  she  is  finding  His 
grace  sufflcient  for  her. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  was  struck  with  was  the  pagoda,  or 
Burmese  temple.  You  can  see  its  dome  for  two  miles  away,  as 
you  look  off,  before  you  get  into  harbor.  The  streets  of  Rangoon 
are  wide  and  rectangular,  like  those  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
shade  trees  over  the  city  are  very  graceful. 

Aftrr  hein;;  iyi  Bnrmah  a  few  days  I  wanted  to  visit  this  great 
temple.  So  I  start<'d,  in  company  with  some  friends,  and  after 
w«ilking  some  distance  from  Brother  Robinson *s  house,  we  came 
to  what  I  suppose  would  he  called  the  park.  There  was  an  ascent 
of  about  seventy-five  feet  up  a  series  of  steps  into  the  pagoda;  a 
gentle  ascent,  not  tiresome.  On  either  side  of  the  way  were  devo- 
tees at  prayers,  or  beggars  waiting  for  their  rice;  or  booths  where 
you  could  buy  false  i>earls,  i ml Uitlon  diamonds,  beads,  packages  of 
gold  leaf,  flowers  and  cakes.  The  trinkets  and  flowers  are  given 
as  offerings  to  Buddha;  the  gold  leaf  was  sold  for  acts  of  piety. 
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Oh,  liciw  horrid  111  is  all  sim'iiuhI  lo  mo.  1  1(m>1x(>(1  a!  tin*  8a«1 
rxprrssioii  on  the  facos  of  Iho  poor  \vom«'n  ih^voltM's,  aiul  lh«»n  1 
thought  that  thry  woiiUl  go  on,  and  live  and  dii\  and  never  know 
that  Jesus  died  that  they  might  live  and  have  life  and  happiness 
in  Him. 

Inside  of  this  park  where  the  pagixla  stands,  are  thousands  of 
gods,  of  all  sizes.  I  thought  I  would  count  them,  and  when  I  got 
up  to  a  hundred  of  those  that  were  not  broken,  T  (piit.  And  then 
to  think  of  the  many,  many  years  that  the  religion  of  Duddha  and 
Brahma  has  gone  on,  and  holds  such  sway  yet.  To  me  this  is 
among  the  incomprehensibles. 

The  Burmese  ladies  walk  about  in  the  street;  their  dress  is 
very  pretty;  a  very  handsome  figured  cloth,  almost  alwa^'S  silk, 
and  Just  wrapped  about  the  waist  and  tucked  in  at  the  side.  They 
do  not  fasten  them  with  pins  and  luKiks  and  buttons,  as  we  do,  and 
yet  tliey  look  very  n<*at. 

You  never  sec  a  Burmese  woman  with  her  hair  uncombed: 
hut  Miey  use  no  luiirpins;  li<»w  tliey  )miI  it  up  I  «lon't  know;  but  it 
is  as  straight,  every  hair,  as  it  can  be.  It  is  done  like  the  Chinese 
women  do  their  hair. 

They  are  very  shrewd  business  women.  T  saw  them  unload- 
ing wood  and  marketing,  just  like  men;  and  in  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness 3'ou  will  see  Burmese  women  sharp  and  active. 

I  was  so  amused  to  see  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  carix^nU'rs. 
1  watched  thi^m  one  day  as  they  were  building  a  house,  and  there 
would  be  a  half-dozen  men,  and  they  would  be  sitting  down  using 
their  planes,  holding  the  board  with  their  toes.  They  have  some 
very  large  and  fine  buildings  there. 

Their  funerals  are  something  like  the  Hindoos*.  A  big  man 
had  died;  I  heard  a  great  sound  of  music,  such  as  they  have  there; 
I  can't  describe  it;  it  couldn't  be  described  by  music  that  we  hear 
here;  tin-pans  and  tambourines,  and  something  like  the  noise  that 
a  stove  pipe,  or  something  of  that  kind  would  make.  Oh,  it  was 
a  Jingle.  Mrs.  llobinson* called  me  to  look  out  at  it;  it  was  on  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  and  it  was  a  large  funeral.  Dozens  of 
men  would  go  before  the  hearse  and  lay  down  cloth;  the  hearse 
would  drive  ov(;r  this  cloth;  and  so  they  went  on,  the  music  fol- 
lowing this  procession. 

When  a  poor  coolie  man  di"S  thry  carry  him  around  till  he 
becomes  so  offensive  that  I  was  told  somiitimes  tin;  authoriti(*8 
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have  to  itilc^rfrn*.  Thoy  give  them  all  the  chance  they  can  to 
come  to.  But,  ixxjr  things!  thvy  are  dead,  three  times  dead; 
plucked  up  b}'  the  roots. 

Brother  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  has  done 
a  good  work  in  Burmah,  and  his  influence  has  been  felt.  He  was 
much  thought  of  by  all  the  other  denominations. 

i  was  given  a  sketch  of  the  iiurmese  religion.  One  of  the 
strong  |)oints  in  their  religion  is  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. 
(Juadama  was  the  last  great  man  born.  He  was  born  six  hundred 
and  twcnt}'-five  years  before  Christ,  and  lived  in  this  world  about 
eighty  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Thokedaucarch,  king  of  Burmah. 
He  had  previously  lived  in  four  hundred  million  worlds,  and  had 
psussed  tlirough  innumerable  conditions  of  each.  He  had  been 
almost  every  son  of  worm,  fly,  fowl,*flsh  or  animal,  and  almost 
i>v(>ry  grade  of  human  life.  At  h'Ugth  he  was  born,  son  of  liie 
above-named  king. 

The  moment  he  was  born  he  jumped  upon  his  feet,  and  spread- 
ing out  his  arms,  exclaimed.  "  Now  I  am  the  noblest  of  men.  This 
Is  the  hist  time  1  shall  ever  be  born.** 

His  ears  were  so  beautifully  long  they  hung  on  his  shoulders. 
His  height  was  nine  cubits.  When  grown  up,  his  hands  reachetl 
to  liis  knees;  his  Ungers  were  of  equal  length,  and  with  his  Uingue 
he  could  touch  the  end  of  his  nose  I 

The  only  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  are  the  laws  and  say- 
ings of  Quadama. 

When  this  was  told  me,  and  explained  in  points  that  I  could 
not  pretend  to  give,  it  seemed  incredible;  and  yet,  when  one  is 
there,  and  mingles  much  with  the  people,  one  can  see  how  tena- 
ciously they  hold  to  Just  that  superstitious  belief.  Oh,  how  dark- 
ness hsis  covered  the  land,  and  gross  darkness  the  people. 

Among  other  inhTests  in  Burmah  I  had  htiped  to  distribute 
about  eleven  Bibles  among  those  who  wanted  them.  I  knew  Ood 
would  blf>ss  His  own  Word.  But  when  I  got  to  Calcutta,  where  I 
ho|M»d  to  l>e  able  Ui  get  tlu*  Bibles,  as  I  could  not  get  them  at  Bur- 
mah, I  found  that  Bibles  in  the  Burmese  language  were  very  large, 
and  very  expensive;  so  that  I  was  only  able  to  send  one,  to  a  very 
interesting  case,  a  Burmese  man,  with  whom  I  think  the  Spirit  of 
the  liord  was  working,  and  he  was  very  anxious  for  a  Bible. 

Howmueh  goml  anyone  with  a  missionary  spirit  could  do  here 
in  Burmali,  nr  India,  and  especially  if  he  or  she  had  an  aptness  in 
acquiring  tlie  language. 
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1  hud  wittluHl  llial  my  uwii  daiigliu*r  woiiUi  hiive  bucIi  adenire 
U>  dosomelhing  for  lirr  rdlowinni.  I  luivo  prii^'cul  utid  asked  ili«* 
iiurd  to  thus  iiicliuu  her  heart,  if  He  would  have  her.  I  have  edu- 
cated her,  and  done  all  I  could,  as  far  as  I  was  ahle,  to  prepare  her 
for  a  useful  life;  and  now  I  leave  it  with  her  and  her  Qod.  He 
knows  my  heart.  I  long  to  have  her  do  what  I  know  she  could  do 
if  she  was  only  fully  consecrated  to  Qod.  I  would  not  have  her 
come  to  this  country  without  a  full  and  entire  consecration.  And 
in  her  own  land  i  fear  she  will  do  but  little  without  it,  like  so 
many  others.  AVhen  I  think  of  wliatOod  has  done  for  me,  and 
how  He  has  led  me  since  I  gave  myself  fully  to  Him,  I  am  encour- 
aged to  praise  Him  for  all  that  has  passed,  and  trust  Him  to  guide 
my  child  that  she  may  work  for  Him.     Amen. 

At  eight  o'clock  one  night  I  held  a  meeting  in  the  Methodist 
Church  for  colored  mcMi  esiiecially,  as  there  are  a  uuiuImt  in  Bur- 
mah,  and  Uev.  Mr.  liobinstin,  who  is  pastor  of  the  MetluMtist 
Church,  was  very  much  interested  in  these  men.  Several  of  them 
had  families;  and  he  had  Irietl  U>  get  Micni  to  eoiue  lo  ciiureh. 

Being  an  American,  he  seemed  to  sympathi'/e  with  them,  and 
to  know  how  they  felt  in  that  country  where  customs  are  so  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are  in  the  United  States.  So  he  said  while  I 
was  there  he  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  call  them  together  and 
have  mo  talk  to  them,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  do. 

There  was  a  nice  company  of  these  men  gathered;  some  were 
from  the  West  Indies,  some  from  tlie  west  coubt  of  Africa,  and 
some  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  One  man  from 
the  West  Indies  had  been  in  Burmah  for  twenty  years. 

They  were  all  men  of  average  intelligence,  clean,  well-dressed, 
and  sober;  there  were  but  three  men  in  the  company  who  acted  a 
little  as  though  they  were  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink;  one 
of  these  was  from  Boston,  and  his  name  was  John  Gibbs.  He  had 
been  in  Burmah  sixteen  years;  another  was  a  Mr.  Jordan,  a  man 
of  good  position,  a  stevedore;  he  had  been  here  sixU'en  ytuirs,  also; 
and  anotluT,  a  fine  looking  young  man  from  Baltimore,  by  the 
name  of  Jenkins. 

There  were  about  twenty  of  these  men  in  all.  They  sang, 
Just  like  colored  |N;ople  can  sing.  1  Si)oke  to  them  from  the  fifty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  I  dwelt  mostly  on  the  words,  "  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  ways,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts.** 
The  Ixird  helped  me,  and  His  Si>irlt  was  present. 
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I  askt^cl  iH^foFH  I  began  who  amongst  ilicm  was  converted. 
Only  one  man  answered;  he  was  a  grand,  old  man.  He  had  walked 
in  the  light  of  full  salvation,  and  followed  the  sea,  for  fifteen 
years. 

After  I  had  got  through  speaking  I  asked  him  to  pray;  he  did; 
and  how  the  Lord  holped  him!  Ho  said  he  had  been  In  Burmah 
twetity-dvo  years.  His  son  was  with  him;  a  nice  young  lad;  may 
God  save  him!  When  the  prayer  was  over,  I  said,  "  Is  there  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  sing?  ** 

"Yes/*  said  one  young  man,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  who  had  boon  hero  only  three  days,  "Sing  such  a  number.*' 

I  found  it;  it  was,  **  Stand  up  for  Jesus,  Christians,  stand." 
As  soon  :is  it  wtis  announced  they  all  seemed  to  know  it,  and  they 
sang  it  well.  After  they  were  seated  I  talked  to  them  a  while.  1 
said,  "  Now,  who  of  you  would  like  to  have  us  pray  for  you?  Hold 
up  your  hand." 

And  8i.x  or  sevan  said,  *'  Pray  for  me.*'  Then  Brother  Robin- 
son, the  pastor  of  the  church,  spoke  to  them.  Then  after  another 
season  of  prayer,  I  said,  "AVhat  shall  we  sing  to  close?'*  when 
young  Gibbs,  from  Boston,  said,  "Please  sing  'God  our  help  in 
ages  past."' 

Ill*  .starl-eil  it,  and  they  sauf^  it  as  if  tliey  kit(»w  how.  Oh,  it 
was  good,  iluw  1  have  prayed  that  God  would  get  glory  out  of 
this  meeting  to  Himself,  and  save  those  men.     Amen. 

In  Uilking  I  told  them  I  belleveil  that  God  meant  they  should 
live  in  a  lieathen  land  as  Christians,  and  as  colored  men  they 
should  show  the  heathen  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  that 
their  God,  whom  they  are  taught  to  believe,  is  able  to  save  them 
out  here,  as  well  as  at  home. 

We  arranged  to  have  them  come  together  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing for  a  little  ion  meeting.  May  Goil  help  us.  Would  to  God 
that  He  would  anoint  some  one  who  would  work  his  way  to  this 
land,  rather  than  not  to  come  at  all,  and  see  after  the  flock  here 
that  stray  and  wonder  and  have  no  shepherd.  I  saw  this  need  in 
Liverpool,  England;  and  also  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta 

These  were  colored  men;  my  own  people.  Some  of  them  had 
left  good.  Christian  homes,  and  started  out  Christians  themselves. 
But  lliey  ^(>t  inU)  these  iNirUM,  and  there  are  no  colored  churehes  or 
missions  to  go  to,  and  they  feel  lonely,  and  of  tor  give  up  all  lio|>e 
in  Christ. 
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How  my  heart  has  ached  for  them.  How.  I  wish  that  my 
people  111  America  miglit  feel  that  they  had  a  mission  in  this, 
iuokiug  after  tk«6opoor  meu  that  hrave  tlie  stormy  sea.  1  wish 
they  could  think  and  (enX  about  it,  and  put  thi^ir  thoughts  and  foel- 

lugs  in  action,  as  the  white  people  do;  for  in  every  [lort  there  is  work 
done  among  white  sailors;  and  if  any  men  deserve  to  be  looked 
after,  and  comfortc>d,  and  heli)ed,  and  cheered,  it  is  these  brava 
men,  white  and  black. 

I  hardly  ever  ht^ir  the  wind  blow  at  night  that  my  heart  does 
not  breathe  a  prayer  to  Qod  for  sailors.  How  many  young  men, 
and  old  ones,  too,  leave  their  homes  converted,  and  many  times  get 
through  the  voyage  all  right;  but  they  have  no  place  to  go  to  but 
these  sailors'  boarding  houses,  and  they  are  thrown  in  with  all 
sorts  of  sin  and  wickedness,  and  they  Anally  drop  into  those  ways. 

How  my  heart  has  ached  for  them  as  I  have  seen  them  in  lion- 
don  and  TiiveriKiol;  they  could  go  to  church  and  be  better  treated 
there  than  in  the  wh I t4i  churches  at  home;  but  tlie  old  feeling  of 
prejudice  follows  them,  and  they  si^ldom  vt^nturo  to  church.  If 
Ihere  were  a  church  or  place  of  worship  where  the}'  knew  their  own 
people  were  assembled,  they  would  fei>I  free  to  go,  I  tliin»w.  That 
is  why  I  think  our  ministers  at  home  should  take  this  into  consid- 
eration. 

A  good  many  of  our  American  men,  when  they  get  to  England, 
or  India,  or  Burmah,  or  any  other  country,  if  they  stay,  feel  they 
must  get  a  wife,  of  whatever  place  they  are  in;  if  in  England,  an 
English  wife;  if  in  Burmah,  a  Burmese  wife,  and  so  on;  and,  in  so 
many  of  these  instances,  when  these  sailors  do  marry,  whether  it 
is  a  white  woman  in  England,  or  whether  in  Burmah,  or  anywhere 
else,  it  is  generally  somebody  that  likes  whisky;  and  that  is  the 
sad  part  of  it. 

in  Burmah  it  seemed  that  these  men  were  better  off  than  the 
most  that  one  meets  on  foreign  shores;  some  of  them  were  engineers 
on  railways,  some  conductors,  s<»me  in  goverunifnt  service,  and 
they  all  had  gtNMl  |M>sitionN,  and  made  mouthy.  Sonus  of  them  l.ad 
nice  families  of  children;  but  their  wives  didn*t  go  to  church,  and 
their  children  didn't  go  to  Sabbath  School;  so  they  generally  were 
1^  hindrance  to  their  husbands,  instead  of  a  help,  in  that  respect. 

One  has  no  idea  of  what  these  things  mean,  unless  they  Si'c 
Just  where  they  can  see  and  know  it. 

The  Lord  blessed  me  very  greatly  in  Burmah.    The  Baptists 
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were  very  kind,  and  I  held  meetings  in  iiieir  several  churches.  At 
one  church,  where  a  Mr.  Norris  was  pastor,  we  had  a  week*8  ser- 
vices, :ind  the  Ijord  gave  us  great  blessing  in  the  work.  Tlie  Bap- 
tist missionaries  in  Burmah  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  grand 
work.  I  stayed  at  the  Mission  House,  witli  a  Miss  Barrows.  It 
was  tiiere  i  lieard  more  of  the  great  Dr.  Judson,  and  Dr.  Cnrv, 
those  noble  pioneer  missionaries,  tlian  1  had  ever  known  befort*.  I 
was  sitting  by  Mrs.  Judsou*s  grave,  and  looking  upon  it,  as  Miss 
BaVrows  told  me  some  of  the  story  of  her  life,  and,  for  a  relic,  1 
took  a  very  smooth  pebble  that  lay  on  the  head  of  that  noble 
woman's  grave.  And  1  thought  of  th»  blessed  Word,  "He  that 
gof^th  forth  weeping  and  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
return  again,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.** 

Wednesday,  April  6th.  We  leave  to-day  by  steamer,  for  Cal- 
cutta. 

Monday,  April  11th.  Arrive  at  Calcutta.  Thank  God.  Dr. 
Thoburn  and  Dr.  Stone  come  oft  for  us.  Get  home  and  have  a 
little  rest,  for  which  we  are  very  grateful.  T  shall  never  forget 
the  Christian  kindness  of  this  blessed  man  of  God.  I  spent  so 
many  pleasant  days  in  his  comfortable  home.  What  a  blessing 
God  hn.s  made  him  to  the  church,  and  to  tht*  thousands  all  over 
India,  and  In  llie  United  States  as  well. 

To-night  at  si.x,  I  spoke  to  the  baubaus.  In  the  public  square. 
Goil,  I  believe,  blessiul  His  Word.  We  had  an  aft4*r  mi*eting,  and 
several  Knglish  soldiers  came  forward  and  sought  the  l^ord. 

It  is  wonderful  to  hear  Dr.  Thoburn  pn*ach  a  sc*rmon  in 
English,  and  turn  right  away  without  saying  so,  and  preach  the 
same  sermon,  word  for  word,  with  energy  and  power,  in  three 
other  ditferent  languages,  according  to  the  company  gathered  — 
HindusUinee,  Bengalee,  and  Maratee — preaching  the  wonderful 
story  of  Jesus  to  the  grrat  multitudes  that  gather.   God  bless  him. 

Sunday,  17th.  Kaster  Sunday.  Somehow  I  always  have  a 
peculiar  love  for  this  day.  It  is  the  Chrlstian*s  victory  day.  For, 
if  Christ  hi  not  risen,  then  have  the  |)eop1e  heard  in  vain,  and  oui 
preaching  is  vain.     But,  glory  to  God,  He  is  risen. 

**  The  rising  God  forsakes  the  tomb; 
In  vain  the  tomb  forbids  II im  rise; 
Cherubic  legions  guard  Him  home. 
And  sliout  Him  welcome  to  Ihi*  skies." 
Hallelujah  1 
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Wednesday,  30th.  I  go  with  Dr.  Stone  to  Hastings.  A  good 
temp4*rauce  meeting.  Tlicn  with  Dr.  Tliobiirn  and  some  otlu'rs, 
breakfast  with  Miss  Hood,  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School. 
How  very  kind  they  have  all  been  to  me.    Qod  bless  them. 

Friday,  23nd.  Mrs.  Meyers  and  I  go  to  do  a  little  shopping.  I 
need  some  things,  as  I  am  getting  ready  to  leave  for  Rnglund,  and 
how  wonderfully  OikI  has  £uppli(*d  my  t(»miK)ral  needs. 

Sunday,  May  8th.  My  last  Sunday  in  Oalcuttji.  In  (he  morn- 
fug  i  speak  at  Dr.  Tli(>l)urn*s  (/hurch,  and  at  night  in  ('ursihrH 
Theatre.  This  was  my  first  time  in  a  theatre,  but  (lod  1iel|M*d  me 
to  speak  for  Him  that  night,  and  I  trust  good  was  done. 

Saturday,  May  31st.     Leave  at  half-past  five  for  the  steamer. 

Sunday,  23nd.    We  are  out  on  the  ocean  and  all  sick. 

Wednesday,  June  15th.  We  enter  the  English  channel  this 
morning;  not  too  hot  and  not  too  cold. 

Thursday,  lOth,  1881.  Praise  QikI,  we  arrive  all  safe.  QimI 
has  answered  prayer  for  the  sick  child  that  was  on  board,  so  it  Is 
bett4^r.  My  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stavely,  meet  me  at  the 
landing  and  give  me  a  hearty  welcome.    Amen. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

« 

APRICA  —  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  VOYAGE  — MONROVIA— PIB8T  FOURTH 
OP  JULY  TIIKRR  —  A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  —  CAPE  PALMAS  — 
BA88A — TEMPERANCE  WORK  —  THOMAS  ANDERSON. 

i  arrived  in  Monrovia  on  the  18th  of  January,  1882.  I  left 
LIvirrpool  on  Ihe  3l8t  of  December,  1881.  On  the  7th  of  January, 
1882, 1  arrived  ut  Madeira;  spent  a  few  hours  with  Mr.  Wm.  G. 
Smart,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  is  a  mission- 
ary (o  the  sailors.  He  came  on  board  our  steamer.  I  was  intro- 
duced, and,  after  he  had  had  some  conversation  with  the  sailors, 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  ashore.  I  told  him  I  would,  and 
when  he  wiis  ready  he  called  for  his  boat,  and  away  we  went. 

We  had  a  little  stroll  through  the  very  primitive  old  U»wu,  to 
the  iKHttofllce,  then  to  Mr.  Smart *s  houst*.  He  showed  me  some 
repairing  they  had  already  done,  and  a  large  place  was  then  under 
repair  for  A  school  and  sjiilors'  reading  nnim.  Formerly  it  had 
been  a  store-house  for  spirits.  When  he  told  me  of  the  change  1 
was  glad;  and  sang  as  I  stood  in  the  street,  "t^iseGod,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow.*' 

Then  W(>  went  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Smart  was  ill  in  bed;  but, 
oh«  such  a  sweet,  earnest,  out-and-out  Christian,  one  don't  often 
merl  ill  a  fon>i^n  land.  I  spent  three  hours  with  them,  and  had 
an  (  h'gsint  diiini>r,  and  sang  and  prayed. 

Madeira  is  almost  all  Iloman  Catholic.  The  window  of  the 
prit-si's  house  looks  right  into  Mr.  Smart's  sitting  room.  His  win- 
dows are  often  hoisti*d  mornings  and  evenint^s  when  they  have 
family  worship,  and  they  say  the  priost  is  not  bigoted,  and  they 
ol't on  see  him  listening  to  the  songs  and  prayers.  May  the  Lord 
mightily  awaken  him!     yVmen! 

yVbout  eight  o'clock  the  boat  took  me  to  the  steamer  again, 
ar^'  1  was  much  refreshed  and  encouraged  on  my  way. 
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On  Monday,  New  Year's  Day,  we  wen*  at  Grand  Canary.  A 
very  prelty  looking  place  from  the  ship.  Here  we  got  vegetables. 
This  is  llie  home  of  all  the  canaries  in  the  world,  1  am  told. 

The  captain  ani^  some  or  the  officers  and  passengers  went 
ashore.  It  was  a  magnificent,  moonlight  night.  The  captain 
asked  me  to  Join  the  party,  but  I  declined;  I  quite  preferred  quiel 
and  the  lovely  moonlight.  After  a  few  hours  the  whistle  hlt*w, 
the  anchor  lifted,  and  we  were  otf.  Oh,  this  narrow  hunk,  anil 
this  tireadful  nillingi     I  shall  he  so  glad  when  I  am  through. 

The  next  st4)p  is  at  Bierra  Leone.  And  now  three  days  t4>  Mon- 
rovia. This  is  a  very  busy  looking  place.  A  great  many  come  on 
board  to  get  work.  They  are  called  coolies.  Some  of  them  o|>ened 
my  trunks  and  helped  themselves.  There  was  a  white  Wesleyan 
minister  that  came  on  board  who  was  very  kind,  and  as  we  were 
there  for  a  day,  1  would  like  to  have  gone  ashore.  I  asked  him 
about  the  prosi>crity  of  the  work  and  the  churches.  He  didn't 
3i*em  to  speak  very  favorably.  He  said  that  the  colored  misshm- 
aries  were  not  men  that  couhl  he  de|M»nd(Hl  uihmi  to  atlvance  and 
develop  the  work  as  one  might  suppose. 

At  this  I  felt  quite  indignant,  and  thought  it  was  because  he 
was  a  white  man,  and  simply  said  that  about  colored  men.  But 
after  I  had  been  there  awhile,  and  got  to  understand  things  better, 
I  quite  agreed  with  what  the  missionary  told  me  on  my  first  arrival 
on  those  shores. 

The  captain  and  purser  were  very  kind.  They  wore  greatly 
annoyed  to  think  that  my  trunks  had  been  interfered  with.  They 
slopp4'd  at  Sierra  Leone  to  take  on  coal.  My  largest  trunk  was 
down  in  the  hold,  where  all  the  large  trunks  were,  and  these 
coolies  were  loading  coal  all  day,  and  so  were  down  in  the  hold  a 
g(KMl  deal,  where  the  trunks  were. 

The  first  I  knew  of  it  was,  I  was  up  on  deck,  and  as  I  went  to 
l(Mik  over  tm  the  lower  deck,  just  at  the  side  of  the  ship,  where  the 
8te|)S  go  d  >wn.  f  saw  one  of  theolllcers  have  a  pair  of  sliofs  in  his 
hand,  and  I  tliought  they  hM»ked  like  my  slioeH;  but  I  Knew  my 
shoes  were  in  the  trunk.  Then  I  thought  somebody  had  come  on 
to  sell  things,  as  they  did.  All  at  once  I  heard  a  great  outcry  of 
"Thief,  thief,  thief  I"  And  then  I  saw  them  bringing  a  man 
along  from  aft;  a  nice  looking  fellow,  tall  and  clean  looking;  and 
he  was  declaring  to  all  that  was  above  and  below  that  he  had  not 
touchtid  anything,  and  that  he  was  not  the  thief. 
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I  f3lt  SO  uHcl  for  him.  The  head  man  had  hold  of  him,  declar- 
ing h(*  did  have  the  things,  and  he  declaring  he  did  not.  Then  I 
thought  the  head  man,  being  a  black  man,  too,  was  very  hard. 
Rut  he  let  him  go,  and  the  storm  was  lulled  for  awhile.  Just  then 
some  one  said  In  a  low  tone,  *'  Jjook  under  his  shirt.**  So  the  head 
m:in  jum|MHl  at  him  and  lifted  his  shirt  (which  was  outside  his 
panUs),  and  thons  if  that  fellow  didn*t  have  twelve  yards  of  flannel 
wrap|N*d  ail  alMUit  hi.s  l)ody! 

Then  f  said  to  the  man  below,  "  Maybe  those  arc  my  shoes.** 
••  You  had  bctU»r  come  down,**  he  said,  "and  see.*' 
So  I  did;  I  put  my  foot  in  the  shoe,  and  sure  enough,  it  was 
my  shoe. 

"Tliere,**  I  said,  **  my  Ininlc  has  been  opened.** 
So  I  had  them  bring  it  up;  the  catch  In  the  loclc  had  been 
l)r«)ken,  then  it  had  been  flllcd  up  with  pitch,  so  it  would  stick:  it 
looked  as  though  it  had  not  been  touched:  but  there  they  set  it  on 
the  deck,  and  all  stood  around  while  I  went  down  into  it.  The 
tray  had  been  carefully  lifted  out,  and  Just  what  they  wanted  had 
been  picked  out,  and  they  were  gone.  Some  of  the  things  I  got. 
Others,  and  among  them  some  very  choice  ones,  I  never  got.  But 
the  Tjord  kept  my  heart  very  quiet;  the  captain  and  officers  looked 
l>erfectly  astounded  bi'causc  I  didn*t  rave.  The  captain  said 
to  me: 

**Mrs.  Smith,  I  don*t  see  how  you  do  keep  your  temper.*' 
'*  Well,**  f  said,  "CapUiin,  T  am  sorry  to  lose  the  things,  and  if 
losing  my  temper  and  getting  in  a  rage  would  bring  them  back, 
you  would  see  me  cut  a  shine.** 

"Well,**  he  said,  "I  don*t  understand  it,  Mrs.  Smith;  it  is 
too  bad.** 

They  did  everything  they  could  for  me,  and  wanted  me  to  go 
ahsore  and  give  my  affidavit  against  the  man.  Hut  they  had 
nnouKh.  biM;ause  there  was  another  pa.ssenger  whose  trunk  had 
l>een  oprned,  where  the  ffannel.  and  soap,  and  quinine,  and  all 
those  things  had  been  takrn  out;  so  f  thought  I  got  <m  very  well, 
and  f  told  him  that  1  won  kin*  t  go. 

Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  18th.     Monrovia.     We  are  in  the 

harlxir.     Thi'  bi'autifnl  palm  trees  in  sight.     We  are  anchored. 

Breakfast  at  nine.     And  now  here  is  Miss  Sliarp.    Qlad  to  see  her. 

We  are  soon  off  for  the  shore.     The  tide  is  very  high,  and 

crossing  the  bar,  just  before  we  get  inside,  1  sing  the  Doxology 
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and  the  rosi  join  in  Iho  chorus.  Five  miniiU's  more  nnd  the 
kruomen,  Ixiing  ailraoUHl  by  our  singing  iind  nolimyingalUMition, 
Icfc  a  great  wavo  brcalc  over  us  and  we  were  wet  through.  1  was 
glad  we  sang  before  we  got  wet,  for  not  one  of  us  sang  afterward! 

There  was  one  white  man  In  our  boat,  a  German,  a  Mr.  Amyre, 
and  Miss  Sharp  and  myself.  I  went  to  hor  liouse  at  the  Seminary 
and  stayed  three  weeks  and  three  days.  Then  the  Lord  led  me 
forth.     Amen. 

My  first  Sabbath  I  was  asked  by  the  psistor  of  the  Metliotltst 
Church,  Rev.  Charles  Pitman,  to  take  the  service.  T  did  so,  and 
spoke  to  a  crowded  house,  and  the  Lord  wonderfully  helped  me; 
and  the  following  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  I 
was  asked  to  continue,  and  did  so,  and  some,  I  trust,  were  saved. 

Friday,  Jan.  20th.  I  took  my  first  boat  ride,  up  the  St.  Paul 
river  to  the  Muehlenberg  Mission,  Rev.  David  Day,  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.     1  had  a  delightful  time  at  Brother  Day's. 

Sunday,  22d.  Communion.  T  speak  three  times,  to  all  that 
can  bi'  packed  in  the  little  chaiM>l.  The  aftiTn<H>n  was  for  the 
children,  as  they  liad  been  crowded  out  in  the  morning,  but  the 
big  folks  crowded  in  after  the  children  were  seated.  So  we  had  a 
good  time.     Praise  the  Lord. 

Monday,  23d.  I  leave  for  New  Georgia,  Rev.  Mr.  Hargrave*s 
appointment.     I  speak  in  the  Baptist  Church  to  a  large  company. 

Tuesday,  2llli.  i  leave  this  morning  for  Monrovia.  (<o  to  Or. 
Stanford's  for  dinner.    Call  and  see  Dr.  Garnet  in  the  evening. 

Friday,  27th.  Call  to  see  President  Payne.  And  on  Monday 
I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  I  was  taken  down  Tuesday 
night  with  fever,  and  it  was  ten  days  before  I  was  able  to  go  out 
again.     On  Monday  night,  the  30th,  Mr.  Payne  died. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7th.  I  leave  Miss  Sharp's,  and  am  invited  to 
Mrs.  Payne's,  a  home  I  feel  God  Himself  has  given  me.  Oh,  how 
I  do  praise  Iliml     I  am  comforUible,  and  have  every  care. 

My  first  '*  Fourth  of  July  "  in  Monrovia,  Africa,  must  not  pass 
without  a  bri(>f  notice,  only  they  c<tlebrate  the  28tli  instead  of  the 
Ith,  as  we  do  in  America.  A  tirade  was  given  on  that  day  by  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  W.  Johnson,  against  the  churches.     He  said: 

'*  Liberia  should  be  independent  In  her  religions  as  well  as  in 
her  politics.  But  what  does  the  foreign  church  bring  us?  They 
don't  come  with  the  pure  Word  of  God.  They  come  with  some 
old  traditions  about  the  wjckedness  of  Nimrod,  and  other  old 
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customs  handed  down  by  the  Jews,  who  relegate  to  hell  everybody 
but  themselves.  They  come  with  some  old  pro-slavery  traditions 
that  assign  all  negroes  to  inferiority  and  eternal  perdition.  They 
come  with  all  kinds  of '  isms,*  and  'schisms,'  and  doctrines,  and 
disputes,  and  conti*ntions,  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years* 
standing:  contentions  that  have  caused  rivers  of  blood  to  be  poured 
out  on  the  earth;  contentions  and  doctrines  which  not  only  the 
people  of  Liberia  do  not  understand,  but  which  have  never  been 
undcrsUKMl  by  those  who  bring  them  to  us.  You  ma}'  Im^  sure 
that  any  religion  that  teaches  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  never 
came  from  heaven.** 

This  was  the  first  big  speech  that  I  had  hoard,  and  I  was 
astonished  Ix^yond  measure.  The  church  was  filled  with  the  best 
people  of  the  cnpitnl  and  of  the  republic,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

This  addn*ss  was  r<*ceived  with  enthusiasm  and  delight.  An<l 
yet  every  on«*  of  them  knew  that  no  such  religion  had  ever  been 
taught  in  Liberia.  But  these  arc  some  of  the  things  you  meet  on 
3'our  first  arrival.  I  think  I  discovered  a  change  before  I  left,  and 
trust  it  is  still  growing  better. 

While  here,  I  saw  a  great  need  among  the  native  boys  that 
lived  in  fiiberian  families.  Some  of  them  go  to  Sunday  School, 
but  many,  like  in  this  country,  did  not  go  at  all.  I  thought  if  1  had 
a  place  of  my  own  [  might  do  something  for  them.  I  saw  how 
they  could  be  gathered  in  for  an  hour  or  two  after  the  regular 
Sabbath  School  was  over.  \  thought  they  might  be  helped  a  little. 
They  would  gather  together  and  go  in  numbers  to  walk  about  as 
they  would  say,  or  go  to  Krootown,  where  they  would  not  be  any 
better  for  so  doing.     1  saw  this.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath. 

I  thought  if  I  had  the  money  I  might  get  some  place.  There 
were  no  houses  to  let  there  as  here.  There  was  an  old  seminary 
building  anil  it  was  much  out  of  n^pair,  but  still  tlirre  wen;  sev- 
eral r(M)ms  in  it  that  could  be  used  if  they  could  be  cleaned. 
There  was  u  large  garden  that  was  all  grown  up  with  weeds. 

All  this  would  take  money  to  clear  up.  I  did  not  have  it;  so 
I  began  to  pray  the  LonI  to  put  it  In  the  heart  of  some  of  my 
friends  at  home  to  send  me  money.  1  had  been  amiind  in  Americn 
14)  S(i  miuiy  eump  in(M*l.iii«;s  tind  In  different  e.hurrht's,  :intl  no  many 
dilfenM'.l  parts  of  (he  conntry,  east,  west,  north  and  sotith,  and 
everylMi  ly  soemrd  Co  know  Amanda  Smith,  so  many  had  Inlpi'd 
mr  often,  while  there,  and  they  would  remember  me  now  In  Africa, 
and  so  help  me. 
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.  Ui)  to  this  timo  no  one  had  sent  mc  any  money  from  home, 
but  Q(mI  wanted  to  teach  mc  a  lesson  that  1  must  needs  learn,  sii 
bow  on  good  faith  I  began  to  pray  as  T  had  always  done,  for  I  never 
tell  people  my  need;  I  always  make  my  needs  known  directly  to 
Qod.  I  prayed  the  Ix)rd  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  my 
friends.  I  would  think  of  one  in  New  York,  tlum  another  in 
Philadelpliia,  another  in  Boston,  another  in  Ohio,  and  so  I  prayed 
thf^  T/>rd  woulfl  inlluencethe  ht>artsof  tlu*84^  toseiid  me  the  nei^liMl 
money  for  tliis  work. 

Week  after  week  passed  on  and  no  money  came.  I  still  prayed 
on;  I  knew  in  so  many  hundreds  of  necessities  where  God  had 
heard  my  prayer  for  te mitral  things.  I  told  him  He  knew  I  was 
not  asking  for  myself,  I  had  a  comfortable  home  with  dear  Sister 
Patsey  Payne,  of  precious  memory. 

While  in  her  liome  I  was  well  nurstnl  and  cantd  for  when  I 
was  sick  with  fever.  My  own  mother  and  sister  and  brotherc«Mild 
not  have  been  kinder  Ui  me  than  BlstiT  PayniMind  herdauKhbT 
MiK.s01avender,  anil  iier  dear  br«»tlirr,  it.  Y.  Paym*.  I  r<M*|  ti»  say 
as  one  of  old:  "  Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,**  if  I  ever  forget  the  loving 
kindness  shown  to  me  in  their  home  while  in  Monrovia.  But  for 
the  care  I  had  while  passing  through  the  fever  T  believe  I  should 
have  been  dead  and  in  my  grave  to-day.  How  dear  Miss  G. 
watched  over  me  and  nursed  me.  I  saw  she  was  worn  and  weary 
and  T  got  a  friend  to  come  in  and  stay  with  me  one  night.  AVhcn 
T  told  Miss  C,  sh(r  said: 

"  No,  auntie  (for  tliey  all  called  mo  Auntie  Smith),  I  would 
rather  watch  myself;  I  will  not  sleep,  though  I  know  you  have 
some  one  with  you.'* 

She  was  a  splendid  nurse  One  might  have  thought  she  had 
been  trained  inS4>ni(*  Am«*rtean  inslilution;  but  I  insisUfd  on  having 
tills  iM'rson  coiiM*  in,  so  kIh*  eamt>  in.  It  was  not  long  till  the  |HN>r 
tiling  fi^ll  itsle«>p.  I  was  nervous  and  reRtlesK,  si»  asked  her  for 
Honietliing,  and  dear  Miss  C  came  and  handed  what  1  wanted,  and 
said  Mrs.  T.  Is  asleep. 

She  did  not  go  out  of  my  rfX)m  2ill  night,  so  after  that  I  said, 
**  Well,  if  you  are  not  going  to  lie  down  there  is  no  use  in  my  hav- 
ing Mrs.  T.  come  in.'* 

She  was  delighted,  and  said  T  told  you  not  to  do  it.  I  thank 
God  because  of  good  and  proper  care.    Thougli  my  attacks  of  fever 
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were  severe  they  did  not  keep  me  down  long,  Iwo  weeks  would  bo 
the  longest.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  would  be  at  my  work  holding 
meetings,  and  out  at  night,  which  is  not  the  wisest  and  best  thing 
for  a  new-comer  going  through  acclimating  fever. 

Again  to  my  subject.  I  still  prayed  for  the  money,  then 
waited,  weeks  went  on,  steamers  came  and  went,  letters  came,  but 
no  money.  Saibbath  iift«*r  Sabbath  passed  on;  there  were  these 
native  boys  I  wanted  to  help,  and  still  it  did  not  come,  so  one  day 
I  went  to  the  Tiord  and  asked  Him  what  it  meant,  that  He  knew 
what  1  wanted  to  do  for  these  poor  native  boys,  and  He  seemed  to 
say  to  me: 

'*  You  are  not  trusting  in  Me,  you  are  trusting  in  America; 
you  art'  looking  to  America  for  help  more  than  to  Me.*' 

1  saw  it  In  a  moment.  Yes,  it  was  true,  I  really  was  leaning 
on  America. 

**  Lord,**  I  said  "forgive  me  and  help  me  to  give  up  every 
hope  in  America  and  trust  in  Thee  the  living  Qod;  '*  and  I  let  go 
and  rose:,  praising  the  Ijord  for  showing  me  my  mistake. 

About  two  weeks  after  this  a  letter  from  my  good  and  very 
faithful  friend,  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis,  of  Ireland,  whom  Qod  hath 
raisiMl  up  to  hrlp  me  as  surely  as  He  ever  raised  up  a  prophet  in 
Isniel.  Oh,  what  that  Christian  lady  did  for  me  while  in  Africa 
tongue  can  never  tell,  eternity  alone  has  the  record. 

In  her  letter  was  a  Ave  pound  note;  so  Qod,  in  His  own  way, 
began  to  help  me.  Then  shortly  after  this  another  token  of 
another  answer  to  prayer,  a  friend  in  India  sent  me  Ave  pounds; 
then  after  I  had  learned  my  lesson  well  a 'letter  from  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  from  America  came  with  Ave  dollars  in  it,  and 
several  times  from  the  same  source  came  small  sums;  then  some 
friends  from  Mrs.  Carrie  Judd's  home,  in  Rochester,  sciVo  me  a 
small  sum;  then  some  friends  8<Mit  me  some  through  Mr.  'w!c\^:rd 
Qrant. 

So  Qod  showed  me  when  I  had  learned  to  let  goof  human  Iicip 
and  i>xp4!ctation,  and  trust  in  Him  alone,  that  He  could  take  cqI'o 
of  me  without  America  if  He  wanted  to,  for  He  had  sent  me  ;.o 
Africa  Himself  and  I  must  trust  Him  to  see  me  through. 

I  went  to  Brother  Cooper,  who  then  had  the  old  8(*mlnarv 
building  in  charge  to  lix>k  aft4*r,  and  got  iiermission  lo  use  one  of 
the  rooms.  I  got  a  man  to  whitewash  it  and  have  the  rear  and 
garden  cleaned  of  wiM^d.s,  and  the  brunli  buriitMl,  then  myself  and 
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one  or  two  whom  I  could  get,  wushod  tlie  windows  and  scrubbed 
the  floors  and  1  covered  the  chairs  with  some  of  the  clotii  that 
Mrs.  Davis  had  sent  me  in  a  box,  and  put  curtains  to  the  windows 
and  had  some  glass  put  in,  and  after  da3'S  of  hard  work  1  got 
things  in  order. 

Mrs.  Davis  had.  sent  me  in  a  box  a  number  of  cards  and  Scrip- 
ture texts.  Whenever  she  sent  me  a  box  it  seemed  she  thought 
about  everything.  If  1  had  sent  an  order  myself  1  eouhl  not  liavo 
been  mt»re  explicit  and  tlmughtful  of  what  1  nwilly  need«*d  llian 
was  Mrs.  Davis.  Bo  I  hail  thest;  nice  motUM*s  for  tlie  wall.  Oh,  it 
did  malce  it  looli  coxy  and  nice.  Diiferent  friends  would  come  iu 
and  greatly  admire  them. 

My  first  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  it  was  a  Hible 
reading,  a  number  of  persons  came  out.  Then  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  six  A.  H.,  wi;  held  our  bund  meeting  that  1  had  riHirgantxetl 
months  before,  and  Sister  Payne,  my  hostess,  was  appointed 
leader. 

In  a  week  or  two  after  this  a  vessel  came  in  —  the  bark  ** Mon- 
rovia,'* and  the  Librarian  Conference  was  to  be  held  at  Bassa.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Conference,  so  this  was  my  only  chance.  I  took 
this  opportunity,  and,  though  it  would  bring  me  there  a  week  in 
advance,  it  was  better  to  go  then,  than  not  to  go  at  all;  I  want  to 
stay  three  weeks,  so  I  thought;  when  I  got  there  the  I^ord  seemed 
to  direct  me  to  go  to  Cape  Palmas.  I  had  been  trying  to  get  to 
Cape  Palmas  for  two  years,  but  was  hindered  time  after  time,  so  I 
gave  up  all  ho^jes  of  going. 

Now,  when  I  got  to  Bassa,  and  found  that  Bishop  Taylor  was 
going,  afti^r  the  Conference,  direct  to  Cafie  Palmas,  I  said  to  him, 
**  Bishop,  1  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  get  to  (Jape  Palmas,  and  i 
heard  you  were  going  direct  fn)m  the  CoufenMice  to  Monrovia.** 

**  No,'*  he  said,  **  I  am  going  straight  on  to  Cape  Palmas.** 

**Well,'*  1  said,  **  now,  as  1  have  hern  trying  so  Itard  U>  get 
th«'re,  it  H4M>ms  tluit  this  is  my  chanc(>,  whatdti  you  lliink  alMiutit, 
Bislii»pV** 

**  Well,  Amanda,  I  think  the  Tjord  will  have  you  go  now,  and 
i  am  just  as  sure  the  Tjord  is  in  it  as  I  ever  was  sure  of  anything.'* 

I  had  left  my  little  native  girl  at  Monrovia,  so  1  asked  Brother 
Patman  if  he  would  take  Frances  to  liis  house.  They  lived  at 
Paynesville. 

Mrs.  P.  was  very  kind  to  native  children,  and  I  knew  it  would 
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be  a  good  home  for  Praiices;  then,  U  was  oul  of  town.  Brother 
Patman  at  once  said,  '*  Why,  yes,  Sister  Smith,  Franoes  will  be 
just  like  the  other  children,  if  you  will  be  satisfied,  we  will  see 
after  her  and  do  all  we  can  for  her.'* 

Then  I  was  confirmed,  for  this  was  the  only  difBculty  I  had; 
when  that  was  settled,  it  was  all  clear,  so  I  went  to  Cape  Palmas 
with  Uisliop  Taylor. 

I  will  not  stop  to  say  now  about  the  meeting  and  the  first  work, 
but  will,  later  on. 

I  did  not  get  back  to  Monrovia  again  for  two  years  and  three 
montlis,  so  that  ended  my  work  that  I  hoped  to  do  for  the  native 
boys,  but  the  Bible  readings  and  the  Sunday  morning  meetings. 
Sister  Payne  kept  up  till  she  di(>d;  then  Sister  Julia  Sanders,  one 
of  Uod^s  noble  women,  was  appointed,  and  has  led  on  the  littlt* 
band  which  is  the  spiritual  bone  and  sinew  of  the  church  even  to 
this  day. 

I  have  never  seen  a  nobler  band  of  Christian  women  anywhere, 
considering  what  they  have  to  contend  with,  many  of  them  in 
their  own  homes  as  well  as  outside.  They  have  been  a  lighthouse 
and  source  of  salt  to  all  the  marshy  places  around  about  them. 

Thank  Qod,  even  in  Africa,  there  are  those  who  have  power 
to  keep  the  banner  of  liolinesH  unfurled  and  Hing  as  they  march:— 

'*  All  hail  reproach  or  sorrow. 
For  Jesus  leads  me  there.** 

And  these  shall  walk  with  Gkxl,  for  they  are  worthy.     Amen. 

July  Ist,  1882.  Olay- Ash  land.  Just  two  weeks  ago  I  came  to 
Olay- Ashland,  and  my  stopping  place  is  on  the  St.  Paul  river,  with 
Mr.  Henry  and  Miss  Martha  Ricks,  or  *'  Uncle  Henry**  and  "Aunt 
Martha,*'  as  they  are  more  accustomed  to  being  called.  They  are 
both  devotiHl  Christians. 

1  am  viTy  comfortable  and  feel  quite  at  home  with  them.  And 
Cousin  Sarah  is  a  Jewel.     Qod  bless  her. 

Rev.  Mr.  Richards  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
asked  nie  if  I  would  take  the  service  on  Sabbath  morning.  1  chose 
the  words  for  the  basis  of  my  remarks,  *'Awake  thou  that  steepest 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.**  Tliese 
are  the  w^rds  the  Tx)rd  seemed  to  impress  on  my  mind  from  my 
ol>servation  of  the  feeling  among  the  people.  The  Lord  helped  me 
to  deliver  the  message  and  blessed  the  people;  and  there  seemed  to 
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come  upon  Ihem  a  spirit  of  revival »  and  there  was  a  prayer  meet* 
ing  appointed,  and  on  Tliurstlay  evening  I  UKik  tlie  service  again; 
tlien  they  apix)inted  a  prayer  meeting  for  Pridaiy  aftt*rn(M)n;  one 
seeker  came  forward  for  prayers;  thon  there  was  another  meeting 
appointed  for  Monday  afternoon.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  1 
gave  some  Bible  readings. 

July  25th,  1883.  On  Thursilay  niglit  tlie  TiOrd  was  with  us  in 
lM)wer;  the  altar  wsis  crowded,  and  a  number  professed  to  liave 
fouiitl  |M'ace  there  were  sonu^  grand  casc'S  of  real  conversion. 
Praise  tlie  l^ord. 

We  went  on  holding  three  meetings  a  day,  in  the  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  at  four,  and  in  tlie  evening  at  eight, 
until  Sunday.  Being  Just  the  time  of  the  rainy  season,  sometimes 
we  were  hindered  by  the  torrents  of  rain.  Bunday  night  was  one 
of  those  wet  nights,  but  the  people  came  out;  there  were  twenty- 
six  in  ail  who  professed  conversion  during  tliis  week  of  revival 
services.  Several  native  bo^'s,  who  were  servants  in  thr  families, 
were  convt^rUnl;  thests  to  mts  wert^  th(^  most  int<*resting  ca.ies.  Pcxir 
things,  how  my  heart  went  out  toward  them!  No  one  thinks  much 
about  them,  or  pays  much  attention  to  them.  But  it  is  wonderful 
when  they  begin  to  pray,  to  see  how  they  will  stick  to  it;  and  in 
their  darkness,  feeling  after  God,  if  happily  they  may  find  him. 

Sunday  evening  I  spoke  to  the  children  at  the  Sabbath  School, 
on  the  subject  of  temperance,  with  good  effect,  I  trust.  At  night. 
Brother  Richards  preached  and  I  gave  an  exhortation,  aiul  the 
liord  greatly  helped  us.  On  Thursday  night  I  spoke  on  prayer. 
On  Sunday  I  six)ke  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  had  a  good 
congregation,  and  the  Lord  helped  me  (.o  talk  to  the  pt^opU*,  from 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John:     **  The  branch  and  the  vine.'* 

Then  I  go  to  Virginia,  and  stop  with  Mrs.  Puller.  1  go  to  the 
Ix>ve  Feast  on  Sunday  morning.  It  was  very  wet  and  rainy,  but 
we  had  a  good  mei*ting  all  day.  What  we  need  most  is  more  of  the 
Holy  (llioKt  )NiW(*r.  1  hail  great  liberty  in  s|M'aking  in  thr  after- 
n(M>ii  U)  a  cro Wiled  house,  (rum  Itomans  12. 

On  Monday,  Mrs.  Fuller  and  1  go  toClay-Ashlandin  thecaniH*, 
and  make  some  calls.  We  go  to  sei;  a  ixx)r,  sick,  widow  woman, 
and  give  her  a  word  of  cheer,  with  prayer  and  song.  Then  U>  S(>e 
Brother  Capehart,  and  then  home,  to  my  dear  Aunt  Martha  and 
Uncle  Henry  Ricks'.  It  is  so  nice  to  get  back;  and  I  finish  a  long 
letter  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  McDonald,  Maiden,  Mass. 
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Dassa,  Lower  Buchanan,  W.  0.  A.,  Feb.  8, 18d3.  Mr.  Johnion 
aski  me  aboul  a  Mr.  Dcclaybrook,  who  wtis  here  about  two  yean 
ago,  and  said  he  came  to  raise  funds  for  a  girls'  schcoi.  He 
wanted  to  see  whattlio  iHH)ple  were  willing  to  do,  and  then  he  was 
(o  go  back  home  and  ro|)ort,  and  they  were  to  send  the  teachers 
out  at  once. 

Mr.  Crusaw,  who  w:is  qiiit^  able,  put  down  his  name  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Johnson  for  a  large  amount,  and  many 
others. 

ile  went  all  through  the  county  at  Clay- Ashland  and  Arthing- 
ton,  and  there  were  many  who  gave  the  money  who  were  afraid 
they  might  not  have  it  when  he  came  again.  He  represented 
himself  to  be  a  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  somewhere  in  America. 

That  is  the  way  our  |ieople  are  humbugged.  Good  schools 
are  so  much  needed,  and  those  deceptions  hinder  greatly. 

I  asked  the  Lord  to  give  me  a  word  about  Caix?  Mount.  I 
opened  at  the  fifth  chapter  of  Luke,  and  my  eye  rested  on  the  last 
line  of  the  tenth  verse;  also  the  tenth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter: 
*'Fear  not;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.'*  And,  "He 
shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee.'* 

My  third  Sabbath  in  Lower  Buchanan,  Bassa.  Preaching  in 
the  nioining  by  ll(>v.  Mr.  Briant.  Sabbath  School.  Mr.  Briant 
addresses  the  children.  He  spoke  fifteen  minutes,  but  said  noth- 
ing!   At  half  past  seven  I  take  the  service — a  Bible  reading. 

On  Monday  evening  1  began  a  series  of  services.  I  spoke  on 
Monday  evening,  and  gave  a  Bible  reading  consecration;  a  few 
people  present,  but  the  Lord  helped  me  to  speak  for  Him;  so  we 
went  on,  and  the  interest  increased  each  night.  Wednesday  night 
and  Thursday  night  a  number  came  forward  to  the  altar  seeking 
sanctiflcation.  Friday  evening  we  had  a  Qospel  Temperance 
meeting.  Four  signed  the  pledge,  while  there  were  two  seekers 
at  the  altar  for  salvation. 

My  last  Sabbath.  I  S|X)ke  from  John  17.  The  Lord  helped 
me.    The  balance  of  the  day  1  was  ill.     Lord,  make  me  strong. 

Upper  Buchanan,  Feb.  23,  1883.  I  leave  Lower  Buchanan  to- 
day for  Upper  Buchanan,  Stop  at  Mrs.  Horris*.  A  pleasant  walk 
late  in  the  evening.  This  is  a  beautiful  place.  I  have  a  nice 
ro(»m  fronting  the  sea,  with  a  fine  view.  And  this  is  Africa,  and 
i  am  here!    Praise  Qod  for  His  goodness  and  mercy  to  me. 

I  expect,  God  willing,  to  walk  to  Congotown  to-morrow  to 
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preach.  God  bless  the  dear  people;  and  sanctify  the  message  Qod 
may  give  me  for  them.  The  |MH>ple  tire  very  kind,  biittho  spirit- 
ual indiiTerence  among  the  people  at  Lower  Buchanan  Is  sad.  Oh, 
God,  awaken  theml    Awaken  them  I 

On  Tuesday  I  visited  Mrs.  T.'s  school.  There  were  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  pupils  present.    Oh,  the  lack  of  lifel 

There  is  great  need  of  good  books.  In  this  the  government  is 
very  slack;  and  until  we  do  our  whole  duty  In  this,  our  country  is 
doomed.  ESducation  is  our  country's  great  need.  There  is  so  little 
attention  paid  to  the  education  of  girls;  not  a  single  high  school  for 
girls  in  the  whole  republic  of  Liberia.  It  is  a  great  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  government. 

Upper  Buchanan.  I  am  stopping  with  Mrs.  Rebecca  Horris. 
She  has  a  nice,  large  house,  which  has  been  a  flrst-class  one;  but 
It  has  gone  down  greatly. 

Yesterday  morning,  Sabbath,  I  went  to  Brother  Thomas' 
charge,  a  Ck)ngo  village,  to  Church.  Had  a  pleasant  walk.  RiMle 
part  of  my  way  in  the  haniniuok.  S^ioke  in  the  muruing  from 
Luke:    ** Have  faith  in  Qod."    The  Lord  helped  me. 

In  the  afternoon  I  talked  in  the  Sabbath  School,  and  got  fifteen 
signers  to  the  Gospel  Temperance  pledge.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  School  and  the  local  preachers  and  class  leaders 
would  not  sign  the  pledge.  Oh,  what  hindrances  they  are  in  the 
work.    Lord,  save  them,  or  move  them  out  of  the  way. 

Had  a  poor  night's  rest,  but  feel  better  this  morning,  thank 
Qod.  Sister  Thomas  gets  an  early  breakfast,  and  I  start  homo  to 
Upper  Buchanan.  Brother  Thomas  walks  with  me.  SIsUt  Toll  ver 
and  Sister  Marshal  call,  and  we  have  a  pleasant  chat.  The  Ix)rd 
Is  making  a  way  for  His  people.  Oh,  Lord,  give  us  the  whole  city! 
Send  on  the  people  the  awakening  spirit,  the  deep,  awakening 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I    Send  it,  Lord!    Amen.    Amen. 

Bdina,  Grand  Bassa,  West  Africa.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1888. 
in  the  evening  I  spoke  in  the  Methoiltst  Church,  on  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit.     I  had  been  much  in  prayer  all  day. 

My  heart  was  greatly  burdened  for  a  precious  soul,  a  Thomas 
Anderson.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  of  great  promise,  but  strong 
drink  had  been  his  ruin;  so  that  his  brightest  prosi>ects  in  life  had 
been  dimmed.  'But  when  he  heard  of  Gospel  Temperance  he  was 
glad,  and  the  first  week  I  held  Bible  readings  he  cume  and  seemed  to 
be  much  iuterestt;d.     lie  cume  also  to  the  night  sorviei's.    The 
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Spirit  of  the  Lord  got  liold  of  him,  and  he  yielded  himself  fully  to 
God,  and  on  the  morning  of  April  15th  he  was  clearly  baptized  by 
the  Spirit.  He  felt  the  Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  with  his 
spirit  that  he  was  fully  accepted  of  Gkxi. 

It  was  the  Friday  appointed  by  the  President  as  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day;  so  at  six  o*clock  in  the  morning  we  had  prayer  meeting, 
and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal  baclcsliders  and 
sanctify  believers  Anderson  had  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge,  and  when  the  society  was  organized  he  was  made  vice- 
president;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  serve  very  long. 

With  honor  he  doliverod  his  first  address,  on  April  25th,  at  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  began,  after  addressing  the  congregation,  by 
quoting  the  verse  of  an  old  familiar  hymn: 

**  I  once  was  lost,  but  now  am  found 
Was  blind,  but  now  I  see.** 

All  felt  the  force  of  his  remarks,  for  they  knew  full  well  what 
they  meant.  The  address  was  powerful;  broad  and  comprehensive; 
he  handled  it  as  a  master  from  two  standpoints,  experience  and 
observation. 

His  wife,  who  had  shared  all  the  hardships  of  a  drunkard's 
wife,  bill.  neviT  left  him,  si^n<Hl  theplt*dge  with  hint.  And  though 
she  W}i8  a  professing  Christian,  .vet  being  oppressed,  and  so  often  in 
sorrow,  she  had  grown  weary  and  cold  in  her  spiritual  life;  but  she 
gave  herself  anew  to  God. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  she  was  taken  very  ill;  and,  after  suf- 
fering for  ten  days,  she  passed  away  to  her  final  rest,  on  the  26th, 
and  was  burled  with  the  honors  of  the  newly  organized  Band  of 
HopQ  Gospel  Temperance  Society,  from  the  Baptist  Church,  on 
Friday,  the  27th. 

This  was  a  great  shock  to  poor  Anderson.  He,  himself,  had 
not  been  well  for  weeks.  But  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  school 
there,  and  so  kept  about.  He  was  taken  to  his  bed  about  the  first 
of  May.  AftfT  his  ]X)or  wife  was  taken  he  seemed  to  break  right 
down.  They  had  no  chiUlren,  fortunately.  I  say  fortunatel}',  for 
of  all  the  sad  things  that  can  happen,  the  worst  is  for  a  child  to  he 
left  with  tlie  heritage  of  a  drunken  father. 

Strong;  drink  docs  not  only  drsin*}'  the  mnil  anti  IxNly  of  mm, 
hilt  robs  them  of  every  comfort  of  life.  And  now  this  was  his  |H>r- 
Mon;  and  thos<^  who  were  his  friends  in  prosperity,  were  not  to  be 
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found  ill  lime  of  liis  grout  need.  Oli,  how  tin  siilTorod  from  wiini 
und  neglect.  1  did  a)I  a  stranger  could  do,  for  T  liad  only  Icnown 
him  and  his  wife  for  a  short  time.  Hut  T  lliiulc  I  never  saw  sucli 
heartlessness  in  a  Christian  community  in  my  life.  My  home  was 
in  the  family  of  Mrs.  G.  Williams,  almost  opposite  where  Mr.  An- 
derson lived.    80  I  would  run  in  and  see  him. 

On  May  third  I  went  in  the  morning.  He  was  all  alone.  Mrs. 
Williams  sent  him  some  breakfast  by  me.  At  night  a  little  native 
boy  was  left  to  KK>k  after  him,  and  that  was  all  that  stayed  with 
him  at  night.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  had  a  chill.  He  wrapped 
himself  up  in  a  blanket,  as  best  he  could,  and  prayed  and  asked 
God  to  show  him  clearly  that  he  was  fully  His,  and  help  him  to 
give  himself  unreservedly  to  Him.  He  had  longed  to  die  and  go 
to  His  home  in  Heaven,  as  his  wife  had  gone,  he  did  not  want  to 
stay:  but  for  fear  he  might  have  too  much  of  his  own  will  In  tho 
matter,  he  asked  the  1i«)nl  to  help  him  resign  himself  compleU^ly 
to  Him.  After  he  had  prayed,  he  hati  turned  over,  and  was  med- 
itating, and  this  hymn  came  into  his  mi  ml: 

**On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand. 
And  cast  a  wishful  eye 
To  Canaan*s  fair  and  happy  land. 
Where  my  possessions  lie.*' 

He  said  as  he  went  on,  the  Lord  Jesus  began  to  manifest  Him- 
scif  tohim,  and  fill  his  soul.  Wave  after  wave  went  over  him. 
And  when  he  got  to  the  verse: 

'* Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood. 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green; 
80,  to  the  Jews,  old  Canaan  stood, 
While  Jordaiv  rolled  between," 

the  Holy  Ghost  came  to  him  in  such  power  that  he  cried  out  so 
lOud  that  the  people  in  the  street  heard  him  and  went  in.  I  went 
in,  and  said  to  him,  "Anderson,  what's  the  matter?  " 

'*0h,  nothiug*s  the  matt^'r.  My  Jesus  has  just  passed  by,  and 
has  left  such  a  blessing.    Oh,  such  a  blessing!" 

**  I)o  you  want  anything?" 

*'Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "Sister  Smith,  I  don't  want  anything 
Jesus  is  here.     O,  glory  to  His  name." 

"Amen.  Praise  the  Lord;"  I  said,  and  left  him,  rejoicing  in 
the  very  joy  of  Heaven. 
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I  went  U>  see  him  every  day.   He  w;is  always  calm,  and  cheer- 
ful, and  trustful.     I  gave  him  Wood*s  book,  '*  Purity  and  Matur- 
ity.*'   He  read  it  through  twice.     His  heart  drank  it  all  in.    T  be 
lieve  the  baptism  that  the  Lord  gave  him  was  the  full  sanctifying 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

On  Sabbath  morning.  May  0th,  Brother  Rush  preached  at  the 
Methoilist  Church.  It  was  Communion  Sunday.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  we  took  the  communion  over  tO  Brother  Anderson.  1 
am  glad  to  say  we  were  able  to  celebrate  this  communion  with 
iinfermented  wine.  It  was  a  time  of  great  blessing;  his  first  and 
last  communion  on  earth.  But,  oh,  how  soon  he  renewed  it  with 
Him  in  the  Kingdom. 

TueB<lay,  May  15th.  I  loft  F^lina  this  morning  for  l^.ulah.  I 
shall  always  regret  it;  for  1  think,  just  then,  T  gotoutof  the  Tx>rd*8 
leading,  and  went  rnvKelf,  rather  than  wait  for  pure  light  from 
(1<mI.     May  Oml  forgive  me. 

Miss  Scott,  the  white  Episcopal  missionary,  had  been  down  to 
Kdin:i,  and  had  given  me  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  come  to 
Beulah  at  this  time.  But,  oh,  didn*t  I  see  my  mistake  afterwards! 
I  thought  it  was  all  real.  But,  oh,  how  many  things  one  has  to 
find  out  by  personal  exp^^rience  that  they  never  could  find  out 
otlirrwiHe. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th,  a  Mr.  Lloyd  came  down  the  river,  went 
to  see  Mr.  Anderscm,  and  told  him  he  could  cure  his  rheumatism; 
and  though  he  was  in  so  weak  a  condition,  he  had  no  friend  to  say, 
'*  You  had  better  not  go,"  and  he  went;  it  was  in  the  rainy  season, 
and,  being  uncomfortable  and  poorly  clad,  he  got  very  wet,  and 
cold  struck  in;  and,  instead  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  taking  him  Into  his 
house,  and  putting  him  in  a  comfortable  bed,  he  was  put  In  a 
hammock,  and  swung  in  an  open  kitchen,  until  two  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning,  when  they  took  him  into  the  house,  and  at  seven 
o'clock,  when  Mr.  \Aoyd  went  to  look  at  him,  he  found  him  dead! 

They  said  that  all  day  Sunday  they  found  him  very  happy, 
and  that  he  siioke  much  of  going  home  to  Qod.     And  now  the 
time  had  come,  and  the  hard  struggle  of  life  was  over.     Thoma 
Anderson  was  not.     For  God  had  taken  him. 

''Safe  In  the  arms  of  .lesus. 
Safe  on  Ills  gentle  breast; 
ThiTe  by  His  love  o'ersliatled. 
Sweetly  his  Si)ul  finds  rest." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

KORTSVILLB — TBMPBRAMCK    MUBTING8 — EVIL   CUSTOMS  —  TBOWAS 
BROWN  — BALAAM  —  JOTTINGS    PROM    THB    JUNK    RIVBR  — 
BROTHER  HARRIS  IS  SANCTIFIED. 

Harlford,  Afri  3a,  July  Ist,  1883.  I  have  spent  a  pleasant  time 
at  Mr.  Coy  Brown *s.  Have  gone  on  with  two  weeks'  meeting. 
The  Tx>rd  has  giv(»n  somo  hloKsinj^.  Tlin*o  liavt;  profossiHl  to  (inil 
|H*acc  In  boltcving  on  tlu*.  Ixird  Jesus  (.'hrist.  Th.*rc  arn  some  flvn 
or  six  others  se«>kin<c,  hut«  oh,  thon^  is  such  a  lack  of  faftli  on  thr 
partofthi^  church.  VAou  truvailM,  ami  comos  t4>  tht^  birth,  hut 
has  not  power  to  bring  furth.  Ixird,  send  us  down  the  power  they 
had  at  Pentecost. 

One  civilized  native,  a  young  man  who  has  been  converted, 
was  baptized  on  Sunday,  the  5th.  Qod  bless  Isaac  Cassie,  and 
make  him  a  burning  and  shining  light.  And  may  his  father  and 
mother,  wlio  are  still  in  heathen  darkness,  soon  be  brought  to  Qod, 
and  saved  by  falih  in  Jesus  Christ. 

I  went  from  Hartford  to  Fortsville.  I  stopped  with  a  Mr. 
Wiley  Port.  After  a  little  rest,  I  began  some  meetings;  Bible  read- 
ings, first,  at  the  Methodist  Church. 

It  being  the  rainy  season,  the  people  didn't  come  out  very  well; 
and  then  I  arranged  to  have  them  at  Mr.  Port's  house  in  the  after- 
noon, and  go  to  the  church  in  the  evening,  when  the  rain  didn't 
pour  too  severely. 

The  meetings  held  were  very  interesting,  and  the  Tx>rd  was 
with  us.  There  has  Immmi  some  iuteresl  on  the  subject  of  tem|M'r- 
ance,  and  a  number  have  sigmul  the  pledge.  We  Iioih^  to  organ i/t* 
a  society  in  this  settlement  on  Wednesday  night,  Qod  wlllin*; 
May  lie  give  us  Ilis  presiMice,  and  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
people,  for  we  are  very  dark  on  this  subject.  And  the  merchants 
are  flooding  the  land  with  this  accursed  fire,  and  men  and  women 
arc  being  devoured  by  it. 
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Olio  mrrchant,  !i  fon'tgncr,  a  Mr.  Alitor,  I  am  told,  is  ordering 
a  hundrod  thousand  casos  of  gin,  so  as  to  escape  the  law  of  high 
duties.  wh4ch  goes  into  effect  in  8ept(*mber.  The  law  goes  in  for 
high  duties  on  the  importation  of  strong  drink.  Then  I  see  how 
many  ministers  there  are  in  the  country  who  stand  aloof  from  the 
work  of  temperance,  and  are  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  against 
thiH  frreat  Zerubabel  tluit  shall  become  a  plain.  May  (Jod  put  a 
hook  in  his  jaw.  Oh,  Ijord,  work  quick!  For  Jesus*  sake,  speak! 
Arrest  this  Hood  tide,  and  awaken  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty. 

What  a  dreadful  snare  this  trade  is.  Of  course,  the  doings 
and  cusioms  are  all  new  to  me;  I  have  never  seen  it  in  this  wise 
before.  Preachers  and  laymen  all  think  there  is  nothing  they  can  do 
but  trade.  8omo  of  the  men  go  ofT  in  the  country  for  fifty  or  sixty 
or  a  hundred  miles;  there  the}'  stay  for  years;  two,  three,  five  and 
eight,  right  along.  Young  men,  and  married  men;  they  will  leave 
their  wives  and  children.  Some  start  towns,  and  buy  native 
women,  and  have  large  families;  this  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence! 

A  fine  looking  young  man,  who  owns  his  own  house,  and  has 
a  nice  wife  and  one  child,  has  left  everything  and  been  away  in 
the  niuntry  two  years.  ITIr  wife  stayed  at  the  place  tutlongasRlie 
could;  but  he  sent  her  nothing  to  live  on,  so  her  parents  ihad  to 
'take  her  home.  He  has  several  wives  in  the  country,  and,  of 
course,  he  cannot  supixirt  all. 

I  am  stopping  with  a  lady  now,  whose  brother,  a  young  man* 
is  in  the  country,  and  has  been  there  over  a  year.  Here  is  where 
our  loss  is  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  church.  If  they  would  try 
to  teach  and  instruct  the  heathen,  or  teach  school,  or  do  some- 
thing to  elevate,  and  civilize,  and  Christianize  the  poor  natives, 
then  it  would  be  well.  But  they  at  once  fall  Into  all  the  customs 
and  habits,  and  turn  from  Christianity  easier  than  they  turn  the 
heathen  from  idolatry. 

Oh,  what  a  blight  is  on  our  whole  country  because  of  this  sin. 
We  have  degraded  orirselvi's  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen.  And 
now  the  blind  lead  the  blind. 

On  Saturday  a  p(H)r  woman  came  to  me  in  great  trouble.  Her 
husband  had  b<MMi  away  in  the  eountry  for  six  months.  He  came 
home  and  brought  several  l)oys  with  him.  After  several  da^'shad 
passed  he  seemed  very  unkind  and  quarn^lsome.     Nothing  was 
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right.    Blic  ooiihl  do  nothing  to  ph'aistt  him.     So  \\v  •(ol  ilriink  and 
bc*ut  \\vr  B4*ver<*)y,  and  chaiM^tl  her  from  thnhon84^  with  a  gun. 

Tlic  secret  was,  lie  liail  become  infatuaU^d  with  a  country 
wife,  and  his  own  home  and  wife  had  lost  all  charms  for  him. 

Qreenville,  Sinoe  Co.,  W.  C.  A.,  January  11th,  1884.  Yester- 
day was  a  sad  day.  Two  of  the  oldest  men  in  town  died,  and  oim*. 
was  interred  at  eleven  and  the  other  at  four  i*.  u.  Both  were  good 
m«*n;  one  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  nearly  half  a 
century;  a  class  leader  and  trustee,  anti  also  msxton  and  grave  dig- 
ger. His  name  was  Thomas  Brown.  He  emigrated  to  this  country 
forty  years  ago.  His  life  was  not  a  life  of  comfort,  after  the  stylo 
of  the  world.  He  had  much  to  contend  with;  but  the  Joy  of  the 
Ijord  was  his  strength,  and  he  triumphed  by  faith,  anyway!  His 
last  sickness,  which  lasted  but  a  month,  was  very  severe,  and  the 
ilearold  man  had  such  few  comforts;  but  not  a  murmur  escaped 
his  lips.    A  few  months  before  he  died,  Brother  Draper  said  to  him: 

**  Brother  Brown,  you  are  almost  home.** 

'*i)h,  y«>s,**  he  said,  **  I  shall  \w  home  directly,*'  and  h«* 
thanked  God  for  the  last  little  aclsof  kindness  done;  then  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  peace,  and  went  to  Qod. 

My  heart  said,  *  Oh,  let  we  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  theirs.** 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Gospel  Temperance 
Society;  oncMof  the  flrsl  to  join  when  the  work  began  here  in  Sinoe, 
in  December.  His  membership  was  of  short  duration;  we  had  his 
happy  **  amens  **  to  cheer  us  only  a  short  time.  But  he  stood  true 
lo  his  pledge,  and  the  princi|>les  of  total  abstinence,  and  was  a 
strong  advocate. 

The  other  was  I^ouis  Sherman.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Gospel  Temperance  Society.  Each  leaves  a  large  family  to  mourn 
Ills  loss. 

A  strange  incident  connected  with  this  wiis,  while  the  services 
were  going  on  in  the  house  over  the  remains  (»f  the  men,  the  dogs, 
numbering  six  or  seven  in  the  dltferent  iiouses,  howled  in  the  most 
distressing  manner;  then  they  would  cease,  and  begin  again,  as 
though  they  were  directed  by  some  one. 

The  Band  of  Hope  formed  a  line  and  led  on,  the  others  fol- 
lowing. At  five  p  li.,  all  was  over,  and  the  families  returned  to 
see  their  husbands  and  fathers  no  more  till  they  all  meet  beyond 
the  river. 
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I  have  been  visiting  Frances  Crat«n  Tor  almost  a  week.  She  is 
.11  a  dying  condition,  but  is  clinging  tight  to  life,  and  has  not  a  ray 
or  light,  or  joy,  or  thanksgiving,  or  praise.  I  seem  to  be  shut  up. 
I  can*t  get  hold  of  Him  in  prayer  or  in  song.  All  is  blank.  God 
savo  me  in  the  dying  hour  from  darkness  and  doubt. 

I  liavi*  liad  much  to  contend  with  since  I  came  lo  Sinoe.  I 
liuve  never  had  any  such  trials  in  all  my  travels  as  1  have  had 
here.  I  liave  never  met  with  such  deception  and  puch  planning 
to  overthrow  the  work  as  I  have  met  here.  lUit  notwithstanding 
all  this,  there  arc  some  good  people  here,  and  God  is  my  friend, 
and  has  given  me  a  few  that  are  real  and  true,  and  I  thank  Him. 
He  has  delivered  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  most  subtle  enemy  — 
though  always  under  the  garb  of  real  friendship — that  I  have 
ever  met.  Thank  God  for  His  wonderful  and  speedy  deliverance. 
Now,  Lord,  keep  me  delivered,  ever  and  always,  and  help  me  to 
watch  and  pray,  and  on  Thyself  rely.     Amen. 

I  have  found  a  good  and  true  friend  in  Mrs.  Sarah  Marshall;  a 
irenial  spirit,  and  a  comfortable  home,  and  plenty  to  eat.  Not 
more  than  others,  I  deserve,  3'et  God  has  given  me  more.  **  I  will 
take  the  cup  of  salvation  and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.** 

On  the  eve  of  the  tenth  of  January,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sammy  lloss,  «)r.,  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  *' Stand  to  tin; 
right.**  i  see  a  noble  man  coming  out  of  this  temperance  boy. 
God  bless  him. 

Our  next  meeting  is  expected  to  be  held  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Craten.  She  is  very  weak;  but  she 
has  got  all  her  business  arranged  satisfactorily.  God  helped  me  to 
push  llirni  up  till  all  is  settled.  Now  the  way  is  clear.  May  God 
i-ome  In  with  a  flood  of  light,  and  show  her  what  she  still  needs  to 
i(iiow.     Thank  God  for  this  gain. 

Siilunlay,  .lanuary  t2th.  I  am  iH»t  well  tlii.H  morning.  I  was 
at  Mrs.  (/raten*s  late  last  night,  and  she  si.'emed  very  ri»stl«*S8,  and 
as  she  was  disturbed  in  mind,  1  sang  and  prayed;  but  she  had 
no  light  or  access  to  God.  Oh,  how  she  fought  death  to  the  very 
last.    She  never  yielded  one  inch  to  God. 

She  could  not  die  in  the  house  she  lived  in;  she  made  them 
carry  her  to  her  sister*s,  and  in  Ave  minutes  after,  her  breath  waf 
snatched  from  her. 

She  lived  in  the  church,  and  lived  in  malice  of  the  bitterest 
kind  with  her  si9t«*r.  her  <mly  sister,  and  died  the  same,  not  even 
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mentioning  her  name  in  her  will,  and  without  a  house  ''ver  her 
head.  81ie  bade  isihhI  bye  to  all,  and  they  Siiid  she  went  lo  Heaven. 
But,  oh,  how  dark! 

January  13th.  She  was  buried  on  Sabbath  morning.  Rev. 
Hunger  and  Rev.  Kennedy  8|)oke  over  her.  But,  oh,  that  deceived 
soul,  to  the  last  deceiving,  and  living  deceived  1  The  Lord  scvuied 
to  shut  me  up  so  that  1  had  no  word  for  her.  **Oh,  mistaken  soul 
that  dreams  of  Heaven  and  makes  iln  empty  ImnisI!  ** 

1  was  not  out  alt  (lay,  except  lo  the  funeral.  1  1io|n*  to  in*. 
stronger  by  and  by.     God  help  me.     Amen. 

Monday,  January  14th.  Praise  Oo<l  for  His  goodness  and 
mercy  to  me.  I  am  feeling  rather  weak,  but  call  U»  see  Mrs.  Har- 
ris, and  Mrs.  Q.  Craten,  and  Mrs.  Louis.  They  are  all  well.  Then 
I  take  Brother  Kennedy  one  pound,  which  makes  up  the  balance 
of  the  eleven  dollars  I  promised  to  get.  There  were  fifty  dollars 
subscribed.  Some  paid;  I  promised  to  pay  the  eleven  dollars  if 
no  one  elsti  did.  I  walked  all  day  on  Monday  and  got  six  d4>11ars, 
and  waited  a  week  and  no  one  paid  a  cent;  so  1  paid  the  five  dol- 
lars myself.     In  all,  I  paid  out  of  my  pocket  eight  dollars. 

Selfishness  is  killing  us.  God,  have  mercy.  Paying  the  min- 
istt  r  is  a  thing  hardly  thought  of.  The  church  here  agreed  to 
;  ive  tin;  minister  two  hundred  dollars;  in  a  whole  year  they  gave 
him  flfly  dollars! 

Tliis.year,  when  he  was  getting  ready  lo  go  lo  the  Conference, 
he  told  them  if  they  would  give  him  fifty  dollars  he  would  give 
them  the  one  hundred;  and  of  that  flfly  on  hist  year's  salary  they 
had  only  given  thirty  dollars,  and  eight  dollars  of  that  I  gave 
myself. 

Sinoe,  January  15th.  Tuesday  I  make  bread,  and  write  a 
ten-page  letter  U»  my  friend.  Mr.  Esles.  Oh,  precious  time,  how 
you  fly! 

Wednesday,  IGlh.  T  was  very  miserable  and  weak  all  day  yes- 
terday and  lo-4lay,  but  was  bctttT  In  Uw  afterntNin,  H4»  that  1  wimiL 
out  to  the  temi>erauce  meeting,  held  at  the  Episcopal  Church. 
We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting.  Sammy  Ross  did  nobly.  Mr. 
Munger,  the  pastor,  has  not  signed  the  pledge,  but  we  asked  him 
tosiieak,  and  he  gave  us  a  gooil  talk,  just  to  the  ix)int,  and  said  he 
would  do  all  he  could  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work,  and  also 
offered  to  give  us  an  address  next  Wednesday  night.  1  believe  the 
Lord  will  help  him.     Oh,  l^ord,  save  our  land. 
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Sunday,  20th.  I  go  to  early  pra3'er  meeting;  a  good  many  out. 
Then  I  go  home  and  have  prayers.  At  breakfast,  word  comes  that 
there  is  to  be  preaching  and  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Baptist 
C-hurch,  Brother  Hufr*s.  I  go.  The  distance  is  about  a  mile  and 
:i  half.  Tlie  Tjord  gives  me  strengtii  for  th(»  day,  and  I  go  to  a 
l>:i|)l.i/.ing.  Hear  two  sermons;  one  liy  Brotlier  1loi>erts,  at  tlie 
church,  the  otiier  at  the  water  side,  or  |K>nd. 

1  did  not  stay  to  tlie  afhTnoon  meeting.  Having  a  little  rest, 
1  wiill(ed  home.  The  sun  was  very  hot.  T  was  dripping  with  iM*r- 
spi ration.  1  lay  down  and  Uxyk  a  little  rest,  then  went  to  church. 
Brother  Draper  preached.  Text  in  Psalms,  '*Keep  back  thy  ser- 
vant from  presumptuous  sins.** 

I  tisked  the  privilege  of  making  some  remarks,  and  explained 
why  I  was  not  present  the  Sunday  before  (I  was  not  well),  and  re- 
ported the  money  I  had  collected  for  Brother  Kennedy,  eleven  dol- 
lars.    I  paid  in  all  I  had  given.     May  God  bless  him,  and  me. 

Monday,  21st.  Sister  Draper  and  T  go  to  Jamesville  to-day  to 
see  her  niece.  Miss  Brown,  who  is  sick.  We  have  a  pleasant  time. 
Have  a  season  of  prayer,  and  read  and  sing.  Sister  Brown  seems 
to  enjoy  it.  But,  oh,  the  coldness  and  death  chilli  No  life,  no 
lK)wer  in  prayer.    Oh,  Ood,  awake  the  |K»ople,  for . leans  sakel 

Tlieu  we  called  at  old  lady  Hricluind(Min*H.  This  is  a  dear  old 
saint,  and  is  ripening  for  glory.  After  hearing  her  U}\\  of  the 
Iiord*s  dealings  with  her,  which  were  marvelous,  we  sang  a  hymn, 
and  then  knelt  down  and  prayed. 

The  Lord  met  us  there  under  the  trees,  and  blessed  us;  and 
the  benediction  that  old  lady  pronounced  on  me  I  shall  never  for- 
get. May  the  Lord  grant  this,  and  more,  according  to  His  sweet 
will.     Amen. 

Wt^nt  to  Sister  Kenney*s.  Had  another  song  and  season  of 
prayer.  Then;  the  Ijord  blessed  us  again.  Then  we  returned 
home  about  two  o*clock.  After  a  little  rest  I  went  to  Mrs.  Harris' 
and  took  dinner,  with  some  others.  Had  a  pleasant  time.  Praise 
the  Tjord  for  the  blessings  He  giveth. 

Tuesday,  January  22nd.  T  am  well  this  morning.  Praise  Ood. 
And  T  am  asking  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Oh,  how  I 
need  it.  My  soul  cries  out  for  the  living  Go<l.  God,  help  me.  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do,  and  a  good  many  other  things. 
But  He  has  said,  ''My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you.*'  Mrs.  Marshall 
and  1  have  a  nice  call  from  Brother  and  Sister  Munger. 
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Wnlnesday,  January  23»  1884.  This  is  my  birthday.  Oh, 
liow  tlie  Lord  lius  led  me,  and  loved  me,  and  watched  over  me  foi 
forty-seven  long  years. 

*'All  the  way  my  Lord  has  led  me, 
Cheered  each  winding  path  I  tread 
Gave  me  grace  for  every  trial, 
Fed  me  with  the  living  bread.' 


tt 


1  was  born  on  th»  23rd  of  January,  1837.  My  mother  died 
when  I  WHS  thirteen  years  old. 

On  my  first  birthday  in  Africa  I  was  at  Grconvillo.  In  the  prayer 
meeting  that  night  T  gave  the  history  of  my  conversion  andsancti- 
flcation.  The  people  seemed  much  interested.  Then  I  called  all 
to  the  altar  for  consecration.  We  had  some  prayers^  then  1  clost^d 
the  miHdiug.  The  Iiymn  sung  while  on  our  knees  wiui  the  old 
funiiliiir  iiymn,  *' Forever  here  my  rest  sliall  be."  Oh,  for  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Qhostl 

1  spent  tlie  tluy  at  (ireenville.  Ouve  an  mldrtiss,  unil  held  a 
prayer  meeting.  About  thirty  in  number  cume  out.  The  dark- 
ness of  mind  here  among  the  people  is  very  great.  Qod,  send  help, 
for  J(*sus'  sake.  Through  ignorance  there  is  much  opposition  to 
the  temi>erance  work. 

Lexington,  Monday,  February  4th.  Mrs.  Birch,  Sister  Smith 
and  1  make  some  calls,  and  sing  and  pray  at  each  house,  in  turns. 
Oh,  Lord,  revive  Thy  work.  My  first  Quspel  Temperance  meeting 
held  in  the  Baptist  Church.  The  Lord  hel|H.'d  me  to  si)eak  from 
Mai.,  third  chapter. 

Tuesday,  5th.  Second  Gospel  Temperance  meeting.  Surely 
the  Spirit  of  the  Ix)rd  is  with  us,  and  He  is  blessing  us  greatly. 
Not  so  much  liberty  in  speaking,  but  God  is  with  us,  and  we  are 
ex iM'C ting  great  things.  Oh,  I^ird,  for  Jesus'  sake,  answer  prayer, 
and  send  us  the  Holy  Ghost  to  quicken  and  revive  us. 

We(lne.sday,  0th.  We  have  a  gcHKl  meeting  to-night.  The 
pledge  is  olfennl  and  a  number  sign. 

Thursday,  7th.  I  go  to  Greenville  this  morning  to  be  at  the 
installation  of  officers  in  the  Order  of  Good  Samaritans.  Call  at 
Brother  Day's,  (a  Congo),  who  is  an  earnest  Christian  man,  and  a 
deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church.  God  bless  him.  He  knows  the 
Ix)rd.  We  have  a  good  time  singing  and  talking  over  His  Word. 
Called  at  Sister  Wink's,  then  at  Sister  Mine's.     The  sun  is  very 
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hot,  but  the  Lord  has  given  me  strength.  Two  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Marshairs,  Qreenville.  My  room  Is  all'arranged  so  very  prettily; 
everything  is  so  nice.  God  bless  Mrs.  Marshall.  I  go  to  church, 
sing  and  pray. 

Sunday,  10th.  Lexing^n.  I  preached  at  the  Methodist 
Church  this  morning,  from  Romans  13:1.  Thr  Tjord  hel|M»d  m<N 
though  I  felt  so  bad  when  I  first  brgun.  In  tlie  afternoon  I  ad- 
drt^ssed  the  Sabbath  School  at  the  Baptist  Church.  The  |mstor 
and  the  siiiicrintcndrnt  were  present. 

Monday,  11th.  Have  a  good  Bible  reading  this  afternoon,  on 
the  ability  of  Josus,  and  a  grand  temperance  meeting  to-night. 

Tuesday,  12th.  Regular  stated  temperance  prayer  meeting. 
I  mal<e  several  calls,  and  take  the  meeting  this  evening.  The 
Lord  blesses  us,  and  a  number  sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge. 

Wedn«'8day,  13th.  \Vc  had  a  Bible  reading  to-day.  The  Ijord 
^v?is  with  us.   At  night  weorganlzcd  our  Qosim*!  Temperance  Band. 

Thursday,  14th.  1  do  not  get  up  till  seven;  so,  much  of  the 
fine  morning  Is  gone.  But,  Oh,  I  felt  so  weary.  He  remembcreth 
I  am  but  dust. 

Ore<»nville,  Sinoe,  Sunday,  February  17,  1884.  I  was  at  Lex- 
ington to  quarterly  meeting.  We  had  a  good  meeting.  I  came 
lionie  on  Monday  1^  Mrs.  Marshall's,  Gr<*enville. 

While  it  li<*xingU>u  I  w<Mit  to  see  an  old  man,  a  Mr.' Smith,  a 
local  preaclier,  and  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Cliurch.  He  was  about 
sixty-fiveor  seventy  years  old.  He  was  much  alflicted  and  could 
not  walk.  But  1  was  told  that  this  man  was  a  very  spiritually 
mindi>d  man,  a  man  that  p(H)ple  generally  went  to  for  spiritual 
advice.  He  claimed  that  the  Lord  revealed  things  to  him  in 
dreams,  and  people  all  about  believed  In  him. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  him,  and  as  I  always  went  to  see  the  sick 
and  the  |K>or,  no  matter  when,  or  how  weary  and  tired  out  I  was, 
I  went  to  see  this  old  man;  and  I  thought  I  w:is  going  to  be  re- 
freslied  by  his  counsi'l,  as  he  had  bt*en  in  the  way  so  long.  Ue 
talked  about  religion,  but  really,  to  me,  he  did  not  seem  like  a 
man  who  possessed  much  of  what  he  talked  about.  How  dark 
and  blank  he  seemed. 

I  talked  and  prayed  with  him.  and  asked  him  if  tliere  was  any 
t-ext  or  Scripture  lie  wnikl  like  to  have  nic  read  for  him.  Lie 
seemed  not  to  think  of  the  Bible  at  all. 

**  Ifl  tliert>  no  Word  of  (UmI  that  h:is  l>een  blessed  to  you,*'  | 
•aid,  ** since  you  have  been  alliictedY" 
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**Oh,  yen/*  suiil  \n\  **  If  you  csiii  niul  about  Balaum." 

**  Yc8,**  1  Siiid,  *'  1  know  what  you  moiui;  but  what  iu  thn;  nan 
been  ft  blessing  to  you?  1  know  Balaam  was  a  very  wicked  kin^. 
and  I  cannot  see  what  help  came  from  it  to  you." 

I  was  told  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  women 
preaching. 

Just  at  this  point  he  rallied,  as  though  he  was  going  to  teach 
me  sometliing  wonderful. 

'*  Well,**  he  said,  '*  I  will  tell  you.  Balaam  had  a  cart,  and  the 
cart  got  stuck  in  the  mud;  and  he  had  an  associate,  so  he  called 
his  associate  and  asked  him  to  help  him  pull  his  cart  out  of  the 
mud.  *But,*  he  said,  'how  are  we  going  to  get  it  outt' 
*Well,*  said  he,  Mf  we  can* t  get  It  out  any  other  way,  we  will 
cuss  it  out!**' 

•*  Well,"  I  said,  **of  all  the  Bible  reading  I  have  ever  heard  or 
done,  1  have  never  read  any  such  thing  in  the  Bible  in  all  my  life.*' 

**Oh,  no,"  he  said»  *Mt'8  not  in  the  Bible;  but  this  i.s  what 
the  Spirit  rev«*aled  U>  me.'* 

''What  did  the  Spirit  purpose  to  teach  you  by  such  a  reve- 
lation?** 

'*  Well,"  he  said,  *Hhe  cart  in  the  mud  was  his  wicked  heart, 
and  the  associate  was  the  wicked  trying  to  lead  the  innocent 
astray.*** 

And  after  fifty  years  of  being  a  Christian,  and  preiicher  and 
teacher,  this  was  all  he  had  to  comfort  him  iu  his  alllictiou. 
What  a  blind  man!  And  the  people  at  Lexington  letting  liim  ^o 
on  into  an  unknown  eternity.  Oh,  that  God  would  awaken  him 
in  time. 

I  have  not  seen  so  much  ignorance  as  there  seems  to  be  among 
many  of  the  people  of  this  county.  How  I  wish  the  Lord  would 
Send  some  good  missionary  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  (M^ople. 

Lexington,  Binoe  Co.,  Africa,  Sunday,  Feb.  21,  188-1.  I  had 
S|>ent  some  months  in  the  homo  of  Brother  Calv.in  Birch,  whose 
faithiul  kindness,  and  that  of  his  wife,  1  shall  never  forget.  Mrs. 
F.  Smith,  another  good  sister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  had  Invited 
me  to  spend  a  week  at  her  home. 

I  went  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  I  was  taken  very  ill  with 
bilious  colic,  and  came  very  near  dying.  After  Buffering  terrible 
cramp  and  purging  for  about  three  hours,  the  Lord,  in  mercy, 
gave  me  ease.    But  1  was  not  able  to  go  out  all  day.    After  that  1 
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had  chills  and  Tevcr  every  other  day  for  a  while,  when  I  began  to 
miss  them,  and  soon  began  to  gain  strength. 

On  Tuesday,  the  ^th,  I  went  to  Louisiana.  We  had  a  fine 
temperance  meeting;  twenty-one  signed  the  pledge.  On  Wednes* 
day,  the  27th,  we  had  a  fine  meeting  at  Thankful  Baptist  Church, 
T/cxinKton.    On  Thursday,  28th,  I  went  down  to  Greenville. 

Sunday  morning,  March  3.  Went  out  to  early  prayer  meet- 
ing; had  a  good  time.  Also  at  the  Congregational  Church  there 
was  a  good  prayer  meeting.  Poor  Mr.  Harris  got  a  great  blessing. 
May  the  Lord  in  mercy  keep  him.  Rev.  Mr.  Frazier  preached  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  sermon  was  well  read,  but  very  void  of  spiritual  power  for 
such  an  occasion. 

March  0.  In  the  afternoon  T  went  to  Mrs.  Morgan*8  to  meet 
the  lodge  of  Good  Templars,  and  Daughters  of  Tcmperanoe.  It  is 
l>rrroctiy  wonderful  how  all  these  old  societies,  which  had  once 
nourished,  but  had  well  nigh  died  out,  began  to  be  revived  all  over 
the  republic  as  soon  as  I  had  begun  the  Gospel  Temperance  work 
among  the  young  people  and  children,  so  that  when  I  asked  for 
co-operation  and  help,  I  was  told  that  they  belonged  to  this  society, 
and  to  the  other  society,  it  had  gone  down,  but  that  they  were 
going  to  commence  again.  So  to  show  them  that  1  was  with  them 
io  anything  that  was  for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  I  Joined 
them,  and  helped  what  I  could.  But,  Oh,  how  hollow,  and  empty, 
and  unreal. 

After  all  it  is  not  the  tinsel  and  show,  but  it  is  the  real  heart 
work  for  God  and  souls  that  Africa  needs,  especially. 

Friday,  the  7th,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Bonner*s  and  then  off  to  the 
Baptist  Association  held  at  the  Court  House. 

Sunday,  March  16th,  I  went  to  Louisiana,  preached  in  the 
morning.  When  we  started  home,  and  got  to  the  river,  the  tide 
had  gone  out,  and  wc  could  not  get  our  canoe  up;  so  we  had  to  be 
carried  through  the  mud  to  it.  If  some  one  had  been  near  by 
where  they  could  have  taken  our  pictures  I  know  they  would  have 
sold  well.  Imagine  our  position,  on  two  Kroo  boys'  shoulders, 
while  we  hung  down  all  about  in  spots! 

Well,  we  got  through  the  slime,  anyhow,  and  that  was  quit<* 
an  iU'Ui.  Itrolher  lk>nncr  wiMit  ahead,  on  the  boys*  back.  1  wtis 
obliged  to  do  the  best  I  could  to  keep  from  laughing,  for  fear  tht^y 
would  let  uR  go  in  i\\v  mud  together;  and  that  was  my  heaviest 
task.     But  my  time  came  after  awhile. 
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Wc  got  back  in  time  to  go  lo  tl)c  Haptist  meeting.  Brother 
Ilocker,  a  lieentialo  in  the  Itaptisl  Ciiiircli,  preaclied.  lit*  was  a 
guoil  preaclier,  but.  Oil,  how  he  needed  ttie  lloly  Ghost.  INnir 
man,  how  often  I  have  prayed  for  him.  I  called  to  see  Mr.  Rice. 
The  poor  man  is  dying.  I  spoke  to  him  of  Jesus,  who  is  the  only 
truth  and  life.  How  sad  that  any  one  should  put  it  oil'  until  the 
very  hist  moment;  it  does  look  so  mean  to  live  on  Qod's  mercy  all 
through  life  and  health,  and  then  a  few  mlnuti^s  b(>fore  the  breath 
leaves  you,  wIumi  you  cannot  m^rve  tht;  world,  and  yourself,  antl  sin, 
any  longer,  |)ossibly,  turn  to  the  Lord.    IIow  foolish!    Clod  help  us. 

Before  1  went,  a  temperance  meeting  was  held  in  the  Episco- 
p}il  Church,  Brother  Hunger.  Had  a  grand,  good  meeting. 
Gospel  Temperance  took  well  there.  The  Lord  seemed  to  be  bless- 
ing the  people  with  a  spirit  and  interest,  that,  if  continued,  would 
be  a  blessing  to  them. 

On  Tuesday  1  started  early  and  walked  to  [jexinglon.  Young 
Jenkins  put  me  across  the  stream  with  his  canoe.  Wednesday  I 
walked  to  Tjouisiana,  then  out  to  Cherry  Uidge,  held  a  U'ni|M>raiice 
meeting  at  the  church,  and  a  number  signed  the  pledge.  We 
organized.  Thursday  1  preached,  from  John,  0th  chapter.  After 
suffering  much  with  my  back  all  day,  1  went  to  Lexington,  and 
then  expected  to  go  to  Parmersville  to  another  meeting. 

Monrovia,  April  4$!i,  1885.  Uev.  James  Deputle  and  myself 
leave  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven  for  Mt.  Olive.  Tin;  distance  is 
!il>out  seventy  miles,  taking  the  shortest  cut. 

We  take  passage  in  a  canoe  at  the  waterside,  and  after  a  slow 
pull  in  the  hot  sun  for  three  hours  wc  come  t4)  Paynt;svillt>,  the  first 
3top.  There  we  rest  an  hour  ov  more.  No  one  asked  us  to  eat, 
but  the  friends  had  given  me  a  small  lunch  before  I  started,  so  we 
took  a  snack,  and  then  started  on  foot  across  the  Old  Fields,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles. 

The  sun  was  warm,  and  I  got  very  tired  before  1  got  to  the  end 
.if  the  five  miles.  I  was  glad  U)  rest,  and  had  a  short  nap  for  ten 
minutes.  We  had  hop«;d  to  get  through  to  tht!  creek,  and  so  reach 
Marshall  by  seven  o'clock;  but  the  boys  worked  slowly,  and  the 
tide  fell  before  we  got  olT;  so  we  had  to  remain  all  night. 

We  took  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Clark.  Brother  Deputie 
asked  her  if  she  could  take  us  in  for  the  night;  she  said  it  would 
bo  very  inconvenient,  but  as  there  was  no  other  house  within  five 
miles,  wc  told  her  we  would  stop  and  make  the  best  of  ii. 
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It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock,  and  I  suppose  the  supper  and 
dinner  were  over,  and  not  a  word  was  said  to  us;  I  would  have 
beon  so  glad  if  she  had  offered  me  a  roasted  casava,  or  anything. 
So  1  ntc  a  few  dry  biscuits  and  drank  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  was 
very  thankful. 

I  had  a  little  talk  with  Sister  Clark  about  hor  condition;  she 
said  she  was  converted  in  America;  she  did  not  know  the  year  or 
month;  she  seemed  dead  clear  through;  I  tri  nl  to  draw  her  out; 
but  sue  seemed  to  stick  fast  on  every  side;  I  sang  and  prayed 
about  Jesus,  and  I  hoped  that  she  would  respond  somewhere;  but 
not  a  word;  so  I  gave  up  and  went  to  bed. 

This  poor  woman  was  there,  pretty  much  alone,  no  church 
near  by,  and  her  nnirest  neighlwrs  Ave  miles  away,  and  she  in 
darkness  equal  to  that  of  the  heathen  round  al)out  her,  thougli 
lH>rn  in  a  Christian  land,  and  had  heard  the  Gospel  message.  IIow 
often  we  And  this. 

I  did  not  change  my  clothes  when  1  went  to  bed;  I  thanked 
God  for  a  cover  over  my  head,  and  a  corner  to  lie  down  in;  though 
I  was  very  wet  with  perspiration,  somehow  1  slept  well.  At  three 
in  the  morning,  Brother  Deputie  sang  out: 

"Sister  Smith,  U  is  time  to  go.'* 

It  didnH  take  me  long  to  arrange  my  toilet.  After  prayer,  wo 
were  soon  off  to  the  waterside.  There  was  no  moon,  and  as  it  had 
been  raining  it  was  quite  dark;  so  with  lantern  in  hand  we 
marched  off.  The  boys  were  a  little  stupid,  but  about  four  o'clock 
we  got  pushed  off;  it  was  dark,  but  having  a  good  lantern  we  got 
<Hit  of  the  creek  all  right;  the  creek  was  long,  and  in  some  places 
very  narrow. 

We  got  to  the  head  of  the  river  Just  at  daylight.  The  morn- 
ing was  pleasant;  about  ten  o'clock  the  sun  was  very  hot.  We  got 
to  a  friend *R  house,  and  stopped  for  a  rest;  the  sisU^r  gave  us  some 
coffee,  bitter  and  black,  and  not  a  bit  of  bread;  poor  thing,  she 
didn't  have  any.  I  took  a  sip  or  two  of  the  coffee,  and  ate  a  dry 
biscuit. 

While  there  the  Ixml  S(Mit  us  a  good  shower  of  rain,  which 
cooled  the  atmosphere;  we  left  there  and  went  to  Grassdale,  and 
spent  an  hour  at  Sister  Rn>wn'8.  From  there  we  went  on  t^>  Mt. 
Olive,  Hrollier  Drpntir'a  station  and  home.  We  reached  thrre 
aliout  half  past  (Ivo  r.  M.,  and  had  a  cordial  rec(*ption  from  Sist<*r 
1>eputi(*  and  the  children;  a  comfortable  lumie,  and  every  partoC 
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the  hoiiso  as  clean  as  a  i»iii,  and  hia  wifo  and  cUildn'ii  ih«t  same. 
I  was  thankful  for  a  gooil  batli,  and  a  good  dinner,  as  I  had  not 
had  much  for  two  days. 

Brother  Deputle  had  been  going  up  and  down  this  river  so 
long  that  he  did  not  think  these  hardships,  but  pleasant;  well,  1  did 
not  think  them  the  worst  that  ever  was,  but  I  did  thank  God  they 
were  no  worse.  One  thing  there  is,  they  have  plenty  of  fine 
oysters. 

I  luul  a  gooil,  quiet  rest  from  Thursday  niglit  till  Sunday,  bt*- 
fore  I  was  called  uix)n  to  take  a  service.  Brotiier  13eputie*s  church 
was  a  good  sized  thatch  church,  the  members  mostly  natives, 
but,  being  the  only  church,  it  accommodated  others  as  well.  We 
walked  about  a  half  mile,  and  I  spoke  to  a  good  company  that  had 
gathered.  I  gave  the  Word  from  Hebrews,  12:1-23.  The  Ijord 
wonderfully  helped  me.  Brother  Philip  Harris,  native  inter* 
preted.  I  was  much  pleased  with  this  brother,  and  thought  if  a 
little  encouragement  were  given  he  would  make  a  faithful  M'rvani 
ill  the  church.  I  remained  for  Sabbath  School,  and  siNike  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  the  teachers  and  scholars,  and  rning  a  hymn: 
**  Bringing  in  the  sheaves;"  then  I  walked  home,  weary,  as  I  was 
not  feeling  very  well  all  day. 

Monday  I  was  not  well,  but  took  some  medicine,  and  so  got 
better.  On  Thursday  I  went  with  Brother  Deputie  and  made  four 
pastoral  calls.  'We  called  on  a  Mrs.  John.son,  a  very  inlt^eslinf; 
woman,  who  is  quite  sick,  has  a  houseful  of  children,  and  is  not 
converted.  I  spoke  with  her,  and  urged  on  her  the  necessity  of 
accepting  Christ,  then  and  there.  We  prayed  with  her,  but  she 
seemed  blank.     May  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  her. 

April  20th,  Brother  and  Sister  Deputie  and  I  took  a  nice  canoe 
ride,  of  about  a  mile.  Called  on  Deacon  Kink.  He  was  quite  an 
old  man;  his  wife,  a  very  pleasant,  sensible  woman,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.  8.  Brother  King  was  a  Southerner,  one  of  the  old  type. 
We  spent  a  i>leasant  hour  with  them;  had  a  sea.son  of  prayer;  they 
were  delighted.  How  those  poor  souls  olf  in  the  desert  enjoy  a 
little  call  like  that.  How  I  do  thank  the  Ix)rd  when  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  sing  and  pray  and  cheer  the  weary  traveler  along  the  lone- 
some road. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  one  sister  who  was  not  at  home. 
Then  we  went  on  to  Brother  Artisls.  This  brother  was  Chief  Mag- 
istrate.   He  had  been  afllicted  for  years;  could  not  walk;  but  sat 
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on  the  floor.  His  right  arm  is  withered;  ail  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  are  off,  only  the  stumps  remaining;  his  right  side  is  withered 
all  the  way  down:  he  is  a  great  sufferer,  but  seems  happy.  He 
was  quite  an  intelligent  man;  much  above  the  average  young  man 
in  the  neighborhood  or  country;  his  wife,  also,  was  an  intelligent 
woman,  and  an  industrious  ono;  she  icnpt  schiN>1  in  thrir  liouso;  I 
heard  tlie  children  in  siK^lling  and  multiplication,  and  they  did 
well. 

I  hope  to  leave  to-morrow  for  Marshall,  on  the  Junk  River.  On 
Monday  I  go  to  Paynesville,  and  if  Brother  Pitman  can  arrange  a 
service,  I  will  spealc  at  his  church  on  Tuesday  night.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  I  got  off  for  Marshall;  got  there  about  two  r.  M. 
Prcacliod  Friday  night,  Haturtlay  night,  and  tlirre  times  on  tlic 
Sabbath,  and  left  on  Monday  at  six-twenty  for  Monrovia. 

Virfi:inia,  Africa,  November  10th,  1884.  This  was  a  glorious 
victory.  I  had  been  holding  a  meeting  here  every  night  for  a 
week.  The  Lord  poured  out  His  Spirit,  and  there  was  a  great 
awakening  among  the  people. 

Old  Brother  Jacob  Harris,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Method- 
istChurch,  and  had  been  for  years,  and  was  much  interested  in  thr 
subject  of  holiness,  by  faith  was  enabled  to  see  the  way  clearly, 
and  claim  the  blessing  of  cleansing,  and  receive  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Qhost.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  when  he  called  to 
see  me,  where  1  was  stopping,  at  Sister  Watson *s.  Sister  Watson 
was  a  grand  woman,  and  for  several  years  had  enjoyed  the  great 
salvation,  and  was  a  power  in  the  church  and  neighborhood. 

Brother  Harris  came  in  to  see  me  that  morning,  and,  as  I  was 
trying  to  show  him  the  simplicity  of  faith,  he  said: 

**  Yes,  Sister  Smith,  I  see  it,  and  I  have  been  trying  and  pray- 
ing for  this  sanctiflcation  for  lOver  three  years;  and,  somehow,  I 
don't  l<now  how  to  take  hold.  Hut  1  liave  given  m^'self  all  up,  and 
I  have  put  mysolf  in  the  hands  of  Go<l;  a  id  I  am  resolved  to  trust 
Him  as  long  ^is  I  live;  I  never  mean  to  stop;  I  want  the  blessing qf 
sanctiflcation." 

The  blessed  Spirit  was  all  this  timeovprshadowiug  him  till  he 
could  hardly  speak  sometimes  for  the  flood  of  tears  that  rushed  in 
u|N)n  liiin. 

'•  N«»w,  Itrotlicr  Harris."  I  said.  **can  you  aeeopt  I'hrlst  us 
your  full  and  complete  Saviour,  now?  He  is  ina<h'  unto  yt)u  wis- 
dom,  righteousness,  sanctiflcation  and  redemption:   now,  right 
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whiUi  you  ant  Miling  on  ihmt  chair,  on  this  vi'iamia,  at  Uiw  imrj 
bonr,  iMtfoiw  y«Mi  imivi*  rn>m  that  aiMii,  befairp  ymi  eai  aiMiib«*r  nur- 
•el,  lM»f(>re  joii  ilriok  aiuiihrr  «tm|>  of  water;  now,  C)^iat  ia  maitit 
onto  joQ  wiadom,  rightewmnem,  Mu&etillcation,  and  redempikm, 
and  His  blood  eleanaeth  from  ail  lin;  will  yoii  take  Chriat  miwr  '* 

Looking  al  m«?,  he  MfUid  hia  haml  and  said,  **  SiaWr  SnUUi,  1 
asu  determined  to  light  fur  this  UU  I  die.  I  give  my  life  aU  iati: 
the  hands  of  Ood,  now.** 

**  Bii»ih**r  Harris,  ymi  kavi»  b«*«*n  up  t«>  Ihe  pi>int  many  Umes 
before,  and  gone  right  bnck;  will  you,  do  yoo,  here  and  now, 
doit?" 

He  was  k)okiag  right  at  me.  I  repeated,  **  Do  you  here  ami 
now,  take  Christ  as  your  wisdom,  Christ  as  your  righteoasoeas» 
Christ  as  your  sanctillcation,  Christ  as  your  redemption,  and  be> 
lieve  His  blood  does  now  cleanse  ymi  from  all  sin,  ni>w,  right  nowl 
Not  because  you  fi^l,  bat  because  Oud  has  said  so,  and,  in  the 
%athority  of  His  Word,  do  you  stand  and  declare  to  th«»  tl^'tng 
world,  n4»t  «loul»iing,  thi*  c<MMliti«)nii  all  baling  mrt,  ami  trusting  the* 
eternal  God,  do  yiMi  declare  that  *  The  blood  of  Jtmus  Christ,  His 
ion,  cleanseth  you  from  all  sin? '    Now,  do  you  d«>  it?" 

**Yes,  I  do;"  he  said,  and  as  kmd  as  I  could  I  shouted, 
••Amen." 

The  old  man  buried  his  face  iv  his  hands,  and,  weeping,  said, 
••Olory  ti>  J(*sus." 

''Trust  Ilim,"  1  said,  **and  do  not  doubL  Uc  dot's  save  you 
now." 

*'Oh,  praif;  thtr  liord;"  ]i«!  cried,  then  sprang  to  his  (nei^ 
grabbed  hold  of  Bister  Watson's  hand,  and  then  hold  of  my  hand. 
Brothfrr  Watson  was  in  the  house;.he  went  after  him.  *MJh,  glory! 
1  am  free,  as  1  never  have  been  before  in  all  my  life.  Oh,  how 
sweet!    Olory!" 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  shouting  and  praying,  he  took 
his  hat  and  cane  and  started  for  home.  He  said,  **  Pruy  for  me, 
that  1  may  ev«*r  Im*  kept  on  the  rock.*' 

1  stepfied  into  the  parlcr,  and  said,  *'  I^t's  all  pray  now." 

We  were  all  so  full  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  it  was  a  little 
(lifflcult  to  pray;  but  1  tri«Ml  to  pray  us  best  I  could,  then  I  asked 
Hister  Watson  to  pray.  Poor  Brother  Watson  had  been  seeking  the 
blessing  so  long;  may  (io<l  help  him,  and  quickly. 

Brother  Harris  had  been  -  *T*«^rnber  of  the  Methodist  Church 
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fbr  thirty  years;  and  he  said  that  Sister  Watson *s  testimony  after 
she  first  got  the  blessing  first  stirred  him  up  to  pray;  so  she  has 
been  praying  for  him  and  helping  him  all  she  could  ever  since. 

"  I  knew  this  child,'*  he  said,  "  when  she  was  a  little  girl;  and 
she  has  grown  up,  and  been  converted,  and  sanctified,  and  here  I 
have  lioon  in  the  church  all  thcfu»  years,  and  what  have  I  done? 
80  I  sUirtrd  out  to  |>ray,  and  glory  be  to  Oml,  lie  has  heard  me. 
Oh,  .Sisti^r  Smith,  she  did  hi'lp  me  all  she  could,  but  T  could  not 
see  it;  «>]i,  I  thank  the  Tjord  ITc  sent  you,  and  you  seemed  to 
make  it  so  plain,  the  points  you  went  over  I  could  see,  and  I  thank 
Ood." 

•*  Of  victory  now  o'er  Satan's  power, 
Tjct  all  the  ransomed  sing: 
And  triumph  In  the  dying  hour 
Through  Christ,  the  Lord»  their  king." 


.    .     •  ♦ 


ORAPTBR  XXVII. 

CONFKRBNCB  AT  MONKOVIA  — BNTBRTAINING  TUB  BISHOP  —  8IBRRA 
LBONB  —  GRAND  OAHART  —  A  8TRANGB  DRRAM  —  OONIPBRBNCR 
AT  BA88A  —  BISHOP  TAYLOR. 

Monrovia,  Jan.  Ist,  1885.  The  morning  is  lovely,  and  my  note 
of  praise  is,  ''Oh!  Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee,  and  in  the  great  con* 
gregation  I  will  tell  of  Thy- wonderful  works.  Thou  ha.st  bnuiglit 
me  through  deep  waters  the  past  year.  I  will  praise  Thee  while 
1  have  being.    Praise  the  Lord!  ** 

The  ladies  are  holding  a  bazar  In  the  parlors  of  the  mansion 
of  Mrs.  President  Roberta.  They  don't  hold  their  bazars  and  fairs 
in  the  churches  in  Africa.  That  is  one  good  thing.  I  go  down 
and  spend  an  liour.     Feeling  very  wealc  and  bad,  I  go  home. 

Friday,  Jan.  0th.  Praise  the  Lord  for  this  day.  The  President 
vetoes  a  bill  for  taking  the  duties  off  imported  gin  and  whisky. 
Amen.  Thank  God.  A  great  triumph  for  our  temperance  |MH>ple, 
It  is  a  noble  act,  and  it  took  a  man  of  courage  to  do  it  Just  at  this 
time.  There  has  been  much  prayer  among  the  i>eople,  and  espec- 
ially in  our  band  meetings.  We  are  expecting  the  Bishop,  and 
think  we  are  in  good  condition  for  a  blessing. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  21st.  How  glad  I  am  to  be  here  just  at  this 
time,  and  so  to  help  the  Bishop  a  little.  It  appears  that  somehow 
Brother  Ware  and  the  ofllcial  brethren  have  had  some  little  mis- 
understanding; so  the  end  of  it  is  to  be  the  paying  of  a  large  sum 
f«)r  the  Bishop's  board.  ITe  has  arrangcul  this  mulMT  with  Mr.  K. 
10.  tilierman,  who  is  a  merchant,  and  has  a  flne  large  house — the 
next  in  rank,  for  size,  to  the  President's  mansion. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  one  of  the  leading  Deacons  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ohuroh.  So  it  is  with  him  Brother  Ware  has  arranged  that  the 
Bishop  shall  stop.  He  is  to  have  his  boats  and  crew  all  ready  lo 
go  to  meet  the  Bishop,  as  soon  as  the  gun  fires,  and  the  steamer  is 

^..._  (302) 
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In.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  «re  among  some  of  the  best  friends 
I  have  in  Monrovia.     How  Icind  they  are  to  me.    God  bless  them. 

Mr.  Sherman  does  not  object  to  taking  the  Bishop,  but  thinks 
it  would  not  look  so  well,  when  there  are  men  in  the  Methodist 
Church  who  have  good  houses,  and  are  amply  able  to  entertain 
the  Hishop,  or  anyone  else.  Brother  Henry  Cooper  is  the  leading 
SU'wiird;  lio  ami  his  Ron,  .K^SRo,  Inith  liave  tlirir  own  large  brick 
lioiiHi'B,  and  are  pro8|H!rouB  morcliants,  and  they  have  thoir  own 
boats  and  crews.  Th«'ii  thcrr  is  Brother  Campbell,  also  a  Class 
Jjeader  and  BU*ward  in  the  Methodist  Cliurch,  witli  a  beautiful 
home.  Bui  they  do  not  know  anything  about  Brother  Ware's 
arrangement.  After  he  has  thus  completed  all  his  arrangements, 
he  goc*s  up  the  river. 

On  Wednesday  night  we  had  a  very  precious  meeting.  I  had 
given  a  talk  on  the  message  of  holiness;  well,  it  is  a  kind  of  lecture 
from  that  grand  little  book,  called  the  Believer's  Hand-book  of 
Holiness,  by  Brother  Da  vies.  1  gave  this  talk  to  the  people;  and 
then  we  closed  with  a  consecration  meeting.  The  Lord  helped  us 
very  greatly.  As  we  were  going  out  from  the  church  it  was 
whispered  to  me: 

"  Did  you  know  that  Brother  Ware  had  arranged  for  Bishop 
Taylor,  when  he  com(*s,  to  stop  with  Mr.  Sherman?" 

••No." 

And  then  it  went,  Just  like  a  thing  will  go  in  Liberia.  So  off 
I  8tart<*d  for  the  facts  in  the  case'.  As  I  got  to  Brother  Sherman's 
gate,  he  was  standing  talking  with  some  one.  He  spoke  to  me 
very  kindly,  and  said: 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Smith,  I  hear  your  Bishop  Is  coming.*' 

••Yes,"  1  said,  ••so  I  have  heard;  and  that  he  is  to  be  your 
guest." 

••Weil,  yes,"  he  Raid;  ''how  is  it  that  you  folks  can't  take 
Can*  of  your  Blsliop?" 

This  remark  wiis  meant  as  a  Joke,  of  course. 

••  Well,  now,"  I  said,  ••thai  is  a  pity,  when  we  have  such  men 
In  the  Methodist  Church  as  Brother  Henry  CooiM>r,  and  Mr. 
Gabriel  Moore,  and  others.  But  I  think  we  can  relieve  you  of  that 
task,  Mr.  Sherman.  Though  1  think  it  is  very  kind  in  you  to  be 
willing  to  entertain  the  Bishop.  But  I'm  going  to  sec  lirother 
C\H)p<»r  about  it." 

•*  Well,"  he  said,  "  Brother  Ware  came  to  me  before  he  went 
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up  the  river,  and  made  the  arrangement.  Rut  I  think  you  would 
all  feel  better  if  the  Bishop  stopped  with  someof  your  own  church 
people/* 

''Certainly,*'  I  said;  "and  when  there  are  those  who  are  so 
able  to  do  it,  without  troubling  you.** 

So  I  thanked  him,  and  ufT  I  went  to  Rrother  Cooper*8  and  told 
him  all  about  it. 

**  Yes,  Sisti^r  Smith,**  he  said,  **  we  are  cx|M'ctiug  th«;  Hisluip 
here.  Hut  lir(»lher  Ware  had  said  nolliiiig  lo  me  abuui  liia 
arrangement." 

*'  Well,  that  is  the  way  it  is.  And  the  steamer  may  come 
to-night  or  to-morrow.  So  you  get  your  boat  and  everything  ready, 
and  then  tell  Mr.  Sherman  that  you  or  Jesse  will  see  to  getting  the 
Bishop  ashore.*' 

"All  right.** 

So  all  was  arranged,  and  I  went  home  and  left  the  rest  with 
the  Lord.     The  people  were  glad  that  I  did  what  I  could. 

The  next  morning  was  a  lovely  ni4>rning,  as  nuM'iiiugsin  Africa 
generally  are.  I  was  very  busy  all  day.  In  the  afternoon  1  went 
up  town  and  made  some  calls.  About  kcvcu  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, a  messenger  came  to  Mrs.  Moore's,  where  I  was,  and  said  the 
Bishop  had  come,  and  had  gone  to  the  church.  It  was  our  regular 
preaching  night;  so  the  Bishop,  when  he  arrived,  made  his  way 
straight  to  the  church. 

My!  when  I  heard  it,  I  went  on  double-quick  down  town; 
went  to  the  church,  and  there  was  the  Bishop  in  the  pulpit.  He 
preached  a  |x)werful  sermon,  from  the  text:  **Thy  will  be  done.** 
And,  as  the  people  generally  turned  out  well  Thursday  nights,  the 
Bishop  had  a  good  congregation,  and  the  people  generally  were 
delighted.  T  was  delighted  beyond  expression.  I  had  seen  him 
before  and  knew  him.     Praisi*  the  liord. 

"Well,  how  did  he  get  ashore?** 

When  the  steamer  arrived,  she  didn*t  Ore  her  gun  signal,  as 
usual;  she  had  no  cargo  for  that  port;  only  came  in  to  let  the 
Bishop  off;  so  the  captain  sent  him  ashore  in  one  of  the  steamer's 
boats,  with  the  chief  officer;  so  that  Brother  Cooper  did  not  have 
to  launch  his  boat,  though  he  was  all  ready,  and  Jesse  had  seen 
the  steamer,  and  was  at  the  wharf  getting  ready  to  send  off,  when 
lo,  and  behold!  there  was  the  Bishop  before  him. 

What  a  beautiful  victory  this  was.    How  often  I  have  stood 
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ftUl)  and  Been  God  overrule  things  of  man*8  device,  and  work  His 
sovereign  will.    Amen. 

80  Bishop  Taylor*s  home  from  thai  day  has  been  at  Brother 
Henry  Cooper's  house,  when  in  Lil}eria.  Sometimes  he  has  had 
to  stop  there  three  weeks,  before  he  could  get  away.  And  God 
has  always  1ic1|mh1  Bn>lh«*r  0(N>|)er,  and  always  will. 

How  well  1  renicmbiT  that  all  day  holiness  meeting,  when 
God  80  wonderfully  sancUncd  Brother  Coo|N*r,  and,  a  few  days 
lattrr,  his  dear  wife.  Uow  well  1  remember  the  morning  she  came 
to  Sister  Payne's,  singing  her  song  of  victory,  for  she  had  got  the 
baptism  in  her  own  home.  She  came  up  to  Sister  Payne's,  where 
my  home  was.  I  saw  hf>r  when  she  was  coming  in.  Her  face  was 
all  a  glow  of  light.  Oh  I  I  shall  never  forget  it.  The  flrst  thing 
she  said  as  she  came  in,  was: 

*'  Glory  to  His  namel 
Glory  to  His  namel 

There  to  my  heart  was  the  bk)od  applied; 
Glory  to  His  namel " 

And  she  has  been  singing  it  ever  since;  in  the  midst  of  trials 
and  storms,  for  sh.-^  has  had  them,  and  so  will  everybody  thatgoes 
into  tlu^  fouiitiiin  BlruiKht.  G(nI  do<'8n*t  ofUMi dev<*1op  on  any  otlyer 
lino  tlian  that  of  trial,  and  sometimes  suffering,  in  various  ways; 
*'  For  the  trial  of  your  faith  Is  more  precious  than  gold,  though  It 
be  tried  with  Are.** 

Saturday,  January  24th.  The  Bishop  and  I  were  invited  to 
take  breakfast  at  the  United  States  Legation,  American  Ck>nsul, 
Hon.  John  Smyth.  Prof.  Brown,  who  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Smyth's, 
was  also  present.  We  had  a  most  elegant  breakfast,  served  in  real 
American  style,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

I  think  the  Binliop  had  no  thought  of  any  such  reception  in 
Africa.  But  Mr.  Smyth,  who  is  so  thoroughly  qualified  for  his 
position,  is  always  quick  to  perform  the  courtesies  due  to  strangers, 
and  es|)ecially  those  from  his  own  country,  America. 

The'  Bishop  and  I  made  a  number  of  calls  together  in  the 
different  places.  He  never  objected  to  going  anywhere,  among 
the  poorest  of  the  poo">.  He  would  go  in  and  sit  down,  sing,  pray 
and  talk,  and  leave  his  blessing.  He  never  seemed  to  give  the 
impression  to  anyone  that  they  need  to  stand  ofT  from  him, 
or  b(^  afraid  of  him,  because  he  was  Bishop.  He  was  always 
congenial  and  kind  to  everyone. 
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The  Conference  convened  on  the  ^th.  The  Bishop  preached 
every  night,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  and  then  addressed  the 
Sabbath  School  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  four  o*clock  preached  at 
Krootown.  The  Lord  wonderfully  poured  out  His  spirit,  and 
there  was  a  gracious  revival. '  Sinners  were  converted,  back- 
sliders reclaimed,  believers  sanctified.  Oh,  what  a  tidal  wave 
swept  over  us!  So  the  Conference  convened  in  the  midst  of  the 
flood- tide  of  revival.     Praise  the  Tx)rd. 

Sunday,  frVbruary  1st,  1885.  Tlie  groat  ordination.  T«*n  Dea- 
cons and  nine  Elders  ordained  by  liishop Taylor.  Qlory  to  Qod.  It 
was  a  wonderful  day.  Such  hud  not  been  seen  in  Monrovia  before. 
Monday,  February  2nd.  1  am  very  weak  in  body,  but  my 
faith  is  strong  In  God.  I  make  some  calls,  and  go  to  see  William 
Potter,  whom  everybody  is  afraid  of,  for  he  is  a  very  wicked  man. 
But  I  never  was  treated  with  more  res|K>ct  by  anybody  than  by 
him.  1  talked  to  him,  and  told  him  how  wrong  it  was  to  treat 
himself  and  his  wife  and  children  as  he  did.  lie  listencHl  to  me 
kindly,  and  thanked  me.  PiM>r,  old  William  Potter.  May  Cod 
save  him. 

Wednesday,  February  4th.  I  am  asked  to  take  the  service 
to-night.  The  Lord  helped  me  wonderfully.  1  spoke  from  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  John.  Several  professed  to  be  saved.  At 
six  o'clock  I  invited  the  Bishop,  with  some  of  the  leading  young 
men  of  the  place,  to  tea  at  Mrs.  Payne's.  There  were  but  one  or 
two  of  the  young  men  Christians,  and  I  wanted  them  to  see  the 
Bishop,  as  he  was  so  fatherly,  and  I  thought  a  nice,  good  talk 
from  him  would  do  them  good;  so  in  every  way  possible  I  tried  to 
help.     If  Israel  is  not  gathered,  Jacob  will  not  lose  his  reward. 

Thursday,  February  5th.  I  am  invited,  with  the  Bishop,  to 
take  breakfast  at  Mr.  Gabriel  Moore's.  His  Honor,  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  Hillary  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Day,  a  white  mission- 
ary of  Muhlenburg  Mission,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  are  present. 
Mr.  Day  is  n«)t  able  U»  be  present.  God  bloss  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day. 
What  a  sanitarium  their  homeat  Muhlenburg  Mission  has  been  to 
those  who  have  been  weary  and  worn.  How  many  pleasant  days 
I  have  spent  at  their  home.  It  was  there  I  had  one  of  my  fiercest 
attacks  of  fever,  and  I  thought  sure  I  would  die.  How  kind  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Day  were.  They  did  all  they  could,  and  they  made  me 
so  comfortable.  May  Qod  ever  bless  them,  is  my  prayer.  Amen. 
Sunday,  February  8th.    The  new  pastor  is  installed.    Thirty- 
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»woii  join  the  church  this  morning.  Praise  the  Lord.  I  ialce  the 
service  at  night.  Spealc  from  John,  fifteenth  chapter:  "  Abide 
in  Christ.**    The  Lord  helps  mo,  and  gives  us  blessing. 

Monday,  February  9th.  This  has  been  a  very  busy  day.  I 
called  to  see  Mrs.  Van  Harmon,  a  white  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  merchants.  She  had  been  sick  with  fovcr.  Bhc  was  glad  to 
s<'e  me,  and  I  found  her  a  little  better.  Then  I  called  to  see  Mrs. 
Day,  and  go  with  her  to  church.  She  proposed  having  a  picnic, 
a  little  outing,  for  the  Bishop*s  benefit.  She  went  around  among 
the  ladiesl  and  it  was  arranged  for. 

Wednesday,  February  11th.  We  all  go  to  Mr.  Johnson's  farm; 
Bishop  Taylor,  Prof.  Brown,  Hon  John  Smyth,  Mr.  Moore,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Moore,  Miss  Payne  and  a  number  of  others. 

Friday,  February  13th.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Moore  and  daughter,  and 
Dr.  Moore  and  myself  go  to  Madeira,  or  Grand  Canary.  Mrs. 
M<H>rc  had  not  been  well  for  some  time,  and  her  father-in-law 
thought  that  a  trip  would  do  her  good.  Her  mother  consented  to 
hcT  going,  if  I  would  go  with  her,  as  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
traveling  much.  They  are  very  Icind,  and  pay  all  my  expenses, 
and  I  go.     How  much  I  need  the  change  and  rest. 

Sunday,  February  15th.  Sierra  Jjeone.  We  got  in  early  on 
Ratunlay  artf*rn(M)n,  and  went  lunhore.  This  morning  we  went  to 
the  CatlifMlral  and  heard  a  grand  sermon  from  the  new  Bishop, 
Ingham.  We  went  again  this  Evening.  The  sermon  was  on 
"Cronsrc ration  and  noIinoRs.**  But  the  people  didn*t  seem  to 
know  what  he  was  driving  at.  A  beautiful  congregation;  a  num- 
ber of  white  persons  are  present,  mostly  government  oflicials. 

Monday,  February  IGth.  We  leave  at  ten  this  morning  and  go 
on  the  steamer  again.  And  now  we  are  off.  Thank  the  Lord,  T 
am  feeling  a  little  better. 

Tuesday,  February  17th.  We  are  all  a  little  seasick  to-day. 
Tm  the  best  of  the  party.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  loving  mercy, 
for  it  is  wonderful. 

Wednesday,  February  18th.  Praise  God  this  morning  for  His 
goodness.  Mrs.  Moore  and  I  purpose  to  read  the  Gospels  through 
while  on  our  voyage.     May  He  help  us  for  His  name's  sake. 

Thursday,  February  lOtli.  Head  winds.  That  means  sea- 
sickness. How  mean  one  feels.  Hut,  Oh!  how  grand  the  ocean. 
How  majestic  and  God-like.  As  He  holds  and  moves  the  mighty 
ocean,  so  may  He  hold  and  move  me. 
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Friday,  K«*briiary  *^Oth.  Trials  br^'in.  Uiit,  \Aml  TIumi  lisist 
Innmi  my  dwclliiij^  placo  in  all  ag«'S,  aiul  siiuli  Tliuii  art  Ui-day^and 
my  sciul  ilolh  magnify  Thee. 

Sunday,  February  22nd.  The  swell  is  not  so  strong  to-day,  so 
we  arc  all  feeling  better.  Thank  Qod.  Wo  hope  to  reach  Grand 
Canary  by  Tuesday. 

Tuesday,  February  24th.  Praise  the  Txird!  I  am  glad  that 
we  nr«*.  at  flrand  Canary.  IthMikn  beautiful  from  the  8t4Mimcr. 
We  will  go  ashore  in  about  two  hours.  First  night  lushorc. 
Everybody  speaks  French.  We  don't  understand  anything  an^'one 
says,  and  they  do  not  understand  what  we  say.  We  manage  lo 
get  on  by  motion  —  almost  peri)etual  motion  —  but  we  get  through. 

Wednesday,  February  25th.  Praise  the  Lord  for  Hisgoodneai 
so  far.  If  we  were  where  we  could  speak  in  our  own  tongue, 
wlier«*in  we  wer«)  l>orn,  with  all  the  kindness  shown  us,  strangers 
among  strange  pc'ople,  we  would  feel  quite  at  home. 

Thurs«lay,  February  20th.  The  r(>deemt>d  <if  the  IjohI  shall 
dwell  in  saf«'ty  by  11  im.  IIow  v<*ry  near  Uv  Una  seenitHl  all  day 
to-day.  The  lady  of  the  hous4i  goes  out  with  us.  She  under- 
stands a  good  deal  of  English,  but  can  speak  but  HttU.  She  tak<*8 
us  to  a  stont  where  a  gentleman  can  talk  English  quite  well;  so 
lliat  we  g«>t  a  little  shopping  done,  and  go  through  the  motions  of 
talking  Simnlsh. 

Saturday,  F4*bruary  28lh.  The  IaihI  has  hel|MHl  us,  and  a 
little  lad  about  ten  years  old,  a  very  bright  little  fellow,  formerly 
from  Mexico,  comes  to  us  as  interpreter.  We  are  feeling  glad  and 
thankful  to  the  lA)rd  for  Ills  love. 

Sunday,  March  1st.  There  is  no  church  service  here,  except 
Iloman  Catholic.  So  we  have  a  quiet  rest  in  the  morning;  in  the 
aflernoon  we  take  a  Utile  walk,  and  come  to  a  very  flue  Catholio 
Church;  wc  go  in,  and  1  spend  a  half  hour  with  tears  for  the  poor 
I)eople.  Oh,  IxirdI  How  long!  How  long!  The  ignorance  of  the 
IN'ople,  and  the  arrogance  of  tht^  priests,  is  8<inietliing  appalling. 

Tuesday,  March  10th.  We  have  had  some  very  pleasant  walks 
and  drives  since  we  have  been  here.  The  scenery  all  about  is 
beautiful.  The  balmy  air  and  the  beautiful  Howers  and  fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  delightful.  They  tell  us  the  month  of  September  Is 
the  flnest  month  to  be  here.  We  go  out  to-day  and  flnishour  little 
shopping.  I  have  been  deeply  wounded  to-day.  I  have  made  a 
mistake  in  purchasing  what  I  need  not  have  done.     Hut  I  did  it 
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wilhoui  first  telling  the  Lord.    I  feel  Ho  forgives.    With   Him 
is  meroy  and  forgiveness. 

Tuesday,  March  17.  We  have  spent  twenty-one  days,  and  we 
leave  to-day  for  Monrovia  on  the  steamer  "Vaultcr,"  Captain 
ITaynns. 

W<Mln(*fulay,  March  IHili.  RiMisick  all  day.  Tho  |M)rl  hole  was 
Ifft  o|MMi,  and  the  wati»r  Hoods  the  ladirs*  cabin.  1  bail  till  I 
am  qiiiU*  i»xhau8i4Hl.  I  do  all  I  can  lo  help  and  make  it  pleasant 
for  my  friend.  Uut  I  find  1  fail.  Oh!  how  my  heart  aches  at  the 
spirit  manifested.  But  Qod  has  undertaken  for  me,  so  I  rest  in 
Him.  A  night  or  two  before  I  left  Qrand  Canary,  I  had  a  remark- 
able dream.  T  had  had  a  day  of  trial.  I  prayed  and  wept  before 
the  Jjotd.  That  night  I  dreamed  of  seeing  a  beautiful  brown 
snake.  It  was  not  long,  and  it  had  the  'face  of  a  woman,  very 
placid  and  nice.  I  seemed  to  know  the  face.  And,  what  was 
more  strange,  It  had  very  black,  wavy  hair;  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self, **  IIow  pretty  that  snake  is.  It  ought  not  to  be  killed.  But 
then  it  is  a  snake,  and  it  is  one  of  the  poisonous  kind.**  Then  the 
face  seemed  to  change  just  a  little,  and  I  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
way;  and  as  I  stepped  back  from  it,  it  seemed  to  watch  to  see 
which  way  I  went;  and  I  kept  on  going  back  till  I  got  to  where  I 
madr  a  spring  (.o  get  «>ut  of  the  way,  and  this  woke  me.  IIow  I 
watched  that  dream.  And  how  very  real  it  turned  out.  When 
1  saw  how  it  would  likely  turn  out,  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
and  only  found  relief  from  my  heartache  when  I  would  kneel  in 
prayer. 

Monday,  March  28rd.  Bathurst.  We  shall  not  leave  here 
probabi}'  until  five  o*clock.  So  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr. 
Taylor  and  his  wife,  missionaries  of  St.  Louis,  Senegal.  They  are 
very  nice  (x'ople.  She  called  to  see  some  friends,  and  took  me 
with  hor;  anitmg  others,  Mrs.  NickleN,  llev.  Nickles*  wife,  lie  Is 
colonial  chaplain.  SIh^  is  the  daughter  of  Bishop  Crowther  of  the 
Niger.  I  was  glad  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  we  had  some 
pleasant  corres|)ondence.  They  now  live  at  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  frequently. 

Sierra  Leone,  Friday,  March  27th.  The  steamer  has  much 
cargo  to  leave  at  this  port,  so  we  all  go  ashore.  We  dine  with  Mr. 
Boyle,  Liberian  consul  to  Sierra  Leone.  Had  a  very  nice  dinner. 
As  there  wore  several  coursos,  it  was  very  late  before  we  got 
through.     Prior  to  this  we  walked  about;  made  several  calls  at 
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dilTcroul  placos.  Then  wo  wont  lo  Mr.  Iki^io's,  had  our  dinm^r, 
and  bolwccn  nine;  and  U'li  o'clock  at  night,  sUirUnl  back  lo  ih«* 
steamer.  Dr.  Mooru  went  with  us  to  the  wharf,  and  saw  us  in  the 
boats,  but  we  women  had  to  go  alone  with  the  crew.  How  I  thank 
God.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night;  such  ais  is  only  seen  in 
Africa;  for  I  think  the  moon  is  more  lovely  there  than  anjrwhere 
I  ever  saw  it.  I  thought  it  was  beautiful  in  India.  But,  ohi  the 
nuHmlight  in  Africa.     It  was  still  and  light. 

The  sti.'anicr  lay  a  good  ways  out,  hut  wi;  got  there  in  sjifety. 
The  captain  was  surprised  when  he  saw  us  alone,  and  siiid  welmd 
run  a  great  risk,  \i\ii  we  did  not  know  it.  Praise  the  Ijord  for 
His  g«>odness.     We  Irft  Saturday  about  four  p.  m. 

Sunday,  March  20th.  The  day  is  very  pleasant.  There  is 
not  much  wc  can  do.  I  have  a  few  tracts,  so  give  them  hen*  and 
tlu're  to  till;  men  on  tieck,  and  say  a  word  as  iM'st  1  can,  trusting 
the  Ix>rd  will  bless  it. 

Monday,  March  !)Oth.  Eight  o'clock.  Here  we  are  in  Mon- 
rovia harlM»r.  Praise  the  Ii4)rd.  We  are  all  well.  How  gtMNl  tlie 
Ix)rd  is  to  bring  me  home  in  safety  and  i)eace.  After  a  little  re- 
freshment I  make  several  calls. 

Thursday,  April  2nd.  1885.  The  IjonVs  Word  U)  me  this 
morning,  is:  '*I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.*'  A  good, 
quiet  day,  and  much  ]:>eace  and  joy  in  prayer.  I  preach  to-night 
at  the  Mt'thodist  (Church,  from  the  r>th  chapter  of  Amos.  The 
Lord  help  ma. 

Friday,  April  3rd.  (Opoil  I'^riday).  The  Ivord  is  my  light,  and 
my  salvation.  This  is  one  of  my  fast  days.  My  soul  takes  on  new 
strength.  This  morning  I  go  to  the  lOpiscopal  Church,  as  it  is  a 
little  nearer,  and  ho|>e  to  hear  a  sermon  on  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  But  I  am  disappointed  in  the  sub- 
ject. All  right,  lx)rd,  I  rest  in  Thee.  Thou  hast  risen  in  my  S4Uil. 
Hallelujah! 

Sunday,  April  Tith.  Praise  the  li<>rd,  ITe  lets  nu\  live  Ut  iu*v 
another  lOasler  morning. 

Tuesday,  April  7th.  Praise  the  Ijord  for  this  day's  privilege. 
What  a  good,  sensible  talk  1  have  lisU>ned  to  at  the  Baptist  C'hurcli. 
Elder  Jordan,  just  out  from  America,  brings  the  truth.  Oh!  Ix>rd, 
I  thank  Thee.  How  In:  has  confirmed  the  Word  that  the  Lo#dlia8 
helped  me  to  give.  Of  course  they  will  believe  it,  for  he  is  a  man, 
and  a  Baptist  at  that. 
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Wednesday,  April  8ih.  I  am  very  Borry,  but  the  work  is  hin- 
dered because  of  custom.  The  Baptists  are  not  accustomed  to 
having  siieaking  in  a  general  way.  So,  Elder  Jordan,  after  speak- 
ing to-night  arranged  a  general  meeting,  and  says  it  is  free  for  any- 
body to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  the  work. 

Thursday,  April  0th.  Of  coursi*,  as  it  wtis  not  a  close  meeting, 
several  of  the  Methodists  went.  But  there  were  not  a  baker's  dozen 
of  the  Baptists  there.  They  were  frij^htened,  I  suppose.  It  was 
too  broad.  He  went  on  for  several  days,  but  nothing  very  special 
was  done. 

Tuesday,  April  21st.  The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  I  have  called  and  had  a  talk  with  Brother  Capehart, 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  about  holding  an  all  day  holiness  meet- 
ing.    He  is  favorable,  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  help.     Thank  God. 

Wednesday,  April  32nd.  I  leave  Monrovia  with  Brother 
Deputie  for  Mt.  Olive.  We  leave  at  eleven  o*clock  in  the  morning, 
and  in. three  hours  we  get  to  what  is  called  '*  The  Old  Fields.'*  We 
stop  that  night,  and  start  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
reach  Mt.  Olive  at  five.  We  have  to  go  by  canoe.  The  creeks  arc 
low,  and  we  have  to  manage  so  as  to  catch  the  tides. 

Sunday,  April  26th.  Praise  the  Tx)rd,  I  am  better  this  morn- 
iii«?,  and  w:ilk  a  mile  to  church  and  take  the  sitrvice.  This  is  the 
first  native  church  I  have  been  in  since  I  have  been  in  the  coun- 
try. The  liord  helped  me  to  speak  from  Hebrews,  12:2.  The 
lx»nl  hless«*d.  There  wasiMir  natlvr  man  who  said  he  would  join  the 
church  if  I  would  stay.  Poor  fellow^.  Sister  Deputic  and  her  fam- 
ily have  stood  very  true  to  the  temperance  cause  ever  since  it  was 
organized. 

Monday,  April  27th.  I  am  not  well  at  all  to-day,  but  I  rest  in 
thi*  liOrd,  and  can  wait  for  Him.  In  the  aft^TniMin  I  have  a  go(Ml 
talk  with  SIrUt  l)e|>ii(.ie  and  RistiT  Artist.  I  t<*11  them  my  experi- 
ence of  holiness.     May  God  make  it  a  blessing. 

Tuesday,  April  28th.  A  little  more  strength  this  morning.  I 
go  with  Brother  Deputie,  and  make  four  calls.  Sing  and  pray 
at  (Nich  place,  and  then  walk  home,  and  pray  at  family  worship. 
Many  times,  work  like  this  would  average  seven  times  a  day. 

Wednesday,  April  30th.  1  am  troubled  with  fover  u^ain  to- 
day, in  my  hack.  I  am  woiuhTfnlly  saved  in  Gml.  Oh!  how  He 
has  blessed  me  in  my  private  devotion,  and  while  at  family 
prayer. 
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Friduy,  May  1st,  18H5.  lirollicr  Williums  8<*ii«l8  his  stm  U>  Ml. 
Olivo  for  mv,  to  bring  mo  to  the  cunoo,  jiiul  wu  start  olT  nt  iiiiK*  a. 
M.  for  Marshall.  We  stop  at  Grassdalo,  a  very  pretty  littlo  place, 
having  a  number  of  Liberian  settlers,  and  some  very  good  houses. 
I  call  to  see  King  Tom.  Sing,  and  pray  with  him.  He  is  a  good,  old 
man,  and  is  struggling  for  light.   God  save  him.   I  believe  He  will. 

Sunday,  May  3rd.  Marshall,  on  the  Junk  River.  I  took  the 
service  at  the  MethiMlist  Church  this  morning.  Bix>kc  from  the 
Ist  cliapUT  of  the  Ittt  Kpistli^  of  Pftor.  1  luul  great  liberty  in 
speaking,  and  I  believe  the  lA^nl  blessed  the  p(M}ple.  I  spoke  in 
the  Sabbath  School  in  the  afti'rnoon,  and  spoke  again  at  night. 

Monday,  May  4th.  Leave  Marshall  for  Shetlenville,  at  six  a. 
If.  and  arrive  at  eleven.  Stop  at  Mrs.  D.*s,  have  breakfast,  and 
then  pass  on  to  Paynesville,  which  is  twenty  miles  further  on; 
then  got  out  of  our  canoe  and  walked  K4>ven  miles.  Arrived  at 
Brother  Pitman's  at  siwen  r.  m.  If  it  had  not  been  that  Brother 
Dcpulio  knew  all  this  route  so  well  I  don't  know  what  T  should 
have  done.  WIhmi  I  had  almi>8t  given  out  (for  it  s<'emed  to  nie  we 
never  would  get  to  Brother  Pitman's,  that  long  walk  from  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  across  what  they  called  *Hho  Old  Fields" — it 
was  old  fields,  indeed),  I  said  to  Brother  Deputie,  "  Dear  me. 
Brother  Deputie,  aren't  we  almost  there?  " 

•*Oh!'*  he  said,  "Sister  Smith,  don't  j'ou  know  the  Presby- 
terians believe  in  final  perseverance?  That's  what  we  must  do. 
We  will  get  there  bye  and  bye" 

And  so  we  d)d.  I  think  it  was  aboui  eighi  o'ciock  in  the 
evening  when  we  got  in.  Brother  and  Sister  Pitman  were  glad  to 
see  us,  and  soon  had  us  a  good  supiu^r,  which  was  very  acceptable, 
for  1  was  hungry.     We  had  a  little  chat,  and  then  went  to  bed. 

Thursday,  May  7th.  I  leave  Brother  Pitman's  to-day  for 
Monrovia.  Have  a  walk  of  two  miles,  then  get  into  the  canoe, 
and  in  three  hours  and  a  half  am  in  Monrovia.     Praise  the  Lord. 

Monday,  May  11th.  A  numbtT  of  letters  written.  Oh!  how 
they  aceumulate,  and  what  a  tax  this  is.  And  yet,  how  nice  it  is 
to  receive  letters  from  our  friends  at  home;  and  one  feels  it  is 
right  to  answer  them;  and  I  thank  God  for  the  many  friends  He 
has  Kiven  me. 

I  left  Monrovia  for  the  Conference  at  Bassa,  in  January,  1880.  I 
had  only  arranged  to  slay  three  weeks  —  not  longer;  allowing,  as  I 
thought,  for  the  delay  in  getting  back  (o  Monrovia.     I  did  not  take 
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my  liUle  native  girl,  Frances,  with  me;  I  left  her  at  my  home,  nt 
Mrs.  Paynes',  where  I  staid  in  Monrovia,  where  she  would  be  well- 
loolced  after  and  cared  for  until  I  got  back. 

I  had  not  heard  directly  from  Bishop  Taylor,  but  as  the  Con- 
ference was  to  be  held  at  Hassa,  we  heard  flying  re^wrts  of  the 
Hishop'8  movrmen(-.s:  he  was  U>  RU)p  at  Monrovia,  and  he  was  to 
spend  three  months  in  the  regions  round  about,  go  to  lk)|X)ra,  etc. 

Not  that  the  Hishop  had  given  it  out,  or  knew  anything  about 
it;  but  then  some  iK*ople  feel  they  have  a  right  to  draw  on  their 
imagination,  or  invent  just  whatever  will  suit  the  case;  and  many 
times  one  will  And  himself  all  at  sea;  for  when  you  think  you  have 
a  fact,  lol  it  is  not  there.  But  amid  all  this,  there  are  some  facts 
that  remain,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time. 

An  American  vessel  came  in  —  the  bark  Monrovia — and  as  it 
was  gc»ing  to  Bassa,  though  it  was  a  week  before  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  Conference,  I  thought  I  had  better  go,  as  I  wanted 
to  go,  and  this  might  be  my  only  chance;  for  though  a  steamer 
was  due,  it  might  not  stop  at  Monrovia. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  wtis  kind  enough,  through  a  good 
wonl  s|K)ken  him  by  my  son  (for  so  he  was  to  me  all  the  time  I* 
wa«  ill  TiilM»ria,  flod  bless  the  dear  young  man),  B.  Y.  Payne,  and- 
put  liinisrlf  out  c«>n.siderahly  to  aceoinmmlal^*  me,  and  my  friend 
who  went  with  me,  Mrs.  Rmma  Cooper.     I  think  we  were  al^ut 
twenty-four  hours  on  what  they  called  a  **  good  sea.*' 

Well  we  had  a  week  before  the  Conference  opened.  As  I  had 
not  been  there  for  some  time,  I  spent  the  week  in  visiting  among 
the  people  —  the  poor  and  sick,  and  others  on  all  sides. 

I  remember  one  morning  I  called  on  a  poor,  young  German, 
who  was  sick  with  fever.  He  had  not  been  in  Africa  long.  He 
was  a  yoiing  man  who  was  well  raised  and  trained,  well  educated, 
and  bore  about  him  all  the  marks  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  charge 
of  a  Uerman  store  i  n  Baasa.  As  he  was  alone,  and  lonesome,  he  would 
ofU'u  in  the  evening  come  over  and  talk  with  Mr.  Qus.  Williams, 
who  Wiis  his  neighbor,  and  kept  a  large  st-(»re  on  the  same  street. 

PcH>r  fellow!  how  glad  he  was  when  I  called  to  see  him.  He 
said  that  he  was  better;  but  1  saw  from  his  looks  that  he  needed 
lirlp,  and  ^txtd  nursing,  and  mrdirnl  attention  (piiek,  or  he  would 
not  stay  lt)iig;  the  iKX)r  fellow  tried  to  be  clieorful,  and  I  said 
nothing  (o  alarm  him.  I  enronraged  him  to  do  all  he  could  for 
hiniMflf.  and  put  his  trust  in  Ood.     He  was  not  religious,  but  very 
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reBpectful.  He  had  been  several  times  in  our  Gospel  Tompcranee 
meeling8»  and  told  me  he  was  much  interested.  I  told  him  I 
would  like  to  pray  with  him;  1  saw  he  was  greatly  embarrassed, 
but  he  did  not  object.  The  Lord  helped  me,  and  I  left  him  with 
a  mother's  pity  in  my  heart. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he  was  dead.  How  glad  I  was 
that  I  had  gone  and  done  my  duty  by  this  poor  man.  I  was 
laughed  at  and  critiois(Hl  at  the  time.  **The  idea  of  3'our  going 
and  praying  witli  that  whiU;  Ocruian  trader!'* 

Well,  I  know  that  as  a  rule  they  only  have  respect  for  Africa 
for  the  money  they  get  out  of  it. 

**  But,  Oht "  I  said,  **  he  has  a  soul,  and  a  poor  mother  some- 
where; I  believe  she  would  thank  me  for  going  to  see  her  boy  if  no 
one  else  did." 

Oh,  how  often  I  have  pitied  these  young  men;  some  of  them 
were  well  bred,  and  well  raised,  from  Scotland  and  Germany.  I 
have  seen  them  at  Calabar,  and  also  at  Lagos.  I  believe  they 
sign  a  contract  to  stay  a  certain  length  of  time;  and,  Ixiing  young, 
and  unused  to  the  climate,  and  having  no  one  to  look  after  them  but 
their  native  men  that  help  around,  many  of  them  in  a  short  time  die. 
How  my  heart  ached  as  I  stood  in  the  grave  yard  at  old  Calabar, 
on  a  beautiful  hillside  facing  the  great  ocean  —  the  missionaries' 
burying  ground.  Some  missionaries  from  Scotland,  and  Jamaica, 
West  Indies,  and  young  men  from  England  and  Germany, 

As  1  stiNMl  and  looked  as  they  were  ))ointed  out  to  me —  their 
friends  have  sent  many  of  them  beautiful  tomb-stones —  I  wept  lui 
1  tliought  of  tlie  84>ng  that  HiHli<»p  Taylor  Uiught  me  silting  in  the 
boat  on  the  Oavala  Kiver;  I  shall  never  forget  it,  how  he  sang  it 
the  flrst  time  I  ever  heard  it: 

"At  the  sounding  of  the  trum|)et,  when  the  saints  shall  gather 
home, 
We  will  greet  each  other  by  the  crystal  sea; 
With  the  friiuids  and  all  the  loved  ones  that  are  waiting  us  to 
come, 
What  a  gathering  of  the  faithful  that  will  be." 

**  What  a  gathering,  gathering, 

At  the  sounding  of  the  glorious  jubilee, 
What  a  gathering,  gathering. 

What  a  gathering  of  the  faithful  that  will  be.** 
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but  to  return  to  my  story.  I  think  the  Ckmference  was  to 
convene  on  the  29th,  and  the  BisHop  got  in  several  days  before  the 
time,  also.  It  was  well  that  I  left  Monrovia  on  that  vessel,  for  the 
steamer  that  brought  the  Bishop  did  not  stop  at  Monrovia;  only  at 
Bassa;  so  I  should  have  missed  it,  if  1  had  waited  for  that  steamer. 
I  was  at  Lower  Buchanan,  and  did  not  Icnow  the  Bishop  had 
arrived  until  several  liours  aftor;  and  1  went  up  to  Edina,  the  scat 
of  the  Conference,  and  there  was  quite  a  stir.  The  Bishop  had 
arrived.  TIio  bn*thren  were  coming  in  from  their  difTercnt  sta- 
tions, and  several  had  got  in,  taking  their  opportunities  as  best 
they  could.  It  was  not  very  convenient  for  them  always  to  get  to 
Conference  in  Africa.  Sometimes  they  had  to  go  two  or  three  days 
ahead  in  order  to  be  there  in  time. 

Brother  Rust,  Sr.,  was  pastor  in  charge  of  the  church  at 
Edina,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  a  little  peculiar;  and  as  the 
Bishop  had  come  unexjiectedly,  and  he  had  not  got  a  notification 
in  due  time,  as  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  was  feeling 
quite  out  of  sorts.  And  besides,  he  was  getting  his  house 
shingled;  and  In  being  pastor,  of  course  the  Bishop,  when  he 
arrived,  was  sent  to  his  house. 

I  was  told  all  this,  and  how  unpleasant  they  were  feeling,  so 
as  1  knew  them  very  well,  1  iliouglit  I  would  go  up  and  help  a  little 
bit.  i^  1  went  to  the  house  and  found  that  the  old  gentleman,  and 
his  wife,  too,  were  feeling  Just  as  I  had  heard.  They  began  to  tell 
me  how  unprepared  they  were,  etc.  I  talked  to  them,  and  told 
them  the  Bishop  was  very  plain,  and  would  not  expect  them  to  do 
any  extra  flxing  for  him.  Of  course  1  talked  quietly,  for  the 
Bishop  was  in  the  room  near  by. 

They  thought  someone  else  could  have  accommodated  him 
better.  But  this  one  was  afraid  because  he  was  **  Bishop,'*  and 
another  one  did  not  like  to  do  it,  because  he  was  "  Binhop.** 
Ho  118  1  was  talking  and  explaining  to  Brother  and  8isti^r  Rust  as 
best  I  could,  the  dear  Bishop  overheard  what  we  were  saying,  and 
lie  called  out: 

"  Oh,  brethren,  don't  trouble  about  me;  I  can  sleep  outdoors;  I 
would  prefer  to  do  so." 

And  when  I  went  into  the  room,  there  he  sat,  smiling,  and 
mending  his  moHtiuil^)  net. 

"  Well,'*  he  said,  **  Amanda,  how  are  you?** 
"Very  well,  Bishop;  Chnl  bless  you.'* 
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**  Ilave  you  got  a  thimble?  I  cannot  get  on  so  well  without  a 
thimble.** 

So  I  got  a  thimble  and  helped  him  mend  his  mosquito  net. 
But  he  didn*t  have  to  sleep  outdoors. 

As  the  Bishop  had  arrived  several  days  Ix^fon?  theCouf(*rrnc4\ 
he  had  an  extra  Sunday,  and  Hrother  Mor^^an,  who  had  char;;!*  or 
our  church  at  Hartford,  came  down  to  Kdina  and  insist^ul  on  the 
BiMhop*H  going  up  and  prt^ichiiig  for  thorn  on  Snnduy  at  llartrortt. 
|i>lina  was  a  larger  hiwn,  and  the  HiKliop  would  liavt*  pn*a('lir<l  on 
Sunday  to  a  largi*r  iiumlxT  of  |MH)pl(>;  but  as  the  |M'op]o  had  ii«'ver 
seen  him  up  in  that  part,  Brother  Morgan  was  very  anxit»us  that 
he  should  go  up,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  accompany  the 
'Bishop. 

Of  course  I  went,  and  if  he  had  not  asked  me  I  should  have 
gone  anyhow,  because  I  knew  all  the  ptniple  up  there.  I  had  been 
up  there  about  six  months,  and  1  knew  1  would  bo  of  some  service 
to  look  after  the  Bishop  a  little,  and  do  all  1  could;  and  having 
iNieii  up  there  lM>fore,  I  had  the  bang  of  tilings  a  little,  and  1  was 
quite  sure  1  would  be  of  service. 

So  on  Saturday  afternoon  Brother  Rust,  the  Bishop,  myself 
and  several  others  went  to  Hartford. 

it  was  not  as  convenient  for  Brother  Morgan's  folks  as  it  would 
have  been  for  some  others  that  I  knew  to  entertain  the  Bishop, 
but  lie  thought  as  he  was  pastor,  and  had  invited  the  Bishop,  it 
was  his  duty  to  entertain  him.  So  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Barclay, 
and  myself  arranged  the  room  the  best  we  could.  I  stopped  with 
a  friend  not  far  away,  and  went  back  and  forth  and  did  all  1  could. 

The  dear  old  Bishop  was  as  kind,  and  gentle,  and  pleasant,  as 
if  he  had  been  in  a  palace.  He  sat  and  conversed,  and  made  the 
poor  things  feel  comfortable,  because  he  saw  they  wen^  doing  the 
best  they  could. 

My!  as  I  think  it  over  now,  I  wonder  what  some  of  our 
Bishofis  at  home  would  have  d(»ne.  Then;  are  no  hotels  in  Africa 
like  there  are  here,  but  there  are  some  pleasunl  and  conirortable 
homes.  But  thes4>  are  not  always  the  ptniple  that  take  the  Bishop. 
Brother  Morgan  was  a  grand  man;  a  black  Englishman,  born, 
raised  and  educated  in  the  West  Indies;  a  very  intelligent  man. 
His  wife,  also,  was  a  West  Indian  —  a  Miss  Barclay. 

The  family  of  Barclays  an*  as  fine  a  family  as  there  is  in 
Liberia.     Mr.  Arthur  Barclay  is  a  leading  lawyer  in  Monrovia, 
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a  younf?  man  of  high  moral  character,  and  a  real,  true  standby  in 
OUT  Methodist  Sunday  School,  and  also  an  earnest  worlcer  in  the 
temi)erance  cause;  or  was  when  I  was  there. 

The  Bishop  preached  at  Hartford  Sunday  morning  and  even- 
ing in  our  little  church.  On  Monday  we  went  to  Fortsville,  and 
lir  preaitlHMl  tlipre  Monday  ni^lit.  Tncsday  we  came  back  to 
t^lina,  had  a  rest  of  a  day  or  so,  and  then  tlie  Ooufcreucc. 
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OLD  CALABAR  —  VICTORIA'S  JUBILKE  — CAPS  MOUNT  —  CLAY- ASH- 
LAND nOLIKBSS  ASSOCIATION — RBLIGION  OV  AFRICA — TRIAL 
POR  WITCUCRAFT  — TUB   WOMBN  OV  AFRICA. 

Old  Calabur,  West  Africa,  May  29,  1887.  To-day  I  made  my 
first  visit  to  tlic  King's  Yard  at  Ihilcutuwii.  Mrs.  Lislo  and  I,  willi 
a  lUitivti  Oliristian  woman  for  interpreter,  visited  tlie  women  in 
the  native  town.  Oil,  the  sadness,  and  the  deplorable  condition  of 
these  |MM)r  women.  The  wives  of  the  Ivings  and  ehiers  are  not 
allowed  to  go  out  to  church,  or  to  go  out  at  all  without  i)er mission. 

The  first  yard  we  visited  was  that  of  a  big  chief  who  has 
about  twenty  wives,  and  that  number,  or  more,  of  slaves.  The 
first  court  was  the  quarters  and  houses  of  these  slaves.  Passing 
out  of  this,  up  a  dingy  alley  into  a  small  court,  then  through  a 
door  into  a  large,  open  courtyard,  we  come  to  the  quarters  of  the 
wives. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  first  door  are  planted  in  the  doorway 
four  human  skulls.  I  tried  to  step  aside,  but  every  way  I  stepped 
it  seemed  to  me  I  stepped  on  one.  It  was  a  very  uncomfortable 
feeling,  but  then  I  knew  I  had  not  done  anything  to  thei>oor  souls. 

In  the  center  of  the  yard  of  this  large  court  was  a  tre^  with  a 
little,  low  frame- work  around  it.  Within  this  frame- work  was  a 
large  American  dish,  such  as  we  would  use  here  to  put  a  turkey 
on,  with  a  human  skull  on.  As  1  h)oked  at  it  I  thought  of  Daniel 
WebsUT.  It  was  a  skull  quilt;  restHubling  that  of  the  great  states- 
man; of  such  marvelous  shape  and  proportions. 

To  the  right,  and  very  nearly  in  front,  was  the  head  of  a  goat. 
All  had  been  sacrificed.     1  said,  **When  was  this  done?" 

*'  Oh,  years  ago,  men  and  women  were  offered  for  sacrifice;  but 
since  the  missionaries  have  been  here  it  has  been  stop|K'd,  and  the 
skulls  are  a  remembrance." 

(378 ) 
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My  si'CoihI  visil  to  the  Kiiig*s  Yarcl  wtis  Sunday,  June  IStli. 
We  went  to  four  houses.  I  sang,  and  talked  through  an  inter- 
preter, and  prayed,  and  told  them  how  I  found  Jesus,  and  how  He 
saved  me.  Poor  things,  how  interested  they  seemed;  and  I  saw  the 
great  tears  in  their  ej^es. 

Some  of  the  women  were  very  good  looking;  good  features  and 
b<\auti fully  formed,  as  are  also  their  children.  Oh,  how  my  heart 
longed  after  them  for  Jesus. 

At  the  house  of  Ironbar,  who  is  a  big  chief,  the  first  thing  we 
saw  on  entering  was  in  one  corner  of  the  courtyard  a  large  juju, 
the  head  of  an  elephant,  which  represents  a  superstition  they  all 
believe  in,  and  which  they  all  have,  in  some  shape  or  form,  in 
their  houses.  They  also  have  the  skulls  of  goats,  numbers  of 
human  skulls,  turtle  shells,  chicken  feathers,  lots  of  long  strings,  or 
bits  of  rag,  hanging  in  strings  and  tied  in  different  knots  and 
liN)ps.  and  plenty  of  dirty  grease  ix>ured  over  them. 

This  was  a  big  chief.  He  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  in 
English  clothes,  and  was  my  first  escort  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

He  had  a  train  of  servants  behind  him  to  carry  his  umbrella, 
which  wjis  large,  and  of  difTerent  colors  of  silk;  blue,  yellow, 
griM'ii,  ri'd,  rlr.,  niid  a  hitiHS  knob  on  (4>p  :ih  liigiiN  a  giMNl  si'/ed  tea- 
cup; two  mm  c«>ul(l  manage  it  (|uit4*  well;  thru  the}'  would  take 
turns.  Iroiibar  wiMit  to  church  nearly  every  Sunda}';  and  yet  he 
w:u)  JUS  full  of  8U|M7rstition  aiul  heathenism  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  the  Gospel. 

At  the  third  yard,  buried  at  the  threshold,  there  was  a  human 
skull,  over  which  one  must  walk  to  get  in.  Oh,  what  horror!  a 
human  graveyard.  But  what  alx)ut  all  you  have  not  seen  and 
heard  of,  of  horrors?  I  said,  **Oh,  Lord,  how  long  shall  the  dread- 
ful night  of  lits'ithoiiism  la.st?  Oh.  that  thr  day  may  break,  and 
that  right  early.     Amen..'* 

A*;  the  fourth  yard,  as  we  passed  the  king's  palace,  to  go  to 
the  court  where  his  wives  stayed,  we  looked  in  and  saw  the  table, 
on  which  were  bottles  of  champagne  and  brandy;  and  some  eight 
or  more  of  the  lords,  and  princes,  and  rulers  gathered  around, 
while  thfir  servanls  sl(H)d  ready  l«  do  their  bidding;  and  as  the}' 
dr.'uik  {\\v\T  win(*:in(l  smtikrd,  I  thought  of  King  Uelsha'/./.ur  and 
llif  \vriliii<r  on  tin*  wall.  May  <tod  hasten  the  time  when  this 
kingdom  will  be  takcti  from  them  and  given  to  the  King  of  kings. 
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A I  llif  lifili  yani  w«'  saw  Iht*  qiicv^n:  a  |?ri-at.  fat  woman,  with 
DHNii  re^ilar  f«s&lun-«,  liaiHliniine  bmwn  skin,  bi-aiiliful  liamls  and 
arms,  and  very  small  feet;  her  hair  was  done  upiu  beautiful  style: 
she  was  very  dignified,  and  tried  to  be  pleasant,  but  1  could  see 
she  was  in  no  symf^thy  with  JcsuSw  1  ventured  to  give  her  a  few 
words,  sang  a  hymn,  and  left  her.  8he  was  in  full  costume;  about 
three  yards  of  b<^utiful  cloth  about  her  loins  was  all  she  had  on! 
8he  has  slaves  by  the  huiidretl. 

A  few  days  iM'funr  «>»«•  hail  liang«Hl  himsi*lf,  supimsiHl  t4)  have 
been  kidnapped  and  brought  In,  and  the  horror  of  slavery  then*  is, 
to  many,  as  it  was  hen*,  and  they  often  kill  themselves,  b^*  drown- 
ing and  hanging;  his  head  was  cut  olf  and  taken  to  the  queen  as  a 
relic.     Some  of  the  wives  are  girls  of  about  fourteen. 

Duketown,  Old  Calabar,  June  20th,  1887.  This  is  a  great  day 
in  England  and  the  Pn>vinces;  the  jubihn!  of  the  fifty  years*  n*ign 
itt  the  g(NMl  ()u«'<*ii.  I  slitMild  like  to  have  been  in  Englaml,  and 
could  have  gone;  but  I  thought  how  many  poor  missionarii^s  would 
have  lN*en  glad  Ut  In*  llirn*.  just  f(»r  ii  little  change  and  ntil,  iis  well 
as  to  1m!  al  the  great  royal  anniverstiry,  but  their  work,  and,  with 
some,  the  want  of  means,  kept  them  from  going;  and  I  thought, 
though  1  needed  the  n^t  so  much,  and  the  doctor  had  told  me  I 
would  need  to  get  out  of  the  country,  and  have  an  entire  change 
of  climate,  before  I  could  hoi>e  to  be  much  better,  that  it  was 
right  to  deny  mysi^lf  this  great  and  only  privilege  thiit  I  should 
ever  liaveof  seeing  such  a  demonslration,  and  in  doing  it  the  Ijord 
bles84'd  me,  and  1  trust  will  answer  the  little  prayer  lie  put  in  my 
heart  for  the  queen,  wliosci  reign  for  fifty  years  has  been  of  such  a 
beautiful,  high  moral,  Christian  charact^^r.  May  her  life  and 
health  be  very  precious  in  ITis  sight;  may  she  live  long,  to  be  a 
blessing  to  all  nations:  and  when  her  reign  is  ended  here,  may  she 
reign  with  Ilim,  who  is  the  I^onl  of  all  nations,  and  out  of  all  has 
redeemed  unto  HimKelf,  by  the  blood  of. Christ,  kings  and  priests 
unto  ChMl.     A  men.     Am«*n. 

Clay-Ashland,  Liberia.  West  Africa,  July  12th,  1888.  For  a 
Umg  time  there  has  been  agiMul  d(*al  of  iiiteri'st  manifested  among 
a  number  of  Christians,  on  the  subject  of  [>ersonal  holiness;  and 
since  the  revival,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  thn*e 
weeks,  this  interest  has  been  intensified,  and  under  consideration 
at  different  times  with  several  of  the  members,  and  with  some  of 
the  leading  Stewards  of  {\u*  church. 
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1  suggested  thi*  pmprieiy  of  having  a  slated  meeting  once  a 
month,  for  the  promotion  of  holiness,  and  for  the  b<'nefit  of  tliosc 
who  were  sjiecially  and  definitely  interested  on  the  subject.  And 
in  order  that  the  object  of  this  meeting  might  be  better  under- 
stood, we  thought  it  well  to  organize  It  Into  an  association,  to  be 
ralliMl  the  "Olay- Ashland  1lolln<*HS  AHSiMrialion.**  It  has  tho 
(Midor8«*nit*nt  of  the  piu<d4)r  of  the  church,  llev.  James  Coo|ier,  and 
also  has  the  b«*nont  of  his  own  personal  ex|>erience  of  the  blessing 
of  I'll  tiro  sanctificatlon. 

It  w«is  decided  that  the  pastor  should  appoint  an  assistant  to 
Sister  Martha  Ricks,  as  she  always  had  an  assistant  at  her  Friday 
aftf^rnoon  prayer  meeting;  and  then  Sister  Rickfi  might  call  any- 
one else  to  assist  whom  she  might  choose. 

In  order  that  we  might  help  each  other  more,  spiritually,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  suggest  that  we  be  very  watchful,  very 
prayerful,  and  devoted  to  God;  and  endeavor  to  lead  a  life  of  self- 
denial  and  fear  of  God,  and,  as  much  as  lay  within  us,  to  live  con- 
sistent lives,  and  by  all  means  endeavor  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
evil;  in  praying  for  the  blessing,  be  definite;  In  testimony  after 
receiving,  be  definite  and  Go<l  will  strengthen  your  heart,  and 
strengthen  your  faith;  stand  together:  and,  with  a  firm  faith  in 
God,  you  may  not  ffsir;  but  trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever,  for  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.    Amen. 

I  had  prayed,  and  asked  the  Jjord  for  guidance  about  going, 
and  had  been  dis«ippoinled  so  often;  then  I  had  been  down  with  a 
severe  attack  of  fever,  and  was  quite  weak;  but  the  opportunity 
came  to  go  to  Cape  Mount,  and  I  thought  I  would  go.  Mr.  Sher- 
man's boat  was  going  up,  and  they  t4)ld  me  T  could  go  in  it.  As 
I  opened  my  Bible,  my  eyes  fell  on  these  words,  which  I  took  as 
an  aHsnninco  to  start  with:  **  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare 
the  ^<NMlni'HH  of  <2im1.'* 

After  we  had  got  started,  about  three  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon, a  storm  came  u|Mm  us  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  raged 
fearfully;  it  seemed  every  minute  that  the  boat* would  be  capsized; 
a  strong  head  wind,  and  we  were  dreadfully  sick;  I  was  so  sick  I 
could  hardly  hold  up  my  head. 

But  all  the  time,  as  the  little  boat  dashed  to  and  fro,  and  It 
seemed  every  moment  as  if  it  would  go  to  pieces,  the  Lord  kept  my 
heart  very  calm  by  rept»atedly  bringing  these  words  to  my  mind: 
"  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  gtxxlnessof  God.**  And 
so  it  did  come  to  pass.     Hallelujah  I 
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On  lh<i  Bnl  of  June,  1889,  I  inmlo  anulh<;r  iill(*inpl  U>  ^o  to 
CaiH;  Moiiiil,  just,  bcforo  leaving  Liberia  for  Amorica.  Tins  wna 
my  lustop[x>rtunily,  and  us  I  had  visited  all  ihe  other  towns  in  the 
republic,  I  felt  I  must  see  Cape  Mount.  Asthis  was  a  very  beautiful 
day,  I  went  around  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  good  sister  to  go  with 
me.  1  asked  several,  but  as  it  was  not  a  very  ph^asjint  time*  <»f 
year  to  go,  no  one  was  able  to  go  with  me.  I  went  to  Blrs.  Sherman 
and  asl<ed  h«'r  if  she  could  not  suggest  someone.  She  said  she 
thought  Amanda  Mcl'runiidy  would  go. 

Amanda  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  had  a  sister  who 
lived  in  Cape  Mount,  and  as  she  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  President 
Robert's  house,  in  Monrovia,  I  thought  probably  she  might  be 
able  to  go;  so  I  called  and  asked  her,  and  at  once  she  consented. 
She  was  not  a  very  strong  body,  but  very  brave  hearted;  I  could 
not  have  got  anybody  from  Monrovia  who  was  better  suited  for 
this  trip,  (for  we  had  an  oi>en  boat),  than  was  Miss  McCrumidy. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Isaac  Dixon,  who  wiis  a  large  trader  in  Mon* 
rovia,  and  alKo  had  a  busiiu'ss  at  ('ape  Mount,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  send  me  up  in  one  of  his  boats;  of  course  I  was  to  pay 
for  it.  lie  wiusi  very  kind,  and  gave  me  a  gfM>d  boat  and  a  crew  of 
his  best  men.  We  were  to  start  on  Tuesday  morning.  Monday 
afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  the  clouds  gathered  black,  and  we 
were  threatened  with  a  dreadful  storm.  As  I  looked  out  and  saw 
the  clouds,  my  faith  quivered  just  a  little,  but  I  looked  up  to  the 
Lord,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  calm.  On  Tuesday  morning,  June 
fourth,  the  Ix)rd  had  confirmed  the  assurance  in  my  heart  that  I 
was  to  go.  At  six  A.  M.,  the  clouds  were  black  and  lowering,  the 
thunder  rolled,  the  winds  blew,  but  my  faith  never  wavered;  that 
was  my  time  to  go.  So  about  eight  o'clock  my  friend,  Amanda, 
came,  and  said:  *'  Are  you  going?" 

*'Oh,  yes,*'  I  said.  A  few  moments  latc;r  Mrs.  IHxon  S(*nt 
her  little  boy  to  say  for  me  nc»t  to  go;  she  was  afraid  we  would 
have  a  great  Ktorni.     Hut  1  said,  "  No,  this  is  my  lime  Ut  go.** 

I  found  when  1  got  down  to  the  waterside  that  Mr.  IMxon'a 
heart  had  failed  him;  he  was  in  hoiN^s  I  would  decide  not  to  go. 
Hut  they  built  a  kind  of  booth  over  the  boat  to  protect  us  a  little 
from  the  sun  and  st<»rm,  and  olf  we  started  for  Cai)e  Mount.  AVe 
were  out  all  day  and  all  night  and  reached  Cape  Mount  at  seven 
o'clock  next  morning.     We  praised  the  Jjord  again  and  again. 

Thursday,  Jum^'  Uthr     Mudc  several  calls,  and  preached  to  a 
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full  housi'  lit  night,  and  the  Lord  gave  me  great  liberty  in  spealc- 
iug,  and  helped  the  people. 

Friday,  7th.  We  arranged  a  hammock,  and  walked  three 
milos  U>  a  now  settlement  to  visit  the  emigrants;  and  of  all  the  sad 
sights  I  ev«*r  saw,  it  was  those  poor  people;  how  my  heart  ached 
for  Miom:  destituU*,  and  sirk,  iind  ignorant;  then'  wtis  notahonsi* 
among  tlp^m,  that  I  visited.  UiiH>  wsis  anything  like  comfortable. 

Saturday,  8th.  I  visiUnl  at  Mrs.  Hriley*8 station,  the  Rplsco- 
pal  Mission.  Tliis  lady  was  a  whit<!  missionary,  and  has  sixMit  a 
niimbor  of  years  in  Africa,  and  I  suppose  will  be  there  the  balance 
of  her  days.  This  used  to  be  a  very  prosperous  station;  but  from 
what  I  saw  of  it,  it  seemed  to  lack  about  everything,  and  need 
alKHit  everything. 

Sunday,  Olh.  I  preached  twice,  and  addressed  the  Sabbath 
Sch(M)1. 

Monday,  10th.  Six  a.  m.  We  are  off  to  our  open  boats  again 
to  Monrovia.  Out  all  night.  Oh,  how  good  the  Lord  is.  A  storm 
overtakes  us  and  threatens  us  heavily.  As  1  looked  up  to  my 
Father,  God,  and  called  on  Him  to  help  us,  lie  answert*d  me  speed- 
ily, and  in  a  little  while  the  wind  seemed  to  subside,  and  the 
clouds  passed  away. 

Tue^sday,  11th.  Still  in  the  boat,  and  sick;  but  the  morning 
is  lovely.  Praise  the  Lord.  We  get  to  Monrovia  aoout  eleven 
oV'lock. 

I  am  oft<n  asked,  '*  What  is  the  religion  of  Africa?*'  Well, 
where  I  was  they  had  no  real  form  of  religion.  They  were  what 
we  would  call  devil  worshipers.  They  say  God  is  good;  He  don*t 
make  any  humbug  for  them;  so  t^ere  is  no  need  of  praying  to 
Him.  But  they  pray,  and  dance,  and  cook  large  dishes  of  rice 
and  fish,  and  set  it  out  of  a  night  so  that  the  Devil  can  have  a  good 
meal.  They  tliink  if  they  feed  him  well,  and  keep  on  gcxMl  t<*rms 
Willi  him,  he  will  give  them  good  crops  and  good  luck,  and  keep 
away  sickness.  If  smallpox,  or  any  sickness  of  that  kind  comes  to 
their  town,  theysiiy  it  is  because  somebody  has  made  the  IK^vilmad. 

While  at  Baraka  with  Bishop  Taylor,  I  had  my  first  experience 
of  their  laws  and  customs.  Sister  Betty  Tubman,  Aunt  Julia 
Fletcher,  and  I,  went,  in  company  with  the  Bishop,  to  open  a  sta- 
lion  at  Baraka.  It  is  a  large,  native  town,  and  years  ago  the 
Methodist  Church  had  a  flourishing  station  right  near  this  8i»me 
town. 
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As  Hishop  Taylor  had  come  to  Africa  to  lu*lp  my  people  by 
ostablishiiig  missions  aud  scIhmiIs,  I  ft^lt  it  was  my  duly  to  do  all  I 
could  to  help,  and  stand  by  the  Bishop,  and  do  what  I  could  by 
looking  after  the  little  necessities. 

I  had  a  largo  cantoen,  as  they  call  th(;m  in  Africa;  we  would 
ssiy  lunch  box  here;  so  I  wtnild  fill  it  with  f(M>d,  tlie  l)i>st  I  r.oulil 
get;  I  would  hake  a  large  |MMie  of  bread,  and  grt  some  tinned  rnealH, 
an<l  a  ham,  wlien  T  could.  Five  doliat'S  yhih  alNiut  tlie  clioapest  a 
ham  could  be  got  f(»r  at  l/a|H!  Palnias,  but  even  at  that  thry  didn't 
have  to  hang  on  the  hands  of  the  merchants;  for  when  it  comes  lo 
food,  the  Llberianb  are  not  stingy,  and  ham  is  not  a  rarity,  though 
they  don*t  have  them  every  day;  but  generally  manage  when  they 
want  them  specially.  They  can  often  get  things  of  this  kind,  that 
are  expensive,  in  trade,  with  coffee  or  palm  oil.  But,  of  course,  I 
had  nothing  of  this  kind,  and  had  always  to  pay  cash  for  what  I 
got  at  the  stores. 

Then  I  liad  a  little  keros<Mie  stovt:  that  I  Untk  witli  me,  and 
cocoa,  and  colfee,  and  a  tin  of  eondt'nsed  milk,  and  biscuil-s,  or 
hardtack,  for  bread  don't  last  very  long;  if  you  attempt  to  keep  it, 
it  will  sour  or  mould;  so  we  generally  use  it  up  while  it  is  fresh, 
and  fall  back  on  hardtack. 

The  Lord  was  so  good  that  1  generally  had  a  little  cash  by  me. 
But  often  it  was  not  a  question  of  cash,  and  you  couldn't  get  the 
things  you  needed;  they  wcn^  not  lo  be  hud.  Hut  it  wixs  wonderful 
how  I  learned  to  manage  and  get  on.  It  is  said  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention;  and  Africa  is  certainly  the  place  where 
it  can  be  developed. 

We  used  to  get  up  in  the  morning  early;  I  would  boil  some 
water  and  make  the  Bishop  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  coffee,  aud  so  give 
him  an  early  breakfast. 

The  natives  were  always  kind  and  hospitablo;  they  would  have 
their  meal  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock;  but  we  would  be  very  faint 
by  that  timis  not  b<>ing  used  to  it;  and,  as  tlie  lUsli(»p  was  a  very 
early  riser,  1  knew  it  was  best  for  him  U»  have  something  to  eat 
before  that  time.  And  then  I  always  took  at  htast  a  cup  of  t6a,  or 
something  before  it  was  late  in  the  day. 

The  natives  would  bring  in,  perhaps,  a  chicken.  They  didn't 
scald  them  and  pick  them  as  we  do;  they  would  kill  them  and 
swing  them  over  a  Are;  and,  of  course,  all  the  feathers  they  didn't 
get  oir,  wu  would  have  to  take  ott  ourselves;  then  they  would  bring 
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great  cuiabiishcs  of  rice,  and  |)cppcr,  for  they  use  everything  very 
hot  with  pepper;  tliat  was  one  of  the  things  I  never  could  fetused 
to,  the  hot  pepper.  But  llic  dear  old  Bishop  would  help  himaelf 
to  the  rice  and  fowl,  and  goat,  for  they  would  often  kill  a  goat  in 
the  morning  and  cook  it  for  breakfast. 

AVe  would  si*t  a  Im>\'  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  1  wouhl 
spread  a  cloth  over  it,  and  they  would  s<*t  these  calabashes  on,  and 
wi*  would  sit  down.  Sometimes  they  would  bring  in  three  or  four 
ealahashrs;  we  would  have  to  eat  some  out  of  each  one;  thcv 
wouldn't  feel  pleasant  at  all  if  we  sent  one  back  without  eating  out 
of  it;  so  we  generally  had  plenty,  if  we  could  only  eat  it;  one  often 
has  to  acquire  the  taste  before  he  can  really  like  it.  I  was  in 
Africa  a  whole  year  before  I  really  enjoyed  or  relished  my  foo<l. 
Everything  seems  to  taste  different;  but  some  get  used  to  it  very 
quickly,  and  others  take  some  time.  1  always  had  plenty  to  eat  in 
Africa.  I  never  saw  a  day  but  what  I  had  plenty,  though  It  was 
not  always  what  my  appetite  relished. 

I  thought  when  we  got  to  Baraka  that  we  would  make  a  Are 
outside,  and  we  would  have  a  real  picnic  time.  We  would  cook 
everything  the  way  we  wanted  to  cook  it,  just  as  they  do  at  pic- 
nics; for  Aunt  Julia  and  Betty,  were  both  good  ciNiks,  and  on  that 
line  I  wsis  expecting  just  to  show  the  Bishop  how  nicely  wu  could 
treat  him. 

But,  lo,  when  we  got  there  we  were  not  allowed  to  make  a  flre 
outside  at  all;  whatever  cooking  was  done,  must  be  done  in  the 
native  house  we  occupied.  No  flre  was  allowed  outsldCt  except  a 
kind  of  kiln,  where  they  burned  their  pottery  —  all  sorts  of  vessels 
made  of  clay,  which  are  put  in  the  flre  and  burned. 

It  is  wonderful  how  clever  they  are  in  those  things;  they  make 
all  their  eiNtking  utensils;  we  would  call  it  earth<*n  ware;  some  of 
theni  art'  vrry  pretty;  they  are  slrongand  well  made,  and  of  all 
si/.es;  jars  that  will  hold  one,  two,  three  and  Ave  gallons  of  water; 
then  there  are  smaller  utensils. 

We  stayed  In  the  king's  best  house;  a  large,  native  house;  mud 
floor,  but  dry;  no  windows,  no  chimney;  there  was  a  space  in  the 
floor  where  we  made  the  flre,  and  did  the  cooking,  and  the  smoke 
would  a.scend  aiul  go  all  through  the  thatch.  I  don't  know  how  I 
stood  it,  but  I  got  on  beautifully.  AVlien  the  wood  was  wet  and 
would  smoke  a  g(nx\  doal,  I  would  suffer  with  smoke  in  my  eyes; 
but,  .Homehow,  I  liavi^  an  idea  that  smoke  was  healthy  in  Africa! 
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The  custom  wiis  ilmt  evory  house  in  ihc  town  in  the  cvouing 
had  a  littlo  (Iro  outside  in  front  of  tlu;  d4K>r,  and  many  times  a 
piece  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe  would  be  laid  by  it;  that  was  for  any 
of  their  friends  who  were  deaid,  or  the  Devil  could  come  and  Wghi 
his  pipe;  (of  course  they  supix>sc  the  Devil  smokes);  they  thought 
it  was  a  good  thing,  and  would  please  him.  This  was  why  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  build  a  (Ire  outside.  I  tliought  it  was  non- 
sense; but  they  told  me  I  luid  better  not  persist.  80,  when  1  st^nt 
word  to  the  king,  and  he  said,  no,  we  could  not  make  a  lire  out- 
side, and  when  I  took  a  walk  myself  all  through  the  town,  just 
about  dusk,  and  saw,  sure  enough,  by  every  hut  a  little  bunch  of 
wood  that  had  been  burned  and  was  ready  to  light  again,  I  Just 
did  as  I  was  told,  and  did  my  cooking  in  my  own  native  house. 

AVhile  we  were  there  the  old  king*s  head  wife,  who  was  ilio 
queen  wife,  was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  witch.  That  m4>aut 
th:it  she  was  to  die  by  drinking  sassy  wood. 

One  of  the  other  wives  of  the  king  ace usimI  the  head  wife  of 
bewitching  her  child.  The  child  was  a  girl  alM>ut  fourteen  yen rs 
old,  and  while  in  the  casava  farm  digging  casavas  she  was  bittt^o 
by  what  is  called  the  casava  snake,  which  is  as  poisonous  as  the 
cobra  of  India.  When  this  child  died  they  said  it  was  because 
the  head  wife  had  bewitched  her;  and  when  any  one  is  accuse  d 
of  being  a  witch  she  must  die. 

This  poor  woman  ran  away  and  Wiis  gone  three  months,  to  her 
people.  And  being  the  king*s  head  wife  it  was  what  the}'  called 
a  great  "shame  pahiver;"  anything  to  happen  to  the  king*s  wife 
— that  was  very  bad  indeed. 

As  the  king's  wife  was  of  a  very  high  family,  they  all  came 
together,  and  it  took  them  three  months  before  they  could  settle 
it.  Rut  it  was  settled  and  she  had  decided  to  drink  the  sassy 
wood. 

She  had  two  sons,  splendid  young  men;  they  were  tall  and 
graceful.  Just  like  their  father,  the  king;  they  were  very  bright 
young  men,  and  one  of  them  could  s])eak  good  lOnglish.  So  they 
told  us  on  Friday  that  the  mother  was  to  drink  sassy  wood  on  Sat- 
urday again;  she  had  to  drink  it  twice.  So  we  asked  them  to  come 
and  tell  us  when  the  time  came,  and  they  said  they  would. 

The  mother  stopped  at  another  little  native  town  about  a  half 
mile  away  from  this  big  town.  So  on  Saturday  morning  about 
eight  o'clock  the  young  man  came  and  told  us.    Aunt  Julia  had 
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gone  out  to  look  for  some  wood;  so  Betty  and  I  went  with  the 
young  man.  Betty  Tubman  could  understand  the  native  language 
and  talk  it  very  vrvW, 

Just  as  we  got  to  this  little  town  we  found  the  men  and  the 
woman  going  to  the  placo  of  execution.  The  town  was  enclosed 
hy  a  stick  fonce.  The  old  woman  walked  through  the  gate  into 
the  o|MMi  space  just  outside. 

She  was  a  woman  not  very  tall,  but  very  black,  beautiful 
limbs,  beautifully  built,  small  fvet,  as  a  lady  would  have,  and 
beautiful  hands  and  arms;  her  head  was  shaved  and  something 
black  rubbed  over  It;  and  she  had  a  little  grass  hip  cloth  like  a 
little  skirt  Just  around  her  loins. 

As  we  pas.sed  through  the  gate  I  thought  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  had  told  us  to  go  forth  bearing  his  reproach.  Outside  the  gate 
there  was  a  kind  of  a  grove,  and  an  open  space  Just  beyond  this 
grove.  AVhen  they  got  to  the  place  they  stopped.  There  were 
four  or  Ave  old  men,  and  two  young  men. 

The  old  men  stood  as  witnesses.  They  set  down  a  mortar. 
One  had  a  calabash,  and  another  carried  the  sassy  wood,  which  is 
a  liquid  decoction.  I  don*t  know  as  any  one  has  ever  found  what 
the  composition  of  this  sassy  wood  really  is;  but  I  am  told  it  is  a 
mixturo  of  corUhi  harks.  Then*  Is  a  tree  there  which  grows  very 
tall,  called  the  sassy  wood  tree;  but  there  is  something  mixed  with 
this  which  is  very  difllcult  to  find  out,  and  the  natives  do  not  tell 
what  it  is.  They  say  that  it  is  one  of  their  medicines  that  they 
use  to  carry  out  their  law  for  punishing  witches;  so  you  cannot 
find  out  what  it  is. 

Though  It  was  so  warm,  I  felt  myself  get  cold  as  I  looked  at 
the  scene.  My  heart  seemed  to  stop  heating.  Oh,  how  I  prayed 
to  God  lo  save  that  woman.  We  couldn't  do  anything  to  help  her; 
her  huHlmnd  c*onldn*t  hi*lp  her:  hrr  sons  rouldn*t  help  hrr;  her 
|>eople  couldnH  help  her.  No,  she  was  accused  of  being  a  witch, 
and  she  must  pay  the  penalty;  and  the  penalty  was  to  drink  the 
sassy  wooil.     If  she  throws  it  up  she  has  gained  the  case. 

Sometimes  they  do  throw  it  up,  and  then  they  stand  very  high; 
they  are  raised  to  a  higher  state  of  dignity  than  ever  they  held 
before.  Ro  T  prayed  for  the  poor,  dear  woman,  that  God  would 
make  her  Mirow  it  up.  * 

I  thought  once  I  could  not  bear  to  see  it;  but  then  I  held 
on.     1  remember  how  I  clutched  the  limb  of  a  tree  near  by  when 
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she  was  about  to  take  it;  and  T  held  on  and  prayed.  Her  son 
stood  with  us  and  looked  at  liis  mother  drink  tlie  first  dose;  and 
then  ran  away.  The  two  young  men  dipped  tliis  decoction  out  of 
the  mortar  Into  the  calabash,  and  set  it  on  the  ground,  and  then 
she  had  to  pick  it  up  and  drink  it. 

When  they  had  filled  the  basin  she  stood  and  looked  at  it;  and 
then  picked  up  three  pebbles,  and  said  something  Hice  a  little 
prayer;  then  she  struck  on  the  side  of  the  basin.  I  could  under- 
stand when  she  said  "Niswa,  Oh,  Niswa,**  which  was  t^i  say 
'*Oh,  God."  Ididn*t  know  what  else  she  said.  Hut  she  struck 
one  of  the  stones  on  the  side  of  the  dish,  threw  the  other  in  it, 
and  the  other  one  she  threw  away.  Then  she  drank  the  sassy 
wood.    She  had  two  gallons  to  drink. 

I  turned  to  Betty  and  said:  "What  does  she  say,  Betty?'* 
And  she  told  me  the  part  that  I  could  not  understand.  The  whole 
prayer  was  this:  *'Oh,  Niswa,  if  I  have  made  witch,  and  this 
child  has  died,  when  I  drink  this  sassy  wood  I  must  not  throw  It 
up.  But  if  I  have  not  made  witch  so  that  this  child  has  died,  then 
I  must  throw  up  the  sassy  wcmmI.** 

So  that  was  what  she  said  all  the  time  she.  was  drinking  the 
sassy  wood.  After  she  had  swallowed  the  first  dose  they  dipped  out 
another  basinful.  Oh,  I  trembled.  I  said,  *'  Lord,  do  make  her 
throw  it  up."  And  just  as  she  was  going  to  stoop  down  to  lift  up 
the  second  basinful,  I  saw  her  give  her  shoulders  a  little  twitch, 
and  open  her  mouth,  and  if  you  ever  saw  a  water  plug  in  the 
street  throw  out  water — she  threw  up  that  sassy  wood,  In  a  per- 
fect stream! 

Well,  I  could  have  shouted.  I  said,  '* Thank  God.*'  But  I 
didn't  say  it  very  loud,  fur  those  fellows  looked  vengeance,  and  I 
was  afraid  they  would  drive  us  away. 

Then  she  drank  the  second  basinful,  and  then  the  third,  and 
threw  it  up,  ami  she  was  victor.  My!  didn't  I  come  homo  out  of 
that  place  jum])ing?    1  cannot  describe  how  I  felt. 

The  next  morning  was  Suiulay  morning;  ami  about  eight 
o'clock  we  heard  such  singing  and  playing  and  beating  of  drums, 
and  we  wondered  what  in  the  world  was  up.  We  looked  out,  and 
here  came  through  the  t4)wn  all  the  women,  and  this  same  woman, 
the  king*s  wife,  with  two  escorts  on  either  side,  and  beautifully 
dressed;  she  had  a  handsome  country  cloth,  with  all  sorts  of  colors, 
like  Joseph's  coat,  wrapped  about  her;    she  was    bathed   and 
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frroa84Hl;  she  hud  rings  in  her  ears,  and  braci*lois  on  hrr  wrists; 
her  fingers  were  covered  with  rings,  and  rings  on  her  toes  and 
ankh^s.    She  looked  beautiful! 

They  have  some  kind  of  grass  they  dye  black,  and  it  looks 
very  much  like  hair;  and  she  had  on  a  head  dress  of  this,  beauti- 
fully cnrhMl.  and  slie  looked  as  Ix^autiftil  as  she  couUl  lie.  Then 
slie  li:td  :i  groat,  big  umbrelia,  red,  and  blue,  anil  green  and  yellow 
stri|N*d.  l)h,  but  she  was  a  swell!  And  they  took  her  through 
the  town;  they  danced  and  sang;  children,  little  boys  and  girls, 
and  women. 

The  next  day,  on  Monday,  the  men  burned  powder,  as  they 
called  it.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  heard  a  great  gun 
firing.  AW  didn't  know  but  war  had  begun.  But  it  was  the 
men's  day  for  their  jollification  over  the  victory  the  king's  wife 
had  gained. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  the  poor  old  king  came  to  me  and 
wanted  me  to  drink  wine. 

"No,  king,"  I  said  to  him,  "you  know  I  am  a  temperance 
woman.     1  no  drink  wine." 

He  seemed  to  be  quite  indignant.  He  said,  "What 'Is  the 
matter?  When  my  woman  no  die  you  can't  drink  wine  a  little 
bit  with^ne  when  my  heart  Is  glad  'cause  my  woman  no  die?** 

**  Well,"  1  said,  "  king,  I  am  very  glad,  and  1  did  pray,  and 
believe  God  helped  your  woman  so  she  no  die.  But  myself  f  no 
drink  wine." 

Then  as  he  went  to  turn  away,  almost  with  disgust,  I  said  to 
him,  "  I  tell  you,  king,  I  give  you  cup  cocoa.  I  make  it  for  you. 
So  you  drink  cocoa  with  me." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  then  he  smiled. 

So  I  went  to  work  and  made  a  nice  bowl  of  cocoa,  and  put 
sugar  and  ctuidensed  milk  in  it,  and  gave  him  a  hardtack  and 
some  meat,  which  pleased  him  greatly.    So  we  were  friends. 

The  poor  women  of  Africa,  like  those  of  India,  have  a  hard 
time.  As  a  rule,  they  have  all  the  hard  work  to  do.  They  have 
to  cut  and  carry  all  the  wood,  carry  all  the  water  on  their  heads, 
and  plant  all  the  rice.  The  men  and  boys  cut  and  bum  the  bush, 
with  the  help  of  the  women;  but  sowing  the  rice,  and  planting  the 
casava,  the  women  have  to  do. 

You  will  often  see  a  great,  big  man  walking  ahead,  with  noth- 
ing  in  lii.s  hand  but  a  cuthiNS  (as   they  always  ca?ry  that  or  a 
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spear),  iind  a  woman,  his  wifo,  coming  on  behind,  with  a  great 
big  child  on  W.r  bavcli,  and  a  load  (mi  Iut  iicad. 

No  mailer  how  llred  she  is,  lier  lord  would  notlhink  of  bring- 
ing her  a  jar  of  water,  to  cook  his  supper  with,  or  of  beating  the 
rice;  no,  she  must  do  that.  A  great  big  boy  would  not  briug 
water  for  his  mother;  he  would  say: 

"  Boy  no  tote  water;  that  be  woman's  work." 

If  they  live  with  missionaries,  or  Liberians,  or  anyone  onlsido 
of  their  own  native  iM'ople,  then  they  will  do  such  things;  but  not 
for  one  another. 

The  moment  a  girl  child  is  born,  she  belongs  to  somebody. 
The  father,  who  has  a  son,  makes  it  the  highest  aim  of  his  life  to 
see  that  his  son  has  a  wife;  so  he  settles,  and  begins  to  pay  a 
dowry  for  a  girl  for  his  son.  Sometimes  they  are  but  a  few 
months  old,  when  you  will  see  them  with  their  betrothal  jewels  on. 

If  the  f«^11ow  who  buys  the  girl  is  well  olT,  she  will  have  about 
her  little  waist  a  thick  roll  of  beads;  sometimes  five  or  six  slrliigH 
Mtgether;  or  nIio  will  have  braeelels  on  her  lilUe  wrisU,  H«inielinieH 
of  brass,  S4)melimes  only  made  of  common  iron  by  the  native 
blacksmith;  she  will  have  the  same  on  her  ankles,  with  a  little 
tinkle  in  it,  like  a  bell,  so  It  makes  a  noise  when  she  walks. 

As  they  grow  up,  they  have  their  tastes,  and  their  Hkesand 
dislikes.  The  marriageable  age  is  from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  and 
sometimes  younger.  All  these  years  the  boy's  father,  or  the  man 
himself,  is  paying  on  the  girl.  That  is  why  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
girls.  It  is  the  girls  that  bring  big  money;  so  the  more  girls  a 
father  has,  that  much  richer  he  is. 

Qirls  who  are  bought  with  a  bullock  are  high  toned;  that  is 
about  the  highest  grade.  Then  the  next  is  brass  kettles,  and  cloth 
and  beads.  The  third  is  more  ordinary;  tobacco,  cloth,  ix)wder, 
and  a  little  gin  is  not  objectionable.  To  all  of  these  he  can  put  as 
much  more  as  he  likes;  but  what  I  have  named  are  the  principal 
things  used  in  buying  a  native  girl  for  a  wife. 

Poor  things,  they  are  not  consulted;  they  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  If  they  don't  like  the  man,  they  are  obliged  to  go 
with  him  anyway,  no  matter  how  illy  he  may  treat  them;  and 
sometimes  they  are  cruelly  treated.  But  their  own  father  could 
not  protect  them.  The  laws  in  this  are  very  strict.  A  man's  wife 
is  his  wife,  and  no  one  dare  interfere. 

One  m«»rning  at  SIihh',  aUnit  six  o'clock —  I  generally  got  up 
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al  that  time,  and  ofU*n  oarlior,  C8i)ecially  when  washing;  Ave  or 
six  o*c1ock  in  the  morning  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  day 
in  Africa,  especially  if  one  had  a  big  day's  washing  or  ironing  to 
do,  or  anything  else;  it  is  vt^ry  pleasant  and  cool  then,  but  as  the 
sun  rises  it  gets  stronger,  until  sometimes  it  is  almost  unbearable — 
I  hf^ard  someone  crying  most  piteously  in  the  street,  and  there 
sermed  to  be  a  number  of  voices  shouting  and  talking;  but  mingled 
with  all  I  heard  this  deep,  piteous  crying. 

f  went  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  there  was  a  poor 
girl,  I  suppose  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  as  pretty 
a  colored  girl  as  I  ever  saw;  she  had  a  dark  brown  skin,  was  of 
medium  size,  and  beautifully  formed;  her  hair  was  done  up  pret- 
tily, as  they  can  do  it,  and  her  hands  and  arms  were  as  plump  and 
as  delicately  sha|)ed  as  if  she  had  been  born  a  queen. 

There  were  five  or  six  men,  and  the  same  number  cf  boys. 
The  old  man  was  as  ugly  as  a  monkey;  he  ^as  her  husband;  he 
had  hold  of  her  arm,  and  was  jerking  her  alonj::,  and  beating  her: 
then  the  boys  would  run  up  and  give  her  a  slap  on  her  bare 
shoulders,  which  you  could  hear  quite  plainly. 

I  ran  down  stairs  and  called  Mr.  R.,  and  begged  him  to  go 
and  see  if  he  could  do  anything  for  the  poor  thing.  He  said  it  was 
a  woman  palaver,  ho  Kup|K)sed,  and  that  is  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
lialaver  in  Africa,  and  nobody  can  help  si'ltle  them,  but  them- 
selves.    However,  I  begged  him  so  hard  that  he  went. 

He  came  back  in  about  an  hour,  and  said  she  was  the  wife  of 
this  horrid,  old  man,  and  she  had  run  away  from  him  because  he 
had  beaten  her,  and  had  been  gone  several  weeks;  and  these  other 
men  had  found  her,  and  had  held  her  for  the  old  man,  but  she  did 
not  want  to  go  to  him. 

"Well,"  1  said,  **  canH  anything^be  done  to  help  her?  '* 

**No,*'  he  said.  **  there  is  only  one  thing;  if  some  one  of  these 
younger  men  would  coax  the  old  man  to  sell  her,  and  he  conm^nted 
and  they  paid  him  a  good  dowry,  they  could  have  her.  But  if 
the  old  man  was  contrary,  and  should  refuse,  he  would  torture 
her  to  death  right  in  the  presence  of  her  own  father,  and  he  could 
not  help  her.** 

But  he  said  the  old  man  was  rather  good  natured,  and  he 
thought  one  of  these  young  fellows  would  buy  her. 

Sometimes  these  old  Tel  lows  do  thcsc  tricks  to  get  money.  I 
i*'ally  ho|M*  they  did  buy  her. 
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Now  that  is  \\u*  rraK«>ii  it  is  8<»  much  bi'ttiT  for  thr  misHiotiiiry 
Ui  buy  tlu;  girl8,  at  tliu  |iric4^  tif  a  bullock^  wliloli  is  twriity  tir 
twciity-llvc  dollars;  that  is  the  iirice  of  a  girl.  Ami  they  uru  very 
honorablo  in  this.  If  a  girl  has  been  bought  by  a  missionary,  she 
is  free  as  long  as  she  lives;  no  one  will  ever  claim  her;  but  if  other- 
wise, she  can  be  claimed  years  after,  by  anyone  of  her  people  who 
chooses  to  make  trouble.  Even  if  she  was  married  and  settled  it 
would  not  save  her,  if  she  could  not  say  she  was  boufht. 

I  w:i8  not  asked  to  pay  anything  for  my  Frances,  a  Basssi  girl, 
though  that  was  their  custom.  Her  father  gave  her  to  me,  and 
so  did  Mrs.  Brown,  to  whom  he  had  first  given  her,  without  any 
dowry.  Her  mother  died,  and  I  told  Mr.  Brown  if  her  people 
wanted  her,  they  must  pay  me  two  bullocks;  for  it  had  cost  me 
that  with  the  care  and  trouble  I  had  had  with  her.  After  that  I 
never  heard  any  more  about  it. 

The  boys  are  free;  no  dowry  for  tliem.  Tlioy  can  go  and  live 
with  missionaries,  marry  and  settle,  just  its  tlu^y  like. 


t    I      It 
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now  I  CAMK  TO  TAKK  LITTLB  BOB — TBACHING  UIM  TO  RRAD  — 
HIS  CONYERBION — 80MB.  OP  HIS  TRIALS,  AKD  HOW  UB  MET 
THBM — BOB  GOBS  TO  SCHOOL. 

When  I  first  wont  to  Africa  I  saw  there  was  much  to  do,  and 
1  felt  I  could  do  but  little.  At  that  time  there  was  no  real  med- 
ical doctor  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Monrovia.  Of  course 
then^  were  plenty  of  patiMit  medicines  to  be  had,  such  as  pills  and 
quinine,  and  other  hel|»s.  And  then  the  natives  hel[KMl  in  fever 
cases,  and  all  kinds  of  sickness,  by  the  use  of  herbs,  which,  when 
skillfully  administered,  na  many  know  how  to  do,  in  my  opinion 
arc  much  better  than  doctors'  medicines,  except  quinine. 

]$ut  I  had  never  been  where  a  doctor  could  not  be  called  in  a 
case  c)f  emerpenc}'. 

80  I  thought  if  I  could  get  a  nice  little  boy  I  would  train  him 
for  a  missionary,  and  a  doctor  as  well.  I  saw  how  he  might  do 
much  good.  So  1  felt  led  to  pray,  and  ask  the  Lord  to  Ofien  the 
way  that  I  might  get  a  boy. 

I  saw  three  boys  that  1  liked.  They  lived  in  different  Liber- 
ian  families. 

Qne  was  the  son  of  a  king,  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Crusoe  at 
Hartford.     lie  was  a  nice  lad,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  have  him. 

Another  was  at  IO<lina,  H:i88a.     He  lived  with  Mrs.  MiMire. 

The  otlier  lived  with  Mrs.  ilorris,  at  liower  lUiclianan,  in 
Bassa. 

They  were  very  bright,  smart  boys,  and  only  needed  a  little 
help,  as  1  thought.  But  none  of  these  parties  would  cons<;nt  to  my 
taking  them.  They  wanted  I  should  take  a  Liberian.  But  I  did 
not  feel  led  just  that  way,  and  I  plead  with  them  for  one  of  the 
Ixiys.  But  1  could  not  ^et  them;  so  then  1  gave  it  up.  I  thought 
Mie  lA)nl  knew  my  heart,  and  what  1  want<*d  to  do  was  for  His 
glory  only. 

(:w;j) 
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In  1887,  while alCa|H'.  Pal mu8,  though  I  had  givni  up  all  lio|Mf 
or  (IrsiriMif  gelling  a  lH>y,  liUh;  lk)b  and  a  lillhr  playnialtMif  hiH 
U8t!d  tt>  come  Ui  Mrs.  Harmon's.  They  were  very  lilllc  fellows, 
and  as  I  did  my  own  housekeeping,  and  so  often  had  bits  of  food 
left,  I  would  call  these  children  and  give  them  to  them.  My! 
they  were  pleased;  and  I  became  very  fond  of  them,  and  often 
would  talk  to  them  as  best  I  could.  I  could  not  understand  them 
so  well  as  they  could  understand  me.  Ma  Harmon  could  talk 
the  Qredebo  language  just  like  a  native,  and  they  almost  idolized 
Mr.  Harmon.  They  knew  they  lost  a  true  friend  when  he  was  taken. 
Ma  Harmon  had  told  these  children  that  they  must  always 
speak  to  me;  say  "Good  morning,  Mammy.'* 

80  one  day  I  was  going  downtown,  and  little  Bob  and  his 
friend  were  hanging  on  the  gate  as  I  passed.  When  they  saw  me 
coming  they  began  shouting,  **Good  morning,  Mammyl  Good 
morning.  Mammy!" 

I  went  up  and  put  my  hand  on  Rob's  head.  1  always  admired 
him  so  much;  he  wuh  irn  black,  and  IiIh  skin  wiui  so  2i(»ft  and 
sm(K)tli,  like  a  kid  glove. 

**  Well,'*  I  said,  **  are  you  fine  boy  to-day?  '* 
•*Yes." 

He  understood  what  I  said. 
**  True,  you  be  fine  too  much,"  I  said. 

To  a  native  child  that  means  everything  we  mean  when  we 
say,  '*  You  are  a  good  boy,"  or  a  **  nice  boy." 

My!  they  were  so  pleased.  I  had  noticed,  as  I  was  passing,  a 
man  and  woman  who  stood  talking  together;  and  when  1  had  gone 
a  few  steps  away  the  man  called  out,  *'  Mammy!" 

I  turned,  and  he  said,  *'  Mammy,"  (for  you  must  know  that  all 
foreigners  and  Liberians  are  called  *  Mammy '  and  *  Daddy;'  and 
in  the  sense  it  is  used  in  America,  one  would  feel  like  drawing  up 
their  shoulders  sometimes;  but  when  the  natives  use  it,  it  is  as 
we  would  use  'Mr.'  and  Mrs.'),  "  I  want  you  to  take  that  pick'n  and 
teach  him  God  palavar,"  pointing  to  little  lk»b.  **  Myself,  1  be 
fool;  I  no  sabe  God.  I  don't  want  my  pick'n  to  be  fool  all  same 
like  myself." 

**Jack,"  I  said,  '*  is  that  your  pick'n? '* 

**Yes." 

**  For  true?    You  be  his  daddy?  " 

'*Ye8.     1  want  you  to  take  him;  all  that  place  you  live  to 
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como  wlini  you  catch  England  and  big  America,  you  teach  him, 
so  he  can  sabe  God  proper.*' 

**Wen,  Jack,**  I  said,  "myself  don* t  be  well  just  now;  dem 
fever  humbug?  me  too  much.  I  be  weak  plenty.  So  when  dat 
steamer  live  to  catch  here,  with  Bishop  Taylor's  missionaries, 
m3'Re1f  I  go  down  the  coast  a  little  bit.  Jack,  why  not  give  him 
to  s«>nie  of  the  liibrrian  jn^ople?     He  will  teach  him.'* 

'*  No,  Mammy,"  he  said,  **if  you  lef*  him  on  his  hand,  he  no 
sabe  nothing.*' 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  much  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  this  statement. 

This  was  on  Tuesday;  and  on  Saturday  the  looked  for  steamer 
arrived,  with  Uishop  Taylor's  second  party  of  thirU»en  or  more 
missi(mari(*8  for  the  Congo. 

I  had  hern  (h)wn  with  fever  for  three  or  four  days,  and  was 
very  weak.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  get  ready.  Jiut  the  kind 
friends  came  in,  and  my  old  standby,  Betty  Tubman,  and  llosetta 
(\>le,  took  hold  and  hel))ed  me  get  my  things  together;  and  the 
dear  old  Bishop,  Qo<l  bless  him,  got  hold  of  my  trunk  and  helped 
out  with  it,  then  rolled  up  my  things  in  the  rug  and  carried  them 
down,  and  I  can  hear  him  say  now: 

**r4»meon,  Amanda."  • 

Oh!  hut  wiusirt  I  wrak!  He  saw  and  Knew  it,  and  1  could  sec 
the  great  sympathy  in  his  eyes.  But,  Oh  I  he  did  not  know  how 
much  he  helx>ed  me  when  he  went  ahead  and  said,  **Nowcomeon, 
Amanda."  I  said,  '*  Lord,  help  me."  And  He  did,  and  we 
reached  the  boat.  They  helped  me  in,  and  we  were  soon  ofif  to 
the  steamer. 

Now  aboard  the  steamer.  Thank  God.  How  nice  to  see  a 
lot  of  home  folks,  and  all  so  happy.  I  seemed  to  gather  strength. 
Wt*  had  a  plesisant  time. 

I  w:i8  away  for  months,  and  returned  with  but  little  gained, 
if  any;  for  my  trip  of  seven  days  from  Calabar  to  C'ai)e  Palmas 
y/i\B  so  sad  that  whatever  I  had  gained  I  lost,  and  was  so  weak  I 
could  scarcely  get  out  of  the  Ixmt. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  **  it  is  no  use;  1  see  I  have  got  to  go  home." 

For  three  years  I  had  been  planning  and  hoping,  but  could 
not  srotn  to  get  clrar  light  from  abovi*,  nnd  I  was  so  sure  Oo<l 
Himself  had  stMit  me  to  Africa  that  1  felt  I  dare  not  leave  without 
His  perniis.sion;  allhougli  Mh*  doctors  at  Lasfos  and  old  Calabar 
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b«>l1i  said  thai.  I  should  conic  homo.  So  T  kt^pt  my  few  lhin;;K 
packiul  HO  as  Ui  ho  nsuly  for  a  homeward  stoamor  Ihat  woultl  sU>p 
at  Capo  Palmiis  and  at  Monrovia,  for  I  must  stop  there  for  my 
little  girl,  Frances. 

I  waited  one  week  and  no  steamer  stopped.  Two  weeks, 
three  weeks,  and  no  homeward  steamer  stopped.  How  tiresome. 
Hut  then,  what  will  you  do?  and  what  could  you  do? 

I  worked  away,  lut  usual,  doing  all  T  could  by  day  and  night. 
The  latter  part  of  the  third  week  brought  a  letter,  by  an  outward 
bound  steamer,  to  Brother  Pratt,  Bishop  Taylor's  agent,  thai 
thirteen  missionaries  would  be  out  soon,  giving  the  date  that  they 
would  leave  Tiiyerpool;  and  the  Bishop  had  asked  me  to  help 
Brother  Pratt  in  looking  after  the  missionaries  when  they  arrived. 
Brother  Pratt  came  to  me  and  said; 

**  Now,  Ma,  you  can't  go.  These  missionaries  are  coming,  and 
the  Bishop  said  he  wanted  you  to  help  get  them  settled." 

So  T  felt  that  delay  to  me  was  of  the  Jjord,  though  I  seemed  to 
be  of  so  little  use.  But,  though  T  saiy  it  mys<^lf,  I  really  don*t 
know  what  Brother  Pratt  or  the  missionaries  would  have  done  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  little  help  I  was  able  to  give;  and  this,  I 
believe,  dear  Miss  Whitfield  and  Miss  McNeil  would  say,  too. 

*•  Well,"  I  said  to  Brother  Pratt,  **all  right;  I'm  in  for  it." 

So  we  went  to  planning  as  best  we  could.  Jack  was  not  home 
when  we  first  got  baek.  So  I  thought  it  was  all  over  about  taking 
thi;  child.     But  one  day  I  met  Jack  in  the  street. 

'* Mammy,"  he  said,  "howdy;  I  glad  for  see  you.  You  be 
well  now." 

"Thank  you.  Jack,  but  myself  don't  be  well.  Weak,  weak, 
all  time." 

"Mammy,  I  be  sorry  for  you.     You  goin'  take  that  pick'n?" 

"Well,  Jack,  that  boy  be  very  small  boy;  he  live  to  give  some- 
bod}'  plenty  trouble;  small  boy,  so." 

So  I  spoke  to  him  in  what  we  call  broken  English.  He  could 
speak  it  well,  and  understand  it  very  well  if  you  would  break  ituii. 

"You  see,  Jack,  if  I  take  him  I  must  be  all  same  SiS  his 
mammy.  All  same  like  if  I  born  him  myself.  My  heart  must  be 
big  like  his  own  mammy's  heart;  and  this  fever  bother  me  all 
time;  so  I  am  weak." 

"Well,"  ho  said,  with  (i  sad  face,  "  Mammy  you  promised  to 
tivkehim." 
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"Well,  Jack,  T  go  home;  I  look  my  head;  then  I  will  speak  to 
God,  and  if  my  heart  lay  down  I  will  call  you.** 

So  he  said  "all  right,'*  and  went.  Several  times  he  came  to 
see  me  to  sec  if  1  had  got  light. 

"  No,  not  yet.** 

lie  and  his  wifo  camo,  and  I  Rlill  said  "  No.** 

So  1  said  one  night,  '*  Now,  Ix)rd,  this  must  be  settled.  I 
must  say  something  to  those  people  when  they  come  again.** 

Then  I  prayed,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  show  mc  His  will  in  the 
matter.  **0h!  I^ord,  Thou  knowest  I  have  no  money  to  support 
this  child  if  I  take  him;  and  T  don't  want  to  take  the  care  and  re- 
R|H)n8ibility  of  this  child,  with  nothing  to  help  m^^self,  or  him. 
Hut  if  Thou  dost  want  me  to  take  him,  and  wilt  make  it  dear  that 
it  is  Thy  will,  and  1  sliould  do  it,  it  will  be  all  right;  and  I  know 
Thou  wilt  help  mc  to  take  care  of  him.  Now,  Ix>rd,  make  it  clear 
what  [  must  do.     1  will  wait  until  Thou  dost  speak  to  me.** 

Then  a  few  moments*  quiet,  as  I  knelt  before  Him.  And  these 
words  came  to  me,  clear: 

**  Is  not  Ethiopia  stretching  out  her  hands  to  God?** 

"Yes,  Lord." 

•*  Cunmit  you  help  a  little?** 

**  l^ird.  Thou  knowest  I  am  very  weak,  and  1  don*t  know  what 
I  can  do." 

Then  these  words  came  dear  and  distinct:  "  You  do  what 
you  can,  and  where  you  leave  off,  God  will  raise  up  somebody  to 
do  the  rest." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  is  reasonable,  and  I  will  trust  the  Lord, 
and  take  the  child,  and  do  the  best  I  can.** 

In  a  few  days  Jack  and  wife,  Bob's  own  mother,  oame,  and 
brought  Hob;  and  they  both  signed  the  agreement,  relinquishing 
all  rliiiniM.     ItlHhop  Taylor  and  H<*tty  Tubman  were  witnesw^s. 

The  following  is  a  cop3'  of  the  agreement: 

Cape  Palm  as,. February  16,  1888. 
We,  Jack  Smartnr  Na  we,  his  father,  and  We  a  de,  his  mother, 
do  give  our  son,  lk)b,  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith  to  raise  and  educate 
as  her  own  child.    And  we  relinquish  all  claim  to  him  from  this 
tlmr  forth.  Jack  RMAUT(hls  X  mark). 

Wb  a  dk  (her  X  mark). 

Wm.  TAYT.OR,  HiRhop.  1 

Rlizahktu  Tuhman,    \  Witnesses. 
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Now  there  wus  Bob;  a  littlo,  nukiMl  hcuthiui,  hut  he  wua 
happy  as  a  priiico. 

His  inothiT  luid  e:iviMi  him  his  balh  in  Ihe  river;  so  I  gave  him 
a  nice  red  l^crchief  to  put  on  around  Iiis  loins,  and  he  was  dressiHlI 
A  day  or  two  inon%  and  I  had  made  liis  flrst  pants,  out  of  a  half 
yard  of  calico. 

When  he  ^ot  them  on,  oh!  if  you  had  seen  him  strut!  lie  was 
the  proudest  little  tlarkey  that  ever  got  iiit4i  pauli)»  and  calir^o  at 
that! 

Next  thing  was  his  lesson.  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis,  Foxrock, 
my  ever  faithful,  untiring  friend,  had  sent  me  a  box,  and  in  it 
were  some  A,  li,  O  cards,  and  several  little  primers. 

1  had  given  them  all  away  but  one  Uttlo  primer,  and  one  card; 
so  I  must  begin  my  woric  at  once;  for  I  was  so  miserable  I  thought 
I  could  not  live  long,  and  the  little  1  could  do,  I  must  do  tpiiekly. 
I  prayed  the  liord  to  lielp  me,  and  bless  lU)b,  and  iielp  him  to  learn 
quickly.  I  thought  if  I  could  get  him  so  he  could  read  the  Hible 
for  himself,  that  was  alxiut  all  1  ci>uld  ho|M!  tt)  do. 

In  two  weeks  he  could  say  his  A,  B,  0*s,  and  knew  every  letter. 

One  day  he  got  a  little  stubborn,  and  did  not  want  to  say  his 
lesson.  I  coaxed  him,  and  reasoned,  but  lie  had  **  spottic  *'  on  him; 
he  would  not  learn.  I  saw  that  would  not  help  any.  1  thought, 
•*  Well,  I  cannot  ^ive  it  up  now;  st)  I  must  doctor  him  a  little  bit." 
8o  I  went  out  and  got  a  little  switch;  when  he  saw  it  he  K:ild; 

**()h!  I  can  learn;  I  can  say  it." 

**  AH  riji^ht,**  1  said;  so  he  did;  and  his  lesson  was  all  right. 

Now  the  next.  I  haul  no  little  spelling  prinuTS,  nt>r  could  any- 
thing of  the  kind  have  been  got  in  the  republic  anywhere,  at  that 
time,  whatever  there  may  be  now.  The  little  primer  Mrs.  Davis 
luid  sent  was  gcMxl,   large  reading,  only.     The  first  lesson  bt*gau: 

*'  Chnl  is  g4Hhl.     He  gives  us  our  TikmI  <jvery  day." 

Now  lUib  knew  every  letter  when  he  saw  it;  so  1  had  him  use 
this  biM>k  for  a  spelling  luxik  and  a  reader.  After  he  would  s|m'II 
the  word  out,  **  ClH)-d,  i-s,  g-o-o-d,  li-e,**  etc.,  i  wouhl  have  him 
Stand  upon  the  floor,  and  I  would  give  it  out,  **0od,'*  he  would 
spell;  ''is,"  ** good,"  and  so  on. 

Finally,  I  told  him  he  must  learn  to  read.  I  would  start  off 
m>sclf  to  show  him  what  I  meant;  then  I  would  say,  '*Now» 
goon." 

He  would  begin,  "  G-o-" 
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"No,  goon." 

••Q-0-" 

"No." 

"God." 

"Ah I  that's  right." 

"1-8." 

"No." 

"1-8." 

"No." 

"Is,**  he  would  read. 

"Ah!  that's  right.    Qoon." 

I  felt  he  caught  the  idea  of  what  it  was  to  read.  And  so  he 
went  oil.  And  in  8i.x  months  he  had  learned  to  read  a  little,  and 
sptll  most  of  the  words,  though  he  did  not  know  what  they  all 
meant;  but  I  stuck  to  him,  and  prayed  the  Tjord  to  help  him. 

[  do  not  know  how  old  he  was  when  I  took  him,  as  the  natives 
do  not  keep  dates,  as  we  do.  The  only  thing  I  had  to  go  by  was 
his  teeth;  a  child  is  about  six  'years  old  when  he  cuts  his  back 
teeth;  he  was  Just  cutting  his  back  teeth  when  I  took  him,  so  1 
thought  he  was  about  six  years  old. 

He  was  short,  and  fat,  and  very  strong.  He  had  learned 
Rnglish  remarkably  fast,  8o  that  months  before  I  brought  him  to 
England  he  had  gjt  so  he  could  read  in  the  Testament,  and,  at 
family  prayers  every  morning,  he  and  I  would  read  verse  about; 
AHfl  he  could  read  almost  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  Testament  when 
1  brought  him  to  England. 

The  people  were  astonished.  They  could  hardly  believe  that  a 
litMe  while  before,  he  was  a  little,  raw,  naked  heathen,  and  could 
R)H>ak  but  two  words  of  English  when  I  took  him:  "Qood  morn- 
Injj,  Mammy,"  and  "  Drink  water." 

WhiMi  Ik?  would  want  a  drink  he  would  take  hold  of  my  drc5ifl, 
and  lead  nie  where  he  could  see  the  pitcher  or  pall  of  water,  then 
he  would  say,  "Mammy,  drink  water." 

Now,  when  all  is  considered,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  child  in 
this  country,  born  of  Christian  parents,  that  would  have  shown  a 
capability  beyond  that  child *8.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  a  native 
African  is  not  capable  of  learning. 

It  was  in  March,  1891.  I  had  been  invited  to  Folkston, 
England,  to  hold  a  mission.  On  my  way  from  Southport  to  Folks- 
ton,  we  spent  a  day  or  two  in  London,  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Bordman, 
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who  had  arranged  a  nice  recoplion  for  us  at  her  home,  Highhry, 
Ix)ndoii.  She  had  hiviled  to  meet  us,  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith,  Mrg. 
Mark  Guy  Pierce,  and  a  number  of  other  friends.  We  had  a 
blessed  time  of  fellowship,  and  then  we  passed  on  to  Folkston. 

I  had  arranged  in  April  for  lk)b  to  go  to  rcIuhiI  nl  S<Mit1iix)ri. 
I  had  lM!Come  very  mucii  attached  to  him,  so  1  felt  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  let  him  go  away  from  me,  and  yet,  for  his  g<KMl,  1  knew  I 
must  do  so.  Hut  \  was  anxious  that  he  Hhould  herom«*  converted. 
1  was  very  much  hurdemul  for  him.  1  had  taught  liini  all  alioui 
the  way,  simply  as  1  could,  and  he  and  I  often  prayed  together. 
Dtmr  little  fellow! 

Sometimes  when  I  would  be  so  weak,  when  we  would  get  down 
to  pray,  he  would  pray  for*  me  so  earnesti}',  and  say,  **0h!  God, 
bless  iny  ma.  Make  her  well,  so  she  can  be  strong,  so  she  can  walk 
about.*' 

I  used  to  suffer  a  great  deal  with  my  back.  So  he  would  say, 
"Oh!  Tx>rd,  oh!  Qo<l,  make  my  ma*8  hack  well." 

And  then  he  loved  Ui  hear  lUhle  stories.  ITe  would  sit  for 
hours  and  listen  to  an3'thing  you  would  say  about  Jesus. 

Before  he  could  speak  English  at  all,  when  at  family  prayer, 
he  seemed  to  have  such  a  love  for  the  words  **  God,**  and  '*Jesus.*' 
He  used  to  kneel  beside  me  and  those  two  words  were  all  he  could 
say  in  English.  So,  as  we  would  kneel  down,  while  someone  would 
be  pra3'ing,  he  would  pound  on  the  chair  with  his  little  hand,  and 
say,  "Oh!  God.  Oh!  Jesus.  Oh!  0(h1.  Oh!  Jesus.'*  1  could  not 
understand  what  else  he  said,  but  there  was  something  religious 
in  him. 

One  night  I  got  greatly  burdened  for  him,  while  at  Folkston. 
T  slept  very  little  all  night.  Oh,  how  I  prayed  that  Gml  would 
save  him. 

Next  mttrning,  at  family  prayers,  Just  Ik*  and  1,  w.'  ri>ad  our 
cha|>ltT  over,  and  I  preaehed  alilMt^Hcruion  lo  Itoh,  alMinl  :.n  litiur 
and  a  half  long.  I  read,  and  explained,  iiiid  illuslratctl,  by  what 
I  knew  he  could  understand,  things  lu*  knew  of  in  Africa.  I 
took  my  time  to  e.vplain  it,  so  he  could  givi*  it  baek  t(»  me  in  cor- 
rect answers  to  my  questions,  so  that  I  kn(*w  he  liad  clearly  in  his 
mind  what  I  tried  ti>  teach. 

"Now,  Bob,**  T  said  to  him,  "you  know  that  1  have  always 
told  you  that  if  you  ask  Jesus  to  do  anything  for  you,  you  must 
believe  He  will  do  it." 
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"Yea,"  he  said. 

"  Tou  know  I  never  told  you  a  lie,  did  IT  *' 
"No/' 

'*  When  1  told  you  I  was  going  to  do  something,  I  always  did 
it,  dlcln't  !?•• 

"  Well,  just  so  you  must  believe  Jesus.  When  you  ask  II im  to 
mako  your  hrart  good,  bollcvc  that  lie  wHl  do  It,  because  lit'  loves 
you,  and  wauls  you  to  be  good.  80  now  lie  can  give  you  a  new 
heart  this  morning,  if  you  will  Just  tell  Him  what  you  want,  and 
Just  believe  Him,  and  trust  Him.  Now,  we  will  Just  kneel 
down,  and  j'ou  pray  for  yourself.  Tell  Jesus  Just  what  you  want. 
Tell  llim  hi  your  own  way,  just  the  host  you  know  how.*' 

80  we  knelt  down.  Dear,  little  Bob!  He  waited  for  a  few 
moments,  thoughtfully  and  sincerely,  and  then  he  began  to  pray. 
He  said; 

•'Oh!  God,  1  come  to  you.  I  beg  you  to  make  my  heart  good. 
Take  all  the  bad  out  of  my  heart,  so  1  won't  lie;  .so  I  won't  steal. 
Ohl  God,  put  your  goo<l  Spirit  In  my  heart,  so  I  can  always  obey 
my  ma;  so  I  can  be  good.  I  beg  you,  Jesus.  I  will  believe  you. 
Help  me.     For  Jesus' sake.     Amen." 

I  felt  sure  (iimI  hoard  that  little  prayer,  fitr  my  heart  went 
with  it;  and  when  Bob  stopped  praying,  I  took  hold  of  God.  Oh, 
how  1  prayed,  and  how  I  hollo ved.  And  I  claimed  Bob's  conver- 
sion with  him,  that  God  had  done  what  we  asked  Him.  I  fell 
peace  in  my  heart,  and  assurance,  and  I  rose  up  and  we  sang. 
Praise  God  1 

This  was  on  Friday  morning.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  invited 
to  take  a  sorvlce  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toke's  church.  He  was  an  Kpis- 
copalian  t^ltTgyman,  and  a  f^rand  man  of  Gml,  and  was  what  they 
call  111  Kii^hind  **a  liow  (Churchman." 

We  had  a  wonderful  meeting  that  afternoon.  God  gave  me 
great  liberty  in  speaking,  from  the  12th  chaptiT  of  Romans.  A 
number  of  iieople  came  to  me  at  the  close,  and  told  me  that  they 
had  received  help,  and  blessing,  and  lighl.  as  they  never  had 
before.     To  God  be  the  glory. 

On  <Hir  way  Immt*  we  mot  a  crowd  of  six  or  sc»ven  little  boys, 
and  they  began  to  call  out  to  Mob: 

•'Oh,  there  goes  a  little  black  boy." 

And  I  bt*gan  to  pity  Bob  so,  becausi*  I  knew  he  was  sensitive. 
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and  1  Knew  liow  ho  hated  to  be  looked  at,  and  hear  such  remarks 
made.  Of  course  lie  was  unaccustomed  to  it.  When  in  Tx>udon,  if 
he  would  be  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  boys  would  come  b}-  and 
make  remarks,  he  would  get  down  on  his  knees  to  hide  from  them. 

I  felt  very  sorry  for  him,  and  would  tell  him  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  seeing  little  black  boys.  I  was  very  weak,  and 
they  were  taking  me  to  my  lodgings  in  a  perambulator;  and  when 
I  heard  the  boys  call  out  to  Dob,  I  began  to  say:  "  There,  now, 
poor  Bob."    So  I  said: 

'*Doy8,  boys;  that  little  boy's  name  is  Bob.*' 

'*0h.  Bob,  hello,"  they  said;  **  Hello,  Bob;  how  do  you  dof' 

Just  then  little  Bob  came  running  up  to  me,  and  said  to  me; 

**0h,  ma,  the  boys  like  to  look  at  me.  don*t  they?" 

'*  Yes,  they  are  not  accustomed  to  seeing  little  black  boys,  you 
know.    There  are  not  many  in  this  country.'* 

**  Well,"  he  said,  **  1  don't  mind  if  they  do  look  at  me  now; 
since  I  told  Jesus  this  morning,  and  he  made  my  heart  good,  I 
don't  care  if  they  do  ItMik  at  me  now." 

His  face  was  beaming  with  delight;  and  I  said:  '*  I  know  Bob 
is  changed.  The  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  the  things 
that  he  hated,  he  has  begun  to  love." 

And  the  word  from  him  in  England  now  is,  that  he  is  a  good 
boy,  and  trying  to  be  a  Christian.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  incredible,  that  God  should  convert  a  little  heathen  child? 
Amen. 

One  day,  while  in  Liverpool,  Bob  and  I  started  down  street  to 
take  a  little  walk.  Bob  was  carrying  my  handbag,  and  I  walked 
slowly,  and  he  was  behind  me.  As  we  were  going  on,  we  met  a 
crowd  of  rather  rough  boys,  and  they  hallooed  out: 

'*  Look  at  the  darkey!  Look  at  the  darkey!  " 

And  by  and  by  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  as  though  he  was 
going  to  strike  somebody,  though  I  didn*t  look  around: 

**  Jjook  out!  ril  knock  your  head  oflT." 

I  knew  Bob  had  done  something;  sluxik  his  flst  at  him,  or 
made  a  face  at  him.  It  was  in  him,  and  he  was  full  of  pluck. 
After  awhile  I  turned  around,  and,  oh!  such  a  face  as  Bob  had  on 
him;  long,  and  sour.    So  I  said  to  him: 

**Bob,  what's  the  matter?" 

He  was  very  pouty.  I  stood  still  till  he  came  up  to  me.  Then 
1  said  to  him:  '*  AYliat  ails  you?" 
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"Ma,  didn't  you  hear  what  those  hoyn  saldt 
"Yes:  didnU  they  say  it  to  me,  too?** 


"Yes,  ma*am.*' 

"Did  I  say  anything  to  them?*' 

"No,  ma'am." 

But  still  he  was  frowny  and  sulky.  Then  I  said  to  htm:  "Bob. 
did  you  sleep  in  bed  last  jiight?  **  For  he  always  slept  in  the  bed 
with  me,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  him  covered, 
for  he  would  kick  the  covers  off,  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  freeze. 

••  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Did  you  have  your  breakfast  this  morning?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  got  your  boots  on  ?  *  * 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  his  feet. 

"  Have  you  got  your  pants  on?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  got  your  coat  on?  •* 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  got  your  cap  on?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Did  what  those  boys  said  to  you  hurt  yoat" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"Well,  what  is  it?  You  have  had  your  breakfast,  and  you  have 
your  boots  on,  and  your  pants  on,  and  your  coat  on,  and  your  cap 
on,  and  you  are  not  hurt.    What  is  the  matter?  " 

So  he  saw  the  point,  that  nothing  the  boys  said  to  him  had 
done  him  any  harm.    He  smiled,  and  we  went  on. 

Now  this  was  before  he  was  converted;  and  so  the  change,  in  my 
mind,  when  he  was  converted  was  very  clear.  Praise  the  Lord,  for 
He  is  good,  and  His  mercy  endureth  forever.     Amen.     Amen. 

The  (piestion  lins  often  been  asked  me,  how  I  got  Bob  in 
school.    This,  loo,  was  the  I^ord's  doings. 

We  had  been  at  Southport,  and  1  had  an  engagement  in  Liver- 
|MNiI,  and  w:is  to  leave  by  a  certain  train.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Stavely, 
was  going  to  the  station  with  us,  and  1  mistujk  the  time.  She 
had  gone  out  for  a  few  moments,  and  said  she  would  be  back  In 
time  to  go  with  us  to  the  station.  But  I  got  a  little  nervous,  and 
felt  I  niUHt  not  niiHS  that  train;  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
1  said:  "I  will  Just  get  into  the  carriage,  and  drive  onto  the 
station;  I  am  so  afraid  I  will  be  late."    So  off  we  went. 
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I  sent  tho  curriago  back  iiiiin«MliatHy,  but  wboii  1  grot  tberel 
found  T  was  tw«Mi(y  miiiiitos  too  oarly;  and  I  tbon^bi  U»  myK«*ir,  as 
I  sat  in  tlio  waiting-room,  *'What  iloes  tliis  niinm?**  What  will 
Mrs.  Stavely  thinlc  of  me  for  driving  off  in  the  carriage  as  I  did? 
Oh,  dear,  Tm  sosorry.  But  what  doos  it  all  mean?  "  Then  I  said, 
**  Ijord,  there  is  some  lo^raon  in  this;  teach  mo  what  it  is.*' 

A  few  minutes  later  a  lady  came  in,  and  looking  at  me,  she 
said: 

**Thl8  is  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  is  it  not?  ** 

••Yes,  ma'am." 

•*My  daughters  have  been  to  your  meetings,  and  they  enjoyed 
them  so  much.  I  would  like  to  have  attended  myself;  but  other 
duties  have  pressed  me  so,  I  was  not  able  to  come;  but  my  daugh- 
ters have  enjoyed  them.**  Then  turning,  she  said  to  me,  as  she 
looked  at  Bob,  ••  Is  that  your  little  boy?*' 

'•Yes,  madam.*' 

••What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?  Why  don't  you  luit 
him  intoschiN»lY" 

"I  have  been  looking  to  the  Txird,  but  no  place  has  oiientH]  up 
yet.     I  would  like  to  get  him  into  a  good  school  somewhere." 

**  I  will  tell  you  of  an  excellent  school,  right  here  in  Southix)rt;" 
she  said,  **  a  good  Christian  school  where  he  will  have  g(K>d  atten- 
tion and  care;  Just  as  good  as  if  3'ou  were  with  him  yourself;  and 
you  might  go  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  leave  him,  saTely;  and 
they  have  had  several  of  your  people  from  the  West  Indh>s,  and 
they  understand  how  to  care  for  them,  coming  from  those  warm 
climates." 

I  thanked  her  very  kindly,  and  she  gave  me  tho  lady's  name, 
and  said,  *'\  will  go  and  see  her  aluMit  it,  and  K  l  you  know.  I 
will  go  at  once." 

'*I  am  going  to  Liverpool,"  1  replied,  and  gave  her  my 
address,  wliere  she  could  write  me.  And  sure  enough,  she  did  so; 
and  so  in  April  f  t(M)k  l^b  to  Miss  Hol>b.s'  seluu)).  at  SoutliiM»rl, 
where  he  has  been  ever  since. 

They  made  a  reduction  for  me,  as  1  was  a  missionary,  from 
their  regular  terms,  so  as  to  make  it  as  easy  as  iK)Ssible  for  me, 
which  is  another  token  of  Qod*s  loving  kindness. 

1  went  on  paying  for  about  six  months;  then  I  got  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  saying  I  needn't  send  any  more  money  for  Bob;  il 
was  all  attended  to.     Since  then  no  bills  have  come  to  me  for  him. 
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Ami  lliiH  wiiitiT  lias  Imtii  llir  llrsl  litni*  ho  lists  Uimmi  sick,  amy- 
thing  8iM*ci:il;  hi;  has  had  a  sore  throat,  and  cold,  but  the  Liord 
has  takon  wonderful  care  of  him. 

ITow  1  thank  Omi  for  the  dear  friends  lie  has  given;  and  how 
true  II is  word;  surely  he  has  raised  up  friends,  and  I  have  done 
the  little  1  could.    Praise  His  name  forever.     Amen.    Amen. 


.  \ 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

NATIYB  BABIS8— VISIT    TO    CRBBKTOWM — NATIVE  SUPBRSTITIOMa 
—  FB0DUCT8  OF  AFRICA  —  DI8APPOIKTBD  SMIGBAMT8. 

One  day,  while  at  Oareysburg,  I  heard  a  poor,  liille,  native 
baby  crying  most  piteously,  and  I  looked  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  It  was  Just  across  the  street  from  Brother  Hagins*.  The 
mother  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  house. 

She  had  given  her  baby  its  bath;  they  are  very  particulai 
about  bathing  them  and  keeping  them  clean;  of  rourN«*-  tliry  wtMir 
no  clothes,  not  a  stitch,  and  (hey  bathe  them  every  morning,  and 
sometimes  oftener,  during  the  day;  their  skin  is  generally  as  clean 
as  can  be;  really  I  never  saw  a  dirty  native  baby. 

The  mother  was  sitting  with  this  little  thing,  about  six 
months  old,  I  suppose,  and  a  beautiful  child  inform,  with  featurts 
regular  and  well  ordered,  and  b\u'  had  a  little  iron  pot,  that  held 
about  a  quart,  full  of  soft  boiled  rice  setting  beside  her,  and  a  little 
tin  cup  that  had  been  used  for  condensed  milk,  full  of  waU^r;  the 
rice  was  boiled  very  soft,  and  hot  with  i)epper,  with  a  little  salt, 
and  she  was  stuffing  her  baby;  we  say  feed,  but  she  was  literally 
stuffing  it;  they  generally  stuff  them  till  their  little  stomachs 
stand  out. 

She  held  the  little  being  between  her  knees,  and  filled  its 
mouth,  and  it  scrambled  and  hollowed,  and  almost  choked;  but 
when  it  did  choke  a  little  she  would  shako  it  till  it  caught  ils 
breath,  then  ]>ut  a  littlt;  water  in  ils  nioulli,  and  it  would  Ktrangle 
and  choke  and  kick  till  you  would  think  it  would  go  into  spasms. 

I  went  over  and  thought  I. would  beg  for  it;  I  felt  so  sorry  to 
see  the  little  thing;  to  me  it  looked  like  brutal  punishment.  1 
went  up  to  the  mother,  and  said  to  her: 

"  Mammy,  you  do  that  baby  too  bad;  don't  do  it.*' 

She  looked  up  at  me  at  first  with  a  kind  of  a  frown;  shedidn*! 

(400) 
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<|iiiio  iiiMlf*rMl.nii«l  what  I  snUI;  but  when  1  made  her  understand, 
she  laughed  and  said: 

"Mammy,  it  do  him  good;  it  make  him  fine/*     And  sh 
seemed  to  pity  me  to  thinlc  I  was  so  .weak  as  towiuit  to  save  a  baby 
from  growing  fine! 

I  stood  and  looked  at  her;  when  she  was  done  she  had  put 
nearly  «*very  bit  of  this  rice  into  the  baby*s  stomach.  Then  she 
greased  it  all  over  from  head  to  foot  with  palm  oil,  and  then  laid 
it  on  a  mat  in  the  sun,  and  it  kicked  and  cried  till  it  got  tired,  and 
then  stopped  and  quieted  down,  and  went  to  playing  with  its  toes 
and  hands,  as  happy  as  a  cat  in  the  ashesi 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it  is  wonderful." 

They  think  that  to  let  a  baby  cry  and  kick  gives  strength  to 
its  muscles  and  lungs,  and  helps  it  to  grow.  It  kicks  and  exer- 
cises, and  after  all  I  don't  know  but  there  is  pretty  good  logic  in 
it,  when  you  see  how  the  little  things  develop,  and  grow  strong 
and  straight. 

At  another  time,  while  I  was  at  Tatakai,  with  Bishop  Taylor, 
I  heard  a  baby  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  in  the  next 
native  house  to  where  I  stayed. 

It  cried  80  pitifully  one  night  that  I  was  tempted  to  go  and 
81*0  what  was  the  matti*r;  hut  then  I  knew  I  could  do  nothing,  for 
they  would  not  understand  me;  so  next  morning  I  asked  Aunt 
Julia,  who  was  with  me,  and  who  was  a  Liberian,  but  could  speak 
And  understand  the  native  language  quite  well,  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  baby;  it  was  a  little  thing  about  a  week  old. 

She  said  that  the  mother  was  giving  it  its  bath;  and  then  after 
bathing  it  would  rub  it  with  pepper;  and  that  was  why  it  cried  sr 
dreadfully.  I  asked  her  why  they  did  it,  and  she  saiu  to  keep  it 
from  taking  cold.  The  weather  was  damp,  and  their  houses  have 
no  floors,  and  that  is  a  preventive  from  taking  cold.  And  they 
yft(»n  put  iM»i  |M»r  in  their  eyos,  they  sav,  to  make  them  strong. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  Is  one  thing,  you  seldom 
see  a  native  heathen  with  sore  or  weak  eyes:  you  hardly  ever  see 
one  blind;  sometimes,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  general 
as  you  see  them  in  civilized  countries. 

Now,  so  far  as  a  preventive  to  taking  cold  Is  concerned,  I 
:im  ill  for  that:  hut.  Ix>rd,  delivor  me  from  that  means! 

At  Old  Calabar  they  used  to  sacrifice  twins,  but  this  is  stopped, 
<K)  that  if  they  can  get  them  to  a  missionary  they  save  them*    Dcari 
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oltl  HoiIht  Ouldif,  whose  liutno  is  in  Oreoktown,  and  who  has. 
tt|M*nl  so  many  years  of  hor  lifo  in  Arrica,  was  one  of  \\\v  flrsl  who 
bogan  lo  save  tlic  Iwin  chiUlron.     How  sad,  and  yet  inWresling, 
were  some  of  her  experiences,  which  she  related  to  me. 

It  is  considered  a  mark  of  very  bad  hick  when  the  mother  has 
twins,  and  the  father  and  mother  feel  alike  about  it,  and  think  il 
is  quite  right  to  let  them  perish. 

At  Duke  town  a  pair  of  little  twins  were  brought  to  the 
mission  housit  to  Miss  McFuiin,  in  a  small  basket  covennl  with 
plantain  leaves;  they  had  been  born  about  four  hours,  and  had 
never  been  touched;  one  was  dead,  and  the  other  living,  and  both 
lay  in  the  basket  together,  the  dead  and  the  living.  Miss  McFuAn 
took  the  living  child  and  washed  and  dressed  it,  and  rolled  it  in  a 
nice  blanket;  they  tried  to  feed  it;  but  the  poor  little  thing  was  so 
weak  it  could  not  nurse;  so  it  lived  about  three  hours  and  died, 
which  was  a  great  relief  to  the  mother  and  father,  who  both  sat 
down  and  mourned  together  that  the  Lord  should  send  them  such 
bad  luck. 

A  }fr.  Ifendersoii,  one  of  the  chief  nierchanU,  who  wiis  most 
kind  to  all  the  missionaries,  and  who  alwjiys  kept  very  nice,  large 
boats,  and  a  full  crew,  took  Miss  McFunn,  Mrs.  Lisle,  Mrs.  Jaret 
and  her  husband,  and  myself,  for  a  little  trip,  of  a  distance,  1  sup- 
pose, of  twelve  miles,  to  Creektown. 

It  was  Mie  first  time  that  I  had  seen  dear  old  Father  and 
Mother  Qoldie,  as  they  were  called,  the  heroes  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  years.     II ow  glad  I  was  to  see  them.     Qod  bless  them. 

Creektown  is  a  very  pretty  settlement;  a  very  nice,  large 
church,  school  house,  mission  house,  out-houses  and  other  houses 
where  the  missionaries  live,  besides  some  very  nice,  large,  native 
houses. 

Miss  McFunn  and  myself  were  invited ito  dine  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Qoldie.  Mrs.  Lisle  was  invited  to  dine  with  Miss  Slicer,  who 
is  also  a  Scotch  missionary,  and  has  done  a  grand  work.  God 
hIesH  her. 

She  has  about  twenty  or  thirty  children  to  teach.  She  sp<*aks 
the  language  as  well  as  if  she  were  a  born  native.  It  is  i)erfectly 
wonderful.  She  might  be  called  an  ex|MM*t.  She  gave  me  the 
l^istoryof  a  little  baby  which  she  had  had  only  three  months. 

The  lather  stole  a  dog  and  killed  it  and  cooked  It,  and  of 
course  the  wife  helped  cat  it.     It  was  found  out  rather  soon;  for 
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just  its  Ihvy  had  fitiislti'U  rutiii;^,  lh«*  inuii  who  had  ownrd  thf*  dog 
came  and  throw  down  his  curso  on  the  ground  b(*forc  them,  and 
said  that  whoever  ate  liis  dog  shonhl  die.  The  iKX)r  woman, 
being  frightened,  1  suppose,  was  talcen  siek  and  died  in  a  few 
hours;  and  the  iK»or  bab}',  only  a  few  weeks  old,  was  left.  Of 
course,  no  one  won  hi  t4iuch  il.  The  father  did  what  Im  could  for 
a  week,  and  Ihrn  l4H»k  it,  d,vin^.  .'is  they  thought,  Ur  Miss  Blicer 
and  begged  her  to  tak<'  it.  SIk^  di<l,  and  witli  much  care  and 
strong  faith  in  Ood,  sin*  saved  its  life,  and  it  was  growing  finely. 
It  had  got  fat,  and  was  as  bright,  and  Miss  Slicer  was  as  fond  of 
It,  }is  if  it  had  been  her  own  child. 

Miss  Slicer  is  the  kind  of  a  missionary  for  Africa.  May  the 
Jiord  blesH,  and  senti  Kcores  of  siieh.     Amen.     Amen. 

One  thing  wliich  is  |M*culiar  in  the  Sierra  Ij<H)nc  people  is 
that  tln*3'  H<*ldom  lot  go  of  their  HM|H>rstitioiis.  Thoy  have  tlif 
frlieh  in  ('harms  on  thrir  |H>rsonK,  or  hidden  in  their  houses.  I 
was  lold  there  were  hut  few  houses  but  had  some  charm  buried  in 
their  yard  or  undf-r  thoir  doorstep. 

One  day  T  was  admiring  a  handsome  gold  chain  a  gentleman 
had  tasti'TuMy  arranged  on  his  person.  A  friend  said  to  me, 
**  Would  you  believe  that  that  gi*ntleman  has  four  charm  fetiches 
in  gold?     lie  has  the  strongest  kind  of  belief  in  fetich.'* 

So  it  is  everywhiTe  you  go.  1  visited  the  hospital  while  at 
Hunth.  There  T  saw  an  old  man  who  was  a  Christian,  and  had 
bi'en  sexton  in  the  Episcopal  C-hurch  for  twenty  years,  and  a  reg- 
ular communicant.  He  wtis  very  intelligent,  and  interesting  to 
talk  to:  siK)ke  good  English,  and  though  he  was  feeble,  he  would 
get  out  of  his  cot  and  kneel  down  while  I  prayed  with  him.  As  I 
went  to  help  him  up  after  the  prayer,  1  saw  under  his  loose  gown, 
or  shirt,  a  string  of  cowries  around  his  waist.     Poor  old  man! 

In  this  the  Liberians  are  d-jferent.  You  see  there  but  very 
little  oT  t his,  though  here  and  Mp're  are  stune  relics.  Then,  as  a 
rule,  the  Liberians  all  speak  good  American  English,  which  is  quite 
noteworth}'. 

1  am  often  asked  what  are  the  products  of  the  country?  And 
what  the  people  live  on?    And  if  the  soil  is  good? 

In  liiheria  tin*  s<iil  is  giMMTally  rich;  some  places  better  than 
olheis:  and  they  <*an  raisi*  about  every  kin»l  i»r  vegetable  there 
that  wouiti  gn»\v  in  ('alifornia  or  Klorida.  I  have  seen  as  line  cab- 
bage, inejniis.  eucnnilMM's,  loiualoes,  b(*ans  and  sweet  |>otatoi'S 
raised  there  as  I  ever  saw  raised  aiivwiu're. 
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Then  ih«*rr  are  various  kinds  of  fruits.  Tlioy  an*  dilforeni 
from  wliat  we  liavu  hen*.  Tli«*n*  arc*  im)  upph^s,  or  |M*aclit*8,  «ir  Int- 
rict  like  ours.  Tlic  mango  plum  is  most  abundant,  and  is  very 
nice  in  every  way  you  can  prepare  it.  When  in  Cape  Palmas  I 
dried  some,  Just  as  we  dry  apples. 

Borne  of  the  people  thought  I  was  wild;  the  idea  of  drying 
plums.  But  it  was  not  very  difficult;  the  sun  is  so  liot  that  in 
two  days  they  were  as  dry  as  bones.  I  found  them  most  convenient 
when  the  rainy  S(*iuion  came  on;  and  some  of  the  folks  that  lauglicd 
at  the  idea  learned  a  good  U*s8on. 

As  a  rule  they  do  not  dry  any  of  the  fruits.  Sometimes  they 
will  make  preserves,  but  not  often.  They  Just  use  the  things  as 
they  come  round  in  season,  and  when  the  season  is  done  they  are 
done,  until  the  Ijord  brings  the  season  for  them  around  again! 

There  is  a  nice  fruit  calhnl  petanga;  something  like  a  cherry; 
quite  tart.  These  make  a  very  nice  Jelly,  sometliing  like  currant 
Jelly.  T  didn't  sec  Irish  potatoes  grow,  but  I  was  told  they  had  been 
grown  tli(*re,  but  wen^  generally  Mnuill.  For  them  they  de|N*nd  on 
the  Bngllsh  steamers  that  bring  them,  generally  from  Madeira. 

If  they  get  fresh  seed  Imported  every  year,  their  cabbage,  and 
melons  and  other  vegetables  grow  large,  and  to  the  same  perfec- 
tion they  would  here;  but  if  they  plant  from  the  same  sc^ed,  they 
will  bo  a  si'/e  smaller  each  year.  They  seem  to  degenerate.  No 
one  seems  lo  be  able  to  account  for  it.  They  have  the  same  soil 
and  attention,  but  they  are  smaller. 

In  bringing  seed  across'  the  ocean,  unless  it  is  put  in  sealed 
tins,  air  tight,  no  matter  what  it  is,  the  salt  air  affects  it,  and  very 
often  it  does  not  come  up  at  all;  and  If  it  does  come  up,  it  will  die 
away. 

The  prop<»r  time  of  year  for  gardening  is  September.  Every- 
body that  makes  a  garden  at  all,  or  puts  seed  in  the  ground,  must 
do  it  then,  so  that  at  lUiristmas  and  New  Years  they  have  the 
nicest  kind  of  vegetables  and  nieloiis. 

Then  there  an*  eocoaiiuts,  bananiu},  oranges,  pineapples  and 
such  as  that.  No  one  plants  them  S|M.*cially;  they  grow  almost 
everywhere.  I  did.  Just  before  1  left,  get  some  cocoanut  scions, 
or  young  plants,  and  sttt  them  out,  some  five  or  six  in  number,  in 
Ma  Paync*s  lot.  I  named  them  all.  The  last  1  heard  they  were 
growing  nicely,  and  the  one  I  named  "Amanda  Smith*'  was 
nourishing. 
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Cotton  grows  nicely,  with  but  little  care.  They  could  grow 
acres  of  it;  but  I  never  saw  a  doxen  plants  or  bushes  anywhere.  The 
most  1  did  see  at  any  one  place  was  four  nice,  large  bushes  which 
j:ri*w  in  the  yard  at  old  8ist«»r  8.*8,  at  Sinoe.  Thoy  use  a  gowl  deal 
of  this  for  quilts.  Everybody  has  quilts.  They  don't  put  as  much 
in  them  as  th<\v  do  in  quilts  at  home;  they  do  not  need  to  l>e  as 
heavy;  yet  they  don*t  raise  a  suflicient  quantity  of  cotton  to  sup- 
ply all  the  people  who  would  use  it. 

All  thesf*  things  that  1  have  siNiken  of  are  possibilities  in 
Liberia  that  are  yet  to  J)e  develoiK'd  on  a  larger  scale.  For  why 
should  they  not  manufactiu'e  goods  there  as  they  do  in  England 
and  America?    In  the  good  time  that  is  coming  they  will. 

Then  they  raise  a  great  many  fowls.  So  do  the  natives.  They 
have  eggs  for  their  own  purposes.  Then  they  have  cattle  and  pigs 
and  goats;  and  while  these  are  essential,  and  a  blessing  to  those 
who  own  them,  to  others  they  are  a  great  annoyance  and  trouble. 

For  instance:  one  has  a  good  urarden  made,  and  a  strong  stick 
fence  as  they  could  get  around  it.  These  native  stick  fences  do 
not  last  longer  than  one  season,  as  a  rule.  After  the  first  year 
some  one  is  most  always  sure  to  break  them  out  for  wood  to  burn, 
and  as  soon  tis  they  begin  to  break  them  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
wIkmi  lltoy  will  In*  all  gone. 

Th(*n,  as  these  pigs  and  goats  and  cows  all  run  at  large.  Just 
:is  vnn  i^et  yon r  garden  made,  or  jnst  as  the  things  are  beginning 
U)  i-tinu*  to  iwrfiM'titm,  you  go  out  H«)ni('  nioniin;;  and  a  goat  or  cow 
or  pi*:  has  Ix'en  in,  and  your  whole  garden  is  gone. 

If  those  who  own  them  in  different  neighborhoods  would 
arran«r(»  to  keep  them  np,  then  the  |M*ople  who  make  the  gardens 
would  have  (Miough  for  themselves,  and  conld  help  their  ni*igh- 
lx»rs.  lint  this  is  one  of  the  drawbacks.  Then,  if  you  had  no 
more  mimmI  l4)  put  in,  whieh  is  vi*ry  lik«-ly,  ynu  are  out;  often  this 
is  the  (;iis(\  In  dilffrent  par(.s  of  Liberia,  in  every  county  1  was 
in,  the  p<»ople  complained  of  the  same  trouble;  consequently, 
many  that  might  have  fine  gardens  did  not  bother  to  make  them. 

I  advised  them  to  form  eompanif'S,  as  they  do  in  India;  each 
man  who  had  land,  to  give  so  much  for  grazing  for  two  or  three 
montlis  at  a  time,  thiMi  hire  a  man  or  Iniy  to  take  the  cattle  and 
liriiiir  Iheni  bark  every  tiay.  I  Sjnike  tif  this  ovfrywhrre  I  went, 
and  ilu\v  tliouirlit  it  a  pio<l  thinjr:  biit  who  would  start  it,  and  who 
would  gi't  the  most  money  out  of  it?     lUit  T  am  sure  it  would  be 
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the  bost  thing  for  all.  I  Ihink  Ihc  limo  will  come  when  the}'  will 
see  it  so.    But  the  time  is  not  yet. 

Mr.  Johnson,  with  whom  I  stopped  severul  weeks,  in  Uiissa, 
told  me  he  had  lost  eight  or  nine  Bullocks  in  a  few  years;  and  pigs 
and  goats,  as  well.  He  wiis  a  merchant,  and  had  what  they  call  a 
farm,  some  two  or  three  miles  away  from  where  he  lived.  Rut  he 
let  his  cattle  run  at  large,  Just  as  other  people  did;  if  he  would 
make  a  fence,  it  would  Im*  destroyed  in  a  little  while,  and  his  cattle 
would  be  shot,  or  cliopiMul  with  a  cutlass,  and  maimed  so  they 
would  have  to  be  killed. 

One  day  while  I  was  there,  one  of  their  cows  (one  Mrs.  John- 
son had  raised  from  a  little  calf),  came  home  with  three  large 
arrows  that  had  been  shot  into  her,  still  sticking  in  her.  That  is 
the  way  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  tell  me  about  what  I  have  Just  said. 

At  Sierra  IiiH)ne,  and  down  the  coast,  I  think  they  are  more 
advanced.  They  have  large  markets  both  at  Sierra  LtH)ne,  and  at 
Tjagos,  so  the  steamers  take  on  a  supply.  Then  all  along  the  coast 
after  they  leave  Liberia,  they  are  supplird  with  ftiwls,  e;?gK, 
pigeons,  bananas,  pineapples,  pep[K'rs,  water  cress,  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  in  abundance;  large  fowls,  sixpence  apiece. 

Further  down  the  coast  the  natives  make  very  handsome  cloth. 
They  are  very  clever  in  making  their  dyes;  it  is  wonderful  how 
they  do  it.  They  have  very  strong  dyes,  with  fast  colors,  green, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  and  various  colors;  it  is  marvelous  how  they 
blend  them;  and  some  of  the  native  cloths  are  really  beautiful. 
They  bring  them  on  the  steamers  and  sell  them  for  different  prices, 
ten,  twenty,  twenty-flve,  twenty-six  shillings,  and  some  for  more. 
I  bought  an  elegant  cloth  at  ten  shillings;  but  one  of  the  officers 
got  one  at  twenty,  and  he  said  it  was  very  cheap. 

Ohillicothe  is  the  place  where  you  generally  get  these  hand- 
some country  cloths.  I  also  got  one  or  two  very  nice  pieces  at  Mon- 
rovia: but  nothing  like  those  that  you  get  down  the  coast.  They 
weave  their  cloth  in  strips  al)out  four  or  Ave  inches  wide;  then 
they  sew  it  together  to  any  length  or  breadth  they  want  it. 

The  natives  are  great  geniuses  in  this  way;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  number  of  things  they  can  make. 

Then  the  Liberians  have  other  products  besides  those  which  1 
have  named.  Their  coffee  is  very  fine,  and  of  rich  flavor.  There 
are  some  large  ])lanters  who  raise  and  ship  thousands  of  |)ounds. 
Among  these  are,  Mr.  Moses  Ricks,  and  Senator  Coleman,  of  Clay- 
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Ashhiiiil;  Saiulcre  Washington,  of  Virginia;  June  Moore  and  Saul 
Hill,  of  Arlliington;  and  Jesae  Sharpe.  These  are  all  on  or  near 
llie  Si.  Paul  River.  They  are  men  who  went  from  this  country 
years  ago,  when  young;  men  of  sterling  worth  and  push.  The 
Ricks'  were  three  brothers — Moses,  Henry,  and  John;  they  were 
staunch  Uaptists,  and  gotNl  men.  They  always  stood  together, 
and  were  the  stay  and  the  backbone  of  the  church  at  Olay-Asli- 
land. 

In  developing  mission  work  among  the  natives,  so  far  as  my 
observation  went,  the  Baptists  were  ahead.  And  their  churches 
and  mission  work  are  all  self-supporting,  that  is,  they  have  no 
foreign  holp,  as  they  used  to  have.  Then  at  Arthington,  June 
Moon*  and  Saul  Hill,  were  classinl  among  the  men  of  large  means. 
Both  of  these  were  earnest  Christian  men,  and  Deacons  in  the  Bap- 
tist Cliurch. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  his  outward  appearance,  was  very  plain,  but  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  unquestioned  veracity, 
and  moral  character;  and  a  strong  temperance  man.  His  is  a 
beautiful  character.      I  wish  I  could  have  found  it  more  general. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  very  good  preacher.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Arthington,  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, liilMTiuiiH  and  naliv(*R.  Through  his  sympathy  and  co-o|N»ra- 
tion  we  held  a  t4*mperance  meeting  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Ar- 
thington, and  organi/XMl  a  Gospel  Tem|H*rance  Band,  and,  I  think, 
made  him  President.  Of  course,  the  majority  there,  were  not  far 
advanced  on  the  line  of  woman  preaching.  It  was  all  right  at 
other  churches,  and  they  would  go  and  hear,  and  get  what  benefit 
they  could.  But  they  were  generally  In  favor  of  Paul's  assertion: 
••Let your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches." 

The  more  liberal  believe  that  the  other  statement  of  Paul 
should  he  considiTed  as  well,  vix.:  how  a  woman  should  be  adorned 
when  praying  or  prophesying. 

The  Lord  blessed  me  very  greatly,  and  I  had  my  friends 
among  them  alt.  I  was  never  asked  in  a  Baptist  Church  to  take 
a  service,  while  I  was  there;  only  to  address  a  Sabbath  School. 

I  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  at  Mr.  June  Moore's  home,  and 
immensely  enjoyed  the  conversation  we  had  together.  He  was 
full  of  information  on  all  iKiinIs  of  intert'St  In  the  republic,  and 
country,  both  among  the  natives  and  Lil)erians. 

After  tlie  family  prayer  was  over  in  the  evening,  we  sat  and 
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talked  till  twelve  o'clock.  He  told  me  ull  about  the  much  talked 
of  Kichard  Morris  schiM)!,  of  which  In*  liad  charge  at  that  tinu*. 
This  I  was  very  anxious  to  know  aboui,  as  I  had  met  Mr.  Uichard 
Morris  in  England,  before  I  went  to  Africa,  and  had  heard  some 
of  his  interesting  lectures,  and  about  the  school  that  he  was  estab- 
lishing for  the  education  and  training  of  the  sons  of  native  chiefs! 
Ihit  when  I  got  there,  and  saw  and  heani  for  myst'lf,  oh,  how 
different.  So  far  as  the  sons  of  native  chiefs  bctinf?  in  the  school, 
lliere  never  had  bi^eii  one.  The  nativt*  boys  who  did  f^o  Ut  iUv 
3cliool,  were  the  boys  who  lived  in  the  different  familii^s  in  the 
neighborhood.  Mr.  June  Moore  had  several  native  boys.  These 
went  to  the  school  during  the  rainy  season;  when  this  was  over 
they  had  to  work  on  the  farm. 

The  little  school  house  was  formerly  a  Methodist  church, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  fifty,  wlu^n  it  was  packed. 

Poor  Mr.  Morris  meant  to  do  Liberia  good;  and  no  doubt  he 
did  help  the  people  greatly,  by  introiluciiig  their  colfre  at  tlie 
great  (!eiit4*MniHl  10x|M)sitioii.  Itut  tlie  pretty  little  Hl^^amcr,  (Misting 
six  hundred  iiouiids,  which  he  siuit  out  from  England,  and  tiie 
three  large  iron  soap  kettles,  ended  up  pretty  much  like  the  hang- 
ing of  the  gin  at  Virginia;  that  was  a  sad  failure. 

I  think  that  often  these  things  are  misleading  to  those  who 
purpose  emigrating.  They  hear  of  these  things,  and  they  sound 
well;  they  have  gathered  a  little  together,  by  dint  of  hard  work, 
and  much  self-denial;  they  sacrifice  it  and  gooff  to  Liberia.  When 
they  find  things  so  different  from  what  has  been  represented,  they 
become  discouraged,  and  disappointed,  and  of  tun  disgusted.  They 
have  no  means  to  get  back  to  this  country,  and  if  they  did,  thc^' 
could  not  recover  what  they  have  sacrificed,  and  so  would  havt^  to 
make  an  entirely  new  start;  so  that  many  give  up  and  die,  or 
make  up  their  minds  to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  that  is  often  a 
grievously  poor  do. 

1  remember  when  that  large  emigration  came  to  Caiie 
Palmas,  the  citizens  called  a  miuss  metitingin  the  Episcopal  school 
room,  to  which  these  strangers  were  invited.  Papers,  and  ad- 
dresses of  welcome,  were  read. 

As  it  was  but  a  short  distance  from  where  I  lived,  when  I 
heard  of  it  1  said  I  would  go.  I  was  glad  of  it,  and  thought  it 
would  encourage  and  help  the  strangers.  Hut  I  was  told,  a  little 
while  after,  that  no  women  wen;  to  ^o;  it  was  only  for  men.  Then 
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I  was  more  anxious  tlian  ever;  and,  womanlike,  I  l>ecame  suspic- 
ious, as  well  as  curious.  I  thougiit.  "Why  can*t  I  go?  These 
emigrants  are  from  my  country,  and  I  have  a  right  to  go,  and  f 
will." 

Just  before  the  meeting  someone  called  and  aslced  me  if  I  were 
going. 

••Yes,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  my  husband  says  there  are  no  women  going,  and  he  will 
not  let  me  go.*' 

"Well,**  I  said,  "you  have  a  husband  to  obey;  but  I  have  not; 
so  I  am  going.*' 

"The  seats  will  all  be  full,"  she  said. 

"All  right,  I  will  take  my  own  chair.** 

So  I  did.  They  all  knew  I  was  a  kind  of  privileged  char- 
acter anyhow,  and  generally  carried  out  what  I  undertook. 

T  noticed,  when  I  went  in,  they  began  to  look  at  one  another. 
Sure  enough,  I  was  the  only  woman  there. 

I  went  and  took  my  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
they  thought  that  I  wanted  to  talk:  but  that  was  a  mistake. 
There  was  talking  enough  done  to  have  built  a  tower,  if  there  had 
been  anything  in  it.  Mr.  James  Tuning  was  the  speaker  of  the 
evonhi^.  Uv  had  a  very  lengthy  pn|N'r  alxMit  Jacob  n^coiving  his 
brethren.  And  of  all  the  big  talk  that  anyone  ever  listened  to, 
they  had  it  in  that  meeting. 

1  knew  tiiat  more  than  half  that  wiis  in  the  pai>ers  was  only 
worth  the  pa)>er  it  was  on.  1  was  quite  sure  it  didn't  mean  more 
than  that;  but  the  strangers  didn't  know  it.  All  the  prominent 
men  of  the  place  were  present — His  Jjordship,  Bishop  Ferguson, 
the  Hon.  J.  Gibson,  Mr.  J.  Thorne,  Mr.  Ashton  and  a  number  of 
others. 

When  they  were  all  through  expressing  themselves,  and 
heartily  welcoming  the  emigrants  to  their  country,  this  free  coun- 
try where  they  were  not  oppressed  by  white  men;  the  country 
where  they  could  bo  men;  whore  thoy  Imd  the  rights  of  the  law, 
and  were  independent,  and  all  the  other  big  things  we  can  say, 
then  they  asked  the  emigrants  to  speak. 

As  it  was  getting  late,  there  wore  but  three  of  those  emigrants 
who  made  R|NM*choR.  The  loader  was  a  young  man,  a  Mr.  Massii*, 
who  had  boon  the  chief  in  getting  up  this  emigration  and  loading 
thorn  out.     lie  was  the  Mos<*r.     Ut*  talked  well,  though  his8|N*ecli 
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was  nol  loiiglliy.  Hut  of  all  llii*  nikiii(7  of  while  |>eoplc!  It 
sci'ineil  lis  if  thrir  chief  aim  was  U)  H:iy  all  Ihe  liard  Ihiiif^s  niitl 
vciit  all  llieir  iiiipleasuiit  feelings  against  tlie  white  iieople;  which 
is  very  mucli  admired  by  the  Liberians,  and  is  a  marlc  of  real  race 
loyalty. 

Each  one,  In  turn,  expressed  himself  the  same  way.  The 
home  follis  laughed  and  smiled  and  loolied  at  me.  1  felt  very 
sorry  for  this.  It  is  the  wrong  spirit  to  be  cherished  and  culti- 
vated  and  perpi'tuated.  I  have  nt*ver  seen  any  good  from  it. 
Somehow  or  other,  though  I  cannot  explain  it,  it  is  not  the  spirit 
that  has  the  sanction  of  God.  It  is  wrong  in  those  who  have 
caused  these  grievances,  but  it  does  not  help  us  any  to  forever  keep 
looking  at  the  wrongs,  and  never  see  any  of  the  good,  which  has 
always  gone  along  side  by  side  with  the  wrong.  The  good  has  not 
always  been  the  strongest  or  the  most  prominent,  yet  it  has  been 
there. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  listened,  that  iH^fort^  thest*  |)oor 
cmigranlM  had  Ihvu  tliere  lialf  ils  huig  hh  1  hud  Immmi,  if  Miry 
iieedeil  uympatliy  or  help,  they  would  Und  it  quicker  riglit  among 
those  whom  they  had  held  up  that  night  as  being  their  worst 
enemies,  than  they  would  among  those  who  got  up  there  and  said 
such  big  things. 

And  I  was  there  to  see  that  same  man,  within  six  months, 
come  to  such  absolute  need  that  he  came  to  me  to  borrow  two  gal- 
lons of  rice.  Ills  wife  was  sick,  his  baby  had  died,  and  he  had 
terrible  sores  on  hi.s  feet  and  legs  from  the  etfecls  of  tlie  cliigiH*s; 
and  he  was  in  a  pitiable  and  liel[)less  condition.  He  had  been  to 
one  of  the  white  mercliants  the  week  before  and  borrowed  some 
rice.  TTo  could  not  get  it  from  any  of  his  Itrelhreii  and  friends  who 
had  read  such  nol)le  papers  and  given  them  such  a  hearty  welcome. 

He  did  not  like  to  come  to  me,  because  I  had  not  failed  to  tell 
them  that  when  they  pol  to  where  they  wen;  in  great  need  they 
would  rtnd  very  likely  these  riends  would  fail  them.  Sti  ho 
stayed  away  as  long  as  he  could. 

1  was  glad  when  he  came  to  me  that  I  was  able  to  help  him. 
I  said  to  him,  **  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  could  have  told  you  that,  that 
same  night  you  were  talking;  but  then  if  I  had  told  you  then,  you 
would  not  have  believed  it.** 

Poor  fellow,  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  He  said,  **  Ah,  Sister 
Smith,  I  have  learned  a  lesson.*' 
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And  so  ho  luul.  But  iis  the  old  suyiiig  is,  **  Bought  wit  is  bet- 
ter than  taught  wit/*  when  yon  do  not  buy  it  too  dear.  This  poor 
man's  purpose  was,  after  lie  got  si*ttlcd  in  Liberia,  to  come  back 
to  America  and  bring  out  a  large  emigration.  My!  what  wonder- 
ful tilings  he  was  going  to  do.  But  that  tittle  experience  cooked 
him  pretty  thoroughly:  so  that  his  ambitions  were  not  so  high. 

l\N)r  Massie!  I  wonder  liow  he  has  got  on.  I  am  simply 
spcakit.g  of  this  as  what  I  knew  and  saw  when  I  was  there. 
Rv<»rything  may  have  changed  since  then,  for  all  I  know.  There 
were  possibilities,  but  not  many  probabilities. 
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UBBBIA  —  BUUiDINGB  — THB  RAINY  BBABON  —  8IBBBA  LBONB— m 
PBOFLB  — 8CH00LB  — WHITB  MIS8I0NABIB8  —  COMMON  8BNSB 
NBBDBD  —  BUOTHBB  JOHNSON'S  BXPKUIBNGB  —  HOW  WB  QBT 
ON  IN   AFBICA. 

Emigrants  going  to  Liberia  thinic  they  can  rent  a  small  house, 
or  rooms,  as  they  can  in  this  country.  People  will  come  there, 
who  have  left  a  comfortable  home  behind,  and  think  they  will 
rent  a  small  house  for  six  months  or  a  your,  till  they  can  gut  their 
own  house  built;  but  this  they  can  seldom  do.  The  reason  of 
this,  I  think  is,  the  climate  is  very  hard  on  timber,  and  a  house 
standing  unoccupied  for  any  length  of  time  will  soon  be  destroyed. 

The  bug-a-bug  is  a  very  largo  ant,  which  eats  the  wood  to  a 
perfect  hull,  and  the  most  destructive  insect  in  that  regard  in  the 
country.  If  they  get  into  a  trunk  or  ch(*st  of  clothes,  and  are  not 
discovered  in  time,  they  wlllgo  through  every  thing,  lHM>k8,  pa|>ers, 
etc.;  nothing  stands  before  them.  After  you  know  this,  a  little 
watching  may  save  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

So  that  the  most  of  the  people  in  Liberia,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  republic,  build,  and  live  in  their  own  houses.  Houses  that 
are  built  of  stone  or  brick  are  the  most  durable;  and  the  best 
houses  there  are  thus  built.  Rut  the  frame  houses  have  the  hard- 
est time. 

Slate  roofing,  in  one  sense,  would  be  better  than  shingh^s. 
especially  for  the  rainy  season,  for  the  reason  that  the  rain  and 
sun  do  not  affect  it  so  much  as  they  do  the  shingles. 

During  the  rainy  season  there,  it  literally  pours.  I  have  often 
thought  of  Noah  in  the  ark  when  I  have  seen  the  rain  pour  down 
without  mercy  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  with  Just  a 
little  intervals  of  a  slight  break  between.  Then  the  sun  would 
come  out,  sometimes  for  a  half  day,  perhaps  in  the  morning  or 
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afteraoon,  then  it  would  rain  at  night;  but  these  little  intervals 
help  the  people  to  get  about  and  do  their  work.  Nobody  seems  to 
stop  especially.  After  you  have  been  here  awhile  you  do  not  seem 
to  mind  it.  It  is  rather  comfortable,  for  it  is  not  so  warm  then, 
8nd  you  can  stand  a  good  little  fire  in  the  house  to  absorb  the 
dampness. 

As  a  rule  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  and  fever  among  the 
natives  during  this  season;  but  people  having  comfortable  houses 
suffer  but  vory  little  inconvenience. 

When  the  rainy  season  is  over,  and  the  blazing,  hot  sun  beats 
down,  the  shingles  curl  right  up'  and  split,  so  that  almost  every 
year  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  some  repairing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slate  roof  gets  so  hot  that  it  makes  sleeping  almost  im- 
|K)ssiblc,  unless  the  roof  is  high,  and  well  lined  under  the  slate. 

Tlierc  are  some  large  hous(%  for  stores;  these  are  occupied  by 
wliiti'  merchants,  or  traders,  so  that  if  there  chance  to  be  a  good 
house  of  any  sixe  to  rent,  they  generally  have  the  preference,  for 
they  always  have  the  money,  and  that  is  the  first  consideration  in 
Africa  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Now,  in  this  regard  Sierra  Leone  is  different.  There  are 
almost  always  ^ood  houses  to  rent  there;  they  build  houses  for 
that  puriMme.  And  so  if  you  want  a  house  with  a  store  under- 
iHMlh,  or  a  large  private  house,  or  one  not  so  large.  It  can  be  got  at 
a  reasonable  price,  as  a  rule,  and  on  a  good,  wide  street. 

The  Sierra  Leone  houses  are  very  substantially  built,  but  gen- 
erally of  stone  or  brick,  with  yards  enclosed  by  a  good,  high  wall, 
after  the  English  style,  and  nicely  furnished  inside.  I  have  seen 
some  as  finely  finished  houses  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos  as  I  have 
seen  in  America  or  England. 

The  people  of  Sierra  Leone  are  greatly  mixed,  as  to  tribes;  so 
much  .so,  that  I  think  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  tojust  what  par- 
ticular tribe  they  really  belong. 

They  have  no  real,  distinct  language.  They  speak  a  lingo  of 
l)rokon  English,  which  all  seem  (o  understand;  and  when  two  or 
throe  dozen  of  them  are  together,  especially  the  women  and  girls 
in  the  market  places,  it  would  remind  one  unaccustomed  to  it  of 
the  chattering:  of  a  thousand  swallows.  My!  but  they  can  talk. 
Hnl  tlirn*  an*  hnndreds  who  S|NMik  ^(hkI  English. 

There  are  many  wealthy  merchants,  both  in  Sierra  T^reone  and 
li:i«;i)R.  who  oft<Mi  Rend  their  sons  and  daughters  to  En^^land,  and 
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somelimcs  to  Fninco,  Ui  h<*  ihIiicuUh).  Hut  8(>m<*1iow  iliov  novctr 
(MH'in  to  loHo  this  |MU!uliar  Sierra  1«4h>ii('  i<li(»iii;  m  that  tlicv  art* 
jiiat  an  distinct  in  tlieir  cuslonis  and  niannt'i'S  of  8i>oocli  from 
Libcrians  and  Americans,  as  Italians  arc  d liferent  from  Americana 
in  this  country;  so  they  do  not  assimilate  easily.  They  inter- 
marry occasionally,  but  not  often;  an<l  whon  thoy  do,  they  seldom 
get  on  well  together,  their  training  and  education  are  so  entirely 
different. 

liut  the  country  is  no  betl-erotf  for  this  education.  Of  course 
they  don't  come  home  lo  do  missionary  work  among  the  p(H)|>le: 
they  belong  to  the  upper  rank;  and  so  those  of  the  same  rank  are  a 
society  among  themselves;  and  the  second  and  third  classes  of 
their  own  people  are  never  the  better  for  their  higher  education, 
only  as  they  may  serve  them,  as  servants,  or  otherwise. 

If  it  is  a  lady,  she  is  either  engaged,  before  she  comes  home, 
to  be  married  to  some  rich  gentleman,  or  ver^'  soon  after  she  gets 
home  you  may  hear  that  she  has  had  an  offer;  sometimes  there 
will  be  rival  suitors  for  her  hand,  and  you  will  wait  with  tho 
greatest  inU*rest,  for  you  are  sure  to  lu^ar  of  it,  which  of  these  has 
won  the  suit.  As  much  of  this  defK^nds  on  the  weight  of  their 
pockets  as  anything  else. 

And  then,  when  one  of  th<'se  weddings  comes  off,  it  will  give 
you  a  little  idea  of  what  real  black  aristocracy  is.  It  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  same  kind  of  an  event  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  or  in  Washington,  1).  C.  Fine  cards  and  wedding 
presents,  and  all  the  outfit  for  four  or  five  bridesmaids,  as  well  as 
bride  and  groom,  and  best  man,  etc.,  etc.,  all  imiK)rted  from 
England  and  France.  These  people  are  not  ignorant  in  regard  to 
the  highest  style,  and  the  greatest  eti(|uette. 

Asa  rule,  1  think  the  Sierra  Leone  people  are  generally  indus- 
trious: there  arc  merchanl«,  tailors,  carpenters,  etc.,  anuui^tliem. 
They  have  large  markets  where  you  can  go  and  g<'t.  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  all  sorts  of  prcHluce,  at  a  g<HMl  priee.  Then  they 
have  regular  beef  markets,  from  which  they  supply  Government  * 
Hous<\  and  the  large  barracks  of  F^n^lish  soldiers. 

They  are  great  traders,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls;  the 
women  often  surpass  the  men.  They  will  go  up  and  down  the 
rivers,  and  In  the  interior,  buying  palm  oil,  rubber,  camwood, 
and  boys  and  girls,  if  necessary.  I  was  told  they  do  this  some- 
times, but  for  the  puri)Ose  of  setting  them  free,  as  the  Fnglish  law 
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does  not  allow  anyone  to  own  slaves,  when  it  is  really  known. 
Thank  God  for  that. 

Formerly  they  had  good  schools  in  Freetown.  This  is  one 
thing  I  admire  in  the  English  government;  she  generally  looks 
well  after  the  education  of  her  colonists.  Of  course  there  is  room 
ffir  much  improvomiMit,  evon  in  Sierra  fjoone  and  Lagos. 

All  up  and  down  Ihc  coast,  wherever  you  go  where  the  Bnglisli 
fla^  waves,  and  there  has  been  any  civilization  at  all,  you  will  find 
scores  and  hundreds  who  have  a  liberal  education,  and  are  fitted 
for  most  all  professions  and  callings. 

The  Wesleyan  Girls*  High  School,  at  Freetown,  was  once  a 
beautiful  building,  with  well  furnished  dormitories,  and  a  staff  of 
first-class  teachers;  but  it  has  seen  its  best  days,  without  a  great 
change  takes  place.  For  several  years  it  has  been  sadly  declining 
in  power  and  influence,  being  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of 
one  or  two  parties.  I  was  told  that  when  it  was  first  founded,  it 
was  under  the  management  of  white  people;  the  lady  principal 
and  teachers  were  all  white,  and  they  did  a  grand  work.  And 
then  the  boys'  high  school,  which  I  also  visited,  and  had  the 
privilege,  through  the  invitation  of  the  principal,  Mr.  M.,  of 
addressing,  was  not  what  it  once  was,  or  should  be.  The  Episco- 
pal H<',li(Mil,  lN)th  for  girls  and  boys,  is  gcKMl.  The  boys  have  a  fine, 
largo,  commodious  building,  and  a  good  staff  of  teachers. 

Rovrral  of  the  Liberian  families,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
sen<l  Iheir  sons  and  daughU^rs  as  far  as  England  to  bo  educated, 
sent  them  to  Freetown.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  all  through 
this  building,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  dormitory 
and  recitation  rooms,  which  had  been  added  to  the  main  building, 
accommodating,  I  think,  probably  two  hundred  in  all.  His  lord- 
ship, the  Bishop,  was  in  the  chair,  and  gave  a  most  excellent 
address,  as  ilid  also  Mr.  N.,  who,  I  think,  at  that  time  had  charge 
of  the  theological  department,  and  who  was  a  noble,  Christian 
gentleman.  His  sister  was  the  lady  principal  of  the  girls' high 
school,  which  I  also  visited,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  a 
few  words  to  the  young  ladles.     Everything  was  in  good  order. 

1  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  school,  especially  the  house- 
keeping flepurtment,  where,  in  connection  with  their  studies,  each 
girl  I'fHtIi  h(>r  turn  in  tiie  sweeping,  dusting,  making  bread,  hiscnil, 
pie,  or  c.iixe,  :infl  In  wiislHng  dlshen  and  attending  liie  dining  rcMini. 
rills.  It  8ei*mi^d  to  me,  was  the  most  essential  of  all;  it  would  cer- 
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lainly  bo  one  of  the  **oiie  needful  things.**  For  if,  having  tho 
inU^lhfcluiil  qualillculions.  Ihe  ^irls  In  ATrica  an*  renuHti  in  this, 
the  former  \h  as  good  as  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  as  their  homes 
would  not  be  what  they  might  be  otherwise. 

Then,  there  are  private  schools.  I  visited  a  Mr.  Lcapol's 
school,  which  was  a  very  nice  school  for  boys.  1  suppose  he  accom- 
modated about  forty.  Mr.  L.  was  a  very  high  type  of  a  Christian 
gentleman;  1  think,  a  West  Indian  by  birth.  This  school  was  of 
the  higher  grade.  Teachers  and  hellers,  1  believe,  were  ull 
colored. 

There  was  a  good  government  school,  which,  according  to  my 
American  ideas,  should  have  continued  to  exist.  But  when  the 
new  Bishop  came,  he,  being  a  very  conservative  English  gonllo- 
man,  and  invested  with  power,  thought  it  best,  as  I  was  told,  to 
disband  the  government  school,  and  build  a  larp;  parish  soIkmiI. 
8o  that  many  of  the  iKM>r  children,  who  were  not  iMv  topa3',  woro 
shutout.  Thiso|HMied  agooil  harvest  for  the  l^lman  Oatholicfl, 
which  they  lost  lut  tini<!  in  stMiuring. 

I  am  often  asked  if  1  think  that  missionary  work  in  Africa 
prospers  and  develops  better  when  under  the  entire  control  of 
colored  people,  or  do  1  think  it  is  better  under  the  control  of  white 
l>cople. 

To  answer  this  as  best  I  can  I  will  give  my  experience  and 
observation  at  the  several  places  I  have  been. 

The  schools  at  Old  Calabar  under  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  schools  and  missions  at  Lagos,  and  the 
Episcopal,  liiipllst  and  Wesleyan  Schools  in  the  Republic  of  Libe- 
ria, and  then  in  Sierra  L(H)ne  the  United  Free  Methodists,  the 
Episcopals,  the  Lady  Huntington  Society,  the  U.  B.  Mission,  and 
the  English  Baptist  Mission,  all  were  established,  supported  and 
8Ui>erin tended  by  whitt?  missionaries;  but  just  in  proi)orlion  as 
they  have  died,  or  on  account  of  [)oor  health  have  had  to  retire 
from  the  work,  the  sch(M>ls  and  nil.s.sion  property  have  declined. 

Many  of  tliem  in  the  work  have  developed  good  native  teachers 
and  preachers,  who  are  lo3'al,  and  faithful,  and  true;  and  the 
white  missionary  feels  that  he,  or  she,  could  not  do  without  these 
native  helpers.  But  when  the  whole  work  is  left  to  them  the 
interest  seems  to  iliig,  and  the  natives  themselves  seem  to  lose 
their  inten^st,  wliiili  \\\v  Icaiehrr  feels,  hut  cannut  help. 

I  do  not  attcnipi  lo  make  any  explanation  of  this;  1  simply 
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stale,  llio  facts  as  1  met  thvm.  And  as  !  mingled  with  the  people, 
old  and  young,  and  as  the  older  people,  who  knew  more  about  it, 
would  tell  me  what  it  had  been  in  former  years,  the  remains  of 
which  were  left,  in  the  mission  house  and  grounds,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  difference. 

Then,  the  white  missionaries,  as  a  rule,  give  better  satisfaction, 
iHith  to  the  natives  and  to  the  church  or  society  which  sends  them 
out. 

I  suppose  no  church  or  society  ever  gave  a  salary  to  a  colored 
man,  no  matter  how  efficient  he  was,  as  large  as  they  give  to  a  white 
man  or  woman,  no  matter  how  inefficient  he  or  she  may  be  in  the 
start;  and  I  think  they  are  generally  expected  to  do  more  work. 
This  I  think  is  a  groat  mistake. 

I  believe  tliat  the  death  of  the  grandest  black  missionary  1 
ever  knew.  Rev.  Joseph  (aomer,  of  the  Shanghai  Mission,  was 
hastened  througli  over- work  and  pressing  neinl,  and  salary  and 
means  for  work  being  cut  down,  and  great  anxiety  because  of  the 
urgent  demand  for  the  work. 

For  pure  Christian  Integrity,  and  untarnished  moral  character, 
and  fatherly  sympathy  and  love  for  the  poor  heathen,  he  had  but 
few  equals  in  Africa,  if  any. 

'*Tlii*n  3'ou  think,  Mrs.  Smith,  it  is  better  that  white  mission- 
aries siiould  go  to  Africa.*' 

Yes,  if  they  are  the  right  kind.  If  they  are  thoroughly  con- 
verted and  fully  consecrated  and  wholly  sanctified  to  God,  so  that 
all  their  prejudices  are  completely  killed  out,  and  their  hearts  are 
full  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  they  have  firmness  of  character, 
and  good,  broad,  level-headed  common  sense,  and  are  possessed  of 
great  patience,  and  strong,  persistent,  persevering  faith,  and  then 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  Qod,  day  and 
night.  1  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  under  a  dead  strain 
all  the  time;  not  at  all;  but  my  own  personal  experience  is  that 
the  more  one  prays  and  trusts  in  God,  the  better  he  can  get  on, 
especially  in  Africa. 

Everything  Is  so  different  from  what  you  have  it  at  home, 
that  this  is  an  absolute  necessity;  and  the  person  that  has  not  got 
the  stick-to-itiveness  on  these  lines,  especially,  whatever  else  he 
may  have,  will  not  make  a  goocl  missionary  in  Africa,  whether  he 
be  white  or  black. 

1  have  know^  some  y(\\\\v  missionaries  who  have  gone  to 
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Africa,  who  vfvro  just  as  full  of  prcjiulici*  ap^aiiisl  blaick  iNiiph*  as 
ilicy  arc  in  this  country',  and  did  not  havt*  ^racc  enough  U>  hittu 
it;  but  they  seemed  to  think  they  were  in  Africa,  and  there  was 
no  society  that  they  cared  for,  and  that  the  black  people  had  but 
little  sense,  so  they  would  never  know  if  they  did  act  mean  and  do 
m.an  things. 

And  I  have  known  some  who  have  done  disreputable  things, 
and  it  has  had  its  efTocl  on  tho  motivt^s  and  principles  of  the  gocnl 
missionaries,  until  they  have  had  time  enough  patiently  to  live  ii 
down,  and  have  proved  to  the  Liberians  and  natives  that  there  is 
a  dilTereuce,  even  in  white  missionaries. 

But  thank  God,  He  has  sent  some  who  have  fully  answered  to 
what  I  have  said  before.  There  arc  one  or  two  who  come  to  my 
mind  now,  who,  I  believe,  in  every  particular  All  the  bill.  I  refer 
to  Miss  Li'/'/ie  McNeil,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  iMirn  missionary, 
and  to  Miss  Wliillield.  There  are  numbers  of  others;  but  1  speak 
of  these  becaust!  1  know  them  personally,  and  know  their  work. 

I  n*nieiiiber  the  first  party  of  llisluip  Taylor's  missionaries  that 
came  to  Cape  Pal  mas  while  I  was  there.  The  steamer  got  in  od 
Saturday  afternoon;  six  of  the  men  came  ashore  Saturday  evening; 
the  others,  with  their  families,  remained  till  morning,  and  they  all 
got  ashore  in  time  for  church  Sunday  morning. 

Dear  Brother  Ilarnard  preach(>d  a  grand  sermon.  He  was  the 
leader,  or  bishop,  of  the  party.  They  were  all  so  full  of  hope  and 
cheer.  How  bright  and  happy  Ihey  all  seemed  to  be.  lirother 
Harnard  had  two  beautiful  children,  about  two  and  four  years  of 
age,  I  suppose;  and  the  people,  natives  and  all,  were  so  delighted 
with  them.  Some  of  them  have  never  seen  white  children  so  young; 
and  then  they  were  so  beautifully  trained;  and  Brother  and  Sister 
Harnard  were  so  good  and  kind  to  every  one. 

Brother  Pratt,  Bishop  Taylor's  agent  in  Cape  Palmas,  what- 
ever he  may  be  now,  was  certainly  the  best  man  that  Bishop  Tay- 
lor could  have  got  anywhere  to  (111  the  position,  at  the  lime.  Oh, 
how  faithfully  that  man  worked.  How  he  sacrificed  his  liome, 
and  everything  for  the  work.  His  poor  wife  was  sick  all  the  time; 
suffered — Oh!  what  a  sufferer  she  was;  but  she  was  second  in 
everything  for  the  success  and  good  of  Bishop  Taylor's  work. 

He  took  Brother  Harnard  and  his  wife  and  two  children,  and 
two  of  the  other  men,  Brother  Johnson  and  Brother  Miller,  to  his 
house.    Bister  Harmon  and  I  had  arranged  to  take  care  of  throi* 
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of  llic  brcihrcu — liruiher  Cadlc,  Brother  Ortlil,  dud  Brolber  Uar- 
wood.  I  gave  iliem  bn^akfast  and  tea,  and  Sister  Itarmon  lodged 
them,  and  gave  them  dinner. 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  invited  Brother  Johnson  and  Brother 
Miller  to  take  tea  with  the  other  brethren.  Of  course,  these  were 
my  <iwn  country  iieoph;;  Ihey  had  left  Ihoir  home  and  went  t4) 
work  among  my  iMx>ple  in  Africa.    So  we  did  our  best  for  them. 

[  got  Sister  Harmon  to  make  some  nice,  old-fashioned,  Mary- 
land biscuit  (which  she  knew  as  well  how  to  do  as  I  did  myself, 
and  [  used  to  be  considered  an  expert,  once  upon  a  time),  and  we 
had  nice  fried  chicken,  and  all  else  we  could  get,  and  that  in 
abundance;  that  is  the  way  we  generally  had  it  iii  Africa,  when 
we  were  in  for  a  big  thing! 

Of  course,  we  could  not  go  at  that  speed  ^very  day.  6ut 
thank  Qod,  I  never  Saw  a  day  in  Africa  that  I  did  not  have  plenty 
to  eat.  And  when  at  Ma  Payno*s,  in  Monrovia,  for  days  niy  meals 
would  be  sent  to  me  in  my  room,  when  I  was  not  able  to  go  down, 
and  as  nicely  served  on  a  waiter  as  if  I  had  been  at  a  nice  board- 
ing house,  or  at  my  own  home  in  America. 

After  tea  was  over  we  were  all  talking  and  having  a  pleasant 
time;  the  brethren  seemed  so  to  have  enjoyed  their  tea,  and  we 
wiTo  all  pIcaBcd. 

Hrothrr  Johnson  had  been  expressing  in  the  most  flattering 
t4>ims  his  delight  and  appreciation  of  the  splendid  tea,  and  es^Hv 
ciully  the  biscuit.  lie  said  the  lady  who  made  them  must  have 
been  a  wonderfully  nice  lady,  and  if  she  was  not  married,  she 
ought  to  be;  for  a  lady  that  could  make  such  biscuit  ought  to 
have  a  good  husband.  Well,  we  all  laughed,  and  passed  it  off  in 
a  Joking  manner.    I  felt  pretty  safe,  as  I  had  not  made  the  biscuit. 

Sister  Harmon  was  a  nice  looking  woman,  but  was  older  than 
I,  and  had  sons  grown  and  married,  and  grandchildren;  soshe  had 
no  fear  of  anything,  save  the  embarrassment  of  the  question  and 
answer,  if  it  really  came  to  that.     So  Brother  Johnson  said  to  me: 

'*  Mrs.  Smith,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  privately.** 

•*  Very  well,"  I  said;  **  we  will  excuse  these  brethren,  and  you 
can  see  me  Just  here.** 

So  the  three  brethren  arose  and  withdrew  to  the  parlor.  I  had 
watched  and  listened  to  Brother  Johnson,  and  had  taken  his  meas- 
ure pretty  thoroughly  while  he  was  talking,  and  I  felt  in  my  mind 
that  he  was  going  to  play  the  fool. 
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'*Now»  Brother  Johnson/*  suid  I,  **  proceed.  AYhal  is  it  you 
want  tosu3'?** 

IIo  straightened  up  and  smiled,  and  acted  a  little  embarrassed; 
then  got  red  in  the  face  and  all  down  his  neck,  till  his  beautiful 
white  necktie  seemed  as  though  it  was  about  to  get  pink,  too. 

I  thought,  **  Dearie  mo,  what  will  he  say  ?  '*  For  I  KM)ked  hint 
squarely  in  the  eye,  and  with  the  look  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  if 
Gibraltar  ever  looked.  I  said,  **  It  cannot  mean  that  he  is  going  Ui 
propose  to  me;  he  has  Just  come;  has  not  been  here  three  days." 
After  clearing  his  throat,  he  said: 

*' Well,  Sister  Smith,  or  Mrs.  Smith,*'  (emphasizing  the  Mrs.). 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  have  come  to  Africa,  and  expect  to  make  it  my 
future  home.     I  have  not  come  to  go  back.     I  expect  to  die  here." 

Then  I  spoke  and  said,  "  I  don*t  think  you  need  die  here  any 
sooner  than  you  would  in  the  United  States.  One  need  only  use 
his  common  sense,  and  go  a  little  slow  while  he  is  acclimating.** 
Then  I  waited  for  the  next  shot. 

**  I  thought,**  he  continued,  "  1  would  ask  you  if  you  knew  of 
any  nice  colored  woman  that  you  think  would  make  me  a  good 
wife.  I  could  have  married  before  I  left  my  country,  or  America,** 
(he  was  a  Swede);  "but  I  chose  to  wait  till  I  got  here;  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  marry  a  woman  of  the  coun- 
try, who  is  already'  acclimated.  If  I  were  to  marry  a  white  woman, 
she  would  all  the  time  be  crying  to  go  home  to  S4'e  her  aunt  or 
uncle,  or  her  mother,**  with  a  pretty  smile. 

1  groaned,  hiring  burdened,  to  give  vent  to  m^'  mingled  feel- 
ings. But  then  I  controlled  myself;  for,  during  the  time  he  talked, 
I  wa&  reading  him,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "  There  is  nothing  in  this 
man;  he  is  as  full  of  self  as  he  can  be,  and  he  is  going  to  be  a  fail- 
ure, if  not  a  disgrace,  to  Bishop  Taylor's  missitm  here.*'  For  the 
work  was  Just  starting,  and  was  new,  and  needed  much  careful 
guiding  and  management,  with  all  the  Amerieun  and  African  pre- 
judices against  this  new,  self-NUp[M)rling  movements 

"Mr.  Johnson,  I  know  some  very  nice  women  here,  who,  I 
think  would  make  good  wives  for  somebody;  but  I  would  not 
recommend  anyone  that  I  know,  to  do  what  I  would  not  do  myself; 
and  I,  myself,  would  not  marry  you,  or  any  other  man,  if  you  were 
gold;  a  rank  stranger,  Jusi  come  from  another  country,  and  have 
not  been  here  three  days;  no  one  knows  anything  alnuit  you;  you 
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know  uoihing  about  the  people.  You  are  entirely  premature. 
You  will  need  to  l>c  here  8omc  time,  and  Icnow  Africa  and  the  peo- 
ple. Then,  besides,  Bishop  Taylor^s  self-supporting  mission  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  every  eye  is  uiwn  tlicse  flrst  missionaries,  botli 
liere  and  at  liome,  and  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  nothing  that 
will  hinder  or  hurt  it  In  the  start.'* 

I  saw  that  my  version  of  thin^  did  not  take  very  well  with 
Hrotiier  Johnson.  Hut  1  <lid  not  know  until  Wednesday  what  had 
pone  b<*fore. 

Mr.  Pratt*s  wife's  sister,  a  very  nice  girl,  had  gone  to  help  in 
the  house,  as  Mrs.  Pratt  was  sick.  She  took  a  great  fancy  to  Mrs. 
Harnard  and  the  children,  and  had  offered  herself  to  Mrs.  Har- 
nard,  to  go  with  her,  to  take  care  of  the  children. 

It  ap|>eanHl  that  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  ashore  on  Saturday, 
and  saw  this  girl  at  Mrs.  Pratt's,  he  was  struck  clear  through  at 
first  sight,  and  had  profiosed;  and  she,  \fooT  thing,  thought  it  was 
splendid.  She  judged  from  outside  ap|)earances;  for  Mr.  Johnson 
was  a  very  nice  looking  man,  nicely  dressed,  patent  leather  boots, 
shirt,  collar  and  necktie  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  she  thought 
she  had  a  fish  of  the  first  water.  1  suppose  she  had;  but  it  was 
Imny. 

They  weri»  t^i  he  marriinl  on  Thursday,  and  would  have  been, 
if  Mr.  Pratt  had  allowed  it.  When  he  found  it  out,  he  sent  the 
girl  home  to  her  father,  and  managed  to  hold  Brother  Johnson  in 
check  for  two  weeks. 

So  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  private  conversation  that  Mr. 
Johnson  wanted  with  me  Monday  evening.  But  he  did  not  come 
straight  out  and  tell  me.  I  was  glad  afterward  that  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it,  and  that  I  talked  just,  as  I  did.  And,  not- 
withstanding all  that,  they  tried  Ui  say  that  T  was  favorable  to  it. 

They  were  married  at  the  Methodist  Church,  by  somelxMly,  I 
don't  remember  now  by  whom;  but  I  know  Brother  Harnard  did 
not  marry  them.  I  never  went  near:  because  I  was  so  busy  with 
my  Hick  missionarie.*!,  and  I  did  not  care  anyhow,  to  see  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thing;  1  was  more  interested  about  how  it  was  going  to 
come  out 

Well,  It  turnea  out  just  as  I  said.  After  a  week  or  so  he  car- 
riril  the  |NN>r  ihin^  up  into  t1*e  country  hi  their  station.  Bho  had 
iioMun;;,  and  he  had  nothing,  <inly  hi.s  mission  supplies;  and  they 
had  uH<'d  the  best  part  of  thofX'  for  their  marriage  feast,  no  one 
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made  them  uiiy  feaBi,  or  gavt*  lliom  any  protk^ita,  as  they  do  in  this 
country.     In  this  tliey  both  sri^minl  to  hi*  {greatly  disapiH^inted. 

Mr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think  if  lie  only  married  a  colored  girl, 
he  being  a  white  man,  it  would  be  such  a  standing  proof  to  tho 
colored  people  that  he  really  loved  them,  that  they  would  tjiki* 
liim  right  inlo  their  arms,  and  lavish  uiM>n  them  their  wealth  aiul 
gifts;  especially  lis  ho  had  married  into  one  of  the  most  respeotabli^ 
families  in  OaiiePalmas;  the  dau^^hter  of  the  ITon.  Mr.  II.  Oibsoii. 
My!  he  thought  he  had  it.     And  so  he  had. 

Poor  girl!  I  knew  her  well.  She  had  been  converted  and  sanc- 
tified in  one  of  the  meetings  that  I  had  held,  and  had  grown  in 
grace,  and  was  developing  so  niccl}',  and  was  one  of  our  good  work- 
ers in  the  Band  of  Hope  Temperance  work. 

When  I  knew  that  the  decree  was  passed  to  marry  Mr.  John- 
son, I  confess  I  was  disappointed  in  her;  for  I  r(>ally  gave  her  cn*dit 
for  having  more  sense.  80  I  never  opened  my  head  to  her  on  the 
subject. 

Her  Joy  and  delight  were  of  sliort  duration,  lie  got  fever  an«l 
was  down  sick.  They  came  back  to  the  Cape.  I  went  to  see  him, 
and  did  what  I  could. 

When  he  got  better  they  went  again  up  to  their  station.  The 
natives  recc'ived  them  gladly,  and  gave  them  a  bullock.  They  luul 
their  mission  house  built  to  go  into.  But  everything  was  so  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  in  America.  He  got  down  with  fever  aK^iin. 
and  again  they  returned  to  the  Cape.  1,  with  Brother  Pratt,  ditl 
everything  1  could  for  him  till  I  left. 

After  some  months  of  going  back  and  forth,  and  getting  down 
with  fever,  he  came  back  to  the  Cape  again,  and  took  the  first 
steamer  for  home,  and  left  his  wife  there,  to  live  or  die.  Poor 
thing!     In  less  than  a  year  she  died. 

And  Brother  Johnson  —  though  everything  was  done  for  him 
that  could  be  donj,  I  saw  him  after  this  in  Monrovia,  going  about 
from  house  to  house,  and  the  worst  thing  he  could  say  of  Bishop 
Taylor  and  his  self-supitorting  mission  was  loo  good. 

Of  course,  he  and  Mr.  Ilillman,  and  Mr.  Astley,  had  all  gone 
Qver  to  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  it  soeins  that  one  of  the  surest 
marks  of  true  fidelity  to  that  church  is  to  ignore  and  denounce 
everybody  and  everything  in  the  church  that  has  fitted  them  fot 
this  church  to  receive. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Brother  Johnson,  was  in  July,  *91,  at  the 
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Episcopal  Mission  al  Cape  Mount;  and  of  all  the  poor,  forlorn  looking 
creatures  that  1  had  seen  for  some  time,  he  seemed  most  iobe  pitied. 

I  h^ve  niid  it  was  not  always  a  matter  of  having  the  caiih,  in 
order  to  get  on  in  Africa,  for  there  were  times  when  you  couldn't 
get  things  eveik  With  the  cash. 

*'Ttion  what  would  wc  do  when  we  couldn't  get  the  things 
we  wantiHl  at  the  stores?** 

Well,  wo  would  Just  have  to  wait,  and  do  the  best  we  could, 
till  a  steamor  came,  or  an  American  vessel;  sometimes  it  would  be 
a  week,  or  two,  or  three,  Just  as  it  happened. 

**  How  did  we  get  on  ?  '* 

Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer — how  we  got  on. 
But  we  did  get  on;  we  would  Just  call  up  the  old  mother  of  inven- 
tion, and  she  always  had  some  plan  to  help  us  out;  so  there  was  no 
necessity  of  getting  homesick  or  backsliding. 

I  never  was  homesick  but  about  five  minutes  the  whole  eight 
years  I  was  in  Africa;  and  that  was  one  day  when  I  wad  reading 
an  account  in  the  "Christian  Standard'*  of  a  wonderful  holiness 
meeting  held  at  old  John  Street,  New  York,  and  t  was  so  hungry 
for  such  a  spiritual  feast;  and  as  I  read  I  found  myself  saying, 
•*  How  1  wish  I  were  there." 

Wiieu  I  thought  of  what  I  had  said  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and 
cried  out,  '*  Now,  Lord,  help  me,  for  I  know  I  am  right  in  the 
place  where  you  want  me,  and  it  is  all  right."  And  in  a  moment 
the  homesick  feeling  left  me. 

Then  once,  while  I  was  at  Miss  Sharpe's,  I  was  very  nearly 
homesick.  I  was  Just  going  through  my  first  attack  of  feVer,  and 
suffered  for  a  drink  of  cool  water.  Being  accustomed  to  having 
ice  in  this  country,  or  going  to  a  spring  or  pump  and  getting  a 
cool  drink,  I  felt  I  must  have  some  ice.  In  India  they  make  ice; 
HO  while  MiiTo  I  eoiild  grt  lee  waU^r;  but  Ihcy  don*t  make  it  in 
Africa.  Sometimes  we  could  get  a  piece  olf  the  steamer;  but  only 
a  Hmall  pieci*,  which  could  not  last  very  lon^;  and  generally  when 
one  want<;d  it  most,  there  would  be  no  steamer  in;  so  one  must  do 
without  it. 

And  the  water  is  always  warm.  The*  only  time  you  get  it 
cool  is  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  during  the  rainy  season.  In 
the  morning  it  would  be  a  little  cool,  but  if  you  drink  it  so  very 
early  you  will  be  very  apt  to  have  a  chill;  so  you  must  be  careful 
on  that  line. 
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1  was  prelly  well  iicorched  willi  fever,  uud  as  Ihe  duys  and 
iiighls  Weill  on,  uiul  iiolhiiig  ooi)l  Ui  drink,  and  no  appcUto  to  cat 
aiiyUihig  1  could  gel  lo  eal,  1  craved  what  I  could  uotget. 

Plenty  could  be  got,  but  uol  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  a  nice 
broiled  mutton  chop,  basted  with  some  nice  hard  butter,  not  th.Mt 
Boft,  oily  stuff  that  was  in  the  tins.  I  wanUnl  a  nice  baker*8  mil, 
with  hard  butter  olF  the  ice,  and  a  nice  cup  of  tea,  with  8oiii«* 
fresh  cream,  not  condensed  milk. 

All  tlie  nice  things  that  1  ever  did  for  sick  |MH)pIe  when  I  liviul 
in  a  rich  gentleman's  family  came  into  my  mind.  I  knew  exactly 
how  to  do  it;  I  had  done  it  for  others.  And  when  I  would  shut 
my  eyes  there  would  be  all  the  things  right  before  me.  1  could 
see  them  Just  as  plain  as  could  be.  When  I  fell  into  a  little  doze 
of  sleep  they  would  haunt  me.  When  I  would  wake,  Oh!  how 
hungry  I  would  be  for  Just  that;  I  wanted  nothing  else. 

It  was  not  the  question  of  money;  1  had  a  little,  and  would 
have  got  all  these  things,  but  they  were  not  there  to  be  got. 

So  one  night  I  prayed  nearly  all  night,  and  asked  the  Ix)rd  to 
take  all  desire  out  of  me  for  everything  I  could  not  get,  and  help 
me  to  like  and  relish  Just  what  I  could  get.  About  fouro*clock  in 
the  morning  1  fell  asleep,  and  woke  about  six;  and  every  bit  of 
desire  for  mutton  chop,  and  rolls,  and  hard  butler,  and  fresh 
cream  was  gone,  and  I  was  as  free  from  the  desire  as  if  I  had 
never  hud  it.  1  laughed,  and  cried,  and  praised  the  Tji»rd  for  His 
l<»ving  in<'PC3'. 

No  oii4>  who  has  not  had  the  experience  c:in  tell  anything 
about  what  it  means  to  be  weak,  and  sick,  and  hungry,  and  where 
you  cannot  get  a  little  of  what  your  appetite  craves.  But  our  Ood 
is  a  wonderful  deliverer.  And  then  the  grand  old  text  that  He 
gave  me  when  1  first  started,  **  My  God  will  supply  all  of  your 
need,*'— how  true.     Praise  His  name.    Amen. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

CAPS  PALMA8 — HOW  I  OOT    THXRB  —  BBOTHBR    WABB  —  BROTHBR 
8HAIIPBR*8  BXrBRIBNCB  — A  QRBAT  RBVIVAL. 

1  litul  been  trying  to  get  to  (Jiipe  Pal  mas  for  three;  years  befon^ 
I  reached  there.  Dear  Mr.  Harmon,  then  pastor  of  Mt.  Scott 
Methotiist  Ohiireh,  hiid  so  kindly  writtiMi  for  me  to  come,  and  had 
arranged  for  me,  and  1  had  got  my  things  packed.  But  no  steamer 
called  at  Monrovia  that  would  stop  at  Gape  Palmas;  so  I  had 
waited  two  or  three  months. 

Then  a  rumor  came  thatsmali-|x>x  was  raging  at  Cape  Palmas; 
another  delay  for  me.  There  were  no  railways,  or  cable  cars  run- 
ning yet;  neither  were  there  livery  stables,  where  one  could  hire 
a  team.  These  are  things  that  are  yet  to  be;  until  then,  we  must 
wait,  and  of  course  pray  a  little.  However,  it  turned  out  all  right 
in  my  case. 

Brother  Harmon  died,  and  after  his  death  Reverend  Ware  had 
charge.  He  was  so  different  in  spirit  and  government  from 
Brother  Harmon.  He  had  treated  me  most  kindly  at  Monrovia, 
with  some  little  exceptions,  which  1  did  not  mind  so  much,  for 
when  it  came  to  temperance  and  holiness,  there  are  ministers  and 
laymen  in  this  country,  who,  notwithstanding  their  light  and 
privilege,  stand  just  where  he,  and  others,  stand  on  them!  points. 

Then  he  was  very  bitterly  opposed  to  a  woman  preaching,  or 
talking  any  part  In  a  public  way.  He  had  a  very  high  apprecia- 
Won  of  that  especial  text  of  PauPs:  '*  Tj<»t  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches,  and  if  they  would  know  anything,  let  them  ask 
I  heir  husbands  at  home;"  and,  ;is  I  had  no  husband  at  home  U} 
ask,  I  thought  according  U>  my  orders  in  John,  I  had  my  author- , 
ity  from  the  words  of  the  Master: 

**Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  yon,  and  ordained 
you,  that  you  might  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  that  your  fruit 

(431) 
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might  rrjnain,  and  Ihat  whatsoever  yc  sliall  auik  the  Falhrr  in  my 
name,  1I«  may  givo  it  you.*' 

Brotlior  Pitman  was  pastor  at  Monrovia  in  1882.  Ho  was  a 
prince  of  Israel.  A  great  loss  the  church  in  Liberia  has  sustainc^d, 
and  one,  I  fear,  that  will  not  be  easily  replaced  in  Africa.  Never 
shall  I  forget  his  fatherly  kindness  tome.  Peace  be  to  his  memory. 

So  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  lived  at  Monrovia  when  he 
had  charge.  He  received  me  as  a  Christian  brother,  and  stood  by 
me  in  all  the  work  of  the  church,  in  tlic  revival  meetings,  prayor 
meetings,  and  week  night  preaching  services.  The  church  pros- 
pered under  his  administration.  The  Lord  was  with  us,  and  we 
had  a  blessed  time. 

Brother  Pitman  had  lived  in  America  several  years—  I  don't 
know  Just  how  many — but  he  lived  in  thefamily  of  Dr.  Gracy,  who 
was  the  noble  editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate;  so  he  wan 
quite  American  in  his  ideas,  but  nothing  of  tlic  |x>mpou8  sort. 
He  was  simply  a  true,  and  a  clear-headed,  logical  preacher.  How 
glad  wc  were  when  he  preached.  Bomelnxly  always  got  fed  tin 
the  finest  of  the  wheat. 

He  had  sought,  and  clearly  obtained,  the  blessing  of  sanctifl- 
cation.  He  enjoyed  the  fulness  and  lived  the  life,  and  when  he 
preached,  it  was  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  power. 

I  remember  one  Wednesday  night:  it  was  prayer  meeting 
night.  It  was  true  I  had  been  feeling  weak  and  poorly  all  day, 
but  somehow  I  f(^lt  especially  led  to  go  to  meeting  that  night. 
The  distance  from  Sister  Payne's  (my  home)  was  not  very  long; 
about  two  blocks.  I  walked  very  slowly,  but  after  I  got  in  my 
back  was  weak,  and  pained  me  dreadfully,  so  that  I  said,  "I  wish 
I  hadn't  come."  But  I  felt  somehow  that  the  Lord  had  sent  me, 
so  I  prayed,  and  asked  Him  to  strengthen  me  for  the  word  He 
would  have  me  give,  if  I  spoke  at  all. 

Brother  Pitman  was  leading  the  meeting  that  night;  there 
was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  things,  but  a  good  meet- 
ing. By  and  by  the  Spirit  prompted  my  heart  with  thest*  words: 
**With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 

I  was  impressed  that  Qod  meant  something  by  it,  yet  I  did 
not  know  just  how  I  was  going  to  be  led  in  speaking;  so  just  before 
the  meeting  closed  I  arose  and  said: 

'*  Brother  Pitman,  I  feel  the  Lord  wants  me  to  speak  a  word." 

'*  Certainly,  Sister  Smith;  speak  on." 
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I  spoke  A8  the  Ix>rd  led  me  on,  confessing  Christ,  and  what 
fie  had  done  for  a  soul  deflnitely.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
Brother  Pitman's  experience;  I  had  never  spoken  to  him  about  it, 
and  did  not  know  he  wsis  interested  in  the  subject  of  holiness  at 
all,  only  I  knew  he  seemed  to  po68«^.8S  the  spirit  of  holiness;  I  felt 
it  in  his  con  vendition  :ind  preachiiifc. 

Art«*r  I  was  througii  I  took  my  seat.  l{n>Mier  Pitman  sprang 
to  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  said,  '*Tlie  Ix>rd  has  K(*nt  that  mes- 
sage to  me;'*  then  he  went  on  with  how,  some  three  months  befor;% 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  he  had  received  this  distinct  blessing 
of  sanctiflcation,  and  was  helped  wonderfully  to  see  the  way  clearly 
through  the  teaching  in  that  grand,  old,  pioneer  holiness  periodi- 
cal, "Guide  to  Holiness.*' 

**  I  see  as  you  have  spoken.  Sister  Smith,*'  he  continued,  **my 
mistake  has  been,  I  have  not  deflnitely  confessed  what  the  Lord 
has  done  for  me.  But  I  do  here  and  now  confess,  before  God  and 
these  people,  that  He  has  cleansed  and  sanctified  my  heart.** 

And  from  that  time  forth,  he  never  swerved  from  preaching 
or  testifying  to  this  great  blessing,  definitely  sought  and  received 
by  faith. 

God  made  him  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  everywhere  he 
went.  I  iH'lieve  it  w:m  tlie  |M»wer  of  this  grace  tliat  enabled  him 
to  endure  as  he  did;  for,  being  a  thorough  native  of  the  Da  tribe, 
he  had  much  !■<>  endure.  He,  like  Paul,  had  false  brethren  to 
contend  witli.  How  nty  heart  h:i8  ached,  as  1  have  s-mii  and  heard 
things  that  would  have  kindled  a  blaze  that  would  have  been 
unquenchable  In  the  church  and  community;  but  he  was  patient 
and  true,  through  all. 

Then,  I  think  it  was  in  1883,  Brother  Ware  had  charge.  The 
change  was  great.    Some  were  glad,  but  I  believe  most  were  sorry. 

But  he  and  I  got  on  nicely.  I  alwayRconRulUMl  him  alwut  my 
miM^tings;  and,  to  nty  face,  he  would  always 4^1  ve  me  the  greaU^st 
liberty;  and  I  would  t>e  led  to  think  that  we  saw  together;  thougli 
he  did  not  often  Uike  much  part;  he  would  Siiy: 

*•  I  give  you  full  charge,  Sister  Smith,  whenever  you  want  to 
have  any  meetings.  Of  course  1  will  not  be  able  to  be  present 
at  all  of  them,  but  all  the  brethren  will  stand  by  you,  and  it  will 
be  all  right.'* 

I  woultl  havt*  :iri.i'rn(M>n  meetings  for  tin*  yt>nng  eonverta,  to 
instruct  them  in   Bible  Ics.soiik;  Ik*  would  come  in  and  sit  way 
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back«  and  lisien,  but  that  was  all.  Ho  would  generally  go  out 
when  I  was  about  to  close.  I  went  on,  carefully,  but  I  went  on. 
And  Qod  surely  was  with  us,  and  blessed  us. 

I  went  to  Bassa  in  1885.  After  I  got  to  Bassa  and  met  the 
Bishop,  I  told  him  how  we  had  heard  .at  Monrovia  that  he  was  to 
8i)cnd  three  months  in  that  region  round  about,  take  a  trip  to 
Bepora,  etc.  He  said  it  was  the  first  he  had  known  of  it;  that  he 
had  made  an  arrangement  with  a  certain  steamer  that  was  Unpick 
him  up  at  Bassa,  and  leave  him  at  CapePalmas,  and  said  this  was 
my  chance  to  go. 

'*  I  have  not  come  prepared  to  go  to  Cape  Palmas,"  I  replied, 
**  but  I  have  been  waiting  for  three  years  to  go.  Just  when  I  got 
ready  some  months  ago,  word  came  that  there  was  small-pox 
there,  so  I  could  not  go.'* 

*'  Well,'*  said  the  Bishop,  **  this  is  your  chance,  Amanda.'* 

Just  then  dear  Brother  Pitman  came  in.  I  told  him,  and  he 
said,  "  I  think,  Sister  Smith,  this  is  your  chance." 

*'W('I1,'*  I  said,  *Mf  you  will  take  Frances  (my  liltlo  native 
girl)  to  your  homa  in  Paynesville,  and  keep  her  till  I  come  back,  I 
think  I  will  go.  Do  you  think  Sister  Pitman  will  care?  I  would 
go  and  BMi  her  myself,  if  I  could." 

"That  will  be  all  right,  Sister  Smith;  Frances  shall  fare  as 
the  other  children  do,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  that,  I  will 
take  her.'* 

Sister  Pitman  was  a  grand,  good  woman.  She  was  a  splendid 
housekeeper,  and  was  also  a  dressmaker  and  tailor.  They  never 
had  any  children  of  their  own,  but  all  the  native  boys  and  girls 
they  had  in  their  family  were  well  raised  and  well  trained;  and  I 
knew  Frances  would  fare  as  well  there  as  if  I  had  her  myself. 

May  God  ever  bless  Sister  Pitman.  How  I  sympathize  with 
her  in  her  loss. 

So  when  he  returned  from  the  Conference  in  Monrovia,  he  took 
her  with  him  to  his  home  at  Paynesville. 

I  think  it  was  on  Wednesday,  February  17tli,  a  steamer  came 
to  Bassa.  The  Bishop  said  we  would  go.  I  had  but  little  to  get 
together;  only  Just  what  would  do  me,  as  I  thought,  for  the  three 
weeks  I  had  planned  to  be  away.  So  1  had  to  send  for  my  things 
after  I  got  to  Cmpn  Pal  mas. 

When  we  went  to  get  into  the  bout  to  go  lo  the  steamer,  a 
messenger  came  to  say  the  captain  si^nt  word  he  would  not  stop  at 
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Gape  Palmas,  and  for  no  one  to  come  from  the  shore.    "Oh, 
Bishop,*'  I  said,  *'  what  will  yon  do?  *' 

"Oh,  we  will  Just  go." 

"Shall  I  go,  then?" 

"Oh,  yes,  come  on/'  he  said,  quietly,  but  with  such  perfect 
oonlldonce.     I  Junt  liHd  my  bnmlli,  and  did  as  I  was  iohl. 

The  man  remonstrated,  but  tlic  liisliop  said  to  the  men, 
"  Push  off;**  and  oft  we  did  push.  When  we  got  alongside,  the  men 
aboard  the  steamer  hailed  us. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  " 

The  men  gave  the  word,  "  To  Gape  Palmas.'* 

"  We  are  not  going  to  stop  at  Cape  Palmas,**  one  of  the  officers 
shouted;  "  the  captain  sent  word  ashore.** 

When  they  saw  Bishop  Taylor  was  a  white  man  they  let  down 
the  stops.  The  Bishop  said  he  wanted  to  see  the  captain.  It  was 
Just  dinner  time — six  o'clock  —  when  we  got  on  board.  Of  course 
they  did  not  want  that  I  should  come  up;  but  the  Bishop  said  to  me 
quietly,  " Come  right  along,  Amanda.'* 

Brother  Turner,  one  of  the  Bishop's  missionaries,  a  genuine 
black  man,  who  had  been  out  but  about  two  years,  was  with  him. 
He  was  going  to  Sinoe.  We  kept  close  to  the  Bishop,  for  we  knew 
if  lie  8ucce«Mled,  we  would. 

Oh  I  how  vexed  the  officers  were.  But  of  course  they  said 
notliing  l-o  Bishop  Taylor.    Thoy  were  civil  to  him. 

TIk^  liishop  had  no  baggage;  he  never  did  carry  any  about 
with  him  in  Africa;  simply  a  small  basket,  and  his  bed  rolled  up. 
To  look  at  it  you  would  think  it  was  a  surveyor's  instruments;  that 
WHS  generally  his  outfit.  But  some  of  the  rest  of  us  did  have 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  small  trunk.  When  the  officers  saw 
this  they  said; 

"  We  are  not  going  to  stop  at  Ca|>e  Palmas;  don't  lift  the  bag- 
Rage." 

So  I  stood  quietly  while  the  Bishop  went  in  to  see  the  cap- 
tain; or  rather  send  word  to  him,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  fifteen 
minutes,  or  so.  I  stood  trembling  in  my  boots  almost,  for  it  was 
about  five  miles  back  to  shore,  and  I  thought,  '*  Oh,  dearie  me,  if  I 
have  got  to  go  back  in  this  darkness  all  alone!"  So  I  said,  "Oh!  Lord, 
help  the  Bishop,  and  bless  that  captain,  and  make  him  let  us  go.** 

While  they  were  gone  with  a  message  to  the  captain,  I  slipped 
softly  up  to  the  Bishop,  and  said: 
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*'  Bishop  do  you  think  wo  will  have  lo  go  hack  U>  slion*?'* 

"Oh,  DO,**  hi*sai(l,  in  itorfoct  conlidenco,  **il  will  h<Mill  right.'* 

And  sure  enough,  word  came  to  the  Bishop  from  the  captain: 

"All  right;  wc  will  take  you.** 

My!  didn*t  I  whirl?  Dinner!  I  didn*t  want  any.  I  was  full 
of  Joy  and  gladness.  I  hadn't  any  room  for  anything  else  unlil 
next  morning. 

Now,  then,  you  may  toy  what  you  iilcaso,  explain  it  as  you  like, 
but  if  Bishop  Taylor  had  not  been  a  white  man,  not  simply  a 
Bishop,  but  a  white  man,  as  sure  as  this  world,  we  would  have  had 
to  come  all  that  way  back  to  shore  in  the  night.  And  I  did  thank 
the  Lord  down  in  my  heart  for  a  white  Bishop  that  timt*. 

We  were  two  nights  and  a  day  on  the  vessel  and  arrived  at 
Cape  Palmas  about  ten  a.  m.  Friday. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  the  dear  people  when  they 
saw  the  Bisop  and  myself.  The  children  crowd^^d  around  like  he 
had  [been  a  father,  more  than  a  Bishop.  lie  was  so  kind,  and 
sliO(»k  hands  with  them,  and  had  a  plt^awint  word  for  all.  Tho 
little,  native  boys  danced  and  laughed,  and  seemed  so  glad. 

When  I  saw  the  Christian  spirit  so  manifest  among  the  p^roplo 
toward  the  Bishop  and  myself,  I  came  nearly  crying  out.  Oh!  il 
was  so  different  from  what  it  seemed  to  be  in  Bassa. 

We  were  conducted  from  the  landing  at  Cape  Palmas  to 
Sister  Harmon's;  she  received  us  gladly,  and  entertained  us 
kindly. 

Sunday  was  to  be  quarterly  meeting;  so  it  seemed  to  be  such 
a  propitious  time  for  us  to  arrive  Just  then. 

Brother  Ware  had  notified  the  brethren,  and  the  Bishop  held 
his  quarterly  conference  Friday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  and 
preached  on  Saturday  night  to  a  full  congregation.  Of  course 
every  hotly  turned  out.  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Mdhodisls, 
(those  were  the  only  denominations  at  Cape  Palmas),  senators, 
lawyers,  doacuHis,  etc. 

Among  the  dignitarieii  1  noticed  his  honor,  BiHho[)  Ferguson. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  si^en  lihn. 

But  everybody  seemed  to  ha  iiitert'sted  in  this  American 
Bishop.  And  he  preached  a  grand,  old-fashioned  Holy  Ghost 
sermon,  as  everybinly  knows  he  cnn.  I  think  that  Bishop  Fer- 
guson was  rather  pleased,  until  he  heard  ilu!  good  Bishop  s|>eakof 
Standing  on  a  hogshead,  in  California,  I  think  it  was,  and  preaoh- 
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ing  to  the  multitude.  The  idea  of  lowering  his  dignity!  He 
seemed  to  look  almost  disgusted. 

But  what  capped  the  climax  with  them,  after  the  Bishop  got 
through,  he  told  them  who  I  was,  and  spolce  some  kind  words  of 
me,  and  of  my  work,  and  told  tht*m  if  they  would  stand  by  me  I 
would  do  Ihom  g«MMl,  oto.  Thon  ho  said,  "  I  will  ask  RisUT  Amilh 
to  sfN^ak  a  ft*w  words  to  you.** 

I  lifted  my  heart  and  asked  the  Lord  to  help  me.  And  He 
did.     And  tho  |HK>plo  were  bl(*ssi*d. 

Poor  Bishop  Ferguson  I  Ue  hung  his  head  all  the  time  I  was 
speaking,  and  went  out  as  soon  as  he  could;  and  I  don't  suppose 
he  has  heard  Bishop  Taylor  since. 

Poor  Brother  Ware  had  strong  proclivities  toward  that  church 
at  that  time.  His  eldest  son,  who  had  been  brought  up,  and 
trained  and  converted  in  the  Methodist  Church,  had  left  it,  and 
gone  over  to  the  Episcopal  Ciiurch. 

And,  by  the  way,  that  is  one  good  thing  the  Methodist  Church 
has  done  in  Liberia;  for  if  she  has  not  done  so  much  in  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  she  has  certainly  done  her  part  in  furnish- 
ing workers  for  the  Episcopal  Church.  I  don*t  believe  they  have 
a  single  worker,  except  a  few  among  the  nativi^;  for  the  matron 
in  tlirir  orphanaf^o,  the  U^achrrs  in  their  schools,  or  tho  workers 
on  their  farms,  come  out  of  the  Methodist  Church;  and  those  in 
the  church  that  know  anything  about  real  conversion,  have  been 
converU^d  or  sanctified  In  the  Methodist  Church:  so  if  ever  a 
church  ought  to  thank  God  for  Methodism  in  Africa,  notwith- 
standing her  faulU  and  failings,  it  ought  to  be  this  churchi 

But  stranf^o  to  say,  they  do  not;  but,  like  the  Jesuits,  they 
cease  not  day  or  night,  in  every  possible  way,  to  disturb  and 
proselyte. 

I  triiHl  my  liost  t4>  be  as  uns(*lfish  21s  \  could,  and  show  in  every 
|)08sible  way  thai  1  was  a  Christian  and  had  no  other  object  than 
to  help  everybody  1  could,  in  every  way  I  could.  I  did  not  advo- 
cate a  new  doctrine,  or  start  a  new  church.  I  told  the  people  this 
was  not  my  errand  in  Africa.  There  were  churches  enough 
already.  All  that  was  needed  was  the  spirit  of  full  consecration 
to  God,  and  a  baptism  for  real  service. 

When  1  began  my  tiMn|M»rance  work  In  Ca|)e  Palmas  I  wrote 
Bishop  Ferguson,  and  the  several  ministers  io  his  diocese,  and  sent 
them  our  plt>dge  card,  and  tracts,  and  our  constitution  and  by- 
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Iftwi,  00  ihml  they  Might  tee  for  thenaeWes  what  I  was  tryimg  to 
do;  that  It  waa  Dutbing  in  tlie  eontr,  or  in  the  darl^  thai  thrj 
Might  Icnow  exactly  what  I  was  teaching  amoog  the  people;  aDd  I 
asked  his  honor,  the  Bishop.  If  he  would  be  kind  enough  lo 
preach  a  s^rnion  and  explain  My  object;  as  I  knew  how  the  people 
In  general  are  given  to  extravagance  In  trying  to  tell  anything. 

As  this  was  Gospel  temperance,  to  help  Christian  men  and 
womrn  on  to  a  hlgh<*r  platform  of  Christian  character  and  rhrtai- 
lan  life,  it  wtwr  cntertfd  my  ht^  but  they  would  be  willing  to  co- 
operate on  this  platform,  ss  It  wss  purely  undenominational, 
aiid  had  met  such  favor  In  England  and  America  while  on  this 
basis. 

But  the  good  Bishop  replied  in  a  short  note,  sa>ing  he  would 
consider  the  matter,  and  let  me  know  later  on.  In  a  few  days  he 
wn>ie  me  a  gn^at,  lengthy  epistle  of  flvu  or  six  imi;i*8;  lM*auli fully 
written,  for  In;  certainly  wnite  a  beautiful  hand.  Hut  I  must  con- 
fess thi}  best  tiling  about  that  letter  was  the  beautiful  handwrit- 
ing. A  r«*gulttr  (J«'n«Tal  (*4Nif«*rcuce  dcicunioiit,  saying  li»  coiilil 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  I  had  written  him  about,  and 
pointing  out  a  clause  In  our  Methodist  discipline,  saying  that  was 
all  that  was  needful. 

Well,  I  was  ashamed  to  say  anything  about  it  except  to  one  or 
two  persons;  for  I  had  always  heard  him  spoken  so  highly  of;  and 
I  was  proud  of  him,  being  a  black  Bishup;  and  knowing  that  ho 
knew  the  conditicm  and  the  suflTtiring  among  the  i)oor  natives  on 
account  of  strong  drink,  and  among  the  Libcrians  as  well,  I  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  hoi>e  for,  at  least,  sympathy. 

Perhaps  I  would  not  have  thought  much  about  it  if  he  had 
been  a  while  man.  But  I  And  that  human  nature  is  the  sami*  in 
black  men,  even  in  Africa,  as  in  white  men  in  America.  It  is  the 
same  old  story  everywhere:  '*  None  but  Jesus  can  do  helpless  sin- 
ners good.** 

Well,  the  Ixml  helfMul  me,  and  I  went  on  with  the  work,  and 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  some  of  all  the  denominations. 
Joined  in.  But  his  |)osition  toward  it  had  its  effect,  which  is 
natural. 

Bo,  iKMir  Brother  Ware,  with  his  Riiiscopal  proclivities,  and 
underlying  all  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  Bishop,  had  got  all  tiie 
official  board  so  fully  over  to  his  side  in  regard  to  a  woman  tiiking 
a  publio  |mrt  in  a  meeting,  and  had  lllled  them  S4>  with  prt*Judico, 
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thai  if  I  had  not  gone  to  Cape  Palmas  with  Bishop  Taylor,  I  would 
not  have  had  a  shadow  of  a  chance.  But  when  God  is  on  our  side, 
you  may  not  fear  what  man  may  do. 

Away  back  in  the  years  before.  He  had  said,  "  Behold,  I  have 
set  before  you  an  open  door,  and  no  man  shall  shut  it.'*  How  I 
proved  His  every  word  true. 

Brother  Ware  was  not  well,  so  did  not  get  to  the  Conference  at 
Bassa.  On  Sunday  morning  we  had  a  great  Love  Feast.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  among  us,  and  at  10:30  the  Bishop  pn^ached. 
What  a  sermon  I  I  suppose  they  had  never  heard  anything  like  it. 
Surely  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  with  us. 

Just  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements  for  the  sacrament, 
as  tlie  Bishop  was  about  to  proceed  in  administering,  or  passing  it, 
the  steamer  signalled,  and  the  good  Bishop  was  notified  that  he 
must  leave.  He  had  already  announced  that  he  was  to  preach  to 
the  young  people  and  children  at  three  p.  M.,  and  had  asked  all 
the  other  people  to  be  seated  in  the  gallery,  and  reserye  the  body 
of  the  church  for  the  3'oung  people  and  children.  80,  when  the 
Bishop  had  to  leave,  he  turned  to  Brother  Ware,  and  said: 

*'  Brother  Ware,  if  you  are  not  well.  Sister  Amanda  Smith  will 
take  the  fu^rvice  this  aftern(X)n  in  my  stead.** 

*•  YeH,"  Brother  Ware  s<iid,  **  wi*  shall  in*,  glad  to  have  SiMter 
Smith  take  the  service.*' 

I  saw  it  was  an  awful  pill,  but  he  swallowed  it  as  meekl3'ashe 
could. 

Oh  I  how  the  Lord  did  bless  mc  that  afternoon. 

At  night  I  took  the  service  again.  The  power  of  the  Lord  was 
present  among  the  people.  One  good  sister  in  the  Episcopal 
Church, 'Sister  Tubman,  got  sanctified  that  night,  as  a  seal  to  my 
first  work  at  Caiw  Palmas.  The  Lord  gave  her  light  and  help,  as 
I  went  on  talkiiif^  fr(»m  the  rtMirti'enth  chapter  t>f  .Tohn,  fiMirteenih 
verso:     "  If  ye  shall  sisk  anything  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it.** 

What  a  stir  it  made.  The  people  Were  up  in  arms,  and  the 
rat  got  out! 

'*Qreat  Lord,  that  woman  can  prench.  That  ain't  no  so-so 
talk.     Qod  is  in  that  woman.** 

Ami  fM>  it  went  the  rounds.  Thev  said,  **  What  Is  the  matter 
with  Urollier  Wan*?    Why  tlon't  he  let  her  preaeli?" 

Then  a  number  of  the  brethren  called  on  him,  and  asked  him 
to  givi'  nie  an  ap|H)iiitment,  .as  they  all  wanted  lo  hoar  me  siKMik. 
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But  that,  I  think,  made  it  worse.  T  called  on  him.  IIo  soomod 
pleasant  and  treated  me  kindly,  but  never  said  a  word  to  me  aliout 
taking  a  meeting.  For  two  weeks  then  I  went  on  quietly,  holding; 
afternoon  meetings  and  giving  Bil^Ie  readings  on  the  subject  of 
consecration  and  holiness.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  wonder- 
ful blessing  at  Cape  Palmas. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks,  Brother  Ware  wais  obliged  to 
leave  for  Monrovia;  but  he  calh'd  his  hical  brelliren,  Krollier  Oh 
Tuliman,  old  Father  Jenkins,  itrother  Dennis,  ilrotlier  Thompson, 
who  was  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  and  a  local  )»reaciii*r. 
Brother  Sharper,  and  Brother  Bowen,  who  had  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  church  at  Ml.  Tubman. 

No  one  of  these  brethren  were  to  give  their  appointments  to 
any  one,  under  penalty  of  having  to  answer  at  the  quarterly  con- 
ference.   Some  of  them  said: 

**  Brotht^r  Ware,  we  believe  Sister  Smith  is  a  woman  of  (««k1, 
and  she  came  here  with  Bishop  Taylor,  lie  knows  her,  and  en- 
dorses her,  and  we  ought  Ui  giv*^  her  a  elianec*' 

Hut  his  reply  was,  **  I,  and  not  Bishop  Taylor,  am  pastorof  the 
church." 

So,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Medesand  Persians,  the  decis- 
ion must  not  be  altered. 

Another  week  had  passed,  and  it  had  come  Saturday.  With 
all  that  was  said,  I  kept  quiet,  and  said  but  little  to  any  one.  Some 
of  the  people  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  misunderstantling 
between  me  and  Brother  Ware. 

**  No,  nor  there  never  has  been,  as  I  know  of.** 

T  must  confess  it  was  a  little  embarrassing  l^jme;  but  it  hollaed 
me  to  see  Qod  as  I  haid  never  seen  Him  befon>.  Out  of  all  thi-se 
brethren,  there  was  not  ont^  of  them  who  dared  givi>  meanap]M)iht- 
ment,  except  old  Fallier  Dennis.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  moral 
courage  and  g<N)d,  broad  ettinuioii  sensi",  a  liiglily  iiileiligiMit  man; 
and  \u\  knew  vvrry  weak  spot  in  {\u*.  whole  governniiMit,  as  well  as 
the  strong;  and  he  knew  the  diseipline  of  the  Methodist  ('liurcli 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  man  in  the  Uepublie;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  very  peculiar,  and,  withal,  eccen- 
tric. So  he  said  to  some  of  the  brethren,  that  if  Ware  wanted  to 
have  him  up  in  the  quarterly  conference  for  giving  his  appoint- 
ment, he  might  do  it.     He  did  not  care. 

He  came  to  me  on  Saturday,  and  asked  me  if  1  would  go  to 
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Mi.  Tubman,  which  was  about  two  miles  from  Latrobe,  and  take 
his  appointment;  he  was  not  feeling  very  well,  anyhow. 

I  told  him,  "Yes,  I  would." 

*'The  brethren  tell  me  that  Hrother  Ware  will  have  me  up  for 
it;  and  I  U>ld  them  I  didn*t  care.*' 

"Well,**  I  Raid,  "iryun  arr  wilting'  to  risk  it,  I  will  fco.** 

S4»  1  wiMitoiitoii  Saturday  artcrmNHi,  SiHUir  Harmon  and  I. 

Mt.  Tubman  is  a  beAuiiful  R]K>t.  How  plain  I  seem  to  see  the 
litth*  church  on  the  hill.  What  times  of  blessing  I  have  had;  and 
this  man,  and  that  man  were  born  there. 

I  was  not  very  strong,  so  they  arranged  that  Sister  Harmon 
and  I  should  go  out  in  the  Carriage.  So,  in  a  little  while  we  were 
ready.  The  carriage  drove  up,  with  a  nice  little  black  bullock, 
and  we  were  soon  seated,  and  off.  But  we  had  not  gone  far,  when 
the  bullock  began  to  cut  African  capers. 

First  he  backed  and  then  he  ran  up  on  one  side  of  the  bank, 
and  came  near  tumbling  the  carriage  over.  Then  we  got  him 
down  and  he  went  on  a  little  ways,  then  he  made  another  break 
at  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  then  he  stopped.  T  thought  It 
was  a  good  chance  to  dismount;  and  so  I  did,  and  footed  it  the  bal- 
ance of  the  way,  which  was  more  than  half  way. 

I  wiMit  to  Hrothrr  ]k>wen*R  and  stayed  all  nlf^ht.  How  kind 
Hrollwr  and  Sister  li^^wen  were.  They  did  all  they  could  to  make 
me  comfortable.  I  could  see  that  Brother  Bowen  was  a  little  em- 
ImrraKBiMl,  as  he  was  pastor.  He  said,  **  Brother  Ware's  ord«»rs 
were  that  the  brelhren  should  take  their  ap|K)intments  In  order.*' 

But,  Brother  Bowen  was  a  good  man,  and  had  good  sense,  and 
was  reasonable;  but  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  his  superior. 

I  talked,  and  sang,  and  told  him  many  things  about  his  own 
country  for  he  had  gone  to  Liberia  when  quite  a  young  man. 
Many  of  his  friends  would  comn  in;  thru  they  would  go  out  and 
seem  to  have  a  tpiict  talk  togi'lher.  I  prayiMl.  I  knew  I  had  not 
gone  myself,  but  that  God  had  sent  me;  and  I  waited  to  see  Him 
get  the  victory. 

Sunday  morning  came.  There  was  a  splendid  congregation. 
Just  as  it  was  time  to  open  the  service,  who  should  come  in  but 
dear,  old  Brother  Dennis. 

L  saw  Brothrr  l^)wen  was  glad.  He  at  once  asked  him  to  take 
the  service;  and  he  got  up  and  said  he  had  asked  me  to  come  oat 
there  and  take  his  appointment,  as  he  was  not  very  ^vell;  then, 
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in  the  morning,  as  he  felt  better,  he  thought  he  had  bettor  eom(^ 
out  and  exphiiii,  for  he  knew  the  Methodist  discipline,  and  he  was 
not  afraid  of  anybody.  Everybody  knew  that  was  old  man  Dennis, 
and  it  was  all  true. 

So  that  was  my  introduction.  If  ever  T  prayed  for  God  Ut  liolp 
me,  T  did  that  day.  And  He  did.  Then  I  .slayod  and  Uxii;  part  in 
the  class  meeting  after  the  service.  Then  1  addresstui  thi^  Saliliatli 
Sch(M)l,  and  Unik  the  service  at  night.  The  church  wa.s  cniwiliMl. 
Oh!  Iiow  the  liord  lielprd  me  t4)  siH>ak.  I  thought,  **Tliis  is  niy 
last  day  here,  so  I  will  do  everything  T  can." 

After!  was  through  speaking  at  night  T  gave  the  invitation  to 
sinners  to  come  forward  and  seek  the  Lord;  and  almost  immedi- 
ately eight  men  came  forward;  four  were  converted  that  night. 

I  thought  that  my  strength  was  gone;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Oo<l  gave  me  a  double  portion.  I  had  no  further  tniuhh'  with 
Hrother  liowen. 

The  n«ws  spread  like  wildfire.  The  people  came  from  all 
directions.  We  went  on  for  two  we«>ks  without  a  break.  We  had 
several  all  night  meetings,  and  all  day.  In  that  meeting  some  old 
men  were  converted  that  were  never  known  Ui  pray,  or  Im*  serious 
before.  I  went  to  see  them  from  house  to  house,  and  sat  down 
and  talked  with  them,  and  explained  the  way  of  faith.  Oh!  how 
Qod  put  his  seal  on  the  work.  This  was  the  beginning.  In  this 
meeting  Charlie  Gray  and  Brother  Cox  were  sanctified. 

I  had  worked  hard,  and  was  so  wt>ary  I  thou^i^ht  I  must  come 

home  for  a  rest.     So  on  Monday  I  camt»  home  lo  Sister  IIarmon*s. 

Now,  the  two  week.s*  Bible  rea<ling.s  that  T  had  lu'ld  ]>rior  |4> 

going  to  Mt.  Tubman,  had  laid  a  foundation,  and  (Jod  had  blessed 

the  people. 

Tuesday  night  was  the  prayer  meeting  night.  I  had  had  a 
little  rest  on  Monday  after  I  got  home,  and  on  Tncsday  ni^lit 
was  tho  prayer  meeting  at  Mt.  Sctttt  Church.  Brother  Thonipwm 
called  and  asked  me  if  I  wouhl  lead  prayer  nuMHin<;  that  night.  I 
told  him  I  was  V4;ry  weary  and  ni'e<led  a  rest.  Hut  lie  said  he 
would  be  glad  if  I  would  take  it.  I  told  him  I  wouhl  do  the  best  I 
could.  I  was  so  very  weak,  but  I  asked  the  Tx)rd  to  strengthen 
me,  as  I  did  so  often.  Oh!  how  many  times  Tie  has  heard  and 
answered  that  prayer.  Blessed  be  IT  is  name.  That  night  the 
work  began  at  Latrobe.  And  what  a  tidal  wave  swept  all  over 
Cape  Pal  mas.     Oh!  it  was  wonderful. 
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I  have  gone  to  the  chnroh  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  hold 
a  prayer  meeting  before  preaching,  and  have  never  gone  outside 
the  door  till  six  next  morning. 

When  we  did  go  in  for  salvation  we  didn*t  play,  but  went  in. 
Gkkl  converted  sinners,  reclaimed  backsliders,  and  sanctified  and 
esijihlishi'd  boliovora. 

The  Haptists  fought  a  little.  They  were  very  firmly  fixed. 
Once  ill  grace,  alwA3'8  in  grace,  no  matter  what  yon  say  or  do. 
But  with  all  the  opposition,  Qod's  chariot  rolled  on;  and  many  of 
them  were  brought  to  realize  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  were  saved 
fully.     Glory  to  Jesus. 

How  well  I  remember  Brother  Sharper,  one  of  our  old  local 
preachers.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  good,  broad,  common  sense.  He  was  one  of  the  best  local 
preachers  we  had.  He  had  a  nice,  comfortable,  little  home  of  his 
own,  and  a  very  nice  wife  and  baby  boy.  When  I  first  held  my 
Bible  readings  Brother  Sharper  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  subject  of  holiness.  The  Holy  Spirit  convicted  him  of  his 
Deed  of  a  clean  heart.  He  was  a  man  of  high  moral  character  and 
Christian  integrity,  and  stood  high  in  the  community  and  the 
church. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Qod  got  hold  of  his  conscience,  he  did  like 
90  many;  he  began  to  reason  with  himself:  "  I  know  I  am  convicted, 
and  I  have  been  a  Christian  all  these  years,  and  I  will  Just  go  on 
growtuf?  in  grace,  and  purity  will  come.** 

But,  poor  man,  he  had  it  wrong  end  first!  The  very  best  chance 
for  growing  in  grace,  really  and  successfully,  is  to  get  the  cleans- 
ing and  all  obstruction  to  growth  out.  As  the  Psalmist  suggests: 
"The  clean  heart,  then  the  teaching  of  transgressors  Thy  way.*' 
The  PsalmlAt  had  it  right.     Praise  the  Ix)rd. 

P<N)r  Hrf>lhiT  Sliur)M*r  usi'«1  \o  come  to  the  Bible  readings,  hut 
all  at  once  I  miH8e«l  him.  lie  didn't  come.  I  would  call  around 
at  his  liouse  and  have  a  little  chat.  I  didn't  bore  him.  He  was 
always  glad  to  see  me,  and  always  had  a  good  reason  for  not  com- 
ing to  the  meeting. 

He  was  a  most  inveterate  smoker,  but  he  never  let  me  see  him 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  was  much  of  a  gentleman  in  his 
iMMiring.  On  Sunday  I  had  been  calling  on  some  friends  on  the 
next  street;  on  my  way  home  I  called  in,  and  there  was  Brother 
ShariMT  in  his  nice  lillle  homo,  all  alone,  his  Bible  on  a  chair  by 
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lilm,  and  his  pipe.  IIo  had  road  and  smoktui  and  falhMi  asli^op. 
Wlieu  I  called  to  liim,  ))CM>r  f«'llow,  how  ombarrasstHi  lie  wan.  1 
saw  it,  and  tried  to  lielp  him  by  asking  him  what  lie  was  reading, 
particularly.    He  laughed  and  said: 

"Sister  Smith,  I  didn't  mean  for  you  to  see  me  with  that  old 
pipe." 

"Oh,  no  matter,"  I  said,  "you  and  the  Lord  will  settle  It  by 
and  by." 

So,  after  a  little  chat,  I  went  home  to  pray  and  ask  the  Lord 
to  deliver  Brother  Sharper.  He  began  coming  to  the  meetings,  but 
seemed  depressed.  And  he  didn't  stay  till  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ings. But  one  night  at  prayer  meetings,  I  was  leading,  and  I  asked 
any  one  who  had  the  desire  to  seek  the  blessing  of  a  clean  heart  to 
come  and  kneel  at  the  altar.  A  number  came;  among  others. 
Brother  Sharper.  He  came  like  he  meant  busintum.  Ho  was  not 
a  demonstrative  or  emotional  man,  and  when  I  stiw  him  kno(*l  and 
clutch  the  altar  railing,  I  said  to  myself,  "Sharper  is  in  for  it.** 

One  and  another  prayed  for  tliems«)lvt>H,  and  Qih\  srt  tlioni  at 
liberty.    Oh!  what  a  meeting  it  wast 

Brother  Sharper  groaned  and  struggled.  It  came  to  a  close 
about  eleven  o'clock.  A  number  had  got  blessed,  and  we  arose 
and  sang  the  doxology.  Brother  Sharper  had  not  moved  from  his 
position.    But  I  knew  the  Lord  would  take  care  of  him. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  sing,  Brother  Sharper  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"  Hut  yuu  must  go  through  I  You  must  go  through!  Victory! 
Victory!    Victory!'* 

He  went  ov«'r  the  tops  of  the  seats  like  a  streak  of  light.  I 
tried  to  catch  him.  I  was  afraid  he  would  kill  himself.  But  he 
swung  from  my  grasp  as  though  he  had  been  oiled.  Oh!  what  a 
shout.  When  that  tremendous  wave  had  passed  over,  he  calmed 
down  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  he  smiled.  He  was  a  handsome  man 
anyhow:  but  this  night  he  looked  beautiful. 

HosUkmI  up  in  front  by  the  altar  and  faced  the  congregation, 
and  said: 

"Sister  Smith,  I  want  to  tell  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me. 
I  have  had  an  awful  struggle  for  days  over  this  question.  I  thought 
I  would  stay  away  from  the  meetings;  but  that  didn*t  help  me. 
And  you  know  the  Sunday  you  were  around  to  my  house,  and 
caught  me  with  the  Bible  and  my  pipe?" 

"Ye8,"lsjiid. 
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"  Well,  there  was  where  i  sluck;  but  I  thought  if  I  did  every- 
thing else  all  right,  the  Lord  would  not  require  me  to  give  up  my 
pipe;  and  I  did  not  know  it  waa  such  an  idol  until  I  tried  to  give 
It  up.  Oh!  how  it  held  me.  You  know  I  love  my  wife  and  child; 
but  I  felt  I  could  give  up  either  of  them  easier  than  I  could  give 
np  my  pi|M\  I  would  smoke,  the  last  thing  bo  fore  I  went  to  bed, 
and  the  llrst  thing  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  I  would  get  up 
two  or  three  times  in  the  night  to  have  a  smoke;  and  if  there  was 
not  a  match,  or  fire,  in  the  house  to  light  my  pipe,  I  would  walk  a 
mile  to  get  it. 

*'The  other  night  I  lay  down  and  fell  into  a  doze  of  sleep;  and 
I  dreamed  I  saw  a  gr<*ut  host  marching.  They  were  divided  into 
two  companies.  Oh!  such  singing  I  never  heard.  It  was  wonder- 
ful! The  sanctified  host  was  ahead,  and  outsang  the  justified 
lumt.  As  they  marched  they  sang.  I  stood  and  looked  at  them. 
I  said,  well,  T  will  Join  the  justified  company.  They  will  get  in, 
Unn  just  as  well  as  the  others.  So  I  joined  in  the  song  with  them, 
r(»r  I  wantcHi  them  to  keep  up  with  the  host  ahead.  Oh  I  how  I  sang 
with  all  my  might;  but  the  sanctified  host  seemed  to  out-sing  us. 

'*In  our  march  we  came  to  a  culvert  in  the  road,  and  I  thought 
•  I  will  watch  and  see  how  they  get  through  there.'  1  saw  when 
thi*y  ^ot  lip  to  il,  they  all,  with  one  acconi,  bowed  low,  and  w<'nt 
through,  and  struck  up  their  song  on  the  other  side.  And  when 
the  justified  company  came  up  to  the  culvert,  they  stopped,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  contention  about  how  to  get  through. 
But  not  one  of  them  stooped.  After  a  while  they  divided,  and 
walked  around  on  either  side,  and  went  on.  When  I  came  up  to 
it  1  started  to  go  round,  first  on  the  right;  but  a  voice  confronted 
me  and  said,  'but  you  must  go  through.*  Then  I  made  an  effort  to 
11:0  to  the  left;  and  again'a  voice  said,  'but  you  must  go  through.* 
90  I  trii'd  the  third  time,  and  again  the  same  words,  'but  you  must 
go  through.*  And  glory  to  Qod,  the  tobacco  is  gone,  and  I  have 
got  through!** 

As  he  stood  and  told  that  wonderful  ex|)enencc,  which  beg- 
gars description,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the  people,  and  it 
was  wonderful. 

P«K>r  Brother  Sharper  preached  with  a  |K)wer  and  unction 
lh:it  he  had  not  known  beHire.  And  the  last  1  heard  of  lihn,  he 
w.is  .'it  one  of  lURhiip  Taylor's  mission  stJitions  on  the  river,  work** 
in;;  Tor  iUn}. 
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Tho  meeting  went  on,  and  many  of  the  natives  got  savt^d. 
John  Yancy  got  saved. 

One  night  we  were  singing  that  victorious  hymn,  1  call  it  (for 
when  it  is  sung  properly,  it  generally  carries  blessing  with  it)— 

**  Ah!  many  years  my  longing  heart 
Had  sighed,  had  longed  to  know 
The  virtue  of  the  Savior's  blood, 
That  washes  white  as  snow.*' 

"There  is  power  in  Jesus*  blood. 
There  is  power  in  Jesus'  blood. 
There  is  power  in  Jesus'  blood. 
To  wash  me  white  as  snow." 

I  had  sung  this  hymn  in  the  meetings,  and  the  people*  had 
Itrarncd  it,  and  they  could  sing  it  as  only  colored  piHiplc  can  shi^. 
John  Yancy  had  been  seeking  the  blessing  for  several  weeks.  II«! 
was  convertiMl,  and  had  been  a  consiHtent  member  of  the  cliurrh 
for  two  years  or  more,  liut,  as  he  said,  **  lie  felt  that  Utni  liiul 
something  more  for  him:"  and  as  he  sat  in  the  church  that  night, 
while  we  were  singing,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  him.  Oh!  how  he 
shouted. 

**Oh!  yes,  there  is  power  in  Jesus*  blood  to  wash  me  white  its 
snow.  Yes,  there  is  power  in  the  blood.  Yes,  there  is  power  in 
Jesus*  blood.'* 

Every  time  he  said  il  it  went  like  an  electric  shock  through 
the  house,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  swayed  by  the  mighty 
|X)wer. 

Everybody  believed  in  John  Yancy *8  sanctiflcation.  The 
people  all  had  known  him  from  a  little  boy.  He  was  raised  right 
up  there  among  them.  And  I  never  heard  a  soul  express  a  doubt 
about  John  Yancy's  life  and  testimony.  He  was  a  rank,  native, 
heathen  boy,  born  in  heathenism.  He  had  been  brought  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  most  of  liis  raising,  and  where  ]u*  UNtk  his 
name,  was  from  Mr.  Allen  Yancy,  a  gixxl  man,  formerly  t>f 
America.  God  wonderfully  sanctified  him,  and  his  dear  wife,  also, 
shortly  after  John  got  the  blessing. 

On  Friday  night,  the  last  night  of  our  meeting  for  the  week, 
there  were  several  very  interesting  cases  who  were  seeking  pardon; 
but  they  had  not  come  out  into  the  clear  light.  One  was  a  Congo 
man.     1  felt  very  an;(ious  about  them,  lest  Batan  should  get  the 
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ndvanlago  uf  them.  I  was  vory  woary  in  body,  but  on  Saturday 
aft(^rn<M»n,  I  thought  T  must  go  and  soe  after  those  seekers. 

Where  this  Congo  man  lived,  was  on  the  back  street,  as  they 
called  it;  and  the  people  who  lived  on  that  street  were  nearly  all 
Congos,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  prominent  streets,  but  it  was  the  prettiest  street,  I 
thought,  in  CaiM«  Pal  mas.  It  was  wide,  and  had  several  very 
pretty,  little  cottages  on  it. 

I  found  the  place  where  the  man  lived.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
own  yard,  under  a  pretty  arbor,  talking  to  some  one.  He  was 
i\\MU*  surprised  *.o  see  me.  But  I  told  him  why  I  came.  I  told 
hnn  I  was  anxious  about  him,  as  he  was  seeking  the  Lord. 

So  I  sat  down,  took  out  my  Testament,  and  began  to  read  and 
explain  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  on  faith,  and  how  to  exercise 
it.  The  Ijord  helped  me,  and  helped  the  man.  Then  I  sang;  and 
in  a  little  while  I  had  a  number  of  earnest  listeners  around  me. 
Then  I  prayed. 

This  was  all  right  out  in  the  yard.  When  this  was  finished  I 
thought  I  would  go  home;  but  a  woman  said:  • 

**  Mrs.  Smith,  there  is  some  one  in  such  a  house,  sick,  who 
wanU  to  know  if  you  will  come  and  pray  with  him.*' 

S<i  I  went  with  the  woman.  1  talked,  and  read  the  blessiMl 
Word  and  explained  it  as  the  Spirit  led  me;  then  prayed,  sang  a 
vi»rs<»,  and  left. 

When  (  got  downstairs,  a  little  girl  came  and  said  her  mother 
was  sick  and  had  heard  the  singing,  and  had  sent  to  beg  me  to 
come,  if  but  for  a  moment.  Sol  did.  And  so  I  wentonand  made 
eight  calls  of  the  same  kind,  and  prayed,  and  sang,  and  talked. 

The  Lord  blessed  this  poor,  sick  woman;  and  ashort  time  after 
this  she  died.  Sister  Harmon  and  all  wondered  what  had  become 
of  me;  for  1  had  left  home  at  four  o'clock  to  be  gone  only  an  hour 
.')r  two,  as  I  thought;  but  I  didn't  g<^t  home  until  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  cases  were  so  interesting,  and  I  got  so  absorbed 
and  carried  away,  that  I  forgot  all  about  my  weariness  and  weak- 
ness till  I  got  home  and  sat  down.  Then  it  came  over  me  like  a 
great  wave;  and  I  trembled  like  a  reed  in  the  wind. 

As  I  think  of  It  now,  I  wonder  how  1  ever  went  through  all  I 
did.  Somelimrs  I  have  Rturtrd  to  church  feeling  so  weak,  and  I 
have  prayed  every  step  of  the  way;  and  there  have  been  times 
when  I  have  sl'Ood  up  to  s)K^ak,  I  have  felt  as  it  were  a  hand  press 
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my  back,  and  B4M*in  U>  hold  mo  up  whilit  I  would  d«*Uvor  tlin  m<>8 
Hugn  to  till!  piHiplc.     DlrsHcd  1m  the  nunu^  «)r  OihL     How  well    1 
know  His  mighty  touch  of  strength  and  power. 

There  was  a  Mrs.  Delia  Williams,  whose  house  I  went  into 
and  prayed  that  afternoon,  on  this  same  street. 

Just  inside  her  gate,  in  the  yard,  there  stood  a  beautiful  bread 
fruit  tree.  As  I  passed  out  I  said,  **  that  would  be  a  nice  tree 
to  hold  a  little  meeting  under.'* 

**()h!  Mrs.  8mith,*'  she  said,  **  will  you  come  here  and  hold  a 
meeting  for  us  here  on  this  street?  We  need  it.  These  people  do 
not  go  to  church  much.    They  will  not  go." 

This  woman  was  what  you  might  call  a  kind  of  half  way 
Christian.  She  belonged  to  the  church,  but  she  was  not  straight. 
She  was  always  seeming  to  seek  peace,  but  could  not  And  it, 
because  she  did  not  give  up  to  Ood.  Poor  thing,  she  was  giKMl- 
hearted,  and  wanted  to  see  everybody  get  all  the  good  they  could. 
So  I  said  to  her:    * 

**  I  will  see  about  it,  and  let  you  kmiw.  Of  course  that  buali 
there  iUithe  street  would  have  to  be  cleared  away.'* 

**Ohr'  she  said,  *Mf  you  will  come,  I  will  have  that  done. 
And  I  can  put  a  table  and  some  chairs  out,  and  put  some  mats 
down. 

**I  might  come  Monday,**  I  said;  '*  but,  however,  don*t  do 
anything  until  you  hear  from  me.*' 

I  kept  very  quiet.  I  never  told  even  Mrs.  Harmon's  i>eople.  I 
knew  if  the  word  was  said,  the  people  that  considered  themselves 
not  Congos  would  all  come,  and  my  purpose  to  do  these  non-church- 
going  people  good  would  be  lost. 

But  somehow  it  got  out;  first  thing  I  knew  Monday,  somebody 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Mrs.  Smith,  I  hear  you  are  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing on  the  back  street  this  afternoon." 

"Who  said  80?" 

"Well,"  they  suid,  "  Delia  Williams  has  had  the'bush  all  cut 
down,  and  they  are  getting  ready  over  there,  and  said  you  were  to 
come,  and  all  the  people  are  looking  for  you." 

Oh !  dearie  me  how  I  felt.  "  Now,**  I  thought,  "  there  will  be  a 
great  crowd.  That  was  not  what  I  wanted  at  all.  I  just  wanted 
to  go  quietly  and  have  a  meetlnjj  for  these  poor  Congo  people.'* 

By  and  by  another  came;  and  so  it  went.  Mrs.  Harmon 
9«i(|: 
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"Why,  you  never  tokl  mo  anything  about  It" 

"No»"  I  said,  "  for  the  very  reason  I  was  afraid  there  would 
be  a  great  excitement  about  it.** 

She  laughed  and  said.  *'  You  try  to  Iceep  anything  quiet  here, 
and  you  will  miss  it.*' 

80  I  got  ready  and  wont;  and  there,  sure  enough,  under  that 
pn^tty  triH;  sUmmI  a  table  with  a  wliite  cloth  on  it,  a  hymn  book,  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  tumbler;  chairs  all  around,  and  mats  down, 
and  there  the  |H*ople  were.  As  I  drew  near  I  smiled  to  myself, 
and  yet  was  fit  to  cry.     I  said,  "  Liord,  help  me  this  once.*' 

I  read  and  explained  the  Word  iis  best  I  could  on  consecration 
and  faith,  pointing  out  some  of  the  sins  and  hindrances  to  the 
exercise  of  faith  for  any  blessing  that  God  was  willing  to  give. 

The  Lord  did  help  me  that  afternoon  as  I  talked.  Several 
good  sisters  had  come  who  had  got  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and 
knew  how  to  pray;  so  I  asked  if  there  were  any  there  who  desired 
we  should  pray  for  them,  and  I  asked  them  to  stand  up,  and  several 
did  so.     Among  them  was  Brother  Sharper's  wife. 

Dear  Sister  Sharperl  1  shall  never  forget  her.  She  was  a 
woman  of  no  ordinary  intelligence;  and  she  was  desperately  in 
earnest.  I  asked  them  to  come  forward  and  kneel  around  the 
table  (ftir  we  had  110  altar),  and  she  came.  Oli!  how  she  prayed. 
And  when  the  Holy  Ghost  struck  her  (for  it  did)  she  whirled  like 
A  top,  round  and  round,  and  round  and  round  I  We  could  not 
touch  her.  She  Just  went  like  a  stn^ak,  through  the  bush,  out 
Into  the  street.  I  thought  she  would  kill  herself.  Oh!  I  was 
frightened.  As  she  rolled  over,  she  kept  saying,  "  Glory,  glory, 
glory  to  Jesus  I  glory  I " 

The  sisters  followed  after  her,  and  tried  to  hold  her,  but  they 
could  not.  By  and  by  she  sprang  up  all  at  once;  and  didn't  she 
shout!  She  marched  home,  and  there  was  n<»t  a  scratch  or  a 
bruise  on  her.  It  was  wonderful.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day 
when  Jesus  washed  her  sins  awa}'.     Glory  to  IT  is  name! 

These  were  some  of  the  wonderful  days  at  Cape  Palmas.  And 
still  there's  more  to  follow. 

Brother  Ware  did  not  got  back  for  six  weeks;  so  we  had  full 
swing,  and  God  was  with  us.  When  he  did  come,  liow  surprised 
he  wn»». 

Kvery  Sunday,  ]>rior  to  his  coming,  a  number  were  taken  In. 
The  first  Sunday  after  he  came  he  took  in  nine  or  t<*n;  I  don't 
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know  what  the  number  was  exactly.  I  never  like  to  niimlK*r 
Isnu'l.  The  nHsokxl  is  on  high.  But  I  know  one  Sunday  after  tlils, 
one  of  the  leaders  said  to  him,  Just  before  the  meeting  closed  (as 
he  had  not  opened  the  doors  of  the  church  to  receive  any  mem- 
bers), **  Brother  Ware,  there  are  several  persons  who  would  like  to 
join  the  church,"  and  brought  them  up;  and  be  refused  to  take 
tliom  in,  because  he  had  not  been  notified  of  their  desire  to  Join 
two  or  three  days  before,  and  said  that  he  would  not  receive  any 
more  in  unless  their  names  were  given  to  him  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  he  could  see  them,  and  have  a  talk  with  them  himself. 
It  seemed  to  throw  a  damper  on  the  work.  Everybody  seemed 
to  understand  what  it  meant.  But  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  with  us; 
and  the  God  of  Jacob  was  our  refuge;  and  we  hid,  and  went  on. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

BMIQRATION  TO  lilBBRI  A— SCHOOLS  OP  LIBERIA — MISSION  SCHOOLS 
— FALSB  IMPRRS8ION8— IGNORANCE  AND  HBLPLBSSNB88  OF 
BMI0RANT8— AFRICAN   ARISTOCRACY. 

I  am  often  asked  if  1  favor  colored  people's  emigrating  to  Li  • 
beria,  Africa. 

My  answer  is,  ••Yes."  and  "  No." 

Tes,  if  tlie  right  kind  of  emigrants  go.  For  in  tliis  country, 
if  the  right  kind  of  emigrants  come,  we  need  have  no  fears.  But 
it  is  the  flood  of  ignorant  Italians,  uneducated  and  untrained,  and 
poor  Polish  Jews,  and  Irish,  and  Germans,  who  have  no  interest 
in  America  whatever,  only  for  what  thoy  can  get  out  of  it,  have 
no  l«>vc  for  its  institutions,  no  love  for  its  gov<*nnnrnt,  have  not 
boon  taught  any  of  its  principles,  don't  know  anything  about 
them,  and  don't  care  to  — these  are  the  people  that  vfv.  don't  want 
in  America;  women  ignorant,  men  ignorant,  and.  of  course,  herds 
of  children  equally  ignorant;  worse  than  the  heathen  in  Africa, 
and  much  harder  to  enlighten,  because  they  have  been  steeped  in 
Romanism,  and  the  African  comes  only  with  his  superstitions, 
which  he  soon  drops,  under  civilized  and  Christian  influences. 

Now,  without  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  since  I  was 
there,  the  Liberian  government  is  very  poor,  but  makes  out  to 
manage  somehow.  And  if  educated,  industrious.  Intelligent 
black  men,  with  money,  would  go  there,  for  the  love  of  the  race, 
and  with  the  love  of  Qod  in  their  hearts,  and  go  with  no  other 
object  than  to  sacriflce  their  lives  and  their  money  for  the  good 
of  the  republic  and  their  fellowmen  (and  It  would  take  but  a 
Utile  while  to  do  that;  but  this  is  the  only  way  for  black  men  to 
go  to  Africa;  and  /  believe  this  Is  the  proper  way),  then  I  say,  yes, 
emigrate. 

On  tbo  other  hmd,  I  say  '*No."    For  I  don't  belicvo  It  I9 
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right  to  take  oiil  men  and  women  indtscriminaMy,  and  gen- 
erally of  llio  poorest  tliat  arc  In  tliofioiitb,  or  anywhere  cl8t\  ignor- 
ant of  the  principles,  and  the  need  and  duties  of  tho  Liberian 
government,  as  the  poor,  ignorant  Italians,  or  Polish  Jews,  or  others, 
with  no  Icnowledge  of  the  country  or  its  customs,  no  love  for  it  in 
any  way,  only  what  they  get  out  of  it,  have  not  been  taught,  liavc 
no  love  of  loyalty,  only  as  they  may  borrow  it  for  si^lflsh  ends,  then 
I  say,  ••  No,  No! " 

Qod  bless  tho  Colonization  Society.  It  was  raistnl  up  at  a 
time  of  Imperative  need;  and  so  was  John  Knox,  of  Scotland ;  and 
Wesley  of  England.  It  did  Its  work.  But  from  the  standpoint  I 
look  at  it,  I  would  move  its  disbandment  forthwith,  and  let  the 
white  people  who  want  the  Negro  to  emigrate  to  Africa  so  as  to 
make  more  room  for  the  great  flood  of  foreigners  who  come  to  onr 
shores,  know  that  there  is  a  place  In  the  United  States  for  tho 
Negro. 

They  are  real  American  citizens,  and  at  home.  They  have 
niiight  and  blinl  and  died,  like  men,  tu  make  this  country  what  It 
is.  And  if  they  have  got  to  sulfcr  and  die,  and  bt*  lynched,  and 
tortured,  and  burned  at  the  stake,  I  say  they  are  at  home. 

Like  many  of  the  foreigners  that  come,  they  arc  not  all  Indus- 
trious; and  to  be  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  lazy,  is  bad  enough  at 
home.  But  to  be  seven  thousand  miles  away  in  a  heathen  country, 
is  ten  times  wors4\ 

At  flrsl  sight,  it  would  seem  all  right;  but  one  cannot  know 
Africa  in  a  week,  or  a  month.  It  is  quite  easy  for  a  stranger  to 
go  there  and  make  a  call  or  two,  on  some  of  the  best  iK>ople,  have 
a  flne  dinner;  big  speeches,  and  all  that  (all  of  which  they  can 
give  you),  but,  Lord  bless  you,  that  is  not  knowing  the  people,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  knowing  the  people  in  Italy  because  you 
dined  with  the  king.  And  there  is  where  people  are  so  often  de- 
ceived about  Liberia,  and  often  the  real  state  of  things  is  misrep- 
resented.   What  a  pity!  What  a  pity! 

I  believe  if  the  real  facts  in  the  case  of  that  republic  had 
been  known  twenty  years  ago,  she  would  have  been  in  a  better 
condition,  financially  and  commercially,  and  she  would  have  had 
the  sympathy,  and  respect,  and  admiration  of  the  world.  But  the 
Liberlans  have  a  false  notion  that  to  speak  of  their  failures  or  mis- 
t;ikes  in  any  way,  means  to  reflect  upon  them,  bocnnse  it  is  a  black 
republic.     But  I  never  thought  so,  and  told  them  I  didn't  believe 
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it.  But  my  people  often  called  me  **  White  folks*  nigger,"  any- 
how. 60  I  am  in  for  it,  and  I  don't  care.  Ail  I  care  to  do  is  to 
Iceep  in  favor  with  Qod  and  man  as  much  as  lieth  in  me. 

During  my  stay  of  eight  years  in  Africa  there  was  not  a  gov- 
ernment school  building  in  the  republic,  and  never  had  been,  as 
far  us  I  could  learn;  hut  their  schools  wen;  held  in  churches,  or 
privati*  liouses.  I  renieuiber  there  was  a  high  scliool  talked  of 
and  arranged  for  during  the  session  oi  the  Legislature  in  1885  or 
188G.  A  Mr.  James  Lewis,  of  Binoe,  was  api)ointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  teacher.  I  was  in  Greenville,  Sinoe,  when  he  returned 
home  from  the  Legislature  with  his  appointment. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this  new  depart- 
ment of  school  work.  Mr.  Lewis  was  thought  to  be  the  man  for 
the  position.  And  I  thought  from  the  talk  that  they  would  erect 
a  building  for  the  purpose.  But  no;  when  Mr.  Lewis  oi^ened  his 
school,  with  quite  a  nice  number  of  pupils.  It  was  on  the  veranda 
of  his  own  private  dwelling;  and  his  seat  was  a  hammock! 

Many  times  I  have  passed  by,  or  from  my  window  could  see 
him,  hearing  his  pupils  recite,  while  he  would  be  lying  in  the 
hammock.  It  was  right  in  the  public  street,  so  it  was  not  a  thing 
done  in  a  corner.  I  spent  some  weeks  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, almost  np|N)siti;  his  house;  so  know  where«>f  I  iifllrm. 

Then  there  were  two  other  schools  called  government  schools; 
one  held  In  the  Ckingregational  Church,  and  another,  said  to  be  for 
natives,  held  in  another  part  of  town.  This  sclnxil  was  held  about 
three  times  in  a  week,  with  an  average  attendance  of  Ave  or  six 
native  boys,  who  lived  in  the  families  generally.  The  teacher  was 
Mrs.  Marshall's  sister. 

Of  course  the  government  had  an  inspector  of  schools;  but  if 
you  were  a  friend  of  the  insi)eclor,  or  if  you  had  a  friend  who  was 
a  friend  of  the  inspector,  it  had  more  to  do  with  your  keeping  the 
school  than  any  other  qualillcation. 

Then  people  say,  '*  Well,  but  they  have  a  college."  Yes,  they 
boast  of  a  college.  I  often  told  them  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  a 
good  high  school  in  this  country,  not  in  any  sense.  I  think  there 
was  a  time  when  it  was  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  when  I 
was  there.  Whatever  that  was,  1  don't  know.  1  simply  speak  of 
what  it  was  during  the  eight  years  of  my  stay.  To  call  it  a  col- 
li go,  I  Ihitik,  is  a  misnomer;  for  it  led  the  |MH)ple  to  believe  thai 
w>  had  j^raded  schools,  and  every  rei|uisile  preparalory  to  a  col- 
Irj^e  eoiirso.     HuL  that  is  n-ully  not  so. 
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There  wb«  bo  fUadard  tebool  book  ia  any  of  tli«»  schools.  The 
ehildren  used  any  kind  of  books  thry  could  igei— Sunday  Sch«Mil 
books,  story  books,  or  any  buuk.  Every  wben^  I  wemi  I  mquirvU 
abool  Ihe  schools,  and  found  the  same  statemenl.  I  visited  a 
school  one  day  where  I  found  a  very  nice  lol  of  chUdren,  .  B^n^ 
ffon  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Many  of  them  seemed  to  be 
very  brif^ht.    They  came  to  recite  one  at  a  time. 

'*Why  don't  you  have  them  in  classes?"  I  asked. 

'*YfS,  that  is  what  I  woiihl  like  to  do,'*  the  teach«*r  said. 
'*Bat  we  haven't  got  the  books.  Then*  are  not  four  childrt^n  in 
the  school  with  boohs  alike.  Their  parents  send  them  with  any 
kind  of  a  book,  and  I  am  obligred  to  use  it:  and  some  of  the  chil- 
dren come  and  have  no  book  at  all;  but  they  come.*' 

"  How  do  yon  manage?  " 

"  I  borrow  a  book  from  some  of  the  other  children,  and  hear 
the  lesson." 

"Then  they  can't  study  when  they  go  home?" 

'*  No,"  she  said,  '*  they  Just  have  to  study  in  school.'* 

'*  ilow  long  have  you  been  teaching  this  school?  " 

••Two  years,"  she  said. 

*•  Well,  why  don't  you  speak  about  it?  Isn't  this  a  govern- 
ment school?" 

•*  Yes  but  I  have  spoken,  and  I  have  gone  myself  to  Monrovia, 
and  done  all  I  could  about  it:  but  il  thx^s  no  goixl." 

And  tliul  was  about  the  way  1  would  And  it  evor>  when', 
unless  there  was  a  mission  school. 

As  I  was  going  to  Liberia,  in  1883,  when  we  got  to  Sierra 
Leone,  a  Libcrian  young  man,  a  very  nice  lad,  I  supixjse  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Eddie  Lisles,  from  Bassa,  got  on  the 
steamer.  I  saw  lie  was  a  very  nice,  interesting  looking  lad,  and 
one  day  as  he  was  sitting  smokin;,',  1  went  up  to  him  and  hud  a 
talk  with  liiui.  I  asked  liini  his  name,  and  where  he  lived,  and 
he  told  me.     He  said  he  had  been  away  at  scImniI. 

"Away  atHcluHil?"  1  said;  '•  where?" 

"At  Sierra  Leone." 

"Sierra  Leone?  Why,  they  have  a  college  at  Monrovia, 
haven't  they?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  surprisfd.  I  lliought  that  the  people 
would  be  sending  their  children  from  other  places  to  Monrovia  to 
the  college." 
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Hf*  smiled,  as  though  he  thought  I  was  green.  And  I  was, 
too.     He  said:  "  I  have  a  sister  that  is  going  wlien  [  go  liome." 

"  Have  they  good  schools  in  Sierra  Leone?'*  I  asked. 

"Very  good." 

'*  And  don*t  the  people  in  Sierra  Leone  send  their  children  to 
the  collogc  at  Monrovia?** 

•*  N<».*'  lie  said. 

It  was  ail  a  mystery  to  me.  I  could  not  understand  it.  I  felt 
inclined  to  think  ho  was  not  straight.  Rut  still  I  said  nothing 
moTi\  Of  course  I  understood  it  after  eight  years*  experience  and 
ohservation. 

The  mission  schools  have  done  the  most  good,  I  think.  The 
Presbyterian  Mission,  at  Clay-Ashlan^,  at  one  time  had  a  flour- 
ishing school.  They  had  a  flne,  large,  brick  house,  and  outbuild- 
ings. When  I  flrst  went  to  Africa,  these  buildings  were  all  in 
good  condition,  but  were  unoccupied.  The  school  was  held  in  the 
hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Albert  King  was  the 
teacher,  and  as  his  home  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  I  pre- 
sume that  is  why  the  school  was  changed  over  there. 

However,  the  former  house  and  buildings  were  all  standing 
when  I  flrst  went  there.  I  have  often  passed  it  as  I  have  gone  up 
till' river.  What  a  pretty  situation  it  wjis,  and  how  nice  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  around  it.  But,  like  the  Methodist  Seminary 
at  Monrovia,  and  tho  Ann  Wilkins  school  at  Millsburg,  and  the 
school  up  at  White  Plains,  and  the  seminary  at  Cape  Palmas,  was 
once  flourishing,  but  had  gone  down.  And  that  is  one  of  the  good 
things  that  Bishop  Taylor  has  done  for  the  LIberians  — restoring 
and  manning  their  schools,  and  establishing  schools  among  the 
natives,  and  supplying  them  with  teachers,  and  so  helping  the 
governmt^nt  to  fulfill  their  promise  to  them,  which  hitherto  they 
had  not  been  able  |4>  do. 

1  was  told  that  that  was  cme  of  the  causes  of  the  Qredebo  war: 
that  the  government  had  promised  to  establish  schools  among  the 
natives,  and  send  them  teachers,  and  they  had  waited,  and  they 
had  not  done  it. 

I  was  glad  when  the  Bishop  had  got  these  schools  at  Monrovia 
and  Cape  Palmas  started  again.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  un- 
pleasant fiM'Hng  among  the  people  atone  time,  because  the  Bishop 
began  his  work  among  the  natives.  They  said  that  the  Episcopal 
Mission  had  taught  the  Gredebop,  and  by  educating  them,  they 
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had  turned  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  Liberians.  They  had  never 
had  any  trouble,  till  after  the  OavaUa  school.  1  forget  the  name  of 
the  white  missionary  that  was  In  the  Episcopal  school  at  Ca valla. 

The  Qredebo  people  are  very  bright,  clever  people,  and  the 
missionary  had  a  little  company  of  the  boys,  students,  organized, 
and  was  teaching  them  and  training  them  in  military  tactics;  and 
it  was  said  that  this  military  teaching  and  training  was  the  cauae 
of  all  their  trouble  with  the  natives  afterwards. 

Gavaila  was  the  great  school  centre  ol  the  Episcopal  work. 
Many  of  the  Liberians,  the  older  men,  were  educated  at  Cavalla; 
and  it  was  a  flourishing  school.  But,  strange  to  say,  whether  the 
statement  in  regard  to  the  natives  giving  them  trouble  because 
they  were  trained  in  military  tactics  at  this  school,  is  true  or  not, 
the  Tact  is  that  alt  the  war  troubles  that  have  threatened,  and  are 
threatening  them,  S4>em  to  be  engeudennl  at  Cavalla;  so  much  so, 
that  Just  before  I  left  Cape  Palmiis,  that  great  mission  slation  and 
school  was  brolien  up,  and  what  pupils  remained  ail  came  to  Ca|)e 
Palmas,  and  are  there  yet,  1  su]>|Hi84t.  And  the  ni(»st  4if  the  inMilile 
lliat  liishot)  Taylor's  missionaries  had,  after  they  got  to  Cavalla, 
on  their  way  up  to  their  stations,  came  from  the  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion. It  was  a  perfect  mystery.  We  did  not  understand  it.  But 
that  was  a  fact. 

It  was  one  of  these  mission  stations  that  cost  Bishop  Taylor 
some  three  or  four  luuulred  dollars  when  lliey  were  trying  ti>  get 
up  the  river,  after  the  Bishop  had  been  up  the  river  and  made 
all  his  agreements  with  the  kings  and  chiefs. 

I  was  with  him,  sat  in  every  council,  and  heard  all  the  arrange- 
ments; Brother  Pratt,  his  agent,  was  with  liim,  also;  and  there 
was  not  a  dissenting  voice  among  the  natives. 

He  didn't  go  to  any  town  where  the  Episcopal  missionaries 
had  been;  went  to  places  altogether  where  there  had  been  no  mis- 
sionaries at  all,  and  was  received  kindly  in  all  these  places,  and 
they  begged  him  to  come  and  send  them  a  missionary  to  (eaeh 
tlieir  pe(»ple.  They  agreed  to  all  the  Uislioji's  pn»iMmitions  with- 
out a  word;  and  the  Bishop  agreed  to  theirs.  They  agreed  to  give 
so  many  acres  of  land  for  a  mission,  cut  and  burn  so  much  bush 
for  a  farm,  and  then  plant  it,  and  cut  the  timber  and  build  a 
kitchen  for  the  missionary.    This  was  their  part  of  the  agreement. 

Bishop  Taylor's  part  was  to  send  the  missionary  free  of  charge 
to  them  and  give  him  all  his  outfit  for  six  montlis. 
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This  was  agreed  io,  without  a  word  of  dissent  from  anyone. 
The  old  women  used  to  come  and  get  down  at  Bishop  Taylor's  feet, 
and  fuiy: 

"  OhI  Daddy,  yon  be  fine. '  Toube  fine  too  maoh." 

Mr.  Pratt  had  told  them  a  year  before  the  Bishop  came,  that 
he  was  coming;  and  so  thoy  watched  with  eager  ho])e;  and  whou 
they  saw  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Pratt,  the  old  women  would  get 
down  and  take  hold  of  the  Bishop*s  feet,  and  then  they  would  turn 
to  Pratt,  and  say; 

**  Oh!  Daddy,  you  mouth  no  lie  this  time.  Tou  mouth  no  lie. 
You  got  true  mouth.*' 

One  town  we  went  to,  we  had  not  been  there  two  hours  before 
they  brought  us  two  goats,  as  a  present.  Oh,  how  glad  they  were. 
My  heart  ached  when  I  saw  their  kindness,  and  I  wept.  Poor 
thingsl 

We  came  down  the  river.  There  was  not  a  word.  When 
Bishop  Taylor*s  missionaries  arrived  at  Cape  Palmas,  Mr.  Pratt 
was  a  week  in  getting  their  things  taken  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cavalla  river  from  Cape  Palmas;  then  the  natives  from  their  sta- 
tions were  to  come  down  in  their  canoes,  and  take  the  thlngii  np 
to  the  stations. 

ATliT  he  got  the  things  all  down,  then  ho  took  tho  mission- 
iirieH  lliemHi*lves.  When  they  got  down  to  Cavalla,  as  they  were 
going  up  the  river,  nine  in  number,  three  men  with  their  families, 
they  were  stop|>ed  by  the  natives,  at  one  of  the  Episcopal  Mission 
Stat*  )ns,  and  not  allowed  to  proceed  up  the  river.  They  had  told 
the  natives  that  it  meant  war;  that  these  white  missionaries  were 
only  coming  to  take  the  country  away  from  them.  That  was  the 
pretext. 

in  their  contention  and  spirit  they  threw  over  a  large  box  of 
tools  in  the  river,  that  I  think  they  never  got;  and  if  it  had  not 
beiMi  that  the  women  were  with  them,  they  would  have  had  a 
more  serious  time  than  they  had.  They  were  terribly  hostile. 
They  drove  the  natives  back  that  had  come  down. 

Strange  to  say,  these  people  that  live  on  the  river,  many  of 
them,  donH  want  the  natives  in  the  Interior  to  be  enlightened.  So 
Bishop  Tay1or*8  parties  were  turned  back,  and  did  not  get  back 
for  a  week.  Oh!  It  was  U^rrlble.  Poor  things,  how  much  they 
sulfered.  Finally  they  all  came  back  to  Cap(>  Palmas,  and  it  was 
weeks  before  they  got  to  th(*ir  staliiuis. 
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Mr.  Pratt  had  to  send  them  overland,  and  had  u*  pay  four 
dollars  a  load  for  carriers;  and  during  that  time,  many  ot  thorn 
hud  the  fever,  and  some  of  them  died. 

The  day  that  they  came  hack  across  the  bar,  the  bar  was 
rough,  and  it  rained,  and  most  of  them  got  soaking  wet,  wliicli 
they  should  not  have  done,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  so  much  of 
their  fever  and  sickness  so  early.  Two  families  that  stopptnl  for  a 
week  with  Mr.  Gibson,  a  member  of  the  Rpiscoiml  Church,  Mr. 
Pratt  had  tit  pay  ninety-nine  dollars  for;  one  man  had  a  wife  anil 
two  children,  and  the  other  a  wife  and  three  children,  all  small 
children. 

At  the  place  where  Miss  McNeil  and  Miss  Whitfield,  and  Miss 
Bowers  stayed  for  a  week,  they  were  more  reasonable;  they  only 
charged  forty  dollars.  And  where  Miss  Wallace  and  Miss  Meeker 
stayed  for  a  week,  they  charged,  I  think  it  was  thirty-five  dollars. 

Ohl  I  never  went  through  such  a  siege  in  all  my  life.  Bishop 
Taylor  was  not  there;  but  I  was  there  through  it  all,  and  haven't 
l)or rowed  a  word.  This  was  pioneer  work.  It  is  not  so,  now,  I 
think,  for  Miss  McNeil  has  nice  headquarters  atCapePalmas,  and 
there  are  several  of  the  missionaries  there,  so  that  those  who  go 
now  have  a  home  till  they  can  go  up  the  river.  It  was  very  differ- 
ent at  that  time;  and  there's  more  to  follow. 

So  one  can  see  why  the  Liberians  should  feel  that  establishing 
schools  among  the  natives  by  Bishop  Taylor,  was  going  to  bring 
them  the  same  trouble.  But  now  since  he  has  got  the  schtxtls 
opened,  and  teachers  for  the  Liberians,  as  well  as  natives,  they 
will  think  dilferently,  and,  I  trust,  feel  differently. 

During  the  eight  years  I  spent  in  Liberia,  there  were  four  em- 
igrations to  the  republic.  Three  went  to  Brewerville,  and  the 
fourth  to  Cape  Calmas.  I  went  to  the  receptacle  where  they  were 
quartered  when  they  first  (landed,  and  saw  them  all,  and  talked 
with  them;  and  then  visited  them  at  their  stations  after  they  were 
settled. 

Some  had  gone  to  Cape  Mount,  and  after  they  had  been  there 
a  year,  I  visited  several  of  the  families  there.  I  visited  others  at 
Brewerville,  and  at  Mount  Tubman,  Cape  Palmas,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia, about  three  miles  from  Mount  Tubman.  I  never  saw 
greater  suffering  and  need  in  my  life  than  there  was  among  these 
poor  new-comers.  The  only  comfortable  thing  (and  that  was  un- 
comfortable) was  the  warm  climate;  they  didn't  need  much  fire, 
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or  warm  clothing;  but  for  every  other  necessary  in  ilfe  that  you 
oould  mention,  they  were  seriously  in  need. ' 

At  Philadelphia  was  a  very  pretty  settlement,  and  it  was 
thickly  and  well  settled  at  one  time;  good  land  all  round  about, 
some  very  good  houses,  and  things  were  going  on  pretty  well.  Mr. 
Alien  Yancy,  and  his  brother,  who  was  lulled  In  the  Cape  Palmas 
war,  were  the  leading  men  who  founded  that  settlement;  and  at 
one  time  it  flourished;  but  was  brolcen  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Qredebo  war,  and  has  never  since  been  what  it  was  before. 

,  When  people  in  Africa  are  routed  by  war,  they  do  not  settle 
down  quickly  to  their  old  homesteads.  Poor  things!  War  is  not 
elevating  in  any  country;  its  effect,  morally  and  socially,  and  rclig 
iously,  in  not  helpful.  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  about  four 
out  of  forty  odd,  there  co'ild  not  have  been  found  a  more  helpless 
and  ignorant  set  of  men,  women  and  children,  than  these  emi- 
grants that  came  while  I  was  there.  There  were  several  young 
men  and  boys,  and  girls,  ranging  in  age,  I  suppose,  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years. 

I  was  down  witii  fever  when  they  arrived,  so  didn*t  go  to  see 
them  for  three  days.  It  was  quite  a  little  distance  from  where  I 
was,  to  the  receptacle  where  they  were  quartered  until  they  would 
get  their  land  given  them.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  from  one  and 
another,  for  the  people  called  to  see  them,  of  course,  and  talked 
with  them,  so  as  to  cheer  them,  and  make  them  feel  at  home  as 
much  as  possible;  and  when  I  went,  I  took  a  lot  of  papers,  and 
tracts,  and  cards,  for  the  children;  and,  to  my  surprise,  as  I 
went  from  room  to  room,  and  in  the  hall,  as  I  met  young  people, 
and  asked  them  to  have  a  tractor  paper,  they  would  say,  "I  can't 
road:**  so  also,  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters. 

There  were  two  old  men  among  them  that  were  preachers.  I 
went  into  one  room,  and  the  old  man  was  sitting  on  a  stool,  with 
Che  Hible  on  an  old  trunk  reading  aloud,  evidently  for  me  to  hear: 
so  I  went  up  and  stocnl  by  him  and  listened. 

**  Well.  Pa,"  I  said,  in  a  familiar  way,  **you  seem  to  be  en- 
joying yourself  reading  the  good  book." 

He  looked  up,  kind  of  dignified,  as  though  I  had  broken  the 
charm  that  was  upon  him;  then  went  on  reading  again. 

••Sit  down/'  a  woman  said. 

'*  I  have  calhul  U)  see  you,"  I  said,  •'you  have  had  many  calls, 
I  sup|X)Se,  but  I  have  not  been  here  before.'* 
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The  old  auui  ruMl  ml  But  of  all  (he  maideriB^  of  the  Irin^s 
WMffWuh  jon  ti^tt  lu^arri,  iluu  obi  maa  was  fuiUy  of  ik  ^*  Pat's  aiy 
kiislMiid.  H«'i  s  preschi^r/*  said  Uie  old  Isdj.  wiih  a  snile  of 
eomfort.  **^  I  eaa't  read  mjseif,  bat  I  likes  to  hear  him  wh« 
reads.'* 

Tb^a  I  said  to  Ihe  old  Baa,  ^  P^  how  loag  ha¥ir  joa 
pneaehiaf?"* 

'*  f  has  beea  preaehiaf  de  Gospel  metut  iMNift  forty  ymira.**  sani 
he,  \ook\n%  up. 

'*  Yes,'*  laaid,  "so  \om^t  Weil,  I  just  came  ia  to  see  yoa  a 
little  while,  i  would  like  to  sia^  a  little  soog  for  jroo,  and  pray; 
thea  f  must  go." 

So  I  befaa  to  siaf ,  aad  a  aumlier  of  others  came  in;  and  I 
prayed,  and  weat  on  to  the  next  poiaL 

After  f  had  sp^ot  about  two  liours  this  way,  I  went  liome,  cry- 
inf  all  the  way;  kaowiog  the  need,  ss  I  dl<l,  both  of  the  Liberians 
and  the  natives,  I  knew  tliat  this  lot  ci  people  could  not  hell*  any 
i>f  them,  but  would  ct-rtainly  ni'rd  h«.*l|i  thi-ouM-lvi-s;  for  I  saw  tlu*y 
knew  but  little  about  how  to  mana^  at  home:  and  now  what 
would  they  do  in  this  strange  country  among  strangers 

Of  course,  they  would  meet  kindness:  that  goes  so  far;  bnt 
that  would  not  feed  them,  or  clothe  them;  and  tliose  that  were 
able  to  work,  and  willing,  could  not  get  the  work  to  do,  perhaps, 
the  kind  that  they  would  do  in  this  country;  for  m<*n  and  wom«'n 
in  this  country  can  turn  their  hand  to  most  anything,  and  tlirn^is 
almost  everything  to  turn  their  hand  to;  but  then*,  tliert*  is  no 
driving,  and  trucking,  and  farming,  like  there  is  hen':  and  mak- 
ing roads  and  building  bridges,  and  harvesting,  and  hod  currying, 
nothing  like  there  is  in  this  country,  that  they  had  been  used  to; 
and  thf  m^iSt  of  the  work  that  isdone  there,  isdone  by  the  natives, 
and  native  wages  aro  paid,  in  trade  —  cloth,  tobacco,  fish,  or  rice. 
And  there  is  not  a  black  man  at  Cape  Palmns,  I  mean  a  Liberlan 
man,  (without  it  is  Hisliop  Ferguson,  he  might),  who  eonld  have 
hired  six  of  these;  new  emigranls,  and  paid  them  fifty  cents  a  day 
in  g(KMl  money,  not  Liherian  currency,  bnt  good,  American  money, 
and  fed  them  three  meals  a  day  for  six  months. 

This  may  seem  strange:  but  1  don't  fear  the  slightest  contra- 
diction from  any  real  upright,  lionest,  man  or  woman. 

Now  here  were  these  poor  men  with  their  families.  The  Col- 
Qpistfttion  l^cl^t^  (^ivus  them  whA(  they  call  «*ratioiM,"  for  fix 
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muiiths.  By  that  time  they  arc  supposed  to  have  got  started,  and 
have  their  houses  built,  or  shanties,  for  this  Is  about  all  thai 
would  be  bailt,  and  no  matter  for  that,  if  they  were  only  good 
shanties;  but  a  good,  native  house  is  far  more  desirable. 

Six  months  goes  round  very  fast  in  Liberia,  and  in  the  hud- 
dlful  together  manner  in  wliirli  they  go  on  the  vessel  and  the 
huddled  together  manner  in  which  they  are  quartered  in  the  recep- 
tacle where  they  are  waiting  to  have  their  land  assigned  to  them, 
many  of  them'  go  down  witli  fever.  Besides,  not  being  very  valiant 
for  bathing  and  making  themselves  clean,  as  the  natives  are.  and, 
all  considered,  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  are  worse  off  than  ever. 
They  have  traded  off  their  meat,  or  flour,  or  cloth,  that  they  have 
bmught,  some  for  medicine,  sonic  for  a  fowl,  or  something  to  lielp 
them  while  they  are  sick;  and  some  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
dwell  have  learned  the  art  of  living  on  these  new-comers,  and 
greenhorns.  But  the  government  is  not  to  blame  for  that,  any 
more  than  this  United  States  is  to  blame  for  a  man's  being  what  is 
called  a  ''sharper.'* 

Then  there  are  large  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  read  or  spell; 
neither  can  their  parents;  so  these  boys  and  girls  go  to  school, 
and  the  children  ilaugh  at  them,  being  almost  young  men  and 
women,  and  saying,  a,  b,  c;  then  they  arc  ashamed  to  go,  and  their 
parents  do  not  insist  on  it.    They  simply  say: 

"  Well,  I  got  on  without  any  Tarnin*,  and  if  I  have  got  on 
without  any  Tarnin',  you  children  can  get  on  the  same.** 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  these  fourteen  and  fifteen-year- 
old  boys  are  pretty  well  on  to  men;  and  in  a  little  while  they  are 
into  politics.    They  cannot  read  or  write. 

Then  among  the  young  girls;  some  of  them  are  very  nice  look- 
ing, and  they  will  be  married,  for  they  are  bound  to  marry  in  any 
event.  Now,  if  t  lit*  ( Viloiii/at ion  Society  would  scMul  a  gixMl  U^acher 
with  them,  with  books,  so  they  might  have  school  on  the  voyage, 
and  then  teach  them  for  six  months  or  a  year  after  they  get  there, 
they  would  be  better  prepared  to  go  into  the  schools.  For,  poor  as 
they  are  there,  they  are  high-toned  for  people  whoh«Lve  never  been 
to  school. 

In  that  way  they  would  help;  for  a  government  that  does  not 
stM'k  in  every  wiiy  l^i  educate  and  instruct  and  enlight'enitsi)eoplc, 
h.'iH  a  i)oor  hoi>e  of  long  exisU^nce.  It  cannot  go  on  |M'P|M4uating 
tgnoninee,  and  siim>ed. 
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1  luivc  li«Minl  of  the  Colonizatiuii  Socicly*8  tkimoliincs  sciuliii** 
books  wilh  llu*  omigrants;  but,  us  u  genoral  thing,  they  atv.  4>r  ihn 
higher  grade,  and  the  agents  hold  them  at  such  a  high  figure  that 
ouly  a  few  are  able  to  get  them. 

When  I  saw  this  need  I  would  liave  gladly  gone  every  day  my- 
self, or  have  hired  some  one,  to  teach  these  children  during  the 
six  months  they  were  at  the  receptacle.  But  then  there  was  not 
a  spelling  tx)ok  or  a  primer  to  be  had  anywhere.  There  are  no 
book  stores,  or  stationery  shops,  where  anything  of  that  kind  can 
be  obtained.  And  for  the  sick,  no  dispensaries,  no  doctors,  no 
hospitals,  and  not  even  a  county  poorhouse,  as  there  Is  in  this 
country. 

I  have  gone  to  see  many  of  them  when  they  were  sick,  and 
suffering  from  great  sores  caused  by  a  little  insect  called  the  chigoe 
flea,  and  they  have  said  if  they  had  some  salve  that  they  used  at 
home,  and  knew  about,  it  would  help  them.  But  il  was  not  to 
be  had  there.  Then  there  were  herbs  they  knew  at  home,  that 
were  go<Ml  for  fevers;  but  they  did  not  know  the  herbs  hi  Africsi, 
and  if  they  got  them  they  must  pay  for  them. 

Now,  at  home,  in  their  own  land,  if  they  were  ever  so  poor, 
they  could  help  themselves  in  these  little  things:  but  in  Africa 
they  were  really  helpless.  I  wept  for  them,  because  1  knew  it, 
and  could  not  help  them. 

Lust  March,  when  I  met  un  eml^'rulioii  In  New  York  of  some 
forly  odd,  who  had  sacrlflced  their  lilth^  farms,  and  what  little 
they  did  have  together,  und  were  going  to  Africa  to  get  rich 
forthwith,  I  tried  to  tell  them  what  to  take  with  them.  1  tolil 
them  (for  they  had  a  nice  company  of  boys  and  girls  with  them): 
"  See  to  it  that  you  send  your  children  to  school,  such  us  there  are 
there.  If  you  huven*t  got  school  books,  be  sure  you  tuke  a  good 
supply.  Make  your  children  go  to  school.  If  they  won't  go,  flog 
them.  If  you  do  not  take  books  from  here,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  them  in  Liberia." 

1  told  them  all  this  and  tried  to  help  them  all  I  could.  The 
white  people  were  very  kind  to  them. 

We  did  all  we  could  in  the  church  to  take  care  of  them 
the  two  weeks  before  they  got  off.  But  they  mistook  my  mean- 
ing, poor  things,  and  when  they  got  to  Liberia,  they  told  them 
I  had  run  down  the  country,  and  said  there  was  nobody  in 
Liberia  fit  for  them  to  associate  with,  and  madu  a  terrible  time; 
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when  what  I  had  said  to  them  was  Just  the  opposite;  it  Was  for 
them  to  get  into  a  position  to  be  what  they  expected  to  be  as 
soon  as  they  got  there. 

But  spending  eight  yean  in  Africa  aniong  the  people,  and 
being  Icnowii  as  I  was  known,  and  knowing  them  as  I  did  know 
them,  some  of  tliem  were  prepared  to  Judge  about  what  I  did  say. 

Only  a  little  while  ago,  I  heard  that  some  of  these  very  ones, 
all  that  could  gpt  back,  had  come  back. 

If  there  was  a  hospital  where  they  could  be  cared  for,  if  for 
only  a  short  time,  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  anywhere  in  the  republic  of  Liberia,  or  was  not  while  I  was 
there,  or  ever  had  been.  There  was  one  talked  of  at  Monrovia 
for  five  years;  and  they  went  so  far  as  getting  a  lot,  and  laying  the 
foundation;  some  of  the  timbers  had  been  gathered,  and  had  lain 
on  the  ground  during  the  rainy  season,  which  damaged  them 
greatly;  so  that  if  it  was  ever  built,  all  the  work  that  was  done 
five  years  ago,  would  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  How  have  they 
got  on  without  these  essentials  all  these  years?  Bcho  answers, 
'•How?*' 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Colonization  Society  thinks  so  or  not: 
but  most  of  the  white  |MH)ple  think,  and  some  colored  pcopl\ 
Unt,  1  am  afraid,  cs|>ecially  those  who  go  as  emigrants,  that  all  th  • 
Americo-Liberians  are  on  perfect  equality  with  each  other  in  all 
tlirlr  social  relations;  and  that,  because  they  are  a  colored  rcpub- 
lie,  and  an  independent  colored  government,  that  they  are  all  as 
one.  But  they  never  made  a  greater  mistake;  for  in  that  republic 
there  is  grade  and  caste  among  them  almor t  equal  to  that  that  is 
found  among  the  upper-ten  colored  folks  in  America.  So  that  the 
ignorant  emigrant  does  not  strike  the  highest  and  best  grade  of 
society  when  he  first  gets  tlH»re. 

That  class  stands  o(T,  and  wails  lo  see  what  he  is;  and  the  in- 
tf^lligent  and  better  class  of  natives,  as  well.  So  they  do  not  find 
companionship  readily,  or  any  scxiner  than  the  Italian,  Jew,  Qer- 
mm.  or  Irish  find  companionship  or  society  with  the  native-born 
American,  and  it  is  all  nonsense  for  white  people,  or  black  people, 
to  think  any  such  thing. 

1  never  knew  what  real,  black  aristocracy  was  until  I  was  in 
K.igos  and  Sierra  Ijeone.  In  Lagos  I  huvesetMi  us  fine  a  turnout  }is 
I  have  Seen  on  Kiri.li  Aveniit*,  New  York;  coachman  nnd  footman 
dressed  in  ICnglish  costume;  bhick  ladies  and  gentlemen  riding 
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on  horseback,  and  driving  in  buggies.  Tlie^r  houses  are  furnished 
in  tiptop  English  style. 

There  were  very  many  black  merchants  in  Lagos  and  Sierra 
Leone;  their  sons  and  daughters,  many  of  them,  are  educated  in 
England,  Germany  and  France. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  Sierra  Leone  some  of  the  minis- 
ters are  better  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars  than  some  of  their 
bishops  that  were  over  them. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  Methodist  Church  in  America  is 
ahead  on,  and  that  is,  there  is  more  of  a  spirit  of  real  consecration 
for  missionary  work  among  the  Christian  women  in  America  than 
I  found  in  England.  In  Lagos,  in  different  places  where  the  Wes- 
leyans  have  large,  flne  mission  houses,  beautiful  grounds,  flne 
churches,  boys'  high  school,  girls'  high  school,  they  have  the  min- 
isters, but  not  their  wives. 

They  say  they  cannot  live  there;  so  while  the  ministers  are  in 
Africa — the  part  where  I  was — their  wives  are  in  England.  But 
the  Episcopals  have  high  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  n 
white  lady  principal  and  teachers  for  the  girls'  school,  as  well  as 
men  for  the  boys*  school.  Conservatism  and  denominational  dis- 
tinctions are  very  prominent.  But  they  were  all  kind  to  me  at 
Lagos,  God  bless  them. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter  I  will  give  a  very  brief  account  of  a 
black  heroine,  who  deserves  this  notice  for  the  work  she  has  done, 
and  is  doing  in  Africa. 

Miss  Susan  Collins,  the  only  colored  student  who  has  ever 
entered  the  Chicago  Training  School,  and  one  of  the  noblest  ladies 
that  has  left  that  institution  for  the  foreign  field,  went  to  Africa 
in  1887,  where  she  is  at  present  laboring  in  Bishop  Taylor's  work, 
in  Angola. 

She  has  charge  of  a  little  sub-station,  supported  by  Pungo 
Andongo  station,  and  has  started  an  infant  training  school. 

No  more  faithful  and  self-denying  missii»nary  can  he  found 
anywhere  than  dear  Susan  Collins.  I  want  to  give  place  to  this 
very  interesting  item  for  my  own  people,  and  also  that  others  may 
see  that  there  are  colored  women  who  can  cope  with  any  of  the 
opposite  race  for  real  stiok-to-itiveness  and  self-sacrifice  and  en- 
durance. She  has  never  left  her  post  since  she  went  lo  Africa,  and 
has  stood  the  climate  well.  Ood  has  wondrrfully  prestTved  her  in 
health  and  strength,  and  has  made  a  great  woman  of  ht*r. 
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I  met  her  flni  with  the  party  that  went  down  the  Gongo.  I 
went  with  them  as  far  as  Old  Oalabar;  and  of  all  the  iMirty,  of 
sixteen  or  more,  I  perceived  in  Susie  Collins,  timber  that  meant 
something.  She  was  a  woman  who  had  been  well  raised  and  well 
trained;  she  had  good,  broad,  common  sense,  and  knew  how  to  do 
a  little  of  about  everything;  she  was  patient,  and  of  a  happy,  genial 
disiNisition;  of  high  moral  character  and  sturdy  piety. 

These  are  the  qualifications  that  will  generally  stand  the  heavy 
pull  in  Africa.  May  God  bless  her,  and  continue  to  make  her  a 
blessing. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

LBTTBRS  AND  TB8TIM0NIAL8 — BISHOP  TAYLOR — CHURCH  AT  MON- 
ROVIA —  UPPER  CALDWELL  —  SIERRA  LEONE  —  QRBKN VILL.B 
—  CAPE  PALMAS  —  BAND  OF  HOPE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AT 
MONROVIA  — LETTERS  — MRS.  PAYNE  — MRS.  DENMAN— MRS. 
INSKIP  — REV.  BDOAR  M.  L^VY  — ANNIE  WITTENMYER— DR. 
DORCHESTER  —  MARGARET  UOTTOME  —  MISS  WIIiLARD  —  LADT 
IIKNRY  SOMERSET. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  Africa,  where  I  8i)ont  eifclii 
years  of  lalM)r  in  llie  service  of  llio  MasU'r,  1  wisli  lo  pri'sml  a  f«*w 
miscellaneous  papers  —  testimonials,  letters,  etc. — as  specimens  of 
the  many  that  I  have  received  from  those  who  have  known  mo, 
and  my  work,  there  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  from  motives  of  vanity  that  I  do  this,  but  because  I  am 
sure  that  my  readers  will  be  interested  In  the  testimony  of  some 
whose  names,  for  the  most  part,  arc  familiar  to  the  entire  Christian 
world;  and  of  others  who,  though  not  so  well  known,  were  on  the 
ground  and  [>ersonally  acquainted  with  uiy  work  in  Africa. 

I  have  many  letters  from  Hisliop  William  Taylor,  of  whom  1 
have  had  something  to  say  in  the  preceding  chapters,  but  1  with- 
hold all  but  the  following,  which  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  general 
Introduction,  although  it  was  written  simply  as  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation to  Ex-President  Payne,  of  Liberia: 

Jamu  8,  Payne,  Ex- Frmdent  of  Liberia. 

My  Dear  Huother: — This  will  introduce  to  your  acquaint- 
ance our  beloved  sister,  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith.  As  you  may  know, 
Sister  Amanda  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  evangelists  of  these 
eventful  days  in  which  we  live.  She  is  a  member  of  our  church, 
and  well  accredited,  and  everywhere  owned  of  God  in  America, 
England  and  India,  as  a  marvelous,  soul-saving  worker  for  the 

Ix)rd  Jesus. 

(4(W) 
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t  heard  you  pleading  for  Liberia  at  our  recent  general  Oonfer- 
ence.  Your  prayer  will  be  answered  in  a  great  revival  of  God*8 
work  in  Liberia,  tli rough  the  agency  of  Sister  Amanda,  with  the 
working  concurrence  of  your  churches. 

I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  3'ou  can  to  open  her  way.    God  bless 

you  all.    Amen.  • 

Your  brother  in  Jesus, 

William  Taylor. 

Monrovia,  July  10, 1880. 
Mrs,  Amanda  Smith,  Evanffdut, 

Dbar  Sistbr  : — Now,  upon  the  eve  of  your  departure  from 
us,  after  a  sojourn  of  eight  years,  we  feel  It  highly  becoming  us 
(and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  do  so),  to  accord  to  you  this 
tribute  of  resiiect  and  appreciation,  as  a  testimonial  of  your  untir- 
ing labors  among  us  as  a  Christian  evangelist;  of  the  purity  of 
your  doctrines,  the  earnestness  of  their  enforcement,  of  the  clear- 
ness of  their  illustration,  and  of  the  wonderful  and  happy  results 
which  have  followed.  These  all  you  leave  behind  you  as  enduring 
monuments  of  your  zeal  for  the  Master,  and  of  your  unabated  love 
for  humankind;  and  we  do  accept  it,  that  your  mission  to  Africa 
has  boon  from  Odd. 

Yuur  life  among  us  during  these  years  of  your  sojourn,  has 
been  an  even  one,  and  one  of  untarnished  moral  and  Christian 
rectitude  and  earnestness,  nor  needs  any  further  defense,  other, 
than  what  it  has  borne  along  with  itself,  for  it  speaks  for  itself. 

And  this  is  the  testimony  of  all  honest  hearts  throughout  Li- 
beria. The  children  of  Belial  here,  may  rise  up  to  asperse  your 
fame,  and  to  sully  the  lustre  of  your  name,  which  they  so  much 
covet,  but  this  were  a  vain  attempt.  And  we  accept  it  as  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  theory  emphasized  by  some,  in  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  cliaracter  of  the  Negro  at  iiome,  that  whiti*  mission- 
aries are  preferred  by  Ibem.  The  resix)nsibility  of  such  a  theory 
ri>sts  solely  on  those  who  orfginaU*  and  sustain  It. 

Your  extensive  travels  throughout  tho  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  your  free  and  liberal  intercourse  and  labors  among  all 
classes,  civilized  and  heathen,  Christian  and  Pagan,  and  the  uni- 
vrrsal  hospitalities  extended  to  you,  show  but  too  plainly,  when 
compared  with  the  welcome  and  enlerlalnment  given  our  white 
brother,  that  the  theory  above  mentioned  is  not  so  U^nable  as  they 
have  vainly  antl  i«r»H)rantly  supposed.     With  the  Negro  at  home 
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In  his  native  wilds,  when  untrammelled  and  unsophisticated  by 
unfavorable  contact  with  the  dominant  race, 

**A  mau*8  a  man  for  a'  that." 

The  higher  plane  of  Christian  experience,  as  preached  by 
you,  in  its  distinctiveness  and  deflniteness,  is  a  doctrine  purrly 
Scriptural;  a  doctrine  recognized  and  enjoyed  under  all  ugos  of 
the  church.  It  first  blazed  forth  from  the  ultar  upon  which 
**  Abel  by  faith  offered  a  more  acceptable siicri flee  than  Cain.**  in 
equal  lustre  it  shone  in  Enoch,  who,  **  Hy  faith  was  translated 
that  he  should  not  see  death.'*  And  then,  in  righteous  Noah,  who, 
**  By  faith  being  warned  of  things  to  come,  not  seen  as  yet,  moved 
with  fear,  prepared  the  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house."  And  all 
along  the  line,  through  the  patriarchal.  Mosaic,  and  prophetic 
ages,  it  blazed  from  the  altar  in  an  unbroken  series.  And  then, 
under  the  fuller  illumings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  the  advent  of 
the  blessed  Savior,  it  was  the  theme  of  the  Aix)stolic  and  primi- 
tive Christians.  The  middle  ag(>H,  though  uii  age  of  terror  and  cif 
gross  darkness,  still  prt^^rved  it  in  good  tact,  and  transmitted  it 
to  the  present  age,  baptized  in  fire  and  blood. 

And  we  rejoice  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  say  that,  though  not 
so  much  in  its  definiteness  and  distinctiveness  as  preached  by 
Christian  evangelists  in  other  lands,  and  by  you  in  this  land,  in 
these  latter  years:  yet,  it  was  the  doctrine  preached,  and  lived,  by 
.many  of  the  first  founders  of  the  church  in  this  country,  long 
anterior  to  this  day.  And  while  the  zeal  of  the  church  in  Liberia 
in  its  more  universal  proclamation  and  enforc(*ment  had  aibated, 
yet  it  was  always  hailed  by  many,  as  the  central  idea  of  Christian- 
ity and  of  Methodism.  And  your  happy  arrival  to  these  shores 
served  only  to  stir  up  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire  that  had  long 
since  been  kindled  by  the  earlier  Christians.  We  hail  your  arrival 
among  us,  therefore,  as  opportune  and  gracious,  because,  Qod 
appointed. 

Return,  Sister  Evangelist,  to  your  home,  and  friends,  and 
loved  ones,  from  whom  you  have  long  been  separated.  You  need 
rest,  for  your  toil  has  been  long  and  unremitting.  Rest  in  the 
assurance  that  you  have  done  some  good  —  how  much  none  can 
tell;  eternity  alone  will  reveal.  Rest  in  the  assurance  that  many 
bear  grateful  and  prayerful  remembrance  of  you,  and  shall  ever. 
Rest  in  the  assurance  that  your  motlv(>s  will  sufilcicntly  apologize 
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for,  and  excuse,  any  blunders  you  may  have  committed,  In  your 
zeal  and  push  for  the  Master. 

And  now  may  the  Qod  of  all  grace  grant  you  many  years  added 
to  your  life,  and  still  greater  peace.  And  when  your  sun  goes 
down  in  the  west,  may  it  be  witliout  a  cloud.     Amen. 

[Signed  by  ,fhe  Pastor,  Asmtant  Pastor  and  tfie  Stetoards  and 
Jjcaders  of  the  M.  Ifl,  Church  in  Monrovia. \ 

Uppbu  Caldwell,  Libkria,  July  IG,  1880. 

Dear  Sister  Amanda  Smith: — Please  allow  us  also,  your  little 
Sister  Caldwell,  second  in  the  train  in  thepointof  birth,  to  bid  you 
good-bye,  as  an  assurance  of  our  good  will  toward  you,  and  also 
of  our  high  ostimiition  of  your  Christian  character,  and  of  your 
eanu'stnt'ss  and  untiring  effort  to  preach  a  pure  doctrine,  and  to 
rift  lip  the  standard  of  holiness. 

Our  fathers  preached  this,  they  lived  this,  and  died  this. 
They  inculcated  the  idea  of  a  holy  life,  as  the  central  idea  of  Meth- 
odism, and  laid  it  down  as  the  corner  stone  and  basis  of  Bible  doc 
mncs.  And  we  hail  it  as  an  undeniable  fact,  that  while  there  has 
oeen  some  declension  among  us  from  this  base  line  of  Qospel  truth, 
yet  there  never  was  a  time  since  the  founding  of  the  church  in  this 
country,  when  thore  wor«  not  witnesses,  living,  practical  witnesses, 
€o  its  triiMi.  Not  rccogni'/ed  iK)S8ibly  so  much  under  the  several 
cities  as  now  preached  by  evangelists  throughout  Christendom  in 
these  latter  days,  as  in  its  essence  and  power. 

From  the  first  of  your  arrival  among  us,  you  began  to  give 
your  trum{)et  this  certain  sound,  and  its  echoes  have  gone  all  over 
the  land.  The  churches  have  felt  the  renewed  impulse,  and  un- 
der its  inspiration  have  moved  on  apace. 

You  have  this  testimonial  also  from  us,  that  of  the  many  who 
have  come  among  us  as  missionary  workers  from  the  Mother 
Church  of  Anirrica,  none  have  been  more  truly  welcome,  iioiio 
more  zealous,  none  more  untiring  than  yourself,  and  returning  to 
their  home  across  the  waters,  have  carried  with  them  kindlier  feel- 
ings, or  more  grateful,  than  you  do  now.  And  we  wish  toGodthat 
we  could  accord  to  others  residing  among  us  as  missionaries,  the 
tribute  we  now  accord  to  you,  a  tribute  of  unselfishness,  and  of 
iMirlty  of  life  —  uninfluenced  by  mercenary  motives.  And  now, 
finally,  *•  go(Hl-hye,*'  my  dear  sister.  May  you  have  a  pleasant  and 
safe  voyage  back  to  your  home  and  friends,  and  may  many  more 
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years  be  added  to  yoar  already  useful  life,  in  the  enjoy meui  of 
restored  ii^'altli,  and  of  increased  peace,  is  tiie  prayer  of 

Yours,  in  the  Lortl, 

H.  R.  Capehart,  Pastor. 

J.  D.  A.  Scott,  Asmtant. 

TnoMAH  II.  Clauk,  lAty  Preacher. 

F.  T.  Clakk,  SlctMTd, 

An  Addreu  DeUvered  to  Mr$,  AhmihUi  Smith,  by  t/ts  Mcfnbers  of  the 
A,  M.  E.  Zion  Churchy  Sierra  Leone,  on  Jier  taking  leave  of  thetn. 

Dbar  Madame: — We,  the  undersigned  members,  on  behalf  of 
the  above  church,  and  all  the  Christian  public  who  are  interested 
in  our  mission,  beg  most  respectfully  to  forward  you  this  fiddress 
asasure  testimonial  from  a  gratified  society,  that  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  visit,  and  among  whom  you  have  been  laboring  with 
unwearied  zeal,  for  the  short  time  you  have  been  in  Sierra  Leone. 

We  cannot  fully  express  ourselves  as  we  would.  We  hope  you 
should  not  thinli  that  we  are  flattering  you,  whilst  we  are  declar- 
ing our  sentiments;  because  we  are  candid  in  doing  so;  and  we 
trust  we  are  cautiously  avoiding  the  use  of  any  expression  thai 
will  bear  any  resemblance  to  it.  When  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Frederick 
announced  to  us,  shortly  before  your  arrival,  that  you  had  kindly 
given  your  consent  to  come  and  labor  amongst  us.  he  spoke  very 
much  of  your  zeal,  labors,  and  travels,  in  very  many  places.  In 
our  opinion,  so  fur  as  our  eyes  liuve  seen,  and  ears  heard,  we  can 
say  of  you,  that  **  the  half  was  never  told."  In  every  respect,  the 
information  is  correct. 

We  need  not  tell  you  that  all  have  been  greatly  satisfied  with 
your  discourses.  The  great  number  of  people  that  used  to  attend 
your  services,  will  prove  to  you,  that  by  all  means,  so  far  as  out- 
ward successes  are  concerned,  yon  have  not  failed  in  your  work. 
We  believe  that  God  has  answered  your  prayers  In  that  way  —  you 
have  been  casting  your  net  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  that  OlirJHt  or- 
dered; and  you  have  gathered  fishes. 

The  number  of  those  who  were  willing  to  give  up  their  sins, 
and  with  whom  you  have  been  wrestling  in  prayer  for  awhile  for 
the  help  of  the  Uoly  Spirit,  will  also  convince  you  of  the  success 
of  your  labor.  Long  after  you  shall  have  left  these  shores,  the 
effects  of  your  visit  will  still  be  felt. 

We  are  thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  we  are  privileged  to 
witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  that,  **  Itshallcome 
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to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  I  will  pour  oat  my  spirit  apon  all 
flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,**  etc.,  etc. 

We  thank  you  also  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  heathen  in  the  adjacent  rivers,  where  you  have  been 
laboring  with  so  many  disadvantages.  We  are  also  thankful  to 
<1(hI  that  you  have  tosliflcd  that  your  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  — 
the  Lord  has  had  mi^rcy,  on  tluNie  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy. 

We  arc  thankful,  also,  for  your  reproving  the  prevailing  sins  of 
the  times,  viz.:  Superstition,  adultery,  drunkenness,  slander, 
pride,  disobedience  to  parents,  hypocrisy  in  religion,  sinful  in- 
dulgences, etc.,  etc.  We  are  very  sorry  that  we  are  not  composed 
of  richer  classes  of  people,  who  will  cast  in  of  their  abundance  to 
the  treasury,  as  a  donation  for  your  services,  but  we  trust  that  of 
our  penury,  the  little  amount  realized  from  us  and  the  generous 
public,  will  be  received  by  you  as  Christ  received  the  widow*s  two 
mites. 

We  feel  very  sorry  to  say  to  you,  good-bye;  but  such  is  life. 
We  hope  and  tru^t  that  though  we  meet  here  to  part  again, 
yet  in  Heaven  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more.  We  pray  that 
Qod  may  raise  up  your  successor,  as  he  raised  up  Joshua  before 
the  death  of  Moses,  to  carry  the  souls  to  Canaan  whom  you  have 
left  by  the  way;  and  that  a  double  portion  of  your  spirit  may  rest 
upon  her. 

God  Almighty  bless  you  with  many  and  happy  days;  that  as 
His  Heavenly  hand  has  enriched  you  with  many  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary graces,  you  may  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  these 
latter  days  for  happiness  and  true  felicity;  and  that  the  everlast- 
ing doors  win  give  way  for  the  entrance  of  your  soul  with  Christ 
in  Paradise,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Brbthrrn  and  Sistrrs  in  Christ. 

[8ig7ied  by  the  Pastor  and  the  entire  memberehip  of  the 
church  and  Sabbath  School,  and  accompanied  by  a 
tetHmonial  amounting  to  oter  a  hundred  doffart.] 

Grbrnytllb,  81NOR  Co.,  Africa. 
To  the  Christian  Churches  wherever  established. 

Dear  Brbthrbn,  Sisters  and  Fribnds  of  Jbsus*— Hallelujah ! 
to  the  lamb  forever.     Amen! 

This  comes  as  a  recognition  of  the  wonderful  work  of  Gk>d  in 
our  country  through  that  most  worthy  and  faithful  handmaiden 
of  His,  the  sainted  evangelist.  Sister  Amanda  Smith. 
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This  sister  came  to  this  country  Id  the  year  1883,  laboring  la 
Montserrado  ami  Qrand  Bassa  Counties  as  an  Evan^isi. 

lu  the  mouth  of  Novemlier,  1882,  she  came  to  Sinoe  County, 
where  she  began  with  much  seal  the  evangelical  works  of  her 
Lord;  landing  here  in  Greenville  on  Sabbath  morning,  four  o'clock, 
November  17th,  1883,  she  gave  an  exhortation  that  evening  in  the 
Methodist  Kplscoiial  Church.  Then  began  the  working  of  the 
Lord  in  this  county. 

Her  flrst  object  was  Octpd  Tcmparanee.  After  pnmching  a 
series  of  sermons  she  succeeded  in  organizing  in  Qreenville  a 
society,  or  Band  of  Hope,  Gtospel  Temperance.  She  next  organ- 
ized a  similar  society  in  the  townships  of  Lexington,  Louisiana, 
Bluntsville,  and  FarmersviUe.  About  three  or  four  hundred  have 
now  become  temperance  signers,  including  men,  women,  and 
children.  Many  are  saved  from  a  drunkard's  grave,  because  there 
are  in  this  number  many  who  are  real;  nay,  they  would  taste 
death  before  violating  their  pledge.  Glory  to  God  for  this  salva- 
tion I    Amen! 

Not  satisfied  with  this  alone,  she  began  to  Cry,  secondly,  that 
without  holinesb  of  heart  no  man  can  see  God  in  i>eace.  Shu  earn- 
estly insisted  on  holiness,  assuring  those  who  were  Justified  by 
faith  the  possibility  of  living  holy  lives  on  earth.  The  people  be- 
gan to  seek  a  closer  union  with  God.  Sister  Smith's  prayers  for 
holiness  were  real,  earnest,  and  faithful.  God  heard,  God  saw, 
God  moved  1 

In  the  month  of  May,  1884,  the  holy  fire  began  to  fall.  It  fell 
flrst  by  degrees  in  Ijcxington,  then  in  copious  showers.  Next  in 
bhuwers  il  begun  to  fall  in  Louisiana,  in  Ulunlsville,  finally  in 
Greenville,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  month  of  September  a  Holiness 
Camp  Meeting  was  held,  at  which  meeting  a  National  IloUtust 
Camp  Mcetimj  was  organized,  and  at  this  place  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred profe884>d  saiictincation  lo  the  Ix)rd,  and  are  living  for  Clirist 
alone,  and  are  prepared  to  die  for  Christ,  if  need  be. 

Wheri-fore,  in  consideration  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
through  our  evangelist  and  worthy  sister,  and  in  consideration  of 
her  departure  from  us;  therefore, 

Resolved,  lat.  That  we  recognize  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
through  this  sainted  evangelist,  and  her  much  faithfulness  to  God, 
and  her  Godly  walks  and  Christian  examples  before  us;  and  that 
the  Ix)rd  truly  sent  her  to  Africa. 
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lieioked,  2nd.  That  wc,  on  behalf  of  ourselves,  nnd  the  Chris- 
tian Churoh  of  which  we  are  members,  tender  her  our  sincere 
thanlcs  for  her  labor  of  love,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  her  Chris- 
tian society,  assuring  her  of  the  deep  sense  of  our  feeling  of  sad- 
ness on  account  of  her  departure,  and  our  sincerity  and  continu- 
ance in  prayers  to  Oo€l  for  her  proti^ction  and  supiNirt  wherever 
llis  Spirit  may  lead  her. 

Rt'wlrfid,  Srd.  That  we  n*commend  Sister  Amanda  Smith  to 
the  most  favorable  consideration  of  the  paslora  and  members  of 
the  Christian  Cliurch<'S  wherever  she  may  go  as  a  worlcmanof  God 
in  reality. 

RfMhed,  J^th.  That  we  recommend  her  now  unto  God  the 
Father,  Qod  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Gliost,  now,  and  forever. 
Amen. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  liereuulo  st^t  our  names  officially. 
William  P.  Kbnnbdt,  Jr.,  Preacher  in  charge  of  the 

OreenvUU  Circuity  and  Prending  Eider  of  Sinoe 

District. 
8.  D.  Matson,  Deacon  Baptint  Church,  Lexington. 
JouN  L.  FuLLKii,  Stewai^d  and  Leader  M,  B,  Ohurch, 

OreenmUe. 
Z.  H.  UoHKiiTs,  Local l^eacher  M.  E.  Church,  OreennUe, 
J.  W.  Bonner,  Local  Preacher, 
W.  K.  IIakkim,  of  Congregational  Church,  Oreenvitte. 
11.  B.  Brown,  Leader  and  Steward  M.  E.  Church, 
Allen  Peal,  Local  Preacher. 
J.  N.  Lbin,  8up*t  Presbyterian  8.  8.,  Sinoe  County, 
Geo.  B.  Dunbar. 

7s.  T.  Greene,  Superintendent  Sabbath  School,  OreenviOe. 
U.  P.  Maybon,  Ijocal  Preacher,  Lexington, 
If.  C  Hiurn. 

Afeetionate  appreciation  of  Vie  labor  of  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  the  elect 
luly  Krangeh'st,  during  her  stay  in  Maryland  CoutUy,  Cape. 
Palmas,  Liberia. 

Cape  Palmas,  Liberia,  Dec.  17th,  1886. 
God  sends  blessings,  often,  to  communities  and  nations  through 
feeble  instrumonlalilies.    When  angels,  Ihe  higher  order  of  created 
beings  are  not  employed,  the  message  comes  to  us  through  earthen 
vessels — frail  mortality. 
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Divine  Providence  has  seen  fit,  of  late,  to  visit  these  Liberian 
counties,  througli  a  female  instrumentality,  in  the  pt^rson  of  Mrs. 
Amanda  Smith,  the  elect  lady  Evangelist  of  the  Methodist  denom- 
ination of  America. 

Her  efforts  among  us  at  Cape  Palmas,  have,  under  the  Divim* 
Head,  liad  no  precedent  in  this  county.  The  doctrine  of  Christian 
holiness  has  been  most  beautifully  explained  by  Jier  oton  Christian 
walks  and  teachings;  and  the  result  has  been  an  addition  of  scori^s 
of  members  to  the  various  Christian  denominations  of  thia 
county. 

After  an  impartial  examination  of  her  teachings,  and  duly 
comparing  them  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  find  them  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  Scripture  doctrines. 

May  her  life  be  prolonged  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
to  the  multitudes,  who  yet  sit  in  the  regions  of  darkness,  as  well 
as  to  explain  the  most  wholesome  doctrine  of  sanctification  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  those  who  are  already  justified  by  faith.  And 
may  the  Holy  Ghost  accompany  her,  and  illuminate  her  mind 
more  and  more,  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Please  receive  this  tribute  of  Christian  respect,  as  a  parting 
farewell  from  many  who  may  never  see  you  again  in  this  life;  and 
may  the  blessing  of  Gk>d  rest  upon  you  always.    Amen. 

[Signed  by  the  Officers  and  Member  a  of  the  M,  E.  Church 
at  Cape  Palmas.] 

Monrovia,  Libbuia,  W.  Africa,  July  17,  1889. 

Tub  Band  ok  Hope  Tbmpbrancu  Society  of  Monrovia 
have  heard  with  regret  of  the  intended  departure,  in  a  few  days, 
of  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith  from  among  us.  They  feel  that  it  is  but 
.  due  to  her  to  place  on  record  the  fact,  that  Oospel  Temperance  has 
had  in  her  a  faithful  and  untiring  aulvocate  and  worker  ever  sine«> 
her  arrival  in  the  Uepubllc.  In  this,  and  other  sections  of  tin* 
country,  she  interest<'d  many  inlluentiail  young  men  and  womrn  in 
the  teni|MTance  caus(>,  and  ev(;rywhere  utilized  them  as  the 
founders  and  supporters  of  the  Rand  of  Hope.  She  leaves  behind 
her  a  strong,  temperance  sentiment,  which,  under  God,  can,  anti 
we  trust,  will  do  much  to  paralyze  and  extirpate  the  curse  of  strong 
drink. 

The  Band  of  Hope  feels  it  also  its  duty  to  note  the  fact  thai 
Mrs.  Amanda  Smiih  has  done  her  best  to  raise  the  standard  of 
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rcligiuuB  life  and  aspirations  among  the  people  of  this  country. 
In  wishing  her  farewell  and  God  speed,  it  expresses  the  hope  that 
she  may  long  be  enabled  to  continue  to  bring  in  sheaves  for  the 
Master,  and  that  her  work  may  everywhere  have  abundant  and 
fruitful  success  with  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Tlie  Hand  of  l\o\wt  is  having  prepared  an  album,  containing 
plio(4)gr2ipliio  vi«'ws  and  |M)rtr:iil8  of  places  and  |M*rson8  In  LilM^rin 
and  West  Africa,  which  it  begs  that  Mrs.  Smith  will  accept  as  a 
n*minder  of  her  visit  to  West  Africa,  and  as  a  slight  token  of  thoii 
appreciation  of  her  efforls  and  labors  while  in  this  region  of  the 
Dark  Ck>ntinent. 

H.  W.  Travis,  Pres,  Band  of  Hope,  No,  3,  Monrovia, 
Isaac  J.  Moort,  Itee.  Bec*y  Band  of  Hope  Temperance 
Society^  No,  S,  of  Monrovia, 

I  gladly  place  on  record  the  letters  that  follow,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  kind  appreciation  of  myself  and  my  work  ex- 
pressi^d  in  them,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  a  blessing 
to  those  who  read  them.  The  first  is  from  Mrs.  Martha  Payne,  sister- 
in-law  of  ex-President  Payne,  of  Liberia;  the  second  is  from  Mrs. 
Mary  U.  Denman,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  whom  I  have  also  spoken 
in  a  former  chaptiT;  and  the  third,  from  Mrs.  Inskip,  whose  hus- 
band w:is  so  well  known  throughout  tlic  Christian  world  as  a  leadei 
in  the  Ilolint^ss  Movement.  She  also  has  been  greatly  honored  of 
Cioil  in  the  same  blessed  evangelism. 

Martha  Patnb*8  Expbribncb. 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith, 

Monrovia,  June  10,  1883. 

Mt  Dear  Sistkr:— In  compliance  with  your  request  I  now 
conclude  lo  give  my  religious  experience.  I  was  convert«*d  at  the 
age  of  (Uteen.  The  gruatiT  part  of  the  time  I  was  in  darkness, 
because  I  did  not  have  a  daily  witness  of  the  Spirit.  I  believed 
that  a  Christian  was  lo  have  a  daily  witness  as  a  child  of  Qod.  f 
hud  a  fear  of  God  hid  In  my  heart,  but  no  lasting  joy,  and  this 
caused  me  much  uneasiness.  Sometimes  I  would  doubt  my  con- 
version. Resolve  after  resolve  was  made  lo  be  true  and  stead- 
fast, but  I  fouMtl  I  was  utterly  helpless. 

My  temper  gave  me  much  trouble,  nnd  eaused  me  often 
to  neglect  my  prayer.    Then  I  would  be  fllhd  with  doubts  and 
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fears,  and  in  a  slate  of  oscillation  continually.  As  the  cares  of  tho 
family  increased  I  sought  f«)r  sanctiflcation  so  as  to  be  steadfast. 
I  did  not  receive  it,  and  became  very  dark.  I  lived  only  with  the 
fear  of  God.  Then  a  restlessness  took  hold  of  me,  impatient  to  be 
freed  from  sin.  As  I  praytul  for  grace  and  falih  the  iiiddon  evils 
of  my  lieart  were  made  known.  Then  1  resolved  to  l«H»k  to  Christ, 
and  grew  in  grace,  taking  for  m}'  comfort  the  promise^  *'They 
that  seek  diligently  shall  find."  T  often  read  my  \Mh\v,  and  tried 
to  cast  my  burden  on  the  Lord,  because  I  had  learned  to  trust  him 
through  difficulties.  The  Spirit  drew  me  and  I  followed  on  to 
know  the  Lord. 

I  had  read  **  Upham*s  Interior  Life.**  I  was  much  encouraged 
and  endeavored  to  be  submissive  to  all  things.  Then  I  had  severe 
trial,  and  my  heart  was  much  burdened.  I  arose  at  midnight  and 
submitted  all  to  God.  From  that  time  1  was  kept  steady  and  more 
willing  to  acknowledge  myself  a  follower  of  Christ  than  ever.  About 
two  years  after,  Mrs.  AmandaSmithcame  toMonroviaand  preach<  d 
holiness.  I  was  anxious  to  get  liglilon  the  subject.  I  pai<l  attention  Ui 
all  that  was  said.  After  her  second  discourse  she  called  for  persons 
to  come  forward  to  seek  sanctification.  I  wanted  to  be  sanctified; 
promised  myself  to  seek  quietly,  to  grow  into  the  blessed  exper- 
ience, and  say  nothing  about  it  to  anyone,  for  I  had  learned  that 
great  would  be  the  gloom  if  the  blessing  was  not  found.  Some 
Months  after,  Mrs.  Smith  commenced  her  work  again.  Sickness 
weakened  her  so  that  she  was  unable  to  work  as  she  desired.  In 
December  she  commenced  Bible  reading  every  day.  I  gave  rll 
attention  to  Ikt  instruction,  and  did  not  allow  her  to  know  that 
I  sought  the  blessing,  notwithstanding  my  home  was  her  home. 
In  her  instructions  she  gave  us  to  know  that  wo  must  be  definite 
in  our  request  to  God.  I  had  an  aversion  to  the  word  *' sanctifica- 
tion,*' and  prayed  all  around  it.  Finally  the  middle'  wall  of  par- 
tition fell,  and  I  was  willing  to  uttiM*  the  words,  '*Ijord,  sanctify 
me.*'  I  yielded  all,  and  a  stiilnrss  of  soul  followed  for  three  days. 
1  was  determined  to  stand  until  light  was  given.  The  stillness 
was  broken  while  I  calmly  sought,  before  retiring  for  the  night, 
with  these  words:  **The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  FTis  son,  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.'*  It  was  reasoned  with  such  forces  that  I  assented 
audibly,  '*Yes,  it  is  so,  because  the  word  of  God  says  so.  The 
heavens  and  the  earfh  shall  pass  away  In-fore  onr  jot  or  title  of 
Ills  Word  shall  fail."    My  heart  r«'pli«d:    '*  Yes,  becausiahe  Word 
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saysso,  and  when  Jesus  Christ  said  it  is  finished,  a  full  salvation  was 
complete."  Then,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  my  soul,  I  said: 
"  Lord,  you  know,  now  let  the  Spirit  witness  with  the  blood  and 
apply  it  to  my  heart.**  Then  T  felt  a  sinlcing  sensation  pass 
through  me.  I  fell  to  my  knees  to  pray,  but  my  prayers  were 
tuniiMl  lo  prnis«> and  IhiinkM  to.losuH.  M)'  kimiI  was  Mlli'd  with  humil- 
ity, and  my  eyes  with  l^'ars.  My  faith  was  establlRhod  in  Christ, 
my  wMil  was  quicken«Hl  intj  u<»w  11  fo,  and  1  viewed  Jesus  Clirist 
by  faitli  as  I  never  did  before,  with  the  promise,  "  I  will  abide 
with  you.**  And  no  sooner  did  I  confess  oi)en1y  that  my  soul  was 
cleansed  from  sin,  than  it  seemed  to  me  my  whole  being  was 
changed  anew.  Olory  to  Jesus!  I  am  saved!  And  ever  since  the 
twi*irth  (»f  December,  I  have  the  witness  within,  and  the  way  is 
more  clear  as  I  move  on. 

Your  sister  in  Jesus  Christ, 

Martha  Patnb. 

Mart  R.  Dbnman*b  Testimony. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  sister,  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  was 
in  1870,  at  a  time  that  I,  having  a  hungry  soul,  had  learned  that 
a  party,  called  "  Higher  Tiife  Christians,*'  were  holding  meetings  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  nnims  in  our  city. 

I  went  to  them  to  learn  if  they  had  something  that  would  suit 
my  case.  At  the  first  meeting  T  heard  a  brother  giving  his  exjwr- 
leiuM*  of  till*  rest  of  faith,  Oml  had  given  him.  At  once  I  thought 
this  was  just  what  I  wanted.  So  I  followed  them  to  one  of  their 
evening  meetings,  that  was  held  in  the  Franklin  Street  Methodist 
Church. 

Early  in  the  meeting  a  colored  woman  arose,  and  began  to 
speak  and  sing.  I  was  disgusted,  that  a  woman  should  be  allowed 
to  speak,  and  a  colonel  woman  at  that,  and  felt  she  should  1m* 
reiiui'strd  t4)  sit  d(»wn.  Itnt  s<nmi  1  bvcame  interested  in  what  she 
wtis  saying,  and  enjoyed  her  sweet  songs,  and  at  once  felt  that  I 
wanted  the  same  faith  that  that  woman  had. 

From  that  time  1  sought  something  of  the  same  kind,  and 
found  IJr.  Palmer's  meeting,  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York.  There 
I  hoard  nthrr  mrn  and  women  give  their exiH*ri«»nce,  which  taught 
me  a  great  d«*al. 

At  last  a  colored  woman,  sitting  the  second  seat  from  me, 
dressed  in  plain  (Quaker  dress,  arose  (after  a  man  from  Ohio  had 
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spoken  and  thanked  God  for  the  light  tliat  had  coiiir  into  his  soul 
during  that  mooting)  and  gave  thanks  to  (lod  for  Ills  answer  Iti 
prayer  in  giving  that  84>ul  to  her  in  that  meeting. 

I  have  often  thought  since  it  was  my  soul  that  was  given  to 
her  at  that  time,  for  after  she  sat  down  I  felt  I  wanted  her  prayers, 
and  putting  by  all  my  prejudice  (I  had  lived  in  the  South  many 
years),  in  asking  a  colored  |)erson  to  pray  for  me,  1  reached  my 
hand  to  her  and  asked  her  prayers.  She  turned  to  me,  as  1 
thought,  very  coldly,  and  said:  **What  do  you  want?'* 

1  had  made  a  more  full  consecration  of  myself  during  (hat 
meeting,  and  now  knew  just  what  I  wanted,  and  said,  in  answer: 
••  I  want  bodily  strength  to  do  God's  will."  She  said,  '*  1  will.** 
And  for  the  glory  of  God,  I  wish  to  give  my  testimony  that  I  have 
had  more  bodily  strength  ever  since.  I  did  not  know  then  that 
this  woman  wais  the  same  one  I  had  heard  speak  in  Franklin  Street 
Church,  for  at  that  time  she  had  not  given  up  her  irons,  and  wash 
tubs,  and  was  dressed  in  her  wash-woman's  garb. 

When  I  saw  her  the  third  time,  it  was  at  St^a  Cliff  Camp 
Meeting,  when  I  was  glad  to  tell  her  of  the  answer  to  her  prayers 
for  me. 

After  passing  through  the  ten  days'  meeting,  without  receiv- 
ing the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (having  been  brought  up  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  not  understanding  the  especial  need  of  a  clean  heart, 
and  this  especial  baptism),  the  dear  Tjord  was  very  good  to  me, 
and  came  to  me  in  the  night  with  deep  questions  to  my  soul,  that 
I  could  not  answer  in  my  own  strength,  and  knowing  that  Amanda 
Smith  was  in  the  next  tent,  and  hud  Just  come  in  fmm  a  late 
meeting,  I  called  her,  and  she  came  in  and  knelt  down  beside  me, 
asking  what  my  trouble  was.  She  prayed  with  me,  and  made  me 
fully  to  understand  that  our  Heavenly  Father  would  not  ask  any- 
thing of  me  that  He  would  not  give  me  sirength  to  do,  and  tl  at 
all  He  wantird  of  me  was  to  say  "  1  will  *'  U>  Him. 

When  I  fully  undersUM>d  this,  it  l<H>k  all  ni}'  will  [x)wer  t<»  sjiy 
'*  i  will "  to  G(m1,  for  1  knew  it  was  no  light  thing  to  (hi,  for  it  was 
to  be  ** Iwill**  to  llim  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Hut  when  the  **  I 
will  "  was  said,  the  power  came,  and  she  sang  that  beautiful  hymn, 

**  'Tis  done,  the  great  transaction's  done, 
I  am  the  Lord's,  and  He  is  mine." 

I  can  never  tell  that  great  peace  that  came  to  my  soul  at  that 
time,  and  down  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  hiui  remainiKl.    'Xlie 
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upper  surface  may  be  ruffled,  as  the  ocean  often  is;  but  down  be- 
low the  surface  the  undying  peace  remains. 

Dear  reader,  I  am  glad  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  power  God 
has  given  our  dear  sister,  Amanda,  to  bring  souls  to  Him,  and  to 
help  them  on  to  keep  steady  before  Him,  until  He  can  flnish  His 
work  of  redemption  in  them.  He  is  no  rcs|>ecter  of  iicrsons,  and  is 
as  willing  to-day  to  give  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  every 
soul  who  will  come  to  Him  in  lowliness  of  heart,  and  ask  Him  for 
this  blessing,  and  believe  that  He  will  give  it.  Wait  for  It.  It 
will  surely  come,  and  you  will  be  happy.  When  done  with  the 
up-and-down  old  Christian  life,  sinning  and  repenting,  you  will 
look  to  Jesus,  moment  by  moment,  for  His  guidance,  which  Ho 
will  snrel}'  give,  and  then  you  can  say  t«>  the  TempU^r  when  he 
comes  (for  he  will  never  leave  us  while  in  the  body),  in  Jesus'  own 
words,  "Get  thee  l>ehind  me,  Satan.**  Jesus  will  open  your  spir- 
itual vision  when  He  comes  in  to  dwell,  and  3'ou  will  recognize  the 
temptations  of  Satan  from  the  blessed  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Respectfully  submitted,  praying  God*8  blessing  upon  these 

few  words. 

Mart  R.  Dbnman,  Newark,  N.  J. 

2002  BrandtwinbSt.,  \ 

PiiiLADKLriiiA,  Pa.,  Dec.  23,  1887.  ) 

Mt  Dbar,  Dbar  SiBTBR  SMiTn :— Your  precious  letter  came 
to  hand,  and  it  was  Uw  gcKxl  to  keep;  I  had  it  published  in  the 
"  Standard,**  so  your  many  friends  would  also  enjoy  it.  It  did  my 
soul  good  to  hear  from  you;  many  thanks  for  the  same. 

The  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  my  now  sainted  husband  by  you, 
was  appreciated  by  me.  My  dear  one  often  said  he  thanked  God 
that  he  was  the  instrument,  in  God*s  hands,  of  bringing  you  Into 
this  beautiful  light  of  full  salvation,  or  entire  sanctiRcation.  That 
day,  at  **<)ld  Green  Street,'*  was  never  forgottiMi  by  my  dear  hus- 
band, and  he  R|N)ke  of  it  all  around  the  world. 

(t(Ml  has  made  you  "  A  (lame  of  (Ire**  in  this  and  other  lands, 
and  my  dear  husband  rejoiced  In  the  glorious  work  God  enabled 
you  to  do,  and  he  used  to  say,  '*  Praise  the  Jjord,  Amanda  Smith's 
success  is  mine.** 

Oh!  with  what  interest  he  would  wiitck  every  move  you  made, 
lie,  with  myself,  felt  anxious  for  you  to  go  to  Africa.  My  dear 
htisband  often  would  say:  **That  will  be  Sister  Smith's  crowning 
jxlory.' 


t> 
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I  have  no  doubt  his  spirit  has  boon  very  noar  3'oii  as  you  have 
been  pushing  the  battle.  Hloss  the  Lonl  for  the  glorious  victorios 
won. 

I  often  feel  that  my  dear  one  Is  looking  over  the  *'  battlements 
of  glory,*'  waiting  to  welcome  mo  Into  that  mansion  of  glory  pn^- 
parod  for  us.  (>h!8istor  Smith,  what  a  mooting,  whon  tlio  ro- 
deemed  ones  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion,  with  songs  and  ever- 
lasting joy.  I  think  1  can  almost  hoar  the  authom  of  praiKo  iinl4> 
Uim  that  hath  loved  us,  and  given  Hinisolf  for  us.  To  Him  be 
glory  and  praise  forever  and  forever.     Olory!    Olory! 

My  darling  sister,  Qod  has  wonderfully  given  mo  physical 
strength  and  spiritual  enduement  for  the  work  he  has  called  mo 
to  do.  I  promised  Qod,  around  the  casket  of  my  dear  one,  I  would 
give  to  Him  all  the  strength  He  gave  me  in  work. 

You  know  my  husband  was  a  wonderful  loader;  strong  and 
fearless,  yet  very  loving.  I  have  heard  Bishop  Simpson  and 
Bishop  Harris  say  he  was  the  grandest  loader  to  marshal  the 
forces  and  load  them  in(4>  battle  tlioy  ever  know.  1  liavi^  ofU'ii 
wondered  why  God  took  him  and  left  me;  but  I  know  He  is  too 
wise  to  err,  and  too  gcxxl  to  be  unkind;  so  I  must  leave  all  with 
Him.  What  I  do  not  know  now,  I  will  know  in  the  sweet  by 
and  by. 

God  has  helped  me  as  never  before.  After  coming  from 
Ocean  Grove,  where  I  was  kept  busy  with  work,  I  attended  the 
Holiness  C/onvention  in  Wilmington  four  days.  It  was  a  wondi^r- 
ful  met^ting.  Souls  con  vt^ted  and  sancliliod.  Bn>tlu^rs  Thompson, 
Pepper,  (iray.  Smith,  TcmUI,  Mrs.  Konni'y,  Nettie  Van  Namo, 
Clara  Boyd  and  mother,  Mrs.  Blackston,  Bangs  and  myself  went 
from  Philadelphia.  Orr,  Smith,  Kcnney,  Boyd  and  Van  Name 
stayed  the  following  week.  I  had  to  leave.  1  had  an  engagement 
with  Kov.  8.  10.  Si'arlos,  in  Brtniklyn,  two  weeks.  iUnl  did  rovoal 
Himself  in  th(^  salvation  of  the  |)eoplo.  Glory  to  (hul!  We  uf ton 
s|K)ke  of  you. 

1  had  to  loav(;  in  twi>  wooks  Ut  1111  an  engagement  at  Wilming- 
ton, l)»?l.  1  was  there  nine  days.  Over  fifty  converted;  forty- 
three  united  with  the  church.  Twenty'  were  entirely  sanctified, 
and  twent}'  men  and  women  (unsaved  sinners)  arose  at  the  close 
and  asked  us  to  pray  for  thorn.  The  meeting  we  could  not  close 
till  half  past  ten.  Last  Saturday  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
people  present. 
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t  have  to  leave  on  Monday  morning  to  get  ready  to  go  Soaih, 
where  I  am  engaged,  if  my  health  Iiolds  out.  I  shall  start  for 
Florida  in  a  few  days.  If  the  Lord  brings  you  home  we  shall  hail 
your  coming  with  delight. 

Brother  and  Sister  Thompson,  where  I  am  stopping,  say  yoo 
muHt  reniomlior  this  is  one  of  your  iionios.  Thoy  unite  with  me 
in  much  lovi*  U>  you.  1  will  u1m>  siiy  I  sluill  welcome  you  to  my 
(Mittage  at  Ocean  Grove  wiieu  1  am  at  home.  Qod  bless  you  abund- 
antly with  the  riclies  of  Ilis  grace. 

I  am  glad  Bishop  Taylor  is  doing  such  glorious  worlc  for 
Africa.  How  my  soul  goes  out  for  that  Darlc  Continent.  I  am 
glad  God  has  used  you.  Praise  the  Jjord  for  the  worlc  you  have 
iN'cn  able  through  God's  grace  to  do.  God  is  blessing  Sist(*r  Ken- 
ney,  Liz/Je  Smith  and  others  in  the  wofk.  All  your  friends  send 
lots  of  love  to  you.    Qod  bless  you  fon>ver.    Txive  to  all  the  saints. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Inskip. 

I  have  sent  you  the  "Missionary  Review,"  and  paid  for  it 
myself  one  year. 

The  following  letters  from  Rev.  Eidgar  M.  Levy,  Annie  Wit- 
UMiniyer,  Dr.  Daniel  IKireheNU^r,  Margaret  l^>ttome,  ]l«>b,  MIhh 
Frane.es  K  Willard  and  Lady  IsjiIm^I  Somerset,  respectively,  are 
personal,  but  will,  no  doubt,  bo  read  with  interest; 

Mamchkstkk,  N.  II.,  Feb.  2,  1800. 

Mt  Vrrt  Dear  Sistbr: — I  learn  through  the  papers  that  you 
are  now  in  London.  I  am  real  glad  that  you  are  that  much  nearer 
to  us  —  the  many  friends  who  wait  to  greet  you.  Let  me  thank 
you  for  the  kind  word  you  write  of  me,  which  I  see  in  the  "Stand- 
ard** tills  week.  I  sincerely  reciprocatt^  your  kind  wishes,  and  1io|m* 
WMin  to  w*v.  you  and  renew  our  swiM^t  fellowship  of  bygone  years. 

1  have  written  you  several  times  while  you  were  In  Africa, 
but  [  have  received  no  answer.  In  the  last  two  oommunlGations 
1  informed  you  that  you  might  draw  on  me  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. Not  hearing  from  you,  I  concluded  that  you  had  decided 
not  to  do  so  until  your  arrival  in  England,  and  your  readiness  to 
embark  for  America.  I  have  now  in  my  care  $314.21  awaiting 
your  pleasure.  If  you  will  inform  me  as  to  your  wishes,  I  will 
eitlier  send  it  all,  or  in  part,  to  you  at  any  time,  or  I  will  keep  it 
till  you  reach  home. 
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When  you  write  me,  please  direct  to  the  care  of  McDonald, 
Gill  &,  Co.,  36  Bromfleld  street,  Boslon,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 

When  you  return  1  sliall  take  pleasure  in  helpin;;  to  increase 
the  amount,  which  would  be  but  a  reasonable  return  for  all  3'ou 
have  done  for  us  under  the  burningskyof  Africa.  0«hI,  however, 
will  reward  you  in  a  far  richer  manner  —  in  the  '*  Well  done,  gooci 
and  faithful  servant." 

Remember  Douglass.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  give  that  camp 
meeting  the  [irecedencu  ovur  all  others;  as  much  for  dour  Hrotlier 
Morse'ssake  as  anything  else.  He  has  been  the  largest  contribu- 
tor, and  will  cheerfully  do  more  when  you  get  home. 

Our  winter  has  been  very  mild,  but  now  has  become  very 
cold.  It  looks  like  we  shall  have  the  winter  in  the  lap  of  spring. 
I  hope  Clod  will  guide  you* in  choosing  the  safest  time  to  return  to 
America. 

Of  course  you  have  met  dear  Brother  and  Sister  Pearsall 
Smith  in  London,  where  they  now  reside — 44  Qrosvenor  Road, 
Westminster.    We  miss  them  exceedingly. 

I  am,  you  see,  in  New  Hampshire;  not  permanently,  but  for  a 
few  months,  X)erhax>s,  preaching  for  a  liaptist  Church —  the  most 
spiritual  I  have  ever  known.  We  are  just  now  having  a  precious 
work  of  grace;  conversions  every  night,  and  as  many  as  forty  seek- 
ing the  blessing  of  a  clean  heart.  Qlory  to  God!  I  expect  Brother 
Morse  to  come  and  help  me  next  week. 

Now,  d(Mvr[sist<'r,  I  must  close,  commending  you  to  Gtnl  and 
the  Word  of  His  grace.     I  am, 

Yours,  in  eternal  and  holy  fellowship, 

Eduau  M.  Levy. 

Sanatooa,  Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1800. 

My  Dbau  Mils.  Smith: — I  welcome  yon  back  to  America.  1 
thank  the  Lord  for  all  your  grand  work,  and  rejoice  that  He  ha.s 
used  you  for  His  own  glory  tor  so  many  years,  an«l  has  brought 
you  safely  back  to  us  again. 

I  send  this  as  directed  in  the  Philadelphia  Methodist,  and 
hope  it  will  reach  you.  IwaiUyau  to  vmt  me.  I  am  thirty-three 
miles  out  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Reading 
Railroad.  I  have  bought  a  farm  of  sixty-five  acres,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Pike,  one  mile  or  less,  from  the  Sana  toga  station.  If  you 
will  let  me  know  when  you  are  coming,  1  will  meet  you  with  a 
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carriage.    I  have  a  big  house  and  plenty  to  eat,  and  a  warm  wel- 
come awaits  you,  and  a  good  warm  room  will  be  ready  for  you. 

My  son,  the  little  boy  who  was  with  me  at  Ocean  Qrove,  Is 
married;  has  a  good,  practical.  Christian  girl  for  a  wife;  and  we 
all  live  together.  Thc^rc  arc  only  three  in  our  family.  They  both 
Join  mc  In  the  Invitation. 

As  evtrr,  your  faithful  friend, 

AnNIB  WrrTRNMYBR. 
OPPICB  op  SUPKltlNTBNDBNT, 

Dbi'artmbnt  op  thb  Intbriob, 

Indian  School  Sbrvicb, 

Standing  Rock  Agbnct,  N.  D.,  October  20,  1801. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Smith: — Your  letter  of  August 8th,  after  many 
wanderings,  has  at  last  reached  melicre. 

Was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
wliy  the  Ijord  keeps  a  person  so  full  of  faith,  and  love,  and  Chris- 
dan  zeal,  so  long  out  of  Heaven;  It  must  be,  that  you  may  be  a 
olessing  to  this  poor,  sinful,  needy  world. 

I  shall  never  forget  your  earnest  prayers,  so  full  of  faith,  and 
me  profound  respect  the  good  ix*oplc  of  Salem,  Mass.,  had  for  you 
and  your  Cliristian  character.  Your  labors  have  been  a  great 
biiSHiii^  to  multitudes,  and  your  reward  ison  high,  and  will  not  fail. 

May  God  greatly  multiply  such  laborers.  The  world  needs 
fcucm.  With  liiiid  remembrances,  yours,  etc. 

Danibl  Dorchbstbr. 

New  York. 

Mt  Dbar  Sistbi^Amanda: — You  know  I  always  loved  you.  I 
think  it  was  Chaplain  McCabe  that  called  you  our  "Palm  Tree," 
In  the  years  gone  down  into  the  past,  when  we  met  you  at  our 
Natloniil  Camp  Meetings.  And  now,  in  these  latter  days,  3'ou  have 
conit*  into  our  organization  of  Tlie  King*s  Daugliters  and  Sons. 

I  am  so  glad  to  se^  the  gleam  of  the  silver  crossonany  Daugh- 
ter or  Son,  but  when  1  saw  it  on  you,  my  princely  sister,  I  was 
peculiarly  liappy.  Many  jeweled  hands  I  shall  forget,  but  never 
your  dark  hand,  raised  so  high  when  singing: 

**  My  Saviour's  promise  faileth  never, 
lie  counts  me  in  the  whosoever." 

You  are  a  real  daughter  of  the  King  "all  glorious  within.** 
How  often  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  heard  the  tones 
of  vour  voice  singing: 
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**The  wonder-working  JojiiisI 
Th«^  very  same  JeHiiH!  '* 

Well,  he  has  worked  wonders  through  you.  Many  an  owner  of 
a  white  face  would  have  been  willing  to  have  exchanged  it  for  your 
white  soul,  but  we  are  in  a  spiritual  kingdom  whore  thero  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  white  nor  black.    Christ  is  all  and  in  all. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  wherever  you  go,  you  will  bear  the 
cross  of  our  Order,  and  I  do  ho[>e  that  many  will  folh>w  you  into 
the  banqueting  house  where  His  banner  over  ur  is  love.  Some 
day  we  shall  enter  the  King's  palace,  and  I  trust  be  prescutt^d 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  Glory;  and  the  Joy  of  all  Joys 
to  my  mind  will  be  that  of  giving  our  King  '*  exceeding  Joy  *'  in 
the  presentation. 

Your  loving  President,  "I.  H.  N.," 

Sister  Marqabbt  Bottomb. 

This  letter  from  Bob — my  Bob — is  short,  but  will  show  how 
he  is  getting  on,  and  that  he  is  like  oth«*T  boys.  1  am  sorry  tlio 
sweet-shop  was  wrecked,  and  that  it  rained  so  they  could  not  go 
to  see  the  procession,  but  I  am  glad  on  account  of  the  new  boots 
and  trousers  1 

SouTHFOBT,  October  28th,  1892. 

Mt  Dbab  Mother: —  I  hope  you  are  better  than  when  you  last 
wrote  to  mc. 

There  was  a  shipwreck  at  Blacki)Ool  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
storm  destroyed  a  sweet-shop,  on  the  pier. 

Miss  lIoblKS  liaH  lM>iiglit  me  a  new  pair  otlniols,  and  made  mc 
a  new  pair  of  trousers. 

I  am  trying  to  learn  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  I 
cannot  say  them  yet. 

There  has  been  a  procession  here;  it  rained  so  we  couldn't  go 
to  see  it. 

The  Exhibition  closed  on  October  1st.  *  Hundreds  of  people 
came  to  it.     The  fire-works  were  lovely. 

The  weather  is  very  rainy  and  cold. 

Mr.  Walker  sends  his  love.     I  met  him  in  Chapel  Street  last 
Thursday.     Miss  Hobbs  sends  her  love. 
With  much  love,  I  remain. 

Your  loving  son. 

Bob  Smith. 
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Wobld's  Womak*8  Ohristiait  Tbmpbraivcb  Union, 

HSADqUABTBllB  AND  OfFICB  OF  PrBSIDBNT, 

Albany  Buildings,  47  Victobia  St.,  Wbstminstbb, 

London,  February  17,  1808. 

Mr»,  Amanda  Smith,  g940  South  Park  Avenue,  Chicago. 

DkaiiSiktku: — We  learn  that  you  an;  about  U>  bring  out  a 
book  conlainin|(  3'our  cxpcrienct^  of  life  which  have  been  so  varied 
and  remarlcable.  We  are  glad  of  this,  and  conRdent  Uiat  great 
good  will  come  of  it  to  all  who  read  it,  for  your  cheery  Christianity 
bears  the  stamp  that  should  become  universal,  and  every  fresh 
example  helps  to  bring  that  day  nearer. 

Believe  us,  your  trur  frii*nds  In  the  love  of  Ood, 

isaiikl  somriisrt. 
Fkancrs  K.  Willabd. 


OHAPTRR   XXXV. 

BBTURM  TO  LIVERPOOL  —  FAITO  UBALING  —  BIBDOP  TAYLOB  LEAVES 
AGAIN  FOR  AFRICA — U8B  OF  MEANS  —  THE  BTORY  OF  MY 
BONNET  —  TOKENS  OF  000*8  HELP  AFTER  MY  RETURN  FROM 
AFRICA. 

I  left  Sierra  Leone  in  November,  1800.  I  was  so  miserable 
(hat  I  only  gave  myself  tliree  weel^  to  live;  I  thought  I  might 
possibly  drag  along  about  that  length  of  time. 

I  did  not  go  to  any  of  my  friends  in  Tjivrr|KM>l,  or  8ontli|M)rt, 
as  thuy  wanted  I  should  do.  I  was  so  tired,  and  weak,  and  I 
thought  of  the  care  and  anxiety  I  would  be  to  them,  and  then  the 
extra  work  for  the  servants — all  this  I  thought  of — though  I  never 
saw  better  principled  servants  in  my  life,  than  in  England. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  lady  in  England  who  would  think  of 
consulting  her  servants  as  to  whether  she  should  entertain  a  col- 
ored iM^rson  in  her  home;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  sneh  a 
thing  heard  of  in  England.  But  such  a  thing  in  America  would  not 
be  considered  out  of  place.     I  have  met  the  liki!  more  than  once. 

I  was  at  a  gooil  lady*s  house  in  Philadelphia,  not  long  since; 
she  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  wanted  to  ask  me  to  stay  for  tea,  but 
did  not  dare  to  do  so,  on  accountof  an  old  servant  who  would  have 
been  vexed  if  she  had  had  to  serve  a  colored  woman,  whom  the 
lady  herself  had  asked  to  sit  at  her  table.  It  was  night,  and  1 
only  had  to  ride  two  and  a  half  hours,  from  Philadelphia  to  New- 
ark, my  home,  and  I  got  my  own  supper,  thank  the  liord. 

Well,  [  had  no  fears  of  this  kind  in  England.  But  I  felt  that 
I  wanted  to  be  quiet,  and  simply  let  alone.  I  had  it  in  m}'  mind 
all  clear  as  to  what  I  would  do  with  little  Ik)b. 

While  on  the  steamer  I  had  my  first  attack  of  "la  grippe."  I 
had  nov  neard  of  it  in  Africa;  it  had  not  got  there  then;  so  that  1 
did  not  know  really  what  had  happened   to  me.     But  the  good 
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doctor  o»  the  steamer  seemed  to  understand  how  to  manage  it, 
and  with  Mttle  things  I  knew  to  do  for  myself,  I  got  relief  in  a  few 
days.  Then  it  seemed  to  turn  again;  and,  oh!  the  pain  I  suffered. 
I  told  the  Lord  not  to  let  mc  die  and  be  buried  at  sea. 

I  had  seen  |X)or  Mrs.  Bcedc,  when  on  my  way  from  Old  Cala- 
bar, buriiMl  atsiMi.  And  I  knt'w  all  that  would  have  to  be  done, 
and  I  Hlirank  from  it.  I  sitid,  *'Ulil  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt  only  give 
mc  strength  to  get  to  Liver[)ool,  I  will  not  trouble  Thee  any  more.*' 

For  I  was  so  tired  of  holding  on,  and  trying  to  keep  up;  and 
for  three  weeks  after  1  got  to  Liverpool  I  did  not  pray.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  Lord  had  done  all  I  asked  Him,  and  now  all  I  had  to  do 
was  the  little  I  could  do  for  myself,  and  Just  wait  and  see  what 
next  the  Lord  would  do. 

I  calmly' lookefl  over  all  my  mind,  and  my  work  in  Africa.  I 
felt  that  while  there  was  so  much  to  be  done,  and  I  had  only  done 
a  little,  yet  that  I  had  God's  approval  that  I  had  done  all  I  could. 
I  went  to  Africa  at  His  bidding,  and  did  not  leave  till  I  was  sure 
I  had  His  sanction.  80  I  felt,  if  I  were  to  die,  my  conscience  was 
clear  before  my  God.  I  had  worked  willingly,  and  suffered  cheer- 
fully, in  the  work,  for  His  sake.  And  there  was  not  a  shadow 
bctwet*n  my  soul  and  God,  and  I  felt  I  had  nothing  to  ask. 

We  ^ot  into  Ijiver|)Ool  on  Friday  night.  The  stewardess  said 
I  could  have  lodgings  with  her.  So  she  took  me  to  her  house.  All 
night  I  suffered.  On  Saturday  morning  I  felt  a  little  rested;  but 
the  pains  troubled  me  very  much;  so,  as  the  evening  drew  near,  I 
sent  out  and  got  some  medicine,  and  thought  I  would  go  to  bed 
early.  But  just  about  eight  o'clock,  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Stavely 
(whom  I  had  written  to  say  I  had  got  In,  but  did  not  expect  to  see 
before  Monday),  and  her  husband  came  in.  Dear  souls,  how  very 
kind  they  were.  They  were  delighted  to  see  me,  and  said  they 
thought  I  looked  well  to  what  they  cx|>ected.  I  told  them  how 
miserable  1  liad  been,  and  how  I  had  suffered.  At  once  Mrs. 
Btavely  said: 

"Oh I  why  don't  you  trust  the  Ty)rd  to  heal  you?" 
'*  Why,"  I  said,  "  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing  all  atong;  and 
I  believe  if  I  had  not  done  so  I  would  have  been  dead  long  ago.*' 

She  had  often  written  mc  on  the  subject  of  faith  healing, 
while  in  Africa,  and  had  sent  mc  numerous  papers;  then  I  knew 
dear  Mrs.  RaxU*r,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Bordman,  and  many  others  of  those 
choice  spirits.    But  somehow  I  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  see  the 
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teaching  as  they  did.  The}'  could  not  understand  how  anyone  ao 
strong  in  faitli  as  I  KO(>med  to  1h\  di«l  not  bov  it;  and  tlu^y  know, 
and  I  Icnew,  that  the  Lonl  was  with  me,  and  did  lead  me,  and 
bless  me.    But,  lilce  them,  I  did  not  understand  it  myself. 

"  However,"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Staveiy.  "  if  an  effort  on  my  part 
is  necessary,  I  cannot  malce  it,  1  am  too  Vfcuk.  l^ut  lilvo  the  man 
we  read  of  in  the  Gospel,  1  am  willing  for  anybody  to  do  anything 
for  me  that  lie  can.*' 

The  man  we  read  of  in  the  Gospel  was  too  weak  to  do  any  tiling 
himself,  but  was  willing  they  should  take  the  roof  off  the  house 
and  let  him  down  before  Jesus;  and  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  said 
to  the  sick  of  the  palsy:  '*  Arise.*'  8o  I  said,  '*  there  is  Just  where 
I  am.  I  am  willing,  from  the  crown  of  my  head'  to  the  soles  of 
my  feet." 

••  Oh,  well,"  she  said,  "If  you  are  willing,  the  Lord  can  do  it." 

"But,  then,"  I  said,  "I  have  Just  swallowed  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  and  laudanum  five  minutes  before  you  came  in." 

"Well,"  she  laughingly  said,  "you  can  trust  the  Tx)rd." 

I  knew  how  very  conservative  good  Mr.  Staveiy  was;  that  he 
was  not  an  enthusiast  by  any  means,  though  one  of  the  grandest 
men  I  ever  knew;  and  he  spoke  up: 

"  Yes,  Sister  Smith,  why  not  trust  the  Lord  to  heal?" 

"My,"  I  thought,  "if  he  has  got  to  believing  so,  it  is  won- 
derful." 

After  a  pleasant  chat  they  went  home.  All  day  Sunday  T  suf- 
fered. There  was  a  sick  lady  in  the  next  room  to  me,  and  thi^y 
called  in  a  doctor  for  her.  He  was  a  good  Christian  man.  So,  as 
I  was  so  very  ill,  my  hostess  said  1  had  better  have  the  doctor  see 
me.  I  agreed,  and  he  came  in.  He  was  very  pleasant,  and  I  told 
him  I  was  Just  from  Africa.  He  was  much  interested,  and  said 
that  they  had  a  large  mission  on  the  Congo.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  little  Bob,  and  said  he  would  like  me  and  Bob  to  come  to  Sab- 
bath School  in  their  church. 

lie  left  me  some  medicine,  which  did  me  good,  and  relieved 
the  pain  so  that  I  was  able  to  sleep  a  little  on  Sunday  night. 
Then,  as  he  had  to  call  on  the  other  lady  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
he  called  each  time  to  see  me,  also. 

I  took  the  medicine  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  but  did  not  take 
it  on  Tuesday. 

"Now,  I  ought  to  trust  the  Ixjrtl  — now  as  I  am  willing,"  I 
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said,  "  but  the  doctor  is  so  Icind,  lie  may  not  liice  it  if  he  Igiows  I 
am  not  talcing  tlic  medicine;  still,  if  he  aslcs  mo,  I  will  tell  him  I 
am  not  taking  it.**  Then  I  prayed,  **  Lord,  do  not  let  him  ask  me 
anything  about  it." 

So  sure  enough  he  called  in  on  Wednesday,  had  a  nice  chat, 
and  said,  **  WHI.  Mrs.  Smith,  I  R<M?you  ar«  lM»tt«»r." 

*'  Yos,  l)oct«>r,**  I  said,  **  1  am  feeling  much  better.  IIow 
much  shall!  iwiyyou?" 

'*OhI  nothing  at  all.  1  am  very  glad  to  do  what  1  can  for 
you." 

So  I  thanked  him,  and  he  left. 

On  Friday  I  heard  that  Bishop  Taylor  was  in  town,  and  would 
I«»av<'  on  Saturday.  So  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Stavely*s  ofllcc,  the 
Templo,  Dale  Street,  Liverix)ol,  and  found  that  the  ollicc  of  An- 
derson Fowlf^r,  Hisliop  Taylor*s  agiMit,  w:is  next  to  Mr.  Stavely*s. 

TlitH  wiis  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  telephone  work,  it  was  a 
new  thin^  to  me.  But  I  soon  heard  from  the  Bishop.  They  said, 
"  Yes,  he  was  there;  had  just  gone  out  five  minutes  before.'* 

So  I  left  my  address,  and  asked  the  Bishop  to  call  on  me  at  my 
lodgings.  But,  as  the  Bishop  was  poorly,  with  asthma,  his  son, 
Mr.  lioss  Taylor,  and  Mr  Welch,  the  former  editorof  the  ''African 
New.s,"  called  at  my  lodgings. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  them.  We  did  have  a  pleasant  time 
together.  We  had  a  little  song,  and  then  we  knelt  and  had  prayers. 
My!  how  Brother  Boss  Taylor  did  pray;  and  Brother  Welch. 
They  were  in  quite  a  hurry,  so  did  not  stop  long. 

Mr.  Ross  told  me  that  his  father  was  to  leave  for  Africa  on 
Saturday.  So  next  morning  I  got  a  cab,  and  Bob  and  I  went  down 
to  the  pier  to  sei^  the  Bishop  off.  1  got  there  before  the  Bishop 
arrived,  iin<l  i  saw  him  when  he  came  on  board;  and  I  think  I 
never  pitied  a  man  so  in  my  life.  It  seemed  :is  though  he  could 
scarct^iy  walk,  Ik^  was  ho  weak  and  thin.  I  said  to  myself,  "That 
is  not  tile  Bishop  Taylor  that  I  left  in  Africa.*'  Oh!  how  changed 
he  was.  Aftt^r  I  had  looked  at  him  for  a  time  (for  he  did  not  see 
me)  1  went  to  him  and  said: 

*•  How  do  you  do.  Bishop?'* 

"Pretty  well,*' he  said. 

ITow  glad  he  was  U)  sim^  l^)b  and  me.  lie  saw  us  last  at  Caix* 
P:ilm:is,  in  Africa.  Then  1  said,  "What  a  dreadful  cold  3'ou 
have." 
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**Yins,**  ho.  said,  **uii  attuck  of  iisthma.  T  havo  not  lint)  an 
aliack  b(;r«>ro  for  (I  ihitik  he  Kuid)  thirly  yrarn.  Tho  olhcr  iiij^hl  1 
did  not  know  but  i  was  going.  My  broath  was  so  short.  Hut  1 
told  the  Lord  if  He  would  spare  me  I  would  like  to  live  a  little 
longer  for  Africa.'* 

And  I  saw  the  great  tears  in  his  eye^,  and  his  lips  quivcri'd. 
Then  he  brushed  the  tears  away,  and  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye: 

'*  You  know,  Amanda,  I  have  known  men  to  die  for  want  of 
breath.  •• 

**  Yes,"  I  said,  *'  they  generally  die  for  such  a  want." 

Oh!  how  I  would  like  to  have  gone  back  with  him.  As  I 
looked  at  him  1  said,  **01i!  what  a  sacrifice,  all  for  my  people.  At 
his  time  of  life  he  ought  to  have  his  home  comforts,  with  his  wife 
to  look  after  him,  and  his  children  around  him.  Now  he  is  so 
weak  and  sick.  And  then  he  is  going  all  alone  on  the  steamer, 
and  not  a  soul  to  do  anything  for  him.'* 

I  cannot  tell  how  sad  I  felt.  I  said  to  Mr.  Ross,  *'Can*t  you 
go  as  far  as  Madeira  with  the  Bishop?** 

**No,**  he  replied.  **  father  sa3's  I  must  go  home.** 

Then  the  Bishop  said  to  me,  "  Well,  gooil  bye,  Amanda.  Take 
good  care  of  Bob.'* 

I  bade  him  good-bye  the  best  I  could,  and  left.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  him  again  in  this  life.  When  I  got  into  the  cab,  oh! 
how  I  cried!  And  for  three  days  every  time  I  thought  of  the  dear 
old  hero,  1  had  a  good  cry;  I  couUhft  help  it.  1Iow^o<kI  the  T<ord 
was  to  take  him  to  Africa,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  home  land 
so  well  and  strong.  IIow  like  a  Ooil  is  He  who  doeth  all  things 
well.     Amen. 

Again  I  turn  to  my  story.  Going  out  at  that  time  gave  me 
fresh  cold;  I  had  not  got  my  winter  clothes  yet;  so  a  dreadful 
cough  set  in,  and  rheumatism  in  my  left  arm;  and  what  I  suffered, 
God  only  knows.  But  I  had  quit  taking  any  means.  I  was  willing 
to  trust  the  liord. 

"Jjord,**  I  said,  '*  there  are  all  the  things  1  have  been  taking, 
and  they  have  helped  me  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  I  had  to 
trust  you.     So  I  will  trust  you  and  do  without  taking  anything.** 

Now  this  time  the  Ix)rd  did  not  seem  tc^  test  me  as  before.  I 
Just  wanted  a  little  relief  from  pain,  for  I  Wiis  going  to  die  anyhow. 
So  r  went  on. 

One  night  about  two  o'clock,  I  had  not  slept  a  wink  up  to  that 
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time,  I  was  sitting  up  in  bed  crying  with  pain  in  my  arm.  Dear 
little  Bob  was  in  bed  beside  me,  sleeping  away.  Everybody  In  the 
house  was  asleep;  my  cough  was  terrible;  and  I  said,  "Oh!  Liord, 
help  me.  What  shall  I  do?**  and  as  though  some  oneone  stood 
by  me  and  spoke,  I  heard,  '*  Put  cotton  batting  on  your  arm.'* 

**Thou  knnwest,  *•  1  replied,  **  I  have  not  got  any;  but  Id  the 
morning  I  will  ask  the  lady  if  she  has  any.** 

8«>  I  did,  and  she  gave  me  some.  1  got  down  before  the  flroon 
my  knees,  and  put  on  the  cotton  batting  It  did  si^em  to  relieve 
me,  and  the  pain  seemed  to  quiet  down  as  I  knelt  down  before  the 
Are  and  it  got  warm,  and  I  fell  into  a  little  doze  of  sleep.  It  was 
better  next  day,  but,  oh  I  so  sore.  I  told  my  friends  I  believed  it 
was  the  gcxMl  Spirit  that  prompted  me  to  put  on  the  cotton  bat- 
ting. But  they  thought  I  should  not  have  done  It,  but  simply 
Ignored  the  plan,  and  just  trusted  the  Lord. 

Well,  I  tried  the  best  1  c<iuld.  They  sent  me  bookson  the  sub- 
ject; but  I  said,  **I  will  not  read  anything  but  the  Bible.  I  am 
going  to  take  the  Word  of  God,  and  ask  help  of  the  Spirit.*' 

All  right.  One  night  after  this  my  cough  troubled  me  so  that 
I  could  not  sleep.  After  a  severe  fit  of  coughing,  I  said,  "Oh! 
Lord,  do  help  me.  What  must  I  do?  **  And  in  an  instant  a  voice 
distinctly  wild  U>  me,  **  Beet  root  tea  will  allay  the  irritation." 
And  I  »ild,  *'Now,  Ix)rd.  if  that  is  Thy  voice  speaking  to  me, 
please  keep  it  in  my  mind  till  morning  and  I  will  do  It." 

I  remembered  that  twenty  years  before  I  was  told  this  thing, 
and  did  It  for  a  friend  who  was  ill  with  cold,  and  it  helped  her; 
but  I  didn*t  remember  that  1  had  ever  thought  of  it  from  that 
time  until  it  came  to  me  that  night. 

This  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
About  day-break  I  got  a  little  quiet;  and  at  seven  o*clock  aservant 
came  in  and  made  the  fins  and  it  came  to  me  about  the  beet  root. 
1  fluid,  '*  Well,  1  am  better  now,  and  I  needn*t  mind  about  it." 

I  got  up  at  eight,  and  it  came  again,  "Beet  root  tea."  But 
still  I  did  not  heed.  About  nine  o'clock  the  same  whisper  came 
to  me  again: 

**  You  said  if  the  Tjord  would  keep  it  In  your  mind  till  morn- 
ing, you  woul<l  make  the  beet  root  tea.** 

"So  1  did.** 

And  1  called  Bob  and  sent  him  downstairs  to  ask  the  lady  if 
she  had  any  red  beets.     She  sent  me  two  small  one«,  but  very  nice 
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and  red;  I  had  a  small  sauce  pan,  and  I  put  them  in  and  boiled 
them  and  made  a  strong  cuprul  and  dnmk  it,  and  it  did  allay  the 
irritation  so  that  1  coughed  but  little  after  that  to  what  1  had  done 
before;  and  I  shall  ever  believe  that  God  was  teaching  me  not  to 
ignore  the  use  of  all  means  in  sickness. 

I  believe  that  Qod  is  honored  as  much  when  He  tells  me  to 
do  a  thing  and  1  obey,  as  when  He  says  not  to  do  it,  and  I 
obey.  ** Thou  Shalt  not  covet.**  '* Thou  shalt  love  the  liord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart.*'  To  me  obedience  in  both  cases  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  honor  God.    I  only  receive  blessings  as  I  obey. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Sanford,  of  Boston,  was  so  kind  to  liob  and  me,  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  at  the  Berachia  home,  at  SouChport,  and 
during  the  series  of  meetings  he  was  holding  he  gave  Bible  read- 
ings on  this  subject;  and  it  seemed  so  clear,  and  many  seemed  to 
get  help  and  blessing,  and  T  did  too. 

But  many  thought  I  was  not  half  out  of  the  woods.  So  one 
day  two  ladies  called  to  see  me,  after  I  had  returned  to  Tiiverpool. 
I  liad  ntiver  seen  them  before,  but  they  said  they  had  heard  of  me; 
and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  A.,  told  me  of  her  wonderful  experience  of 
how  she  was  healed  of  droi>sy. 

I  was  deeply  interested,  as  she  went  on  narrating  all  the  inci- 
dents in  relation  to  it,  and  how  she  used  oil  and  anointed  herself, 
as  she  said  she  felt  the  Lord  led  her  to  do. 

**  Oh,"  I  said,  **  I  was  out  last  evening  to  the  shop,  and  it  came 
to  me  to  get  some  sweet  oil." 

"That  is  it,"  she  said  at  once. 

"  liut,"  I  said,  •*  I  did  wot  get  it." 

"Well,**  she  said,  **olive  oil  is  the  best;  but  I  did  .not  have 
that  in  my  case.     Haven't  you  got  oil  of  any  kind  in  the  house?  " 

**  Only  a  little  castor  oil  that  was  left  in  the  glass." 

*'  It  only  needs  a  few  drops,  and  that  will  do." 

So  I  knelt  down,  and  they  anointed  me  with  this  oil,  and 
prayed  very  earn<'Stly.  They  both  said  they  got  such  a  baplisni 
wlien  Ihey  were  luraled;  so  1  could  not  li('l[)  expecting  some  assur- 
ance to  this  work  of  healing  my  body,  as  I  did  tomy  sanctification 
and  justification. 

They  told  me  this  w;is  right  for  me  to  expect,  for  God  had 
made  the  provision  for  the  body's  healing,  with  that  of  Ihe  soul; 
and  I  did  lionestly  try  to  see  it  just  as  tliey  did.  But  I  could  not. 
I  went  on  for  t(;n  days  waiting  for  tliis  especial  assurance  that  1 
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wsis  really  hcalt*d.    Oh!  how  I  longed  for  it,  but  1  never  got  any 
such  assurance.    Still  I  held  on  by  faith. 

Christmas  came.  My  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Stavely,  had  invited 
mo  to  Scaforth.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  got  there. 
When  1  did,  oh!  what  a  night  of  suffering.  She  prayed  with 
mv.  Oh,  how  true  and  kind  she  was.  Ilor  faitli  lield  on  to  God 
ft)r  nil*. 

Next  day  anotticr  dear  frirnd,  Mrs.  D.,  came;  and  tlicy  two 
togotlier  prayed  and  encouraged  me  to  still  hold  on;  that  all  the 
pain  I  suffered  was  simply  a  temptation;  the  Lord  would  heal  me. 
I  made  my  will  do  the  best  it  would;  but  I  felt  the  pain  just  the 
same. 

About  noon  I  got  up,  and  tliey  helped  me  to  get  my  clothes 
on.  They  were  so  an.xious  I  should  be  down  to  Christmns  dinner 
with  them.  8o  I  wjis,  and  as  bt^t  I  could,  endun'd  the  jmin 
titrough  <liniicr.  When  it  was  over  1  could  not  liold  out  any  longer; 
J  went  up  U)  my  room,  anti  walked  the  floor  in  agony.  I  tried  to 
ignore  tht*  pain;  but  in  spite  of  my  will  and  faith,  it  would  not  be 
ignored  a  bit! 

About  day-break  I  got  a  little  quiet  and  slept  a  little;  and 
while  the  pain  was  not  so  bad  as  it  had  been,  it  was  three  weeks 
lipfon*  1  was  al>l(*  t4»  gi*t  my  arm  aUwo  my  liea<l.  And  when  I 
would  use  any  means,  or  talk  of  it,  my  friends  would  feel  so  sorry 
fur  me,  and  say  that  it  was  not  honoring  the  Lord  to  do  so. 

Rut  I  had  sincerely  prayed  for  light.  And  1  believe  Qod  has 
givrn  it  to  me;  if  for  no  one  else.  He  does  to  Amanda  Smith,  and 
I  feel  quite  sure  I  am  not  mistaken  in  God*s  leading  me.  I  think 
He  has  saved  me  from  bondage  on  these  points.   Amen.    Amen. 

As  one  of  the  little  incidents  that  reached  its  culmination 
after  my  return  from  Africa  to  England,  I  must  here  relate  the 
sl-ory  of  my  bonnet  —  not  a  very  important  story  in  iliM»lf,  but,  iikc 
most  st4>rieR,  it  li:i8  its  moral,  also,  if  we  choose  to  8kv  it. 

How  I  did  hate  to  give  up  my  nice  Quaker  bonnet!  1  had  no 
8|>ecial  feeling  about  putting  it  on,  so  far  as  feathers  and  flowers 
were  concerned.  I  settled  that  when  I  was  converted.  All  of 
those  things  were  surrendered,  though  the  love  of  them  was  deep 
in  my  heart,  so  that  when  I  sought  the  blessing  of  cleansing  1  had 
no  diilieiilly  on  IIh*  drrss  i|iirstion. 

I  alw.'iys  adniirrd  tin-  I'Viends*  dress,  so  this  w«s  at  oner  my 
choice,  and  at  that  time  many  of  the  ('hrislian  sisters  among  all 
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the  colored  churches  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  naltimore, 
dressiul  liki^  the  Friends,  and  were  generally  called  Band  Bisters, 
and,  as  a  rule,  were  noted  for  their  deep  piety  and  Christian  char- 
acter.  I  loved  them  for  this,  as  well  as  admired  their  very  plain 
dress,  for  the  height  of  my  ambition  was  to  be  a  consistent,  down- 
right, outright  Christian. 

It  waj3  not  a  question  of  your  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
because  you  chose  to  dress  like  them.  I  remember  that  not  only 
colored  Methotlists  dressed  like  them,  but  white  Methodists  us 
well,  so  that  I  never  dreamed  of  anyone  questioning  me  on  my 
plain  dress.  When  I  got  to  England  I  found  it  was  different, 
dressing  like  a  Friend  and  not  being  a  Friend,  and  none  of  my 
people  being  Friends.  They  did  not  understand  it,  so  as  I  went 
about  I  was  often  questioned,  though  in  a  very  nice  way. 

I  was  with  the  Friends  a  great  deal,  and  they  were  most  hos- 
piUihle  and  kind.     They  would  sometimes  say; 

**  Does  thee  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends?  ** 

•*No." 

**  Did  thy  father  and  mother?** 

"No." 

*•  And  none  of  thy  people  are  Friends?  *' 

"No.'* 

"How  strange  that  thee  should  wear  the  Friends*  garb.** 

Well,  then  I  would  go  into  a  long  explanation,  tell  of  Ameri- 
cans being  inde|)endent  in  what  they  ehoose;  how  no  one  felt 
bound  to  wear  any  set  garb;  that  Methodists  or  Presbyterians,  no 
matter  who,  if  they  liked  to  dress  like  the  Friends,  or  anybody 
else,  if  they  had  the  money,  just  got  the  article,  whatever  it  was, 
and  no  one  had  any  thought  about  it. 

They  wo^ld  listen  patiently,  and  then  kindly  say:  "Well,  I 
think  if  1  were  thee,  I  would  not  do  it.'* 

I  didn't  understand  it  at  flrst,  but  later  on  1  found  out  that  no 
one  in  England  would  wear  a  Friends'  lionnnet  who  was  not  a 
Friend,  if  they  did  they  would  be  suspected  ol  i)retending  to  be 
what  they  were  not.  When  I  flrst  heard  this  1  was  frightened.  I 
said,  "Oh,  deary  me,  is  this  wh}'  I  have  been  so  questioned ?  " 

As  I  was  going  from  place  to  place,  everybody  treated  me 
most  kindly,  but,  "oh,"  I  said,  "has  this  been  the  thought  in 
their  mind,  that  1  have  been  pretending  to  be  what  I  am  not?" 

I  prayed  and  cried  about  it  a  threat  deal  for  the  Lord  only 
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Itnows  how  I  hntc  ilocopiion  or  sham  In  anything,  but  especially 
in  Christianity  or  religion;  but  then,  I  could  do  nothing.  I  thought, 
if  I  take  off  my  bonnet,  and  I  did  not  want  to  do  so,  for  I  really 
loved  it,  but  still  if  I  should  take  it  off,  and  see  persons  from 
America  who  knew  me,  that  they  would  say,  *' Yes,  that  Is  Just 
what  we  thought,  Amanda  Smith  would  take  off  her  plain  bonnet 
wiien  8h«t  gdt  to  lOn^land!** 

Then  the  people  on  this  side  thought  I  was  representing  my- 
self, by  wearing  the  Friends*  dress,  to  be  what  I  was  not. 

So  there  I  was,  between  two  fires,  and  the  thought  of  sailing  un- 
der false  colors,  this  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  but  I  stood  it 
until  I  got  back  to  Liverpool,  then  I  had  to  get  a  new  bonnet.  I 
dreaded  ^oing  through  the  explanation  again.  I  saw  that  the  set- 
tled ladies  were  wearing  little  bonnets.  I  thought,  "  What  shall 
I  do,  I  can  never  wear  a  little  bonnet.** 

I  thought  if  I  could  And  a  Friends*  milliner,  I  would  get  me 
a  plain  bonnet  If  it  were  not  a  real  Friends*  bonnet.  I  knew  I 
could  not  get  what  I  wanted  at  any  ordinary  milliner,  and  I  did 
not  know  where  to  go  In  Liverpool  to  find  a  Friends'  milliner. 

I  wrote  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis,  of  Fox  Rock,  Dub- 
lin, and  told  her  my  dilemma.  She  wrote  and  (old  me  she  thought 
1  was  quite  right  about  getting  the  bonnet  I  wanted,  and  that  she 
would  find  out  where  I  could  find  a  Friends*  milliner  in  LiveriKwl. 
Hut  before  T  got  her  word,  two  ladies  called  on  me  and  would  go  with 
me  lo  ;;et  some  warmer  clothing.  It  was  very  cold  and  I  had  only 
my  African  clothes,  four  double,  but  then  I  was  not  warm,  so  we 
went  shopping,  as  we  would  say  in  England. 

The  ladies  got  me  a  nice  fur  cloak,  warm  under  flannels,  nioe 
Jersey  Jacket,  stockings,  gloves,  etc.,  then  they  said: 

**  Is  there  anything  else,  Amanda?" 

*' That  is  all,*'  I  replied. 

Just  then  one  of  the  ladies  said,  "  Oh,  you  must  have  a  nice 
bonnetl*' 

Then  I  told  them  I  was  waiting  for  a  letter  so  as  to  know  where 
to  go.    They  said,  "You  will  not  wear  that  big  bonnet  again.*' 

I  tried  to  explain  to  them  as  best  I  could,  but  they  insisted 
that  I  must  pet  a  Iwnnet,  **  pwperly,'*  as  they  said.  So  we 
wrnt  iiiUi  llip  niillinrry  department  and  got  me  a  '*nice  l>onnet,'* 
Ihe  largest  one  they  had,  and  that  was  not  very  large,  and  the 
plainest. 
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Bo  I  went  on  all  right  until  1  came  baclc  to  Americit,  then  here 
it  was  again,  '*Oh,  what  have  you  done  with  your  phiin  l)onnet?" 
I  felt  80  sick  of  explaining  that  I  felt  like  starting  a  new  style  and 
wearing  no  bonnet  at  all! 

Scores  of  people  have  asked  me  about  my  bonnet  that  have 
never  thought  of  asking  me  how  my  soul  prospered,  and  this,  ntUtT 
all,  is  more  im|X)rtant  in  Qod's  sight  than  though  I  wore  a  hun- 
dred plain  bonnets. 

I  thought  it  wi^H  to  give  this  flnal  explanation.     Amen. 

1  had  a  great  many  expenses  during  my  stay  at  Sierra  Leone. 
I  had  my  two  native  children.  Bob  and  Frances,  with  me,  and 
the  little  girl  was  sick  all  the  time.  I  did  everything  I  could  for 
her  to  get  her  well  enough  to  bring  with  me. 

She  had  been  sick  for  three  months  before  I  left  Monrovia; 
but  I  had  got  her  well  enough  to  get  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  where 
I  hoped,  through  better  medical  attendance,  she  would  get  quite 
well  enough  for  me  to  bring  to  England. 

After  spending  three  or  four  months  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  do- 
ing all  I  could  for  her,  paying  doctors'  bills  and  all,  the  doctor 
told  me  at  last  that  the  child  could  not  stand  the  climate  if  I 
brought  her,  and  that  she  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
care,  so  I  had  to  decide  to  leave  her,  as  I  had  little  Bob  to  look 
after. 

Then  I  had  to  provide  everything  for  Frances,  so  as  to  leave 
her  comfortable,  as  I  was  going  to  bring  little  Hob  with  me.  This 
made  my  expenses  more;  but  I  had  quite  enough  to  bring  me  to 
Liverpool,'  if  I  could  live  to  get  there,  thuugh  sometimes  I  Wits  a 
little  doubtful  whether  I  would.  But  the  Lord  understood  my 
case. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  got  there  before  my  loving  Father,  God, 
began  to  fulfill  that  blessed  old  promise,  thai  Tie  gave  mi*  when  I 
1(*ft  America:  *'MyOod  will  supply  all  your  need  according  to 
His  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus.**  Phil.  4:10.  Diircrent 
friends  began  to  send  in,  lis  1  have  already  shown;  some,  tlireo 
pounds;  then  two  pounds;  others,  one  pound. 

One  week  when  1  needed  just  four  shillings  to  pay  for  my 
lodgings  at  Liverpool,  before  leaving  for  my  friend,  Mrs.  Stave- 
ley's,  at  Seaforth,  whci  i  I  was  going  that  afternoon,  the  postman 
brought  a  letter  in  the  morning,  and  when  1  opened  it  it  was  from 
America,  and  contained  one  dollar.    I  did  not  know  the  sender — ao 
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name— only  "Qod  bless  you;  I  welcome  you  back  from  Africa.'* 
That  was  all.  So  I  praised  the  Lord,  paid  for  my  lodgings  and 
left. 

*'Thl8,  this  is  the  Qod  I  adore. 
My  faithful,  unchangeable  friend 
11  is  lovr  is  iiA  great  a»  His  |M>wer, 
Which  neither  knows  measure  nor  end." 


CnAPTER    XXXVT. 

WORK  IN  BNGLAND— IN  LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PLACES  — I  GO  TO  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND 
—  SECURE  PASSAGE  TO  NEW  YORK  —  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  VOY- 
AGE—-HOME  AGAIN  — CONCLUDING  WORDS. 

My  first  work  in  England,  after  my  return  from  Africa,  was 
at  Gordon  Hall,  Mrs.  Stephen  Meuzies',  Liverpool,  where  1  spoke 
at  a  large  conference  and  sang,  and  the  Lord  blessed  me  greatly. 
My  next  work  was  at  Fleshfleld,  at  Mr.  Uadclilf's.  I  began  on 
Watch  Night  and  spent  a  week.  1  was  not  well,  but  somehow  the 
Jjord  helped  me  to  speak  to  a  large  congregation  in  the  little 
chapel.  From  there  I  went  to  Southport  and  assisted  in  some 
meetings  held  by  Rev.  D.  F.  Sanford,  of  Boston,  U.  8.  A. 

All  this  time  I  was  miserable,  but  I  would  earnestly  pray  and 
ask  the  Ijord  to  strengthen  me,  and  He  would  always  do  it,  but  I 
see  now  the  wise  tiling  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  resU^d  en- 
tirely, for  that  was  my  real  need,  and  the  strenglh  1  used  in  pray- 
ing 1  should  have  spent  in  resting,  I  Ix^lievc  this  would  havrbiMMi 
pleasing  to  God.  What  a  dull  scholar  I  have  been  in  Ills  school 
and  yet  He  has  been  so  patient  with  me. 

Then  I  held  several  meetings  in  Liverpool;  then  on  to  Doncas- 
ter,  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  Miss  Morris,  Chequer  House. 
1  shall  never  forget  her  kindness  to  Bob  and  me.  Here  1  had  some 
rest,  but  held  a  number  of  meetings,  some  in  the  hall  or  the  Y.  M. 
O.  A.,  and  Mother's  Meetings,  and  several  drawing  room  meetings 
at  Mrs.  Richard  Norris*;  and  various  other  meetings.  From  Don- 
caster  we  went  to  London  on  our  way  to  Folkston.  My  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  D.  Bordman,  of  London,  had  kindly  invited  me  to  stop  on 
my  way.  She  had  also  kindly  arranged  a  little  quiet  reception. 
A  number  of  friends  were  invited,  among  those  that  were  present 
was  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitehall  Smith,  Mrs.  Mark  Guy  Pierce,  and 

(11)8) 
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others.    This  was  a  surprise  to  me,  but  it  was  a  blessed  meeting 
and  meant  more  to  me  than  1  have  language  to  express. 

From  London  I  went  on  to  Folkston,  where  I  had  been  sent 
for,  to  hold  a  special  service  at  the  Railway  Mission.  Here  Bob 
and  I  had  nice  lodgings  provided;  and  it  was  here  where  little  Bob 
was  converted,  one  morning  Just  after  broakfnst  as  we  kneeled  to- 
gether to  have  our  morning  worship.    Praise  the  Liordl 

I  shall  never  forget  the  blessing  the  Lord  gave  us  at  Mr.  Tokes* 
church.  Uc  is  a  grand  mtiw  of  Qod,  a  staunch  churchman,' but 
wliat  is  called  Low  Church;  broad,  but  orthodox,  so  that  he  invited 
a  woman  to  take  services  in  his  church,  and  God  wonderfully 
blessed  his  work  and  people.  One  dear  woman  told  me  thai  she 
had  sought  the  blessing  of  heart  purity  for  several  years,  but  she 
said  somehow  the  Lord  helped  me  to  make  the  way  so  simple  that 
she  saw  It,  believed,  and  entered  into  rest.  Ilcr  face  beamed  with 
delight.    To  Him  alone  be  glory  forever. 

Then  on  Sunday  night  the  Congregationalist  minister  invited 
the  Rjiilway  meeting  over  to  his  fine  church,  which  was  just 
across  the  street,  the  crowd  being  so  great  we  couldn't  seat  them 
in  the  hall.  He  threw  open  his  pulpit;  though  it  was  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun  for  a  woman  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church;  and  I  must  confess  I  did  fei^l  a  little  shaky 
myself  to  be  up  there  alone;  but  I  cried  mightily  to  the  Ix)rd  for 
help,  and,  if  ever  Oe  did  help  me.  He  did  that  Sunday  night,  and 
blessed  U  Is  own  Word  to  the  hearts  of  the  p(M)ple,  and  several  en- 
tered in  and  found  soul  rest.     Praise  the  Lord! 

Then  I  spoke  at  several  other  meetings,  including  one  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  who  were  doing  a  grand  work  at  Folkston.  They 
had  given  me  an  urgent  invitation  to  speak  for  them.  I  had  but 
ono  night  that  I  could  possibly  give,  so  I  went  in  the  name  of  the 
Ix)rd  and  did  what  I  could. 

From  FolksUni  I  went  Ui  Tiondon,  spent  a  few  il^i^s  with  Mrs. 
Cfil.  Fiucli  White,  at  liouishem  TTill.  Here  I  held  several  meet- 
ings, including  a  drawing  room  meeting  at  Mrs  Finch  White's. 
Drawing  room  meetings  in  England  are  not  a  rare  thing  as  they 
are  in  America,  I  think,  as  I  have  never  held  any  here,  but  did  so 
ofiiMi  in  England,  and  often  with  groat  profit,  1  trust. 

TInirsday,  April  <1,  I  leave  1x)ndon  f(*r  S<)ntli|H)rt,  and  stop  at 
Mrs.  Siavoly's  HiTachia  Ilonx*.  Monday,  April  10,  I  take  l^)b  U> 
MiH.s  llobb's  scIkniI,  whoro  1h>  is  now,  and  has  beon  ever  since. 
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How  good  the  Lord  was  U)opon  this  door  of  moroy  to  this  dour 
boy;  thus  thi!  promist^  is  true,  **ir  yv  shall  aslv  anything  in  My 
name,  1  will  do  it.**  On  the  10th  I  go  to  a  Conference  at  Manches- 
ter, Mr.  Grossley*s,  Star  Hall.  This  was  a  blessed  meeting,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  D.  F.  Sanford,  to  which  I  was  invited  and  enter- 
tained at  Mr.  Grossley's  home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford,  and 
though  I  did  but  little,  the  Lord  blessed  me.  And  when  1  was 
leaving,  Mr.  0.  handed  me  a  check  for,  I  think,  ten  |K>unds  —  am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  amount — but  at  all  the  places  they  paid 
me  well. 

Besides  the  meetings  at  Star  Hall,  I  took  a  meeting  at  a  large 
mission  hall  carried  on  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Here  the  Lord 
gave  His  blessing  on  the  Word. 

April  the  23rd,  I  leave  Manchester  for  Southport,  attend  to 
some  little  matters  for  Bob,  then,  on  Friday,  Aiiril  25,  I  leave 
SS(>uth|)ort  for  London,  stop  at  Mxs.  Isabella  Walker's,  where  1  had 
had  a  very  warm  invitation  to  spend  some  time  at  her  home.  This 
lady  was  anxious  I  should  go  to  some  of  the  meetings  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Congress  Hall. 

This  I  was  not  able  to  do,  but  spent  two  very  pleasant  weeks 
with  Mrs.  Walker,  at  Clapham.  How  the  grace  of  Qod  was  mag- 
nified in  this  lady's  home  life,  a  lady  of  rank  and  culture  and  iK)si- 
tion,  but  so  fully  consecrated  to  God.  She  was  Mrs.  Booth's 
warmest  friend,  and  was  with  her  through  her  last  severe  illness. 
It  was  here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Col.  Clib- 
born,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  whose  work  is  in  Paris.  May  the 
Jjord  bless  them. 

May  the  1st,  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Reader  Harris  and  Rev.  I). 
F.  Sanford  to  be  at  their  anniversary  meeting  at  Speak  Hall,  Clap- 
ham.  This  is  a  great  meeting,  held  every  year,  and  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  scores  of  souls  from  all  parts  of  England. 

May  7th through  the  invitation  of  Mr.  ClilTord,  Honorable 
Treasurer  of  the  Great  Church  Army,  I  H|N>aU  at  the  anuivrrHury 
meeting  at  Piccadilly.  The  crowd  was  very  great,  but  the  liord 
gave  His  blessing;  then  I  addressed  several  meetings  at  Miss 
Mason's  House  of  Rest,  Cambridge  Gardens,  London,  West. 

Saturday,  May  10,  at  Woodgreen,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  editor  of 
^'The  Christian,"  invited  me  to  take  some  services  at  his  hall  on 
Sabbath  and  several  week  nights.  Here  again  the  Ijord  was 
phrased  to  give  tokens  of  His  fuvi>r,  unil  a  number  professed  to 
bave  found  peace  in  believing. 
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On  the  24th,  I  leave  London  for  Scotland,  stop  at  Carlisle,  with 
Mrs.  Walker's  sister,  Mrs.  Johnston.  What  a  lovely  home  this  is. 
I  was  so  tired  and  wonld  so  like  to  have  rested,  but  I  had  not  been 
in  long  before  a  number  of  dear  friends  gathered  and  I  had  to  have 
a  meeting.  I  felt  I  really  could  not,  at  first,  but  I  asked  the  Lord 
to  h(*l|>  nii\  and  TIi*  did,  praiw^  TTIr  namo.  On  Monday,  the  20th, 
I  leave  Carlisle  for  Alloa,  Scotland.  Miss  Patten,  of  Morris  Ilill 
House,  through  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Lisle,  had  kindly  invited  me 
to  Alloa  to  have  a  little  rest,  God  bless  her,  I  shall  never  forget  her 
kindness  in  every  way  to  me.  Before  I  ever  saw  her  she  wrote 
and  sent  me  Ave  pounds,  which  came  just  at  a  time  when  I  needed 
it.    God*s  word  of  promise  did  not  fail.     (Phil.,  4:19). 

After  a  little  rest,  I  held  several  meetings  at  dilTercnt  places  in 
Scotland,  at  Alloa  and  then  at  Crief.  Here  Miss  Patton  took  me 
to  the  great  Hydropathic  institution,  at  hor  own  exiMMise,  where  I 
could  well  have  spent  a  month,  but  because  of  an  engagement  for 
some  meetings  at  Edinburgh,  I  could  only  spend  one  week.  How 
kind  the  people  were,  and  the  baths  and  treatment  that  I  received 
during  the  short  stay  did  me  the  greatest  good.  I  shall  ever  praise 
God  for  Miss  Patten,  and  for  the  kindness  shown  me  at  this  beau- 
tiful institution.  I  was  asked  to  give  a  little  missionary  talk  one 
morning  in  the  cha[>el,  which  sc!emed  to  be  very  much  appre- 
ciatiul. 

From  Crief  I  went  to  K<linburgh,  aft<*r  holding  meetings 
a  week,  arranginl  l)y  Mr.  Govern,  who  had  also  arranged  a  series 
of  meetings  ut  Peble*s,  on  the  Uiver  Glide,  and  at  a  number  of 
other  places.  Then,  leaving  there,  1  went  to  Blaine  O*0hile, 
Dunblain.  I  went  on  Friday  to  stay  until  Monday.  This  lady, 
Mrs.  Chapman,  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  who  had 
H|Hmt  a  nunilMT  of  years  in  Afriea  on  the  Coniro  and  at  Old  Calibar, 
where  I  llrst  met  her,  and  worked  with  her  a  little  while  there  It 
\v:ui  through  her  that  I  got  t4)  know  Mrs.  (-hapman;  since  then  she 
has  gone  to  her  reward.     May  God  bless  her  memory. 

Mrs.  ('Iiapman  is  a  lady  of  large  means,  and  I  think  I  never 
saw  one  whose  means  and  all  was  so  fully  consecrated  to  God. 
How  Inany  young  men  she  has  educated  for  foreign  work,  both 
white  and  colored,  and  has  also  been  the  help  of  many  others. 
Uer  record  is  in  heaven. 

She  invited  me  to  come  and  see  her  before  1  left  Scotland.  I 
w.'is  getting  ready  ti»  go  home  and  I  felt  I  needed  the  money,  still 
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I  wanted  to  go  and  sec  this  lady,  so  I  loUl  the  Ixird  if  IIo  would 
have  me  go,  not  to  let  me  be  unxious  about  the  moans,  but  to 
open  the  way  for  me.  I  had  a  good  quiet  Saturday,  and  it  was 
very  stormy  and  rainy  on  Sunday,  so  that  Mrs.  S.  said  we  would 
not  go  to  church  in  the  morninp.  In  the  afternoon  she  asked  me 
if  I  would  take  a  service  and  speak  to  the  servants  in  the  large 
kitchen.  This  I  did,  and  spoke  with  great  freedom  from  the  15th 
of  John.  We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting.  At  the  close  Mrs. 
S.  said,  I  think  the  meeting  has  been  very  proHtable.  She  was  very 
pleased,  and  as  we  went  to  the  next  room  she  said,  '*!  want  to 
hand  you  a  little  donation,**  so  she  handed  me  six  pounds.  I 
said,  how  the  Lord  has  answered  prayer! 

On  Monday  morning  as  I  was  leaving  she  said,  **  I  think  I  had 
better  give  you  another  pound.**  1  thanked  hor  and  praised  the 
Tjord. 

From  here  1  went  on  to  Qrenock,  spent  a  night  and  siH)ke  to  a 
large  congregation  in  a  hall.  On  the  ir>th  T  left  for  Rclfant,  simmiI. 
a  few  days  at  Ntiury;  liehl  H<*vi'ral  meetings  then*.  Chi  the  IHIh 
I  leave  Neury  for  Fox  Ilock,  Dublin;  stopped  with  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Davis,  whom  God  raised  up  to  help  me  so  while  in 
Africa;  God  bless  her  forever. 

During  my  stay  at  this  very  pleasant  Irish  home  I  held  several 
meetings  at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Monkstown,  then  at 
different  places  in  Dublin  at  the  Wesh^yan  Chapel,  etc.,  etc. 

Then,  July  30th  I  leave  Dublin  for  Leeds,  Eng.  Thank  God 
He  has  given  me  the  strength  and  the  intimation  that  I  may  start 
for  home.  Praise  His  name.  How  I  hsive  overgone  through  with 
the  work  I  have,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  was  notable  to  think  of  gtating 
my  things  together  till  last  Monday,  the  2dth.  In  the  morning 
when  I  woke  the  thought  came  how  I  should  get  my  things  to- 
gether, and  when  I  had  thought  it  all  over  I  haul  found  that  the 
dreadful  weakness  did  not  overcome  me  as  it  had  done  before.  1 
said,  praise  the  Ijord,  I  can  go  home. 

I  got  up  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Stavely,  at  Liverpool,  to  get  mo  a 
ticket;  this  he  could  not  do,  as  everything  was  engaged.  So  I  hud 
to  wait  till  the  ^th  of  August,  when  I  left  by  the  uteumer  Gallier 
for  New  York,  and  arrived  Friday,  September  5,  1800. 

On  the  way  over  from  England  there  were  a  number  of  minis- 
ters aboard  and  four  or  five  Catholic  priests.  All  had  services  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  Catholics  in  the  lower  cabin,  and  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  upper  sailoon. 
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In  the  afteraoon  there  was  a  meeting  among  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers. I  went  and  listoncd  to  a  young  man  talking  in  very 
brulcen  English;  1)iit,  oh  I  so  earnest.  He  was  a  foreigner,  and  was 
spealcing  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John. 

There  was  a  nnml)er  of  Plymouth  broMiren  among  them,  and 
they  S(M>niiMl  I4)  liave  tlie  figlit  of  way,  sii  timt  tlie  |NM)r  young  man 
was  alone;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  they  liave  hut  little  sympatliy  or 
fellowship  for  anyone  that  does  not  say  na  they  say  and  ti*ach  tht* 
truth  as  they  do.  All  that  I  have  ever  met  seemed  to  think  and 
endeavor  to  impress  it  upon  you  that  they  only,  know  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  all  teaching  outside  of  themselves — true  Plymouth 
brethren  —  is  not  safe,  and  ought  not  to  be  relied  on.  80  they  all 
started  ofT  from  this  poor  foreigner  except  a  few.  When  he 
stopped  the  Lord  said  to  me  as  he  said  to  Phillip,  **Qo  up.  Join 
yourself  to  him.*'    So  I  said,  **  1  want  to  sing.**    I  struck  in: 

'*  I  praise  the  Lord  that  one  like  me. 
For  mercy  may  to  Jesus  flee. 
He  says  that  whosoever  will 
May  seek  and  find  salvation  still.*' 

And  then  the  chorus: 

**  My  Savh»ur*s  prtHuise  faileth  never; 
lie  counts  me  in  the  '  whosoever.*  *' 

I  Bung  out  with  all  my  ransomed  powers,  and  the  people  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  ship.  There  was  a  great  crowd.  The  speaker 
seemed  a  little  astonished,  but  said,  **  Hallelujah.     Amen." 

When  I  got  through  with  my  song  I  began  to  speak.  O,  how 
the  liord  helped  me.  Then  the  people  wanted  me  10  speak  in  the 
saloon  on  Sunday  evening.  I  felt  God  wanted  me  to  do  so,  and  the 
diHir  wasoiK«n;  I  see  it  now.  I  am  careful,  and  never  like  to  overdo 
anything  —  never  like  to  do  anything  that  looks  like  I  want  to 
push  myself,  so  the  devil  took  that  advantage,  and  when  I  thought, 
I  would  do  it,  he  said: 

*'  Now,  you  had  better  let  well  enough  alone,  there  has  been 
enough  for  to-day,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  nothing;  why  not 
do  it  l4>-morrc»w?*' 

"  Yes,**  1  said,  **  perhaps  that  is  the  best.**  But,  no;  it  was 
not.     I  ought  to  have  done  it  when  the  Ix)rd  bade  me. 

On  Monday  the  saloon  was  full   and  they  sang  and   played 
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r.in)!i  and  olbrr  §^wtit%.  Ko  fthadow  of  a  chaiiee  lor  aajoae  to 
fi«^k  nuXt-m  hr  Jtuu  brukr  ri^ht  in  with  tm^rjihia^ 

**Wrll/'  1  laiil,  **1  will  speak  ooTiw^ilay/*  bat  BO,  BO  chaiMe. 

Tliffklsaid^  **I  will  the  laaiDij^t/*  fur  tbej  sakl  wr  woukl  DOi 
likely  ^ft  in  antil  Friday. 

'*0/'  1  laid,  "  I  will  get  r«adjr  and  db  it  od  Thundayf '  bat  I 
firit  I  ah^iviUI  have  apoken  Wedneadaj  ni^hi  anyhow. 

A  number  of  the  paMeni^ra,  lailit^  ami  friends,  wauitetl  that  I 
should  S|M';ik,  but  I  said,  **On  Thursilay  night  I  will,  without 
fail,  speak  and  sing." 

But,  O,  what  a  mistake!  We  got  in  on  Thursday  aftemooo, 
four  o'clock,  instead  of  Friday.  How  ashamed  and  sorry  I  was  I 
had  not  spoken  on  Wednesday  night,  as  the  Lord  had  showed  me. 

This  is  not  the  only  time  my  courage  has  failed  me  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances.  Once,on  my  way  fn>m  C-alcutta,liMlia, 
t4iHritisli  Hurmali,  there  were  a  numU'rof  Knglish  losaeugers,  and 
thoagh  they  were  nrspectable  and  all  rif^ht  as  far  as  I  know,  they 
wirru  iHflof  llie  lN*Ht  ty|M*  of  Ruglisli  ladien  nnti  gentlemen.  They 
Were  of  an  'uiriHh'  quality,  and  that  class  of  English  or  Ameri- 
cans, especially  when  traveling,  are  not  the  class  that  good  taste 
would  \n*  apt  to  admire  or  fall  in  love  with;  and  to  do  your  duty 
in  spiti:  of  thest?  surroundings  takes  a  good  deal  of  pluck,  espe- 
cially for  a  colored  woman. 

There  was  a  man,  his  wife  and  baby,  and  his  brother,  from 
San  Francisco,  California.  The  baby  was  the  crossest  baby  I  really 
ever  saw.  Il  cried  night  and  day  for  simple  amusi'ment,  it  seemed, 
if  for  notliiiig  else.     Everylxxly  wais  worn  out  witli  it. 

Tliesi;  Califurnians  seemed  to  avoid  all  Godliness.  They 
laughed  and  Jeered  at  everything  that  was  said  about  religion;  but 
they  were  anxious  for  me  to  talk  on  Siniday  morning  \s\w\\  they 
fuinid  out  1  was  an  evang(*liHt;  and  1  did  iiray  (hul  lo  make  my 
duly  plain  t<i  me;  and  1  think  He  did  very  clearly  show  me  that  1 
was  lo  8|M*ak  on  Bunday. 

Tlh;y  ke|il  up  a  laugh  and  joke  about  il  all  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  all  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers had  il,  and  they  seemed  as  though  they  were  looking  for- 
ward lo  a  menagerie.  When  1  saw  this,  I  began  lo  question,  and 
the  l)(>vll  helped  me. 

*'  You  know  you  arc  not  to  cast  your  pearls  before  swine,**  he 
said. 
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Ouc  miglil  iiavo  thought  hi*  w.-is  careful  of  God's  iicarls.  80  1 
did  not  do  it.     I  didn*t  feci  that  I  did  right,  but  still  I  didn't  do  it. 

1  believe  God  would  have  blest  souls  on  that  steamer  if  I  had 
only  done  my  duty.  Then  the  Californians,  after  all,  seemed  dis- 
apiwintcd,  and  were  more  taunting  and  sneering  than  they  were 
lM*foro.  (),  how  I  saw  my  niiKtake.  I  wopt  hrforo  tht*  liord,  and 
aKuiii  sought  His  Torgiving  inorcy.  UMie  mistak(*sof  my  life  have 
been  many. 

C),  the  pati<Mic<^  and  loving  kindness  or  the  Ix)rd,  so  inHnitc  in 
power  and  might,  to  bear  with  such  cowards.  Uow  true  the 
words  of  this  song: — 

*'  Were  it  not  that  loVe  and  mercy  in  my  Lord  abide. 
When  my  conscience  iso*ertaken,  where  would  I  hide? 
How  could  I  live  without  Thee,  Saviour  and  friend, 
Thou  art  my  only  reruge,  saved  to  the  end." 

Upon  our  arival  at  New  York  I  was  kindly  invited  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  at  their  pleasant  residence,  384  Union  street, 
Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Gibson  was  sick  in  bed,  but  Mr.  Gibson  met  me 
at  the  landing  and  took  mo  to  his  home,  where  I  was  for  two 
weeks.  Then  I  took  a  nwm,  the  only  one  I  could  get;  it  was  ten 
dollars  a  month:  but  this  gavi*  me  a  little  chance  l-o  l(M>k ^around; 
then  my  rriiMid,  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Dennian,  of  Newark,  N.  .1.,  kindly 
gave  me  a  room  in  one  of  her  small  hous(%  where  my  home  has 
been  ever  since  up  till  last  Oelober,  when  I  cnnii*  to  Chicago. 
Since  then  1  have  decided  (o  make  this  my  future  home,  but  en* 
tircly  subject  to  God's  direction  and  leading. 
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And  now  I  rlos<^  the  last  chapU^r  of  this  little  iMwik,  which  has 
been  such  a  task  to  ono  so  unskilled  in  work  of  this  kind.  There 
has  lieen  no  attempt  to  show  a  diish  or  rhetoric  or  intellectual 
ability,  but  just  the  simple  story  of  God's  dealings  with  a  worm. 
If,  arter  all,  no  one  should  be  brought  nearer  to  God,  and  to  a 
de«»i)er  consecration,  I  shall  be  sadly  disap|)ointi'd;  for  my  whole 
object  and  Wish  is  that  (Sod  will  make  it  a  blessing  to  all  who  may 
read  it:  and  will)  Miis  drKire  and.  praytT  1  send  it  forth  I4)  the 
world.  And  rspeeially  do  1  l)ray  llial  many  of  my  own  |N'oplc 
will  be  led  U}  a  more  full  eonst^ration,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
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hard  Baj  eotmt  mpom  mmt  of  the 
rat,  aad  who  hare  had  beUcr  ofipMfiuuiks  Uiaa  1  haT«r  c%^t  had, 
aad  ai»  Masi  do  beiler  work  for  the  Macfter;  k>  that  whes  1  hare 
fallea  is  the  battle,  ajMl  earn  do  ao  Bore,  thej  bmj  take  «p 
staadard  aad  bear  it  oa,  with  the  iaarnptaoa  deeplj  cagnTtm 
heart  aad  Ufe,  **  Withoat  hoUacs,  ao  ana  shaD  wet  the  Lord.'* 


J  /  J>'^  ■  -  / 
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